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Publisher’s Note to Fourth Edition 


The first editions of Osborne Ward’s great work were 
printed and circulated privately, because no capitalist pub- 
lishing house would take the responsibility for so revolu- 
tionary a book, and no socialist publishing house existed. 

Now, nearly twenty years after the first publication of 
the book, its publication has been taken over by a co- 
operative publishing house owned by sixteen hundred so- 
cialist clubs and individual socialists. A systematic effort 
will now for the first time be made to give this author’s 
works the wide circulation they deserve. 

Osborne Ward’s contribution to the history of the work- 
ing class movement is unique, and its tremendous value is 
only beginning to be appreciated. In his chosen field, the 
period of ancient civilization covered by histories and in- 
seriptions, he speaks with an authority based on a minute 
and comprehensive knowledge of his subject. 

The case is different when he comments on another field 
of investigation, and it is only fair to warn the reader that 
the author’s statements on page 38, which reappear in 
various forms elsewhere in the book, are now known to be 
erroneous. The researches of Lewis H. Morgan in “An- 
cient Society,” popularized by Frederick Engels in his 
“Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State,” 
have stood the test of a generation of criticism, and they 
show conclusively that a communist form of society ex- 
isted for ages before the beginning of the era described so 
graphically in the present work. 

CHARLES H. KERR. 


January, 1907. 
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PREFACE 


The author of this volume is aware that a strong oppo- 
sition may set in and perhaps for a time, object to the 
thoughts and the facts which it portrays. 

Much of its contents is new. The ideas that lay at the 
bottom of the ancient competitive system, though in their 
day thoroughly understood, have been so systematically 
attacked and gnawed away during our nearly 2,000 years’ 
trial of the new institution, that men now no longer com- 
prehend them. The whole may strike the reader as news. 
Much of it, indeed, reads like a revelation from a sealed 
book; and we may not at first be able to comprehend it as 
a natural effect of a cause. 

The introduction of Christianity was fought, and for a 
long time resisted by the laboring element itself; solely on 
the ground that it seriously interfered with idol, amulet, 
palladium and temple drapery manufacture. As shown 
in the chapter on “Imagemakers,” there were organized 
trades, whose labor and means of obtaining a living were 
entirely confined to their skill in producing for the pagan 
priesthood these innumerable images and paraphernalia of 
worship. Indeed, the ultimate introduction of certain un- 
mistakable forms of idol worship to be found lingering in 
the so-called Christianity to-day, must be considered as 
having been partly motived by the resistance of trades 


unions against any change which would result in depriving 


themselves and their babes of bread. This has been a 
potent hindrance to the ever growing but imperceptible 
realization of the social revolution. 


The great strikes and uprisings of the working people 
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of the ancient world are almost unknown to the living age. 
It matters little how accounts of five immense strike-wars, 
involving destruction of property and mutual slaughter of 
millions of people have been suppressed, or have otherwise 
failed to reach us;—the fact remains that people are ab- 
solutely ignorant of those great events. A meagre sketch 
of Spartacus may be seen in the encyclopedias, but it is 
always ruined and its interest pinched and blighted by 
being classed with crime, its heroes with criminals, its 
theme with desecration. Yet Spartacus was one of the 
great generals of history; fully equal to Hannibal and 
Napoleon, while his cause was much more just and infinitely 
nobler, his life a model of the beautiful and virtuous, his 
death an episode of surpassing grandeur. 

Still more strange is it, that the great ten-years’ war of 
EKunus should be unknown. He martialed at one time, an 
army of two hundred thousand soldiers. He mancuvred 
them and fought for ten full years for liberty, defeating 
army after army of Rome. Why is the world ignorant of 
this fierce, epochal rebellion? Almost the whole matter is 
passed over in silence by our histories of Rome. In these 
pages it will be read as news; yet should a similar war 
rage in our day, against a similar condition of slavery, its 
cause would not only be considered just, but the combat- 
ants would have the sympathy and moral support of the 
civilized world. The story of this wonderful workman is 
news. 

The great system of labor organization explained in 
these pages must likewise be regarded as a chapter of news. 
The portentous fact has lain in abeyance century after 
century, with the human family in profound ignorance of 
an organization of trades and other labor unions so power- 
ful that for hundreds of years they undertook and success- 
fully conducted the business of manufacture, of distribu- 
tion, of purveying provisions to armies, of feeding the 
inhabitants of the largest cities in the world, of inventing, 
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supplying and working the huge engines of war, and of 
collecting customs and taxes—tasks confided to their care 
by the state. 

Our civilization has a blushingly poor excuse for its pro- 
found ignorance of these facts; for the evidences have 
existed from much before the beginning of our era—indeed 
the fragments of the ravaged history were far less broken 
and the recorded annals much fresher, more numerous and 
less mutilated than the relics which the author with arduous 
labor and pains-taking, has had at command in bringing 
them to the surface. Besides the records that have come 
to us thus broken and distorted by the wreckers who feared 
the moral blaze of literature, there were, in all probability, 
thousands of inscriptions then, where but dozens remain 
now to be consulted; and they are growing fewer and dim- 
mer as their value rises higher in the estimation of a think- 
ing, appreciative, gradually awakening world. 

The author is keenly aware that certain critics will com- 
plain of his dragging religion so prominently forward that 
the work is spoiled. The defense is, that though our 
charming histories from a point of view of brilliant events, 
such as daring deeds of heroes, battles and bloodshed, may 
be found among the ancients without encountering much 
of a religious nature, yet such is not the case in the lesser 
affairs of ancient social and political life. The state, city 
and family were themselves a part of the ancient religion 
and were a part of its property. Priests were public of- 
ficers. Home life of the nobles was in constant conformity 
with the ritual. The organizations of labor were so 
closely watched by the jealous law that they were obliged 
to assume a religious attitude they did not feel in order 
to escape being suppressed. A long list of what we in 
our time consider honorable, business-like doings, was 
rated as blasphemy against. the gods and punished with 
death. 

Nearly all of the idolatry, with its attendant supersti- 
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tion and nympholepsy, its giants and prodigies, its notions 
of elysium and tartarus, its quaking genuflexions, its bloody 
sacrifices and its gladiatorial wakes, had their real origin 
in the torture of the menials who delved, and in the re- 
wards of the favored ones who banqueted on the riches 
which flowed from unpaid labor; and nearly all the icono- 
clasm of the later sophists may perhaps be traced to an 
organized resistance of the working people of pre-christian 
days. These seemingly curious, if not extraordinary truths 
will, we are confident, be made clear to the intelligent, care- 
ful reader of these pages; and in this humble hope, the. 
author has set them forth as an indispensable beginning to 
those who would logically and correctly understand the 
great problem of labor as it is to-day. 

As rightly mentioned by Bancroft and others occupied 
in the collection and study of monumental archxology, there 
is often a readiness among the degenerate natives to in- 
geniously imitate and palm off for genuine, numbers of 
fraudulent counterfeit relics upon the unsuspecting and 
eredulous wonder-hunters. This, however, is with us, in 
our scope of research, placed beyond suspicion. Most of 
the slabs we mention have already been lying unobserved, 
on their original sites or in by-nooks of the museums of 
their own countries, for hundreds of years; but they have 
long since been recorded, catalogued and even numbered in 


‘dingy old books and manuscripts, the importance of their 


grim inscriptions having been little understood by the capa- 
ble epigraphists themselves. Besides, no interest having 
ever been elicited on subjects of which they are so sugges- 
tive, there has been no lively demand for them, even as 
curiosities. They are genuine. 

The author may sum up these prefatory remarks with a 
word on the general lesson taught by this volume; it being 
one of the first histories yet compiled and written exelu- 
sively from a standpoint of social science. That the “still 
small voice’ meant the ever suppressed yet ever living, 
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struggling, co-operating and mutually supporting majori- 
ties, is made self-suggestive without forsaking history. The 
phenomenal fact is moreover brought out, that the present 
movement whose most. radical wing loudly disclaims Chris- 
tianity, is nevertheless building exactly upon the precepts 
of that faith, as it was told to us and taught us by Jesus 
Christ; whatever may or may not have been borrowed by 
His school from the immense social organization of His 
own and preceeding ages. 

Modern greed with its class hatreds, individualisms, aris- 
tocracy, its struggle for personal wealth, dangerous, defiant 
in our faith and in our political economy, is not Christian- 
ity at all; it is the ancient evil still lmgering in the roots 
of the gradually decaying paganism that appears to remain 
for the labor movement to smother and at last uproot and 
completely annihilate. 

One thing must be solemnly set forth as a very suggestive 
hint to modern anarchists, however honest their impulses. 
The historical facts are that the great strikes, rebellions 
and social wars—if we are permitted to except those of 
Drimakos and the strike of the 20,000 from the silver mines 
of Laurium in Attica—all turned out disastrously for the 
general cause. The punishments meted out to the strikers 
and insurgents of the working class after their over- 
throw by the Romans, as in the rebellions of Eunus, of 
Athenion, of Spartacus, of every one we have treated in 
this book, with but the above exceptions, was bloody, re- 
vengeful and exterminatory to the last degree. An ancient 
author whom we quote, gives the aggregate number 
erucified at something more than a million. Crassus and 
Pompey alone crucified over 6,000 workingmen on the 
Appian Way as examples of the awful blood-wreaking to 
be expected from Roman military justice. Twenty thou- 
sand were similarly massacred at Enna and Tauromanion. 
These unscrupulous deeds of retribution that went far to- 
ward annihilating the ancient civilization by stimulating 
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a blood-thirsting craze in a long succession of Roman em- 
perors, completely extinguished all hopes of the working- 
men for the achievement of liberty by violent means. 
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PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The author of the Ancient Lowly, on presenting to the 
public his first and incomplete edition, felt that it was an 
experiment. It was a mass of facts, withheld for many 
ages from the human race—some that had been suppressed 
—and his natural conjecture that there is still a desire to 
cover and conceal them was verified by a general refusal 
on the part of publishing firms, to touch it. He published 
it himself. Large numbers of letters flowing in from kind- 


_hearted readers at every quarter, and a delightful, perhaps 


overwrought expression of thanks and sympathy in form 
of sermons, newspaper reviews and lecture themes has been 
a consolation that cannot be measured by this poor ex- 
pression of gratitude. Let his loving answer and assurance 
to them all be, that the book shall not fall into vandal hands 
for money or for price; but the naked truth shall be un- 
stintedly offered to its generous and appreciative readers 
who thus announce themselves, after ages of agitation, fully 
prepared to accept. 

Considerable disappointment has been gently hinted, that 
the author broke off abruptly without writing a chapter 
of conclusions. The actually written twenty-fourth chap- 
ter promised in the table of contents, was prudentially 
omitted in the first edition. Conclusions are deviations 
from the historian’s compass—this is one explanation. 
A stronger one is, that the general conviction which over- 
takes the student, on studying the ancient working people, 
is of a nature so radical as to be distasteful to many readers. 

One curious conclusion is, that the modern and correct 
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doctrine of nationalizing the tools of labor was actually 
carried out, almost to perfection, especially in the cele- 
brated Spartan state. But alas! the awful incongruity of 
its system was, that human beings as slaves, were them- 
selves bodily those nationalized tools! though treated with 
worse contempt of feeling than we have for machines pro- 
pelled by motors instead of whips; and the demand of the 
nationalists or socialists to-day is in some points of princi- 
ple, to return to the nationalization of Lycurgus, only with 
the chattel-slave tools and wage-slave tools substituted, or 
supplanted by the inanimate labor-saving implements this 
much-abused workman has invented, constructed and re- 
duplicated for a higher civilization. When this shall have 
been accomplished there will be an exact social equality 
and a status of positive equities—a vast and beneficent rev- 
olution! Surely, under these considerations, the working 
masses, the “two-thirds majority,’ can afford to crowd on- 
ward until they reach the ambrosial gardens, become them- 
selves masters and re-enjoy the symposium, in a region of 
equitable distribution and plentitude, the “mansion of the 
blessed,” longed for in those earlier ages. 

Another conclusion arrived at from the facts in history, 
and explained in this terminal chapter is, that the ancient 
rebellions, although fearfully disastrous, as mentioned by 
way of warning in our preface to the first edition, were, 
under the circumstances, just. Workingmen who rebelled 
and bravely fought and lost, had no other friend to appeal 
to but their own strong arms; and looking back upon their 
sufferings and their magnificent resistance, we clearly see 
that they did not lose after all. They won, though they 
fell in myriads—a martyrdom, nobler and happier than 
was their crucial life from which such a death was triumph- 
ant relief—for by their fall they taught a lesson to an in- 
experienced world that is to this day exerting its influence 
in creating a better era. We may be thankful for their 
having lived and fought and died; for they were the true 
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forefathers of these struggling wage-slaves, now making 
themselves felt and feared in these, though still cruel and 
hateful, yet brighter and more hopeful surroundings. 
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THE ANCIENT LOWLY 


CHAPTER I 


TAINT OF LABOR 


TRAITS AND PECULIARITIES OF RACES 


Guievasce of the Working Classes—The Competitive System 
among the Ancients—Growing Change of Taste in Readers 
of History—Inscriptions and Suppressed Fragments more 
recently becoming Incentives to Reflecting Readers who 
Seck them as a Means to secure Facts—No true De- 
mocracy—No primeval Middle Class known to the Aryan 
Family—The Taint of Labor an Inheritance through the 
Pagan Religio-Politica) Economy. 


Sruventrs of history appear to be of three distinct 
classes: first, those who examine it to enjoy the stirring 
scenes of war and the exhibit that it makes of popular 
pageant, pomp and military genius; secondly, those who 
examine it with an object of gleaning facts regarding spirit- 
ual, ecclesiastical and other matters of religion; and lastly 
those who search for recounted deéds as well as clues to 
tenets of social movements among mankind, In this last, 
there has been an increasing interest since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

Among the precious obscurities sought by our generation 
are historical fragments, obscure hints and allusions and 
queer palwographs on tablets of bronze, stone, earthenware 
and other. objects, containing inscriptions, symbols and em- 
blems, even rules showing the existence of labor societies all 
through the past civilization. Especially is research quick- 
ened in the hearts of a certain class of antiquaries who are 
interested in the search of history, for its social phases. 

It is evident from all clues obtainable that in the open 
world there has never co social government. Efforts 
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have been made to prove that mankind at various intervals 
and at various points, once enjoyed conditions of life based 
so radically upon democratic laws as to resemble those now 
advocated; but such examples do not bear the test of rigid 
investigation. Although there have existed republics and 
paternal governments they have been so tinged with patri- 
cian leadership on the one hand and patriarchal dictatorship 
on the other, as to render it impossible to compare them 
with the socialism now advocated, where the lowly ascend 
and the lordly descend, to unite on a common level. The 
deep aim of these great struggles of’ our age known as the 
labor movement is to acquire and to enjoy complete and 
lasting’ co-operation. This co-operation, or brotherhood of 
life economies, is expected to be not only political but eco- 
nomieal, changing both the government and the methods of 
creating and dispensing the means of life, from the com- 
petitive into the purely democratic or co-operative. A prac- 
tical adoption of this mutualism by any tribe or branch of 
the human family has probably never yet occurred and 
never has such a state of things existed except among those 
secretly organized, of whom we propose to treat. 

All the evidences combine to prove that the only method 
societies have ever yet used, either in political or in economic 
life, is the competitive one; and as the change from the 
purely competitive into the purely co-operative involves 
little less than revolution, or to say the least, introversion, it 
becomes a study of gravest importance. In the remote past 
so meagre was the co-operative and so potent the competitive 
that there existed no intermediary classes and conflicts were 
common in consequence. Roscher thinks that middlemen 
are an indispensable element to peace; and it seems evident - 
that his opinions are not without grounds, when applied to 
every stage of the competitive system in all known ages of 
the world.? 

Glimpses of evidence reward the researchers into the early 
history of the laboring masses by establishing the fact that 
there primarily existed no middle class. But we find great 
numbers of freedmen or plebeians as early as 700 years 
before Christ. Men were originally divided into lords and 
servants. There were masters and there were slaves. The 
chasm between these two was an empty pit so wide that no 
'1Principes d’Economie politique, Paris 1857, pp. 175-6. “So 
long as there exists among the rich and the poor an intermediate 


class of considerable proportions, the moral influence which that 
class exercises will be sufficient to prevent any collision.” 
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-leap from one class to the other was considered either prac- 


ticable or imaginable. As late as the sophists there appears 
a pronounced aversion to wage taking, especjally in all 
business having for its object educational results. Plato 
abhorred a sophist who would work for wages. Publie serv- 
ants in the instruction of philosophy and other branches of 
what was then an ordinary education, were despised when 
they allowed themselves to belittle their manhood and their 
calling by this ignoble pay. Plato received gifts from the 
rich but refused pay. He was a patrician or peer. A 
statesman of to-day who receives gifts and is not content 
with his salary is regarded with distrust and aversion, al- 
most as great as that against wages in ancient times. One 
ean account for this metamorphosis of ethics only in the 
comparative absence in those days of labor among patricians 
or managers. Although free mercenary soldiers were com- 
mon who took wages for their recompense, and free huck- 
sters and other petty dealers were known to exist, yet most 
labor of cultivation, of building, of housekeeping and a 
considerable amount of the labor of mechanics was per- 
formed by slaves. 

The law of Moses had partly abolished slavery among the 
Hebrews as early as B. C. 1400, probably on account of the 
contempt for that degradation which the Hebrews felt, after 
the deliverance from their protracted slavery in Egypt. It 
appears that the Hebrews were the chief originators and 
conservators of what is now known and advocated in the 
name of socialism; and their weird life, peculiar language, 
laws, struggles and inextinguishable nationality seintillate 
through many of the obscurities of history in a manner to 
command the wonder if not the awe of all lovers of demo- 
eratic society.. Especially does this remark apply when we 
consider the intensely and bitterly opposite character of 
every other community or nationality with which the He- 
brew race has ever come in contact. 

The Hebrew people were the Congregation and the place 
where they assembled was called the Tabernacle. The Pen- 
tateuch that records the great Jewish law, quite sufficiently 
explains that absolute liberty, or relative socialization was 
the law of Moses. Under no other code of laws have 
equal rights of man with man been possible among other 
contemporaneous nations or tribes; because the ethics 


2 Leviticus, xix. Mann’s History of Ancient and Medieval Re- 
publics, pp. 8- 
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of the family, the city or state, were grounded. upon 
the competitive rather than the co-operative or mu- 
tual principle? Nearly all the ancients were fighters. 
The Hebrew branch of the great Semitic family seems to 
have been a partial exception. It is true that they had wars 
and competed with outsiders; but their peace-loving traits 
within their own ranks, prevailed over warlike ones, prob- 
ably somewhat as a result of their long captivity in Egypt, 
but principally from the peaceful and humane code of laws 
which they received from Moses. But it appears very cer- 
tain. that Jewish monotheism, together with the social or 
mutually protective habits of this people and their compara- 
tively mild laws made them the object of hatred among the 
more competitive and consequently fiercer nations with 
whom they came in contact. 
- It is not then, from this Semitic branch of the human 
family that our struggling, warlike and competitive char- 
acteristics are derived. A close observation of the Hebrews 
discloses that although they were often engaged in strifes it 
was generally because attacked. The aggressiveness which 
characterizes mankind springs not from the Semitic so much 
as from the Aryan germ.t Two distinct ideas have been 
contended for from the dimmest remoteness either of the 
provable or the conjectural history. One is the eo-oper- 
ative, which means the mutually protective or socialistic, the 
other the competitive or warlike and aggressive. 
_ Through thousands of ages men have vigorously eon- 
tended for these antipodal results, especially in Europe. 
They have contended for them through religious beliefs, 
through social inculeation and philosophy, through rigid 
scholastic training, and through the most implacable hatreds, 
bloody persecutions and race-wars ever recorded in the 
annals of mankind. Until we become better acquainted with 
the history of the poor classes and divest ourselves of clouds 
that have hitherto obscured the vision of all historians; until 
we study the past especially the somber life and strange 
career of the Semitic family, from a standpoint of develop- 
ment or evolution, and analyze their strangely tenacious and 
persistent views unbiased by the views through which we are 
still taught to regard others; until we ean eatch the practical 
advantages of co-operation, mutually one with another and 
3 Fustel de Ooulanges. Cité Antique, Chap. 1. Croyances sur l’ame 


et sur la mort. 
4The Phoenicians are excepted from this remark. 
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: 
thoroughly see the savage nature of competitive life, must 
we remain blind to the true object which inspired the great- 
est advent of this world ;—the’ visit and labors at Palestine 
and the movement whose undying germs there planted the 
world still loves and cultivates. 

_These words are expressed preliminarily to announcing 
facts which have perhaps never before been observed and 
European branch of the human race has always, in private 
certainly never enough considered :—that the Aryan or Indo- 
_ and in public life, in religion, in society conventionalism, in 
methods of reasoning and in its political economy, been 
competitive, whilst the Semitic branch has ever been co-oper- 
ative. For thousands of years these two great families 
have lived over against each other, sometimes mixed, some- 
times by themselves, have struggled and fought, have built 
up and torn down, each with its own inexorably fixed 
notions; and never as we shall prove, did they show any- 
thing lke a fusion or even a conciliation of the two systems 
until three hundred years after the death of Christ. They 
are warring still; and the direct causes of this warfare as 
well as its direct results are the great labor movements of 
to-day. We hope in these pages to show that the natural 
bent of the lowly majority of mankind is toward co-opera- 
tion; that race hatreds ran so high that it became necessary to 
have an Intercessor or mediator to act between the two races 
and their two ideas, in order to bring about a mutually co- 
operative system under which the large majorities, including 
working people, could better subsist. It became necessary 
to have this Intercessor not merely to arrange a religion 
based upon salvation of the soul or immortal principle, but 
more likely, as our train of evidence goes to prove, to intro- 
duce an organizable method for the economic salvation of 
the downtrodden and realize practically the promised 
“Heaven on earth.” 

We mean by this that) from the days of Moses, dating 
something above fourteen hundred years before Christ, there 
have existed two distinctly opposite sets of ideas or of 
thought upon which mankind—the arrogant blooded family 
with its competition on the one hand and the slave with his 
rebellions, and freedman with his formidable unions on the 
other—have been struggling to build up civilizations. The 
transition from a completely competitive to a mutually ¢o- 
operative system involved complete revolution. The chan- 
nels in which human thought has run since man has been a 
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mere animal, occupying as the theory of evolution daringly 
asserts, a hundred thousand or more of years, have, except 
in the case of the persecuted and sometimes almost exter- 
minated unions, been purely competitive, 

The competitive is the oldest system known. It is pro- 
foundly aged. It is the system employed by all living 
beings by which to procure for individuals, each for itself 
and its species, the means wherewith to subsist. It is, with- 
out the least shadow of doubt, the original. It consists in 
methods of the individual, whether a weed, a tree, fox, 
reptile, hawk or human being, of subsisting, as an isolated 
creature or ego, independently of others. It has recognized 
self as uppermost and taken upon its own responsibility for 
others’ sake their care only for gratification of self, as that 
manifested in preservation of species. 

Back in the remote past, as reason began to dawn upon 
creeping cave-dwellers or troglodytes of our race, when 
thought was inspired by suspicion and methods of subsist- 
ence were based upon cunning, nature, in the vagueness of 
his understanding was full of terrors. As he began to 
realize the certainty of death, man established the first re- 
ligion; but it was purely upon the competitive basis, always 
with this aristocratical ego uppermost. 

Not until uneounted ages had passed, nor until this pagan 
religion was inconeeivably old did another appear, arising 
from the mutually protective or co-operative idea. This 
’ was at so late a period that by groping back into the misty 
past, we are enabled to know its founder and trace its his- 
tory. That it was an innovation, intolerably antithetical to 
this more aged, original competition or brute-force under- 
lying and inspiring both business and religion is proved by 
the hatreds borne against it, which have so stamped them- 
selves, not so much upon the religion as upon the whole race 
that kindled its flame, spoke its tongue and cherished its 
ideas. - 

The great struggle going on to-day seems best understood 
by the laborer. Persons brought up under the purely 
competitive system which governs human affairs, see with 
difficulty the idea of true socialism; but the Jews even of 
our day, grasp it with ease. We are at a loss to compre- 

5 See Prof. Ely’s French and German Socialisms; Chap. xii, pp. 
189-203; Lassalle’s Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiter Verein. Werdinand 
Lassalle and Karl Marx were Jews; and it is conjectured that their 


ease in comprehending the true theories of the working people emi- 
nated from their early training. 
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hend this. Why should the two founders of the labor party 
in Germany have arrived while young, at the same concep- 
tion of a-method which involves a revolution from the pre- 
vailing ideas of political economy? Marx and Lassalle had 
been born and educated under the Mosaic law. Ricardo, a 
Jewish speculator in stocks, was brought up in strict obedi- 
ence to the Jewish law by his father; but finding the : 
Hebrew doctrine very adverse to his speculative tendencies, 
notions of wages and political economy, he withdrew or 
seceded from his ancestral religion and joined the more 
numerous ranks of the competitive one.® 

The Mosaic law, divested of its idiosyneracies such as 
thirty-two hundred years ago, when men were simpler, were 
suitable enough, condensed into fair English, reads about 
as follows: 

It is compulsory upon every man to. stand in awe and 
obedience before father and mother and to keep the sabbath. 
Do not turn in favor of idols nor make molten gods for your 
worship. All sacrifice of a peace offering must be offered 
of your own free will, and eaten the same day and the next; 
for if any of it remain until the third, it must be burned as 
unhallowed and abominable. 

When you reap the harvests of your land, leave some in 
the corners of the field and do not gather the gleanings of 
the harvest nor glean the vineyards. Leave something for the 
poor and the stranger.? All stealing, false dealing and 
lying, one to another are forbidden. You must not swear 
by my name falsely nor profane it. You are forbidden to 
defraud or rob your neighbor. Pay without delay the 
wages agreed upon, to those whom you engage to labor for 
you. Never ill-treat the deaf nor put a stumbling block 
before the blind. Be careful and discreet in your judgment 
and your word of honor, treating neighbors with righteous 
equality. Never go about tale-bearing among the people, 
nor stir feuds with neighbors. To hate your brother is for- 
bidden and to prevent him from falling into error you 
should eall his attention to his fault. Abstain from re- 
venges and grudges against the people and love your neigh- 
bor as yourself. Cultivate your stock after the natural law 
of selection. Let the seed of your fields be pure. Let your 
garments be unmixed; if linen, let them be of pure linen; if 
wool, let them be all wool. 


6 McCulloch, Introduction to The Life of Ricardo; London, 1876. 
7 Leviticus, xxiii, 
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Then follow many details minutely describing what con- 
stitutes crime and what the punishment. Many of the 


punishments, while probably in very good keeping with an 
early and semi-barbarous age, appear to us brutal and dis- 
tasteful in the extreme. The severe punishment of death § 
visited upon all who defiled the peculiar people by mixing 
their blood with Moloch,® has gone far toward preserving 
the Hebrew stock from admixture with other races of man- 
kind. The purity with which the Jews have thus maintained 
themselves amid vicissitudes, sueh as would have swallowed 
up and annihilated any other family of the human raee, is 
readily pronounced one of the most remarkable phenomena 
encountered in the study of ethnology. The command is 
severe against witch, wizard and spirit-worship.t? This 
must be partly accounted for by the fact that the Egyptians, 
under whose domination the Jews had chafed for 400 years 
as slaves, were among the most superstitious in their belief 
in, and worship of all sorts of prestigiation. Charms, in- 
eantations, witchcraft and all the sleights of the wand were 


so popular that the art was for ages mterwoven with their 


religion. However much we may desire to ignore all men- 
tion of religion in this history of the ancient lowly, we find 
this impossible because of the prevalence of priest-power 
and dictum in political economy. The Hebrews were the 
only ancients who worshiped one deity; 1! and as that deity 
is represented to be the very one who dictated the law of 
Moses, he would naturally be severe against false gods. “TI 
am a jealous God,” is an expression often repeated in the 
bible; 12 and such a one in giving a eode of laws for the 
government of men would seareely do otherwise than make 
idolatry a crime. Immodesty also receives a full share of 
condemnation from the great. Hebrew law, which thoroughly 
defines ** what constitutes unrefined or immodest actions. 

It is thus seen that a lofty spirit of chastity and of moral 
purity is inculeated into all the Mosaic law. There is noth- 
ing in it that binds the Jews to the practice of anything 

8 Leviticus, xx, 2, 7. 

9 Leviticus, xxi, 14. 

10 Leviticus, xx. 6. 
here. 

11 By this is meant: one animate, all-powerful being. Ancient 
Heliotry and other Pagan forms, most of which treated the working 
class with contempt and cruelty as we shall show, paid homage to 
inanimate, representative gods. 


12 Exodus, xx. 5. 
‘18 Leviticus, xx. 17. 


Witch hanging by our fore-fathers originates 
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like close community of goods. The law of Moses is not 
communistical, Competitive methods then as now, were the 


reigning ones. But the law was mutually protective. The 
condition of society to-day is toned in a great measure by 
the practice of the demands of this aged code. Nearly all 
of the above cited paragraphs are now being obeyed by ‘us; 
and they act alike, among Jew and gentile, an effective part 
in keeping our civilization pure. The command that the 
people when harvesting their grain and grapes, should not 
forget those who are less fortunate, but should leave some 
for them, is a touching rebuke to the niggardly system of 
these more enlightened times. One remarkable habit, that 
of buying and selling, owning and profiting upon slaves, 
even of their own kindred,” seems inconsistent and cannot 
again enter into practice. It also, to our critical under- 
standing, brings into severe reproach and doubt the sacred 
ne divine authorship of the law of Moses. Jesus rectified all 
this. 

Most of the customs of the Hebrews are fixed. The same 
rwes established in Palestine thirty-two hundred years ago 
are still adhered to, It is true that at that time Judwa was 
a farming or pastoral country; and that the Jews of to-day, 
having been separated by defeat and persecution, scattered 
and distributed to all portions of the world, cannot continue 
their original pastoral and agricultural vocations and so 
have become merchants and money-lenders and have as- 
sumed the various methods of obtaining a living similarly 
to other people. It is also true that being thus isolated, 
having no country, and obliged to exist in the competitive 
world, under the competitive idea, they act among outsiders 
competitively.1¢ This they do; and they do it thoroughly. 


14 Leviticus, xix, 9, 10. ’ , i 
16 Hxodus, xxi, 2-8, Our object in bringing the Jewish question 


in here, is to arrange the groundwork hefore bringing forward the 
reat movements of the lowly, enslaved working people, who, as will 
e seen, had not only their grievance but their distinct Plans of Sal- 
vation trom trouble, which they for ages followed. 

16 See Millman, Wistory of the Jews, 










































CHAPTER II 


THE INDO-EUROPEANS 
THEIR COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 


RELIeIon and Politics of the Indo-Europeans Identical—Reason 
for Religion mixing with Movements of Labor—The Father 
the Original Slaveholder—His Children the Original 
Slaves—Both the Law and Religioa empowered him to 
Kill them—Work of Conscience in the Labor Problem. 


History began to register facts and to throw its earliest 
light on the actions of the human race about the time that 
slavery began to take its leave. But enough of the slave 
system always remained to cast its dark shadows upon life. 
There had, previously to the historic record and ages before 
the breaking up of slavery, been an immense, an immeasur- 
able period of time through whose trackless swamps hu- 
manity had trod; for the weak, uncertain story of a once 
happy reign of Neptune, we are forced to ignore for want 
of evidence. When we reflect that there were freedmen or 
emancipated slaves two thousand years before the beginning 
of the Christian era, and that consequently the laboring 
classes have been struggling for four thousand years, writh- 
ing out from their slave fetters without having yet fully 
succeeded, we may at least, establish a basis of conjecture 
as to the time it required for the laboring denizens of the 

1 Plato says (Laws, iv. 6, Bekk., L. ed.), that a great while be- 
tore cities were ever built, as is told, and during the reign of Saturn, 
there existed a certain extremely happy mode of government to regu- 
late the dwelling of men. ... It had all things unrestrained, yield- 
ing spontaneously. ... It was governed by Demons of a diviner, 
more perfect race. Plutarch (Numa Pompilius), also speaks of such 
a time and states that Numa desired to bring back those happy days 
to men, Plutarch (De Definitione Oraculorum 18), also says_that 
Saturn slept on an island of the blessed. But it was in ancient Italy, 
Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Antiquitates Romane, i. 34), that 
the mythical Saturn and Janus chained down the god of war and 
closed the temples against belligerency and want. The conclusion, after 
all our research is, that the whole story is a myth based upon the 


well known longings which gave shape to thousands of Utopias and 
Messiahs. 10 ¥ 
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EARLY SOCIAL CONDITIONS 11 


ancient slave system to grow to a conception of manhood 
and womanhood, sufficient to break their first bonds. Of 
the purely slave epoch which preceded the art of annals we 
have little but conjecture. There must have been a com- 
paratively high civilization at the dawn of manumissions, 
where history and archxology find human society and begin 
gracefully to transmit to us its deeds. An inconceivable 
space of time must have intervened. Let us attempt to 
make history for the laboring classes from conjectural data 
in order to connect the link binding the known with those 
dark abysses of the unknown in antiquity. 

The supposed original cradle of the Aryan family from 
which comes the Caucassian or Indo-European type, is Cen- 
tral Asia. Greeks and Romans were Aryan Europeans, 
Arabs or Ishmaelites, Jews or Hebrews, and Pheenicians be- 
longed to the Semitic family. We have already seen that 
the Semitic races, especially the Jews, were using a low 
and very imperfect and unsatisfactory form of the co- 
operative ideal in place of the Pagan or purely competitive 
one, as a basis upon which to build their society and their 
civilization. The Aryans, especially the Greeks and Rom- 
ans on the contrary, built their society and their civilization 
upon the extreme competitive idea. The one ever was and 
is, mutual, interacting, loving, charitable, rigidly reverential 
and non-destructive; the other fierce, warlike, excessively 
egoistic, combative and destructive. Both brave, lofty, in- 
telligent, capable, and susceptible of a higher development 
of physical type and of intellectual culture than any other 
branches of the human race.” 

It appears from all the evidences that the first form of 
society was that of masters and slaves. The extreme lowli- 
ness of the laboring man’s condition at that remote period 
can easily be imagined when we consider that all the child- 
ren of the aristocratic household except the oldest son born 
of the real wife and legal mother, were totally unrecognized 
by law. All except this heir, were originally slaves. In 
fact this was the origin of slavery. The first human law 

2 Under the ancient idea, religion which governed political as well 
as private habits, was exclusively based upon man-worship. Zeus or 
Jupiter was a man god. Demons or Lares were dead men, imag: 
ined, all through Pagan times to be still influential for good or evil. 
Cf. Pausanias, Desciptio Greciw, v. 14. At Olympia the first two 
prayers were offered at the focal fire, always burning in honor of 
these dead men and of Zeus. 


3 Granier de Cassagnac, Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres et des Classes 
Bourgeoises, Chaps. ili. iv. 5 
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was, long before being written, a law of entailment upon 
primogeniture. When the patrician or owner of the prop- 
erty, which in those times, mostly consisted of lands, died, 
the property did not fall to the children or by testament, as 
is now the case. It fell to the oldest male child. No other 
person of that household had any claim upon it. The de- 
ceased father may have had many other children, but these 
became subjects to the manor; and frequently they were 
very numerous.* 

This eldest son and inheritor was, by usage of that day, 
obliged to bury his father within the house or court and 
worship him as a god. The original workingman was not 
even a citizen.’ There is no lack of testimony regarding 
this curious custom which was really the religion and the 
rule or groundwork upon which stood the ancient competi- 
tive regulation of labor. Let us now trace this new family 
in order to get at the origin and perpetuation of human 
slavery. 

There being in primitive ages no power as now exists, 
behind this new heir and administrator or despot of the 
paternity, he easily becomes an absolute lord or monarch. 
To make this unjust and wonderful civilization appear more 
comprehensible and home-like, we may assume familiar 
names. A rich farmer, one who has inherited his property 
from his father, dies, leaving many children, boys and girls. 
There may be several daughters senior to his oldest son. 
This latter, however, because the first-born male, comes into 
sole possession of the paternal estate. The girls are of a 
sympathetic, unsuspecting nature and being also less physi- 
cally powerful, they make little or no resistance. The boys 
are young; and being in this tender age are, after a certain 
amount of struggle, in shape of battles, with words and 
other weapons, also compelled to yield. This bully more- . 
over to accomplish his purpose, also draws upon the super- 

4 Fustel de Coulange, Cité Antique, c. vii, pp. 76-89, Droit de Sue- 
cession. Granier, Hist. des Classes Ouvrieres. p. 69: “It is thus we 
may now announce that we have discovered the first slaves that ex- 
isted—they were the children.” As to the great numbers in families, 
see Iliad. xxiv. v, 495, 6, 7: “I had fifty sons born to me of the 
Achzans—nineteen through wedlock, and the rest were brought into 
the world for me by the women of Megara.’ So also Plutarch, The- 
seus, 8, says that Pallas had 50 children. Gideon had 70, according 


to Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Book V, Chapter ix. Apson had 
60; Jair 80 children. 

5 Biicher, Aufstinde der vunfreien Arbeiter, S. 11. “The best 
(ancient) state excluded working people from the right of citi- 
zenship; and whenever they succeeded in obtaining it, they still re- 
mained a class, under contempt and devoid of influence.” 
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THE ANCIENT BULLY 


stition of the unfortunate children and hides the wickedness 
of his avarice behind the sanctuary of religious rites over 
their dead father who practiced the same cunning, force and 
craft before. The bully thus originated the great law of 
entailment upon primogeniture, and has never once loosened 
his grip to this day. 

To resume our home-drawn, practical illustration of the 
origin of this ancient law of usurpation, it may be said, 
that not a penny can possibly fall to one of the many sisters 


and brothers thus east out, although they had contributed | 


their labors toward the creation of the estate. He becomes 
the supreme ruler over the property. By virtue of the 
arrogant law of primogeniture, ancient and hallowed as the 
adoration of the vestal fires, this unique successor becomes, 
without formality, the monarch. But his possessorship is 
not confined to the ownership of the real estate of the 


paternity. He also owns the stock and fixtures thereto’ 


belonging. Among the rest of the stock and fixtures are the 
brothers and sisters; both those who are pure, or born of 
his own mother’whose character and chastity, especially in 
ancient times, were always beyond reproach, and also those 
more numerous children otherwise born.® These all fall to 
him also, as part of the inheritance! He is monarch abso- 
lute.? He has become a pater familias; and as such, has 
the power of his father before him. No law exists that can 
restrict his will. He cannot liberate his poor slaves ;—for it 
is an assumed episode in prehistoric conditions that we are 
describing; it antedates the era of manumissions, although 
the same wrongs existed long afterwards. But he ean 
punish his own slaves—his brother, sister or his child—with 
death. He can sell them. He can whip them and impose 
upon them the most cruel of tortures. Tiger or lamb is his 
option. 

His religion is as aristocratical, as brutal and exclusive 
as his economic and social policy. Unlike the mild dem- 
ocracy infused into the worship of present civilizations, his 
religion cannot tolerate even the thought that all may do 
homage at a common shrine or adore a common Father. To 

6In ancient days, as shown in note 4, they were often very nu- 
merous. For the law giving license to concubinage, see Gaius, 


Twelve Tables. ; 

7 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Archwologia Romana, or Roman An- 
tiquities, liber II. cap. 25; Seven Hssays on Ancient Greece, Oxford, 
1832, p. 52; “The state gave parents the power, atrocious and un- 
heated to kill them; he—the father—could refuse to preserve and 
rear his own offspring.’”’ See likewise Aristotie, Politic, 4. 
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allow this would be to cancel the distinction between master 
and slave. The /father of this autocrat, buried under the 
hearthstone, has himself become the only god whom this 
man may worship. Thus every nerve is active in perpetuat- 
ing, glorifying and rendering aristocratic and lordly the 
prestige of his house.® The sacred altar is his father’s 
grave over which is kept a fire that is never allowed to be 
extinguished.1° His own father thus becomes his tutelary 
god and guardian, watching, like a veritable spook, with a 
jealous eye over his interests. Should this sacred fire be 
extinguished, the accident is punished with an ignominious 
death.1| This parent-god, like the man when walking on 
this earth, is believed to be subject to hunger and thirst. 
He must consequently be fed with actual food; with bread 
and wine, butter, honey and the purest delicacies of the 
table. If this be neglected, the propitious smiles and favors 
which prayer invokes, are turned, by the slighted and angry 
ghost against the perpetrators of the negligence. The law 
of agnation or descent im the male line, rules severely in this 
family; and consequently the female portions of it are the 
especial objects of the master’s power. The lord himself 
being supreme, may commit acts of libertinism such as would 
consign others to the punishment of death. Should his 
wife, the mater familias, vary from the rules of family regu- 
larity, 1t would place in doubt the descent of the paternity. 
It would cause it to become a question whether her first- 
born son, the inheritor, were really his own and of the 
pure blood—the agnate. Should the deception be so veiled 
as to escape the master’s knowledge, there yet’ remains a 
still more terrible source of disclosure. The buried gods 


8 Fustel de Coulanges, Cité Antique, chap. iv, p. 33. Here this 
student explains the Pagan mode of sacrifice, including the whimsical 
old superstition of the Lares, or the remains of said parent after 
burial, to which this living heir gave the offerings of food, such as 
milk, clarified butter, wine, etc. 

9In Greek, this altar was called Bwyds and Rorla; in Latin, . 
ae Focus—the focus of all thoughts, prayer, moral concern; the 
shrine. ) 

10 This statement is not absolutely exact; for the fires were, on 
certain rare occasions, renovated. See Fustel, Oité Antique, p. 28, 
Feu sacré. 

11 Centuries afterwards, when there had become many such aristo- 
cratic houses, such masters as were friendly with each other, found it 
necessary for mutual protection largely from the wrath of these very 
outcasts, to form a city of aristocratic houses. A central city-altar or 
focus was adopted, a central city-fire kindled and a Vigil or maiden 
watcher was stationed, to keep its fires glowing forever. Punishment 
te a ape noene death was inflicted upon her for letting these sacred 
res die out. 
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themselves, omnipotent and omniscient, jealous and dis- 
turbed, feeling the dignity of their noble line defiled,!? their 
august prerogatives encroached, upon by a pretender who 
might in turn at death usurp the beatitudes of the penates * 
and the holy altar, are aroused. Conscience in the guilty 
mother becomes too galling to permit of life’s longer endur- 
ance and death must be the consequence after the confession, 
and the error rectified by the destruction of the intruder. 
Here is the key to that extraordinary tenacity of ancient 
ladies in wedlock with the noble or gens families, to virtue.14 
The Lares, or redoubtable ghosts, are, as we now begin to 
understand, charged with the office of chastizing such erim- 
inals; also of watching all the thoughts, words and deeds 
going on in the sacred penetralia—penates—of the living 
lord’s household. So egotistical and selfish is this religious 
culture that none but the family can pray at that altar and 
no one can be prayed for except members who have been 
in high standing. A thing so degraded as a being com- 
pelled to subsist by labor has no place there, no family, no 
shrine. Family initiation made it worse. 

But we have only entered upon the description of this 
despot. His most revolting attributes are yet to be put into 
history. All the creatures of his household, with the excep- 
tion of the noble mother and her first- born male child, are 
slaves.° They may be, as we have said, brothers and sisters, 
or even children born to amorous coercion 16 of this thus 
privileged despot; yet they have no claim to anything but 
his sympathies. Having no legalized rights they are meni- 
als; left without education they become sycophantic and 
unmanly. Their food is coarse. Only the lord and lady of 
the house are entitled to wheat bread. They are glad to 
get peas and second-rate bread.17 Should too many infants 
be born, a council is called and it is deliberated whether the 

12 From this may be traced the origin of blood-distinctions | still 
boasted of and tenaciously cultivated; in dynasties, as divine right; 
in families, as prestige. The horror against this sin was inexpressible ; 
and a liaison with one of the outcasts rendered the crime trebly 
heinous. . 

13 See Livy’s Lay of Lucretia. 

14 Plutarch, Questiones Romane, 51. 

15 Fustel de Coulanges, Cité Antique, I. ¢, i.-iv, Antiques Oroyances. 
From these phenomena of the ancient family may be traced the origin 
of the belief in ghosts, spooks, spectres, haunted abodes, etc.; idem, 
pp. 127-30. 

16 Plutarch, Solon, xiii. 

17 Horace, Epistole, lib. aT, - Bvtst. i. v, 123: ‘He lives on pods 
and second-rate bread.’’ Poor fare for labor continued late. Of 
course, where much harmony and love existed the despot could be 
generous. 
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little innocents shall be saved or killed.18 The children be- 
ing slaves, are not supposed to be supplied with a thing so 
dignifying as a soul.'® The most abject superstition reigns. 
For a slave or a stranger to enter the apartments of this 
lord, is an offense, impious and unpardonable. ‘The lord’s 
own parents and ancestors before them for generations 
back, are buried under this enclosure soul and body; and 
their jealous manes or ghosts,?° are believed to be omni- 
present and on- guard, with power to repel or punish the 
sacrilege. The manor house is situated within the holy 
court. The common slaves and the children constituting the 
true laboring element, are taught the most extreme reverence. 
Should they violate any of the rigorous rules they are sub- 
ject to punishment; if the lord of the manor wills it, with 
death. Thus deep superstition, hard, unpaid labor, hard 
fare and degradation are enforced by the cunning wiles 
of priest-craft; for love of profits from labor seems to 
originate or urge ancient priest-power. This superstition 
is the more necessarily rigorous, since lack of faith is known 
to be dangerous, leading to sedition and rebellion. 

The lord of the estate permits of no social or religious 
mixtures with other people or other estates. There are no 
tenants, no neighbors, and consequently few sociabilities. 
Egoism is so severe that little of the kind can be tolerated. 
It is master and slave; no intermediaries. Communities are 
unknown. Promiseuity which makes the village,?* the com- 
munity, the social gathering, the free sports of children and 


18 This practice held good among the Dorians even after Greeks 
began to acquire the art of making historical records. See Plutarch, 
Lycurgus, xvi. 

19 Homer, Odyssey, lib. XVII. The passage here alluded to refers 
to a comparatively enlightened period. As late as Plato, when eman- 
Sgnons and resistance had created a middle class, it was doubted 
whether working-people had all of the attributes recognized in true 
members of the human family. Cf. Plato, Rep. vi, 9; Ixxi. Laws, vi; 
Homer, Odyssey, xvii, 332. Plato wanted slaves and believed in the 
inferiority of all laborers. 

20 Cicero, Pro Domo; Tusculanarum Disputationum Libri, I. 16: 
“They used to believe that the remains of the dead were still alive and 
doing active duty.’ Euripides, Alcestis, 163; Hecuba. 

21 The ancient house was situated within the sacred enclosure. 
This enclosure was divided, among the Greeks, into two parts; the 
first being the court. The house was in the second part. The sacred 
focus was placed near the center of the enclosure. It was conse- 
quently at the foot of the court, near the entrance of the house. The 
Romans had it differently, though essentially the same. The focus 
remained, aS in Greece, in the center of the enclosure, but the build- 
ings were placed around it leaving an inner court; the walls of the 
houses rising around it on all sides, The Greeks used to say that 
religion taught them how to build houses. Fustel de Coulanges, Cité 
Antique, pp. 62-85. : 
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general merriment are interdicted by this profound solem- 
nity based upon an adoration of, and implicit obedience in: 


one central ruler; a man who is the. inheritor; who, by 
virtue of this inheritance giving him power, and ‘of this 
egoism giving him will, assumes, as through the countless 
ages his ancestors assumed, to be the sole owner in life, and 
the immortal to be worshiped, caressed, entreated, propiti- 
ated, glorified, after death! 2? 

We have thus described, as if actually existing among us 
at present, a scene whose stage was once this earth; 23 whose 
unhappy actors were workingmen and women, and whose 
managers were then as now, the capitalists; a scene which 
mankind, grace to an eternal resistance, in turmoils, servile 
wars, and innumerable social communes, has largely out- 
grown. It is a scene which no civilized society could at 
present tolerate. Yet it was the almost all-prevailing one 
among mankind of, the distant past’ in Greece and Italy. 

Lordship, therefore, was the very first condition in the 
establishment of society; slavery its antithesis, the second. 


- Of the middle class occupying the great gap widely separat- 


ing the lord from the slave there was none. That came later. 
For fully six thousand years it has been growing more and 
more numerous until in the nineteenth gentury it may be 
said to have almost filled the great.cavity and is now press- 
ing in all directions to force the extinction of both those 


aged originals. 

_ Theoretically, this middle or intermediary class betwixt 
lord and menial, owner and outcast, immortal and perish- 
able, is perfect; occupying the ambrosial \vales of Utopia 
where men are no longer struggling for existence against 
despotism, ignorance and death. In theory we should sup- 
pose it an altruistic state in which men looking upward to 
wisdom and mutual love, and backward to past ignorance 


22In Greek the éorla deoroiva, in Latin the Lar familiaris, were 
key-words of the ancient pagan family. Etymologically this is the 
origin of the term despot. 

23 We have not space to make copious quotations from the numer- 
ous authors whose descriptions and hints we have ransacked in search 
of the proof of this condition of ancient affairs; but recommend the 
doubtful to the following commentators and original writers: Granier 
de Oassagnac, Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres, &c., Chapters iii, iv, v- 
De Ooulanges, Cité Antique, passim; to the poems of Homer; to al- 
most any of the voluminous works of Cicero; to the Orations of De- 
mosthenes; to, Orelli’s Inscriptionum Oollectio; to Béckh’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Grecarum; to Euripides, Alcestis and especially Hecuba, 
passim; to Plato’s Oreation, Protag. 30-4, Theewt. 30-2, Rep. 21; to 
Pausanias, Descriptio Grecie; to Macrobius, Somnium Scipionis ¢& 
Saturnaliorum Libri and many others. } 
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and competitive greed and hatreds, would erect their society 
and their government upon a plan wherein neither lords nor 
menials could have law or foothold. Such would be the 
revolution realized—the revolution that began with manu- 
missions. But practically—although many are dreaming of 
this ultimatum—we are far from it. Lords still exist 
though with milder domination and slaves yet remain though 
on a higher plain. 

M. de Laveleye informs us that communities held lands 
in common for the people in times past** and cites an 
abundance of instances in proof; but while this may all be 
true, it is none the less true that the original condition was 
that of masters and slaves. Particularly was this the case 
with the people from whose records we extract these data— 
the Aryan race. It is the perfectly natural condition, ex- 
plainable in the theory of development. In the Aryan, 
especially its Indo-EKuropean type, we see the original theory 
of development verified; and it comes to us from prehistoric 
data which philology, archeology and reason harmoniously 
combine to verify. What would man, primitively a wild 
animal, naturally do? Would he not be just like all ani- 
mals! It wants only the observation of an hour to note 
that a group of barnyard fowls, soon after being put into a 
yard begin fighting for mastery or lordship; and this econ- 
flict will not stop until the strongest, cleverest chanticleer 
has mastered every adversary. This also must be said of a 
herd of cattle grazing on a common. The strongest steer, 
after a full test of its muscular forces, becomes master of 
the flock and remains so. With perfect truth it might be 
further remarked that should no individual of the herd be 
of the male gender, the contest for mastery will be between 
the heifers; thus seeming to prove the principle of the 
survival of the fittest without any reference to the instinet 
of perpetuation of species. Even plants, in their struggle 
for existence are constantly in the competitive field, warrmg 
with each other—the tares rooting out the wheat—until the 
hand of the reasoning cultivator lays low the obnoxious 
weeds. Thus it is shown that the principle of individual 
ascendeney with its acknowledgment, is the original and 
natural one. It is the quiritare dominium. The law of 

24De Laveleye, Primitive Property, pp. 137. In attempting to 
prove these notions about primitive property, this author is confronted 
at the outset, with the fact that he is seeking to rebut the principle 


of development; his village communities are a late, not a ‘primitive’ 
condition. 
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natura! selections and survival of the fittest applies without 
the aid of reason. Naturalists who have lavished great 
care and honest pains in search of proof of this philosophy 
in plants, animals and men,” have scarcely brought their 
investigations to bear upon that new, almost supernal power 
of reason, which some admit to have come later, as a result 
of evolution. 

If we are allowed to tread the penetralia of this philos- 
ophy with the eye and ear of a critic we shall find in the 
law of natural selections the bed rock of brute competition. 
While beholding this with the conviction of its truth and 
forced to admit it as the fiat of growth, we shall see that it 
rests upon the toppling trestles of brute force. We shall 
find that the superstructure resting upon these abutments is 
time-worn and rotten. Its spans are becoming unsafe; its 
planking hoof-worn; its stringers sway with the winds of 
newer things and we find ourselves dizzy peering into the 
angry foam of progress below. As long as there are only 
masters and slaves the strongest brutes may survive; but 
when the new idea of manumission arrived which was forced 
upon the masters by the growth of population, the survival 
of the fittest changed hands. If we accept the doctrine of 
natural selection based upon brute force we accept the sur- 
vival of the fittest as its corollary. So long as the doctrine 
is so based it remains undeniably true. Reason is not there. 

But with the advent of reason there came also sympathy, 
civilization, enlightenment; and these have already so filled 
the world with mutual or altruistic sentiment that the work- 
ing classes of both Europe and America are now combining 
with a determination to drive from the world the whole 
brute force upon which the old theory is based. They will 
not longer hear to the competitive principle which holds up 
the shrewdest and strongest as fittest to survive. They de- 
mand the extinction of competitory force and insist unon 
equal opportunities for co-operation such as will result in 
the survival of all. They are thus ushering in the era of 
reason. In disenthralling their species from the competitive 
system of the isolated individual and establishing them on 
the co-operative or altruistic system they procure the revolu- 
tion, They usher in the era of the survival of all and banish 

26 We here incorrectly place man above animals in deference to the 
egolsm he has not outgrown, Especially is man to be considered and 
caused among animals under the philosophy of the fittest, since this 


very survival is mostly the result of the competitive struggle, akin to 
brute force and antedating the milder forces of reason. 
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; : 
from the world the culture of darlings, the reign of parti- 
ality, the prestige of masters and the servility of slaves. 
But as force lies at the bottom of the law of natural selec- 
tions and the survival of the fittest, so reason, its moral 
antithesis, must be the bottom rock upon which the new 
mutualism is founded. 

We cannot leave this theoretical dissertation without some 
- reflections upon the ghastly immorality and the return to 
insatiate selfishness which this new philosophy of the sur- 
vival of the fittest inculeates; and must submit that it not 
only logically ineuleates an arid dreariness of words, but has 
already produced and is producing withering and de- 
moralizing effects. We shall submit that the religion of 
Jesus, planted by a manual laborer and forming the basis 
of hope upon which stands the great labor movement of our 
own time has been severely attacked, stamped as a calamity 
and trodden under foot, notwithstanding the fact that this 
plan of faith has been the power that openly struck the first 
well organized blow at the system of masters and slaves and 
boldly championed it as a principle; and in essence it has 
never since shrunk from its prodigious task toward realizmg 
the much contested doctrine of human equality. 

Viewed from a standpoint of mere comparative strength 
of organized muscle and brain, or of the low cunning and 
prowess which wrench from the weak and unwary what they 
do not contribute to produce, this theory of survival is 
undeniably logical. But these forces are the old, original 
ones and strictly belong to a period prior to the advent of a 
society enlightened and refined by reason. They are animal 
and are of the ages of bullies and of clubs. Why we con- 
front such theorists is that this philosophy does not keep 
march with the very power that gives them insight into it— 
reason. The original state was egotistical with brutal force 
—forcible possession. The next was arbitration, discussion, 
conciliation—all the struggles of reason. The former occu- 
pied an immense, unmeasured period of time, the latter has 
also had its vista of tedious, unhappy ages; for since the 
first glimmerings of history and archeology it has numbered 
between four and five thousand years.and its millennium is 
still far away. It is the transition period; the passage from 
pure brute force and labor ordered by masters and per- 
formed by slaves with survival of the fittest, to the pure era 
of reason, mutual love and mutual care, with the survival of 
all. Such is the revolution. 
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_ Whoever, therefore, at this enlightened day, forgetting 
his reason, the very weapon he wields with which to grasp 
his inspirations, allows this aged original, because it is yet 
true of the beast or the plant, to usurp the domain of reason 
self-won in the struggle of ages,?* returns to the dogma that 
because the survival of the fittest has been true of snarling 
beasts, of the plants and of the club-and-weapon age of 
men, it is also true of men in a state of reason and refine- 
ment, is going backward dragging reason with him into the 
eaves of the troglodyte. 

Let us glance at the moral effect upon the mind, of per- 
sons in search of wealth and other means of happiness nat- 
ural to our lot m the competitive world. A student of 
evolution is constrained by perusing the pages of Lucretius, 
Vogt, Spencer, Darwin and others, to view man as a crea- 
ture without an immortal soul. Through the doctrine of 
development. as explained by Darwin, men are taught to 
understand this perishability merely as a logical corollary of 
the premise itself.27 The theory carries with it the irrepres- 
sible deduction that if man has an immortal soul he has, 
himself, been the maker of it. The theory from the first, 
assumes that he is a creature grown from a long line of 
consequents, each an-effect of causes natural to this world. 
This is evolution. Jt holds that motion and heat acting 
upon the material spread out upon this earth will of them- 
selves, generate life; and that from cells or matrices of 
slime it calls protoplasm—the assumed earliest forms of life 
—come shape, growth and variety, some of which in time 
have reached as high a development as reasoning men, Nor 
are these ideas confined to, or the work of, the benighted and 
superstitious. They are gaining ground among the most 
thoroughly respectable and learned; so much so that it is 
already dangerous for the followers of the old belief upheld 
by Plato and Moses, to criticise or compare arguments 
against the ponderous weight and increasing multiplicity of 

26 Mr. Darwin, a thoughtful and thoroughly careful writer, re- 
frained from. pushing his argument on this subject farther than it 
applies to energy without reason. A careful student of Darwin will 
perceive that he always uses the lower order of life as proof; such 
as plants, birds, fishes, and the other animals. He clings to this, 


not venturing into the domain of the reasoning power, which is alone 
capable to grasp the labor problem. 

27In making these reflections we do not set up a disclaimer against 
the theory of development. The:object is to show the pernicious effect 
upon the mind of masses, should this theory become universally 
acknowledged, and taught, before the competitive system is super- 
seded by the co-operative or socialistic. 
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proof in its support. So irrefutable is the evidence which 
our indefatigable diggers in science have accumulated, that 
from the timorous lispings of a few years ago it has become 
a creed for the army of science; and is claimed by natural- 
ists, by comparative philologists and historiographers, by 
archeologists and others in the field of ethnical research, to 
be the key of the new discovery. 

What then ean science do for the immortal soul? Man, 
certainly, away back in that night of time of which we 
are going to write a history, while yet an animal and brute, 
a homo troglodyticus, not yet knowing how to build a fire or 
hardly to wield a club, could not have possessed so noble 
and highly developed a thing as an immortal soul! Orif we 
ean conceive this to be possible, what shall we think of him 
during the still earlier cycles of his existence in forms yet 
eruder and more remote? Further than this we may in our 
play of fancy measure him at the dawn of his development 
of reason, which is a faculty higher but less unerring than 
instinct. Reason is a gift which must be guided by social 
laws. Not having these, man must have been a maniac; 
either thus, or he preserved enough of instinct to guide 
reason. The ‘reason of a madman turns to cunning.?® 
Cunning, we are told, is the weapon this ferocious, selfish, 
competing, primeval being first used to work his title clear 
to the realms of immortality ! 

Thus in reading rare records of the ancient lowly we 
eannot be too thoughtful or too careful when contemplat- 
ing the subject of immortality. Though old in life’s 
ephemeral span, the human race is still in the dawn of its 
day; and the sun has yet to rise higher and illume many 
a still dark chasm of our belief. The great aphorism of 
Lucretius: 


“Proinde licet quotvis vivendo condere secla: 
Mors eterna tamen nilo minus illa manebit,” 29 


though it has been parried and fought in darkness, is like 
that of Proudhon—“La propriété e’est le vol,” still respect- 
able; and so long as our standard ecyclopedias speak of the 


28 Plato, Laws, vii, 14. ‘The boy, without being fitted by educa- 
tion, becomes crafty and cunning and of all wild beasts the most in- 
solent.’’ Plato knew the fierce nature of men and his seventh book of 
laws is a thoughtful code of precepts for equalizing habits among the 
people, and punishing with means in, use for doing so. Plato even 
doubts the possibility of a soul in such wild creatures. 

29 Lucretius, De Rer‘wm Natura, lib. III. 1088-9. 
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Rerum Natura of Lueretius as the “greatest of didactie 
poems” ®° even now, when the grand sun of man’s morning 
of life has lit up all the grottoes but that of fate and ren- 
dered radiant many a dark belief, just so long is it wisest 
in us to withdraw ecavil, polemic and concern from a post 
mortem future and throw our whole religion into practical 
doings for the improvement of ourselves upon the mortal 
stage. But most especially are these words wise counsel to 
all engaged in a study of the labor problem. 

Such is this wonderful man, says the theorist, developed 
from a protoplasm of slimy earth. Then up to this stage 
he was without a soul—an animal. He further developed 
to the stage of reason—mind. Cunning must then have 
secured for him the boon of an immortal soul; a thing 
which most people agree in believing that the reasonless 
animals do not possess! 

This sort of speculation may appear quite innocent, even 
popular; for such is the freedom of thought im these days 
that men delight in catching at the gossamers of skepti- 
cism. Where the danger to the moral sense arises on this 
new philosophy, is in the fact that the revolution is not 
yet realized. The world is still in its competitive stage. 
Man is still combating with his blind egoism in the strug- 
gle for existence. It is not altruism or mutual love and 
eare that governs his career. He is yet fightmg against 
odds for survival; and if his fitness to win the means of 
life prove insufficient he does not survive, but perishes. 
Knowing this, he is too ready to apply his reason in the 
direction of selfishly actuated cunning, and thus wring out 
a living recklessly. One thing, however, has always barred 
him from the exercise of dishonest cunning. It is con- 
science. From the earliest data we find man building upon 
conscience as the foundation of ethics. As we have shown, 
it began with the mother’s virtue. True, it was absurdly 
imaginative, figuring the rage of the lar familiaris in 
case that weird omnipotent was offended by an evil deed 
of the living. Thus to commit an evil deed used to cause 
conscience to fill the imaginations of men with horrid ap- 
pearances rising from the grave. Goblins and spectres of 
a thousand shapes. Elfins and haunting terrors appeared. 
Conscience was thus the origin of ghosts. Conscience, even 
under the most aristocratic and tyrannical religion, held 
base actions in check. Under the prevailing religions of the 


30 American Cyclopedia, vol. X, p. 717, ed. of 1867. 
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world canseience at this day holds evil doing in check. 
Ethies is now, as in ancient times, based upon conscience. 
All laws are largely the outeome of it, It is the inner 
counselor of outward actions and conscience of the indi- 
vidual must never give up its sceptre so long as the com- 
petitive, egotistical state dominates. When the revolution 
has been accomplished, when society shall have arranged 
the getting of the means of life on the mutual or co-opera- 
tive plan, when it shall no longer be the survival of the 
fittest but the survival of all, when it no longer becomes 
necessary to fight in the ervel, dreary old field of competi- 
tion and the struggle for existence ceases, then we may find 
some vague grounds for imagining ourselves no longer com- 
pelled te apply the cheek of conscience; since wrong doing 
will have lost its incentive. 

But now, in the height of the great competitive struggle 
when working people, goaded at the sight of their own 
labor preduets falling into the rapacious hands of monop- 
~ olies, are again on the rally and are forming the most com- 
pact and extensive organizations that have yet existed; 
just at this moment when the restraining counsels of con- 
science are most needed to cheek and withhold what else 
may become moboeracy, with results more furious and 
sanguinary than the deeds of Eunus and Cleon or of Spar 
tacus and Crixius which we are going te relate, and at the 
very moment the moral world seems riven and quails 
before the swelling legions of aggrieved labor organising in 
the struggle for existence with the multifold weapons of 
an eo enlightenment at their command, what do we 
see 

A new thing in the world. A stranger in ferm of a 
philosophy which denies the immortality of the soul. A 
codex which seeks its precedents back of religion er law, 
beckoning into the world a totally new scheme of dialeeties, 
In denymg the old belief in immortality it stamps the 
ancient conscience; S' for what further use has ethies or 
morality for conscience, after the cherished hope of earning 
some longed-for compensation in the hereafter, has been 
ost 

The only conscience left to man would be that based on 
cunning! This invites him back te the law of Lyeurgas, 

Si: We refer mostly toe that moral side of conselenea whieh has 


hitherto so Sp yeaa actuated and restrained men by foree af belief 
in awards and punishments, 
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which made stealing a virtue but being caught, a crime. 
Conscience the foundation rock of religion, ancient and 
modern, is ground to powder by this new giant philosophy *? 
whose arguments seem fortified by the chemist, the arche- 
ologist, the comparative philologist, the palwontologist, the 
geologist and all naturalists now devoting themselves to 
labors which are to prepare for a study of ethnical science. 
The boldest of these claim, as we have shown, that when in 
the long course of evolution, man, then a brute but with a 
stature more erect and a eranial organism more capacious 
than other creatures with which the forest teemed, began to 


experience the first scintillations of reason, he exercised this 


new and growing gift for his own advantage and to secure 
his own personal survival; sacrificing all others for himself 
through prowess and strategem or cunning. Conscience 
came later and established ethics which has developed 
society, law and order and kept him somewhat restrained. 
Religion is the handmaid of conscience and both groped 
together up to the present time inseparable—neither able 
to exist without the other. . 

Thus the new philosophy finds man. Religion rests upon 
assumed immortality ; conscience upon religion. The philos- 
ophy, by proving that belief in immortality is an illusion, 
that the soul is an etherial delusion, that with the decease of 
body comes our eternal quietus, proves also that there is no 
religion. The great bulwark of humanity, moral law, order, 
hope, restraint, is annihilated at one stroke. Conscience, 
resting upon religion,®* is also shattered with it, and man 
goes back to his primeval cunning and brutal instincts. 

Now, in coloring our description of the revolution in a 
history of ithe lowly, let us select an average workingman 
who has been converted to the new philosophy as thousands 
are—and picture the effect upon him as an agitator of the 
labor question. 

Belief in the doctrine of development is belief either that 


man is without an immortal spirit or that through his own © 


genius and cunning he has evolved or developed one out 


82 Arnobius was in great doubt on the question of immortality. 
Lucretius, author of the celebrated didactic poem on nature, believed 
that the soul perishes with the body. Aristotle, now known as the 
greatest of teachers, could never promise anything to those inquiring 
of him on the problem of immortality. Darwin was equally silent on 
the subject, , ? i 

88 Conscience resting on punishments and rewards for actions in 


- the physical world, as effects of causes, is not here taken into con- 


sideration, 
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of his original beasthood, independently of an almighty 
power. The latter is not even pretended. Consequently 
immortality is denied. The belief also stamps out religious 
conscience; leaving in him the consciousness that, as there 
is no responsibility before God—there being none except 
insentient law which regulates the universe, the only thing 
to consider before the commission of a deed, is caution, for 
safety’s sake; first that the act may not recoil upon himself, 
and second, that he be not caught in it and discovered. 
These are affairs of cold reason. Conscience with its com- 
punctious concomitants, is ruled out of the affair; and rigid 
experimental knowledge, aptitude, tact, adaptiveness take 
its place. No matter how horrible the work to be under- 
taken, he is totally absolved from danger of punishment if 
cunning enough to elude the natural and the statute laws 
and succeed. With cold reason and in cold blood he fear- 
lessly undertakes the deed, knowing that to sueceed is to 
survive his victim and be happy. 

Lions, dogs, wolves, hyenas, vultures are constantly doing 
this for they are in the world of competition and have no 
conscience; and he is not a whit above them morally. Had 
he the restraint of religious conscience in the same field of 
competition, he would be lifted by it above these brutes. 
It teaches him the survival of the fittest and inflates his 
egotism with presumption that he is superior to his victim. 
It thus unhinges the little enlightenment which mutual eo- 
operation and social interaction have by great agonies of 
effort and with the labors of conscience, sympathy and 
belief in immortality, brought into the world. Does it 
indeed, threaten our civilization ? 

One will say this shocking description may apply to the 
workingman; but we think it too often applies practically 
to the most educated. It especially applies to them; for 
such revolting immorality seldom penetrates the ranks of 
laborers who from remote ages of the past have been re- 
ligiously inclined and rather prejudiced in favor of religion. 
No tale of ancient labor can ignore its religion. 

But admitting the workingman and agitator to have 
become a convert to this philosophy, we still have the same 
revolting consequences. Such consequences are now con- 
stantly transpiring. The present century is producing some 
reformers who are believers in the doctrine of development 
and are scoffers of religion. Few of them expect to live. 
beyond their grave. Many have no conscience regarding a 
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future punishment, and are too honest in their earnestness 
when they conspire against great wrongs and argue to 
destroy this civilization. Any person shielded from re- 
straints of conscience by a logic which poses on the dignity 
and grandeur of science, may guard himself and his legions 
from detection by buckling on the life-preserver of cold 
reason, and boxing himself into some sequestered laboratory 
and with recondite presumption, construct infernal ma- 
chines. He may sally out with these and if there come con- 
flicts between him and unjust jurisprudence or even tor- 
nadoes of destruction, it is but the recoil of a philosophy 
that is driving men’s conscience from the earth. 

This lack of conscience is seen in the brutal treatment of 
poor slaves by Damophilus to. which we devote a long 
chapter of this book. It is a want of feeling that marks 
the social ages of the past and rightly does not belong to 
modern days. 

It were difficult to describe the terrible depression of 
moral sentiments to which a man naturally sinks under 
this doctrine, if really convinced by it that his own eun- 
ning, aptitude and ambidexterity are legitimate forces upon 
which he must depend for success and survival. Freed 
from the fear of punishment beyond this life, he finds that 
the conscience within his breast has fled. There is no ever- 
living, responsible soul and consequently no responsibility. 
He finds himself completely absolved from any danger 
except that of failing in the attempt. He depends entirely 
upon adroitness or cunning. Egotism lends him faith in 
this; for men are enterprising and glad to undertake inno- 
cent adventures and in this philosophy every act is innocent 
which does not recoil upon its author. Thus stimulated and 
shielded he goes back to brigandage and hardened to fratri- 
cide, is willing to do devil work of whatever manner that 
promises to gratify greed, whim or caprice, in cajoling the 
transient hour. In the competitive struggle for existence, it 
is true, every one has the same chances but the survival 
falls to him who possesses the most of force, tact and 
cunning. Reason has not yet changed the moral aspects of 
things from this fighting, competitive state, to the mutually 
co-operative condition wherein all harmoniously agree to 
care for each other as the best means of caring for them- 
selves. This great epoch is fast coming. Until its arrival 
men are in the competitive, transitionary state whose prog- 
ress depends upon every possible advantage known in 
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civilization; and one of the most powerful agents 
forming such into noble, sympathetic beings, and quicken 
them into the sweet emotions of love and care, is and alw: 
has been conscience. When the time arrives that reason 
shall have become wise, shall have massed its wayward indi- 
vidualism into collective solidarity, pruned off its egotism, 
dressed itself in robes of charity and mutual love, outgrown 
its benighted gropings and adapted itself to a seat in the 
Christian temple of equality, then there will be time for 
further and more scientifically investigating the crowning 
problem of immortality. et 
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CHAPTER III 


LOST MSS. ARCH ASOLOGY 


TRUE HISTORY OF LABOR FOUND ONLY IN INSCRIPTIONS AND 
MUTILATED ANNALS 


ProtTotyPEs or Industral Life to be found in the Aryan and 
Semitic Branches—Era of Slavery—Dawn of Manumis- 
sion—Patriarchal Form too advanced a Type of Govern- 
ment possible to primitive Man—Religious Superstition 
fatal to Independent Labor—Labor, Government and Re- 
ligion indissolubly mixed—Concupiscence, Acquisitive- 
ness and Irascibility Consequences of the archaic Bully 
or Boss, with unlimited Powers—Right of the ancient 
Father to enslave, sell, torture or kill his Children— 
Abundant Proofs quoted—Origin of the greater and more 
humane Impulses—Sympathy beyond mere Self-preserva- 
tion, the Result of Education—Education originated from 
Discussion—Discussion the Result of Grievances against 
the Outcast Work-people—Too rapid Increase of their 
Numbers notwithstanding the Sufferings—Means Organ- 
ized by Owners for decimating them by Murder—Ample 
proof—The great Amphictyonic League—Glimpses of a 
once sullen Combination of the Desperate Slaves—In- 
cipient Organization of the Nobles. 


Tue history of the lowly classes of ancient society must 
begin with manumissions,! although slave labor seems the 
most ancient. There have come to us very few traces or 
accounts of the slaves of high antiquity. Except some 
relics which have been found in caves, some hieroglyphs 
carved not perhaps by themselves but by masters portraying 
their low condition,? we have no landmarks to guide our 
groping inquiry through the long night of time which 
lasted till the dawn of manumissions. Unlike the African 

1 Granier de Cassagnac, Hist. des Classes Ouvriéres, Chap. v. 

2The typical strikes and uprisings of slaves do not come to us in 


their dreaded form except through vague, uncertain evidence, until 
about 600 years before Christ. See chapters on Strikes and Upris- 


ings; infra. 
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slaves of modern times who were the property of a class 
of masters not of their own race or kindred, the ancient 
slaves were, in race and consanguinity, the equals of their 
masters; and there'can be little doubt that the causes of 
their emancipation were in many instances, their own 
resistance to slavery. At present the laboring classes of 
the same races we are describing—the Semitic and Indo- 
Juropean—are or%anizing in immense numbers and with 
skill iv resist the forces which modern wage servitude in- 
flicts; and it is therefore very similar to the great struggle 
humanity passed through in ancient times, to resist the 
oppressive system under which nearly all were born. The 
difference between the two struggles, however, lies in the 
fact that the ancient one had to deal with the lowest, most 
debased and cruel species of subjugation which the ancient 
religion stamped into its tenets. Both these great struggles 
are of long duration. When the first was partly won 
Christianity came with its doctrine of equality*® and 
brought the struggle into the open world. It went hand im 
hand with the emancipation movement until chattel slavery 
and its vast, aged system may now be pronounced extinct 
throughout the civilized world. The struggle has continued ; 
but from emancipating chattel slavery it has shifted to the 
enfranchisement of competitive labor. 

Notwithstanding the profound learning and research de- 
voted by M. de Laveleye * in proof that the primitive condi- 
tion of mankind was of patriarchal form, we find that the 
great slave system always prevailed among the Aryans from 
whom we are the immediate descendants; and indeed he 
sets out ® with a confession at least that the early Greeks 
and Romans never had any institutions of the communal or 
patriarchal nature. Prof. Denis Fustel de Coulanges makes 
no hesitation in saying that the Aryan religion, as already 
deseribed, made the first born son, by the law of entail, the 


3Granier, Hist. des Olasses Quvriéres, pp. 392-4; Laveleye, Primi- 
tive Property. Introduc. to 1st ed., pp.: xxvi, Xxvii,, XXX, Xxxi. Here 
M. de Laveleye again admits slavery to have been earlier than com- 
munism. 

4 Primitive Property. Eng. trans., pp. 7-25, Chap. ii. 

5Idem, p. 6. ‘From the earliest times the Greeks and Romans 
recognized private property ds applied to the soil and traces of ancient 
tribal communities were already so indistinct as not to be discoverable 
without careful study.” M. de Laveleye might better have said such 
traces are not discoverable at all; and indeed, the most of the in- 
stances he cites are of a comparatively recent era, the probable de- 
velopment of resistance, thousands of years after the manumission of 
slaves had set in as a result of their strikes and uprisings, of which 
we get clues. 
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owner of his own children who thus became slaves.6 Ref- 
erences to this old custom are very numerous in the ancient 
writings.’ Under Lycurgus ® the Spartans tried the system 
of communal proprietorship from the year 825 to 371 B.C. 
Although every deference was paid to the tenets of the 
Pagan religion that this celebrated code of laws established 
by the great lawgiver should not interfere with worship, yet 
worship itself beg interwoven with property was seriously 
disturbed ; because to divide among the people, the rabble, 
the profane, that which fell to the god who slept under 
the sacred hearth, or to his living son, seemed to be a 
sacrilege too blasphemous to endure. The scheme fell to 
naught. The probable fact is, that the ancient pater- 
familias, perceiving himself robbed of his paternity, united 
with other patricians in similar trouble and succeeded in 
working the overthrow of the innovation. We propose to 
establish that these great innovations, like the laws of Ly- 
curgus and many similar attempts at reform, the detailed 
causes of whose mighty commotions sometimes shook Rome 
_end Greece like the eruption of a voleano, were often caused 
by the multitudes of secret trades and other social organiza- 
tions existing in those ancient days. 

Historians seldom mention them. The reason for this 
is quite clear. This disturbing element was made up of the 
outeasts of society. How did it come about that there were 
such outeasts? The answer to this involves a detour of 
discovery into phenomena of evolution. Of a family of say 
thirty persons—there exists abundance of evidence that there 
were often thirty and more persons born to one patrician 
or lord ®—there is but a single owner or director, the first- 
born son. The other children and servants by purchase or 
otherwise, are slaves. It was a erime to leave the paternal 
estate. They might be clubbed to death for dissatisfaction 
with their lot but they must not leave or desert it. That 
entailed certain death. In extraordinary circumstances they 
actually did leave the bondage of the paternal estate and 
became wanderers or nomads. This was the probable origin 
of the second estate. We mean by this the freedman. 
Whether they obtained their freedom by revolt and blood- 

6 La Oité Antique; Leviticus, ii, 4. 

7 Plato, Minos, also Servius In Aineid, v. 84, vi, 152. < 

8 Roscher, Histoire de lV’Economie Politique, French tr. Paris, p. 
192. ‘He adopted a common property; education in common, eat- 
ing in common, stealing authorized, commerce interdicted, precious 


metals proscribed, land divided equally among the citizens, etc.” 
9 Granier de Cassagnac, Hist. des Olasses Ouvriéres, p. 70. 
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shed, by. running away from their masters, or by emancipa- 


tion as per agreement, makes little difference. In the Asiatic 


races of later times mentioned by Le Play,?° they seem to 
have never relinquished their allegiance to some lord, patri- 
arch or ruler. By a tenacity of liabit to which we shall refer, 
the very most ancient customs thus sometimes come down to 
us. The power of human habit is astonishing. There linger 
to this day, in the religion worshiped by the most enlightened 
of mankind, many rites and forms common in remote an- 
tiquity; for although the tenets and the sentiment are no 
longer the same, the old rites befit themselves to the new 
ideas. 

Desertion from this bondage is known to have been a 
very risky affair; because the deserter or runaway slave had 
not only the perils of the act of desertion to run but he also 
forfeited his right and title to the small hope of bliss 
accorded him by the gods after death. Even at emancipa- 
tion the right of worship ceased,!! and a new altar had to 
be erected. This was in case of marriage of a daughter 
when no one was injured or offended. But a deserter was 
treated with terrible malignity both by the father or owner 
and by the injured deity whose relationship in pedigree or 
consanguinity he severed, desecrated, disgraced by the blas- 
phemous act. They had curious opinions on death; and 
religion to those ancient working people, was a part of 
life? The fear of not being buried with the right of 
sepulture was greater than the fear of death itself.18 Al- 
though comparatively no consequence was attached to a 
slave, yet the slave himself being by lineage and by entail- 
ment a chattel, evidently had some right to sepulture. Of 
what kind it is difficult to determine,!* because historians 
who recorded military deeds and legal transactions which in 
later days were considered work for noblemen, were them- 
selves almost always of noble blood and would not mention 

10 Le Play, Organization of Labor, Chap. i, § 9, Eng. trans., as- 
sures us that among the nomads, the direct descendants of one father 
generally remained grouped together. They lived under the absolute 
authority of the head of the family, in a system of community. Some 
of them are living in this method still. 

11 Fustel de Coulanges, Cité Antique, Ohap. iii. . 

12 Idem, Chap. i, p. 12. ‘The original belief among the generations 
of antiquity was, that human beings still lived in the tomb; that the 
soul did not separate from the body, and that it remained fixed to 
that part of the ground in which the remains were buried.” 

138 Idem, Chap. i, Antiques Croyances. 

14 Later we find cremation; but only the poor who possessed no 


ground burned their dead. These were the outcasts supposed to have 
no souls. 
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so mean a thing as a slave who performed labor. This fact 
accounts largely for the scarcity of written record in regard 
to labor in ancient times. 

Compelled by the darkness of this unwritten age of slav- 
ery which must have lasted infinitely longer than seven 
thousand years of whose events we catch an occasional 
glimpse, we first find the great philosopher Aristotle ac- 
knowledging,’® in his startling prediction that “slave labor 
may become obsolete.” So again Rodbertus of our own 
times, looking at and judging from the organized resistance 
of laboring men, predicts that society will outgrow wages or 
competitive slavery.1° Here are two seemingly parallel 
eases; the one representing a condition of affairs 350 years 
before Christ, the other taken from actual conditions before 
our own eyes, in both cases, given against the stubborn will 
of the ruling wealthy by two of the profoundest and most 
daringly honest philosophers the world has produced. At 
the time Rodbertus von Jagetzow made this startling pre- 
diction, Germany under Bismarck, was stiflmg every effort 
of press, legislation, trade-unions and socialists, to give the 
dreaded fact to the world. The freedmen at the time of 
Aristotle were forming an innumerable phalanx of com- 
bined strength. It is not hard for students of sociology to 
understand why in ancient times no mention was made by 
historians of the wonderful organizations which then existed. 
But for laws necessarily recorded for the use of government 
and for the habit which labor unions of those times enter- 
tained, compulsorily perhaps, of inscribing their names, fes- 
tivities, the tutelary saint they worshiped and the handi- 
craft they belonged to, upon slabs of stone, there would be 
no means of knowing or even conjecturing the history of a 
transition period which launched mankind, after long cen- 
turies of struggle, out of a passive submission to abject 
servitude into the true competitive system. We shall farther 
on have more to say in detail of the hatred and contempt 
which the ancient slave masters held toward their poor 
working chattels. 

There was a taint upon labor. So there is now. Thus 
far then, there is no progress. We shall attempt to analyze 
the original cause of this taint upon labor and prove that 
the progress of to-day consists in its diminution. 

15 Aristotle, Politics, i, 4 


16 Rodbertus, Normal Arbeitstag ; Ely, Hist. French and German 
Socialisms, pp. 176-7. 
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Admitting the theory of development we go back to man 
at the dawn of reason, when he was still'a beast. We even 
imagine a group, such as Professor Oswald Heer has pic- 
tured in the frontispiece of his masterly scientific work on 
the fossils of Switzerland.17 Prowling around this group 
of naked human forms—some upon trees, others crawling, 
others walking plantigrade, or gorilla-like—we see wild ani- | 
mals, birds and reptiles, all in search of food. Just as the 
steer after a desperate encounter with its rival comes out 
the victor and ever holds the mastery over the rest of a 
herd, so the most powerful and ferocious of this group of 
primeval men wins with his club, his fingers, or fists the 
mastery over the rest. These are first impulses. They are 
entirely animal in character. Wild geese and ducks seek 
in conflict the means of knowing which of their flock shall 
be leader in their flight; and him of the most magnetic or 
muscular or intellectual powers they follow. The purely 
animal, then, is the form which primitive, animal man as- 
sumes. This strong master of the group is the prototype 
of the patrician and inheritor of the estate as thousands of 
years afterwards we find him lord of the manor with his 
slaves about him. It would be absurd to suppose that im- 
mediately at the dawn of reason, this wild animal actually 
assumed one of the highest types of civilization. The com- 
munistic or even the patriarchal is one of the highest forms 
which human beings have attempted. They have, it is true, 
been attempted but mostly to prove failures; simply be- 
cause they were of a type even in their crudest state, too 
far progressed for others to appreciate and apply. The 
master or as we may better characterize him, the bully has 
always been too jealous. That Abraham and Moses tried 
a very low form of it, and isolated themselves so as not to 
interfere with others, is true. But it is too well known that 
the Hebrews were not appreciated in their good work. 
Their very attempt to institute the patriarchal system even 
in its imperfect, half competitive form, brought against 
them the jealousy of the world of heathendom. It was an 
intolerable innovation upon the more ancient, aristocratic, 
brutal system of masters and slaves. And it was no mere 
individual, but this gigantic system which massed its powers 
to drive the presumptious Hebrews from the face of the 
earth. 

The mere animal form of government must have come 


17 Dr. Oswald Heer, Urwelt der Schweis. 
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first. This reasoning, says the law of evolution, must have 
borne very brutal forms. Surely enough, so we find it at 
the dawn of history and at the highest discernible antiquity 
not only in Greece and Rome but in Egypt. It was the 
slave system under which the Egyptian monuments were 
built; and no thinking person can doubt that thousands of 
years of this slavery must have elapsed before the Egyptians 
arrived at the art of architecture in which recorded history 
finds them. Advancing reason had already been of millen- 
nial date ere those people could have known how to carve 
their hieroglyphs with nice precision upon the monuments. 
Again, we fail to see that these inscriptions mention any 
mode of a more ancient communal or patriarchal govern- 
ment. The simplest form of governing the primeval race 
must have been the one adopted; and the simplest was the 
one common among the animals of to-day. There was at 
the head of every group, or tribe, or family, a master ; and 
him the rest obeyed, afterwards adored. 

It next seems natural that surrounded by wild and fierce 
creatures of the waters, glades and: forests, the first reason- 
able thing to protect this master would be to select some 
place of security—some rock or eave or height, whence he 
might go or send forth into the forests, the swamps and 
shores in search of fruit, roots, shellfish and game. An- 
other thing; it is natural for man to settle permanently 
somewhere. ‘This is peculiarly the case with the Aryan 
races. It is the form of life almost universally adopted by 
the Indo-Europeans. They select a seat and conquer and 
subjugate in all directions. This also corresponds with our 
proposition that the first idea was to obtain a home. With 
the growth of experience in the application of reason came 
egoism which it is said the brute does not often manifest. 
Now with animal prowess, a little reason and a large ego- 
ism; we have what the present labor movement calls a 
“boss.” He is endowed with the three great attributes which 
our modern authorities on moral philosophy denominate 
irascibility and concupiscence. 

Given the right of proprietorship wrung through superi- 
ority in physical power from his tribe and his children, and 
he unhesitatingly uses them as slaves. This the true beast 
cannot do, since it requires reason. The first impulse, that 
of eupidity, makes him a tyrant and the second, that of 
irascibility, fills him with cruel ferocity, accounting for the 
well known fact that the ancient slave-holder could and 
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often did kill his own children.'® The first impulse, that of 
concupiscence and acquisitiveness combined into one, makes 
him desirous to enjoy and accumulate. So his children are 
numerous. These two nearly allied sources of human desire 
or greed filled him with a rivalry to accumulate and often 
to sequester the stores which the toil of his slaves produced. 

A third impulse, that of sympathy, bemg yet mostly 
wanting, man reasonably was thus filled with pomp and 
greed. These whetted his yet unbridled passions, making 
him ambitious to embellish his estate, caused the land to be 
fruitful, inspired him to build better houses, select and 
multiply his concubines and otherwise adorn the paternity. 
But the original parent-aristocrat or paterfamilias never 
until much later, desisted from the enforcement of absolute 
virtue of the parent-aristocrat mother or materfamilias. 

Sympathy, it would seem came to him but tardily. Sym- 
pathy was inspired later ;—brought into the world through 
the cult of the organizations of freedmen, after the begin- 
ning of the era of manumissions. Socrates and Aristotle 
recognized their powerful school of fraternal coherence and 
mutual love which it seems almost certain culminated in the 
wonderful institution known as Christianity, destroying the 
old Paganism or, at least, laying the foundation for its 
final eradication from the world. 

This picture presents a poor outlook for the slaves, who 
were obliged to perform the master’s drudgery. They, how- 
ever, always had two advantages: being to the family born, 
they owned a meagre right to some kind of burial; whereas 
it is known that later, the freedman could only expect cre- 
mation. To have the remains refused the noble rite of 
burial was a disgrace. It was a virtual acknowledgment 
that the person had no soul. Malefactors, runaways or de- 
serters and freedmen so lowly as to be without protection, 
in other words all whom God spurned to recognize as having 
an immortal life, were burned or east out to rot without 
honors.1® The other advantage was that their owners were 
their supporters which freed slaves from the responsibilities 
of the struggle for bread. Still the whole picture presents 
a poor outlook for the slaves who were obliged to perform 

18 Terentius, Heauton Timorumenos, Act III, 5; Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Antiquitates Romane, lib. II, cap. xxvi; Oodex Justiniani, 
lib. VII, tit. xlvii, Pandecte, (Digest), lib. XXVIII, leg. xi. 

19 Cicero, De Legibus, 2, 28. ‘‘The dead person,’ says the law 
of the Twelve Tables, ‘shall be neither buried nor burned within the 


city of Rome.’ How could that be? ‘The fact is, all who now are 
buried within the city are of noble stock.” 
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his drudgery. But as if they might be inclined to desert 
him the religious belief was so riveted upon their benighted 
minds that for thousands of years they did not doubt that 
the punishment for desertion would be a species of damna- 


tion. The slaves were taught that the most hallowed of all. 


places were the central focus or altar of worship of the 
manes of their master. The holy and awful funeral.repast 
had always to be partaken upon the same spot where the 
family ancestors lay. Thus for generations families wor- 
shiped each other at the same tomb.?° We have already 
quoted from Dr. Fustel that the dread of being deprived of 
sepulture was greater than the fear of death itself. So 
fearful were the ancients, even the ancient laborers, of 
arousing the ire of their tutelary deities that they wor- 
shiped them by sacrifices. They even fed?+ these dis- 
engaged souls ?? and periodically furnished them with wine, 
milk, fruit, honey and other table delicacies which in life 
they had been known to prefer. These strange beliefs 
which were by no means confined to the Indo-European, but 
as Fustel de Coulanges has made clear, embraced the entire 
Aryan family,?* were the prevailing ones. and formed the 
basis of the great Pagan religion. The superstition worked 
so powerfully upon the benighted conscience of slaves that 
however severe their lot, they required a higher scale of 
enlightenment than could be had in these low forms of 
slavery before they could see their way clear to revolt. 
This, however, came in the course of time. There is no 
doubt that discussion among the numerous organizations of 
freedmen did much toward bringing this about. The in- 
creasing number of slaves also gave them opportunity to 
meet and interchange opinions. In the deep gloom of 
abject slavery men seldom revolt. Revolt is especially rare 
where there is no contact with public opinion adverse to it. 

It is not probable, therefore, that the slaves, however bad 
their treatment, found themselves in a condition enough 

20 Huripides, Trojans, 381. 

21 Virgil, Aneid, III, 300; Euripides, Iphigenia, 476, ‘‘Behold, I 
pour upon the earth of the tomb milk, honey _and wine; for it is with 
these that we revivify the dead;” Cf. also, Ovid, Fastus, II, 540. 

22 Critically, this expression is incorrect; for the ancients believed 
that the soul was never disengaged, but "yemained buried with the 


body in bliss. Consult Fustel de Coulanges, Oité Antique, liv. I, 


Chap. iy. 

23In substance Dr. Fustel, Idem. p. 26 says: ‘‘These beliefs are 
certainly not borrowed either by the Greeks from the Hindoos nor 
by the Hindoos from the Greeks; but they belong to both races, far 
apart and are derived from Central Asia.” 
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advanced in the scale of manhood to organize revolt until 
thousands of years of their abject servitude had elapsed. 
But it appears certain that revolts had been going on for a 
long time before we catch the earliest clues to their history. 

When language had become perfected and means of mu- 
tual comprehension had come into their grasp, so that an 
intelligent interchange of each other’s feelings was possible, 
and it became easy to express their grievances and sufferings 
one with another, they began to revolt. If a lord or capital- 
ist in a paroxysm of unbridled rage, ordered one slave for a 
trivial offense to be strangled by the others,?* they were 
compelled to be the executioners of their comrade. If his 
majesty raised his hand and dashed out the brains of his 
own child, the other children,?> though by no means so 
keenly sensitive to the horrors as we of our own time, would 
feel a common sympathy and perhaps lay up the infanticide 
for a future day of vengeance. When the right of sepul- 
ture was taken from them and they found that even the 
consolation of religion was gone, they went desperate and 
reckless over the imagined withdrawal, by the God they 
worshiped, of his blessing. In this state of mind they must 
have frequently plotted together and concocted insurrec- 
tions.2* They, however, did not co-operate with each other 
for the accumulation of wealth. This is a phenomenon of 
which we shall hereafter speak more lengthily. But the 
principal cause of the rebellions which in course of time 
became very common, was their increase among themselves. 
It must not be supposed that because the master owned 
all at their expense and degradation, he could and did live 
in unbridled libertinism among his human chattels, who by 
reason of the taint on labor never had recognized family 
alliances among each other. However stringent the rules of 
tyrants over the oppressed they were never known to en- 

24 See story of Damophilos in Chapter viii, on the revolt of Eunus, 

25 We have, in the ancient records, ‘many allusions to the murder of 
children by the lords of the estate. Seo Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Archiologia Romana, lib. IT, cap.,xxvi. “The lawgiver of the Romans 
(meaning Romulus) ‘‘is reputed’ to have given great power to the 
father to exercise over his son; and for all causes whatsoever he 
could kill him. He even possessed the choice of murdering him 
himself.” The Code of Justinian has it, that “the right of life and 


death was once permitted to fathers over their children.’’ Lib, viii, 
tit. xlvii, leg. x. 34 

_26 Undeniable evidence of this is found in the great servile wars of 
Sicily, where Demeter or Ceres, goddess of that region was com- 
plained of by the slaves as having deserted them. See Biicher, Auf- 


stdnde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 53 and 54, Siefert, Sicilische Sklaven- 
kriege, S. 17-18. 
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tirely prevail over nature. What the form of alliance be- 
tween the sexes of the very ancient slaves may have been 
is not fully known ;—whether free of formality or by the 
igature of accorded right.27_ Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that the human race was by no means dependent for 
its increase upon the heads of optimate families. As was 
the case with the negro slaves in the Southern States of the 
American Republic, so in Greece and Italy the slaves multi- 
plied among themselves. In course of time they grew very 
numerous. Of course, as their number increased they out- 
grew the actual requirements of the landed estate to which 
they were enfeoffed. Then they were sold to other estates or 
killed.2* Later when wars occurred they become mercen- 
aries,” in earlier times, under their owners, as impedimenta 
of the army; not as combatants, because they were of too 
ignoble birth to engage in the aristocratic vocation of war. 
Still later we find them assuming the dignity of combatants. 
Of this latter period we find clearer traces, and shall show 
that these mercenaries were none other than the super- 
numeraries from the estates, who had run away to take into 
their own hands the struggle for existence. It is very easy 
to prove that there were organizations or unions of mercen- 
aries who sold their services to princes and their generals, 
undertaking to accomplish certain military feats for a rec- 
ompense. ; 

But we are still treating of the workingman as a slave. 
The father of the family was one individual. But the 
family itself often consisted of fifty. Now as the only one 
of all these eligible to the blooded dignity of nobility was 
the father, what became of the rest? # They were not only 
slaves but they formed, as it were, another race. They 


_ were the plebeians, the proletariat; “hewers of wood and 


drawers of water.” It was impossible under the extremes 
of this social divergence, for any communication or sympa- 
thy to be recognized between them. Even though the master 


21 Bee Ohapters xiii to xx on the Colleyia and Sodolicia of Italy 
and the Branot and Thiasoi of the Greek-speaking labor unions, which 
produce plenty of proof that from before B. C. 600, the freedmen had 
their laws of marriage. The more ancient siavery is obscure in records 
of the social habits of the poor. ’ 

24 Granier de Cassagnac, Hist, des Classes Ouwritres, p. 61. : 

29 Grote, History of Greece,—Dionysiue the Lider, Dionysius, 
Tyrant of Syracuse, employed mercenaries, and Dion’s conquest of 
Syracuse against Dionysius the Younger was begun with mercenary 
troops in B, C. 859. 4 

60 The Materfamiliae or married mother kept herself in severe se- 
clusion so a6 to be above suspicion. 


“THE FIRST MERCENARY SOLDIERS 8 
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was the father and the child legitimate though a slave, by 
the deadly inheritance of his bondage riveted upon him 
through immemorial usage, he dared not look up into his 
parent’s face with the sweet, tender love of our modern 
consanguinity! It was a sacrilege. Equality was impos- 
sible. The number, therefore, of the slave race compared 
with the noble, was as fifty to one. Even as late as the 
beginning of that powerful reform known as Christianity 
which may be characterized as an emancipation proclama- 
tion, the slave system was in full operation and the num- 
ber of slaves enormous. 

It is through that long night of slavery for the working 
people, that humanity received its almost indelible stamp 
of reproach and contempt which lingers to-day in the “taint” 
of labor. During the struggle of strikes and uprisings that 
set in after the slaves became numerous and colonies of 
them, either as marauders or adventurers appeared, the 
slave race developed many men and women of extraordinary 
genius and ability. We shall ‘present an elaborate history 
of these as landmarks in our biography of the lowly while 
groping through the barren-void which the historians and 
the literary wreckers have left us, torn in fragments or 
quite unchronicled in their short sighted contempt and eager- 
ness to set forth only exploits which the ambition of their 
noble masters inspired. So poor was the food doled out by 
the masters to their slaves that they may be said to have been 
fed like animals from the crib. Horace, Herodotus, Lu- 
eanus, Livy, Pliny and many others give testimony of the 
wretched food these poor slaves received in Greece, Egypt 
and Rome. Peas,*! nuts, roots, pods, skimmed milk, very 
poor bread, and none made of white wheat flour.22 Great 
suffermg from want is mentioned in Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory, among the slaves of Italy. An epidemic like the black 
death twice broke out among them. He also states that this 
disease did not attack the noble or well-to-do people.** 
These great sufferings and privations caused the death rate 
to be so high as to decimate the ranks of the slaves thus 
reducing the danger always feared by the masters, of revolt 
and of plottmgs for insurrection. Aside from the curse 

31 Horace, Ad Pisonem, v, 249. 

32 Homer, Odessey, lib. VIII, c. v, 221, 222. The earth-born mul- 
titudes: ‘I declare myself much better than the earth-born multitude 
—mere porridge-eating mortals.” 


33 Pliny, Natural History, XXVI, c¢. iii. ‘This distemper did not 
trouble the well-to-do among our forefathers.” 
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which their lowly condition stamped upon the slaves, they 
were treated with ignominy and generally marked with the 
stichus ** on their faces. The word stigma among the Greeks 
was full of reproach, not only because the scars were on the 
faces and bodies of these poor white men and women *® 
doomed to perpetual servitude, but because it was also in- 
delibly stamped upon their social life. Granier who pro- 
duced a gem in his great work °* for which the subsequent 
labor movement acknowledges its indebtedness, says of this 
ancient slavery: “This curse of blood is implacable. Ven- 
tidius Bassus was so fortunate as to become a consul. They 
said to him, you were a boot-black. Galerius, Diocletian, 
Probus, Pertinax, Vitellius, even Augustus had the good 
fortune to become emperors. They said to Galerius: You 
were a swineherd; to Diocletian: You were a slave; to Pro- 
bus: Your father was a gardener; to Pertinax: Your father 
was a freedman; to Vitellius: Your father was a cobbler; 
and they went so far as to write on the marble of the statue 
of Augustus, in the life time of this master of the world: 
Your grandfather was a merchant, and your father a us- 
urer.” The same keen observer in his investigation of these 
ancient phenomena of slavery, makes a very important sug- 
gestion, the result, he says, of his own personal reading of 
the Iliad of Homer: that as there is in the whole of that 
celebrated poem, not one allusion to freedmen, or to the sub- 
ject of emancipation; whereas in the Odyssey there appear 
many allusions thereto it is therefore, following the line of 
reason adopted by comparative philologists and _histori- 
ographers in search of facts in ethnography, very reason- 
able to suppose that the Iliad is the oldest, and that the 
Odyssey came afterwards.*” Here is a suggestion worth 
much to anthropologists in general; and it is to be hoped 
it may be cleared so as to become useful to the study of 
Sociology. We hear of no great spasm like that of the war 
of the rebellion of our own day, which produced the emanci- 
34 See Oomedie of Plautus: Stichus, “The marked Slave;’’ also 


Plutarch, Nicias, 29; Xenophon, De Vectigal, c. iv; Diod. XXXIV, 
Fragment, Dindorf. X 

85 Homer, Iliad, I. 233. ‘The earth-born multitude.” 

36 Granier de Cassagnac, Hist. des Classes Ouvriéres; especially in 
Chap. v, 117; McCullagh, Industrial History of Free Nations ;—The 
Greeks. This scholar quotes from Hesiod Hrga kai Hemerat, where 
the great poet appeals to the lords for amelioration of the people’s 
sufferings: “Hesiod lived for many years in Botia where the op- 
pression and exclusiveness of the dominant classes was as unrelenting 
as in Lacedwmon.”’ Greek Industries, pp. 6-7. 

87 Granier de Cassagnac, Hist. des Classes Ouvriéres, Chap. v, p. 
109. 
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pation of the slaves. If nothing of that kind occurred be- 
tween the composition of those two poems, so ancient and 
obscure, then it is reasonable to imagine that the emancipa- 
tion was gradual; and if gradual, an unlimited time must 
have elapsed—perhaps thousands of years—between their 
composition. This alone seems capable of solving the incon- 
gruity. But it tends forcibly to show the astonishing age of 
slavery which may well be called the long night of suffering 
of our progenitors. Certain it is, however, that the Iliad 
treats of the extremes; the lords upon the one hand and on 
the other the slaves. The want of an intermediary class 
shows its high antiquity. 

At any rate, all these researches accumulate evidence 
showing the absurdity of a communistic or nomadic form 
of society having been possible among the Indo-Europeans 
from whom we are descended unless that tendency super- 
vened upon the ancient system of land tenure in subsequent 
times. There crops out one curious association in very an- 
cient history which, to the reader wishing to gratify his mili- 
tary or ecclesiastical taste is totally unaccountable; but 
which appears quite plain to those who study history to 
enjoy glimpses of the social life of the past. We refer to 
the aristocratic Amphictyonic Council. The student of the 
great slave system sees the absurdity of attributing this 
ancient series of protective organizations either to ambitious 
military schemes or to pure piety, although they are given 
to us by historians, as a system of neighbors organized to 
protect and perpetuate the worship of the Gods. They come 
down to us from the gloomy tradition of high antiquity; 
and to the two first mentioned classes they are utterly in- 
comprehensible. The sociologist, however, who sees the 
slaves growing in numbers while the gens ** remained sta- 
tionary in numbers, can easily picture the causes and spirit 
of these leagues. They were confederations of the lords or 
individual owners of the patrimonies or estates. These 
estates, as we have seen, fell to the lords, by entail in pri- 
mogeniture. The Amphictyony *® was simply a co-operative 
association of the lords to defend their estates; and they 
most naturally, as customary with all Pagan ancients, held 
forth first and foremost the horrors of irreligion, knowing 
that the superstition of the slaves was their true stronghold, 

88 Latin “Gens,” whence the “gentry.” See Mann’s Ancient and 


Medieval Republics, Chapter vi. 
39 Fiske, American Political Ideas, p. 72. 
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THE AMPHICTYONIC LEAGUE fag 


since by making it appear that attack upon or contemptu- 
ousness of the holy property was an unpardonable misde- 
meanor or even to utter words of conspiracy against that 
property remaining in the hands of the first born son, was 
blasphemy. This superstition thus inculeated was always, 
in ancient times, the bulwark of protection to the nobles. 
The Amphictyony existed 2,000 years before Christ, prob- 
ably even much prior to that time, and grew more and more 
powerful, until about B.C. 700 it had grown in numerie 
strength and in the subtle art of self-protection so that it 
assumed the dignity of the Amphictyonie Council, seated 
itself in the holy temples of Apollo and Demeter, and had 
delegates who met there spring and autumn, representing 
twelve tribes or states of Greece and the Archipelago. Some 
600 years before Christ the Amphictyonic Council had mis- 
understandings with its delegates and wars of extermina- 
tion began. ‘These troubles were called the holy wars. It is 
known that for many centuries these corporations protected 
themselves mutually. If one of the small neighborhoods 
represented in and protected by the federation was attacked 
or threatened, the entire power of all the others was thrown 
together in its defense. The article of agreement between 
them ran as follows: Not to destroy or allow to be de- 
stroyed or cut off from water, in peace or war, any town in 
the Amphictyonic brotherhood; not to plunder *° the prop- 
erty of the god or treacherously extract valuables from the 
sanctum. Now in face of the fact that there were by this 
time great numbers of supernumerary slaves who had, on 
account of their servitude and the abuses they suffered, be- 
come reckless, fierce and ready to enter upon a life of des- 
perate revolt, still we find writers denying that this brother- 
hood had any other idea than a purely religious one. To 
the searching sociologist it is quite clear that this organiza- 
tion must have been one of the very first efforts of the Indo- 
Kuropeans to form a government for the protection. of 
property. 

From incipiency this must have been the earliest form of 
government. But it was an aristocratic government which 
east a taint on labor. It perpetuated the holiness of prop- 
erty which has ever since upheld the dogma of divine right 

40 The custom was to bury with the deceased father many precious 
articles of which he was fond in life. See Funck-Brentano, La Civili- 
sation et ses Lois, on this Fetish custom and his evidence that the 


favorite wife was often buried alive along with the other trinkets; | 
livre II, c. ii, pp. 114-116. 
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of the fathers and of kings and is probably the originator 
of that ‘dogma. Away back in the past, before the country 
had become thickly peopled and while superstition combined 
with rigid rules of the masters, kept down all danger of 
revolt among the slaves, there were no cities.41 We have not 
space in this work to explain the phenomenon of the ancient 
city, but refer the curious to Dr. Fustel, whose work #? can- 
not be perused without profit. Modern scholars are making 
valuable compilations of evidence showing that cities, like 
nearly everything else, were a natural and gradual growth. 

The great Hesiod, himself a poor freedman if not a slave, 
may have had the Amphictyonic league and its wars in mind 
when he wrote: 


“Men’s right arm is law; for spoils they wait 
And lay their mutual cities desolate.” 43 


41 Fustel de Coulanges, Cité Antique, liv. III, ¢. ii, et. iii. 
42 Id. III, ¢. i. 
43 Hesiod, Erga kai Hemerai, V, 161. 








CHAPTER IV 


ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES 


ANCIENT GRIEVANCES OF THE WORKERS 


WoRKING PEOPLE destitute of Souls—Original popular Beliefs 
—Plato finally gives them half a Soul—Modern Ignorance 
on the true Causes of certain Developments in History— 
Sympathy, the Third Great Emotion developed out of 
growing Reason, through mutual Commiseration of the 
Outcasts—A new Cult—The Unsolved Problem of the 
great Eleusinian Mysteries—Their wonderful Story— 
Grievances of slighted. Workingmen—Organization im- 
possible to Slaves except in their Strikes and Rebellions 
—tThe Aristocrats’ Politics and Religion barred the Doors 
against Work-people—Extraordinary Whims and Antics 
at the Eleusinian Mysteries—The Causes of Grievances 
endured by the Castaway Laborers—Their Motives for 
Secret Organization—The Terrible Cryptia—The horrible 
Murders of Workingmen for Sport—Dark Deeds Unveiled 
Story of the Massacre of 2,000 Workingmen—Evidence 
—The Grievances in Sparta—In Athens—Free Outcast 
Builders, Sculptors, Teachers, Priests, Dancers, Musicians, 
Artisans, Diggers, all more or less Organized—Return to 
the Eleusinian Mysteries—Conclusion. 


Dvrine the long period ocecupying—in the case of the 
Indo-European race from which most of us are derived, 
several thousand years, there came about a differentiation in 
favor of the slaves. Granier in his bright exposition of this 
great social subject, declares slavery to have been the natural 
outcome of the Pagan, or family religion.1 Fustel de Coul- 
anges in his instructive and extraordinarily lucid work has 
proved every word written by Granier upon this daring 
theme, to be true.? Philosophers of our age, catching at 
written and unwritten obscurities which saliently obtrude 
upon the path of researchers groping in sociology, are get- 

1 Hist. des Olasses Ouvriéres, pp. 39-41. Vide Chap. iii, passim. 

2La Oité Antique, pp. 76-89; See also Iliad, xxi, Odyssey, xxii, 


Leviticus, xxv, 40, 41, 44, 47, mere 
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ting down to real causes of events which for 2,000 years 
remained phenomena undeciphered. Ages upon ages have 
rolled and the mouldering stones and tablets, invaluable with 
their begrimed inscriptions, have saucily stared at science, 
unheeded. Furtive hints by ancient historians for centuries 
have mocked the lore of universities, bearing their inuendos 
which failed to insult the professorial sticklers to our darlmg 
notes and emendations. Great Social wars with ominous 
wing have been flopping and airing our ignorance as to their 
deep, suppressed causes. Then the downfall of the Roman 
empire—that of all others most inexplicable wonder—has 
been for twenty centuries chopped up into indigestible mor- 
sels and administered to students of history searching after 
great events and ecclesiastical lore. At last the student of 
sociology enters the field. He is philosopher enough to 
divest himself of the crusty film in which prejudice is 
encysted and manly enough to step out of the contumelious 


state and like a Murillo go down among the tatterdemalions : 


and give them credit for what they were. 

Society began with the bully.* It began with unbridled 
irascibility, concupiscence and egoism. This creature, man, 
having killed or clubbed away the others, sought among the 


_females the handsomest mate and in the best cave or hut 
began the family. The Aryan is not a nomad. He wants 


a home, a permanent residence. He is brigand enough to 
launch forth into all the enterprizes of plunder, but he 
returns to his home. This home remained his fastness which 
he would not quit. The land around it became his. When 
children came they were also his. When they grew strong 
and could work, his coneupiscence differentiated into eupid- 
ity; and begetting many, he forced them to work. They be- 
came his slaves. If the little ones refused or otherwise dis- 
pleased him his irascible impulses prevailed and he killed 
them. Those whom he could not spare he only punished. 
His irascibility made him a tyrant, while his acquisitiveness 
made him rich. He became a lord. Sympathy was a 
stranger to his bosom though no doubt it worked an influence 
at an early day in moulding the nature of the family, as 
we know there were favorites. 

He lived in the wonder-world. The phenomena of nature 
he could not understand. There were thunders and light- 
nings, but electricity was a terror which shaped a god. 


3 We are forced to employ this homely term as there exists in Eng- 
lish no other which so nearly conveys our idea. 
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When this god of nature grew into shape upon his imagina- 
tion his egoism coveted its glory and immortality and the 


bully came to imagine himself a god; and assumed for him- 


self power and immortality deifying himself at death and 
ordaining his first-born son his worshiper and the sole 
inheritor of his fortune. The remuneration demanded of 
the son for this succession was the paternal worship and the 
deification and adoration of the dead father, now a saint. 
Egoism was thus the originator of the Pagan religion, of 
immortality and of the sainthood. 

It was a part of the genius of this cult to be aristocratic 
and exclusive. It inculeated divine rights of masters, of 
noble lords and afterwards of kings. On the other hand 
it was a part of the genius of paganism to have slaves. 
It was so exclusively aristocratic that only a very few could 
possibly enjoy its beatitudes. The rest were obliged to be 
castaways. The castaways who were debarred the favorit- 
ism of eternal life through the aristocratic burial and dei- 
fication were slaves, doomed by an inheritance of expro- 
priation and of poverty, to slavery. When they became 
numerous, although wretched, there now and then devel- 
oped a man or woman of genius. Bereft of everything 
tangible, they still had minds. With minds they consid- 
ered and discussed their lowly condition; with strength 
and ingenuity some worked themselves out of bondage and 
became freedmen. As freedmen they began to organize 
into protective associations and trade unions. Thus two 
distinct parties were formed. 

Meantime the power of the lords or property owners 
increased but not so rapidly in numeric strength as the 
power of the outcast, and the grandees, seeing the bondmen, 
runaways and freedmen forming into communes, some as 
tradesmen, some as brigands, all dissatisfied, some very 
dangerous, also betook themselves to organization. Thus 
there were two distinct classes. Which of these two classes 
began earliest to organize for self defense we cannot un- 
dertake to prove but reason conjectures that it must have 
been the outcasts.. But certain it is® they formed into 
powerful phratries® or curies for mutual assistance, some- 


4 Latin pagonus, of, or belonging to the country, pagus. There were 
baler tes towns or cities. These came later. Of. La Oité Antique, 


pas 
5 Fustel de Coulanges, Cité Antique, lib. II, Pp. 39-89, La Famille; 
Mann’s Ancient and Medieval Republics, pp. 22-27. 

6 Morgan, Ancient Societies, p. 88: “The gparpla is a brotherhood, 
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times under religious pretenses, as in the case of the Italian 
collegia. 

All along, parallel with each other through time, these 
two systems, the grandees or gentes on the one hand and 
the outcasts or disinherited on the other, have existed, se- 
curing themselves by mutual organization. We do not see 
in history much of the working classes. The principal men- 
tion made of them is in connection with slavery and the 
concomitant degradation of servitude. We know from 
certain passages in history that insurrections or slave re- 
bellions occurred. Some of them were on a prodigious 
scale. Plutarch mentions instances where the masters by 
decree of the phratries sometimes allured large numbers of 
the slaves on plea of a festival or hunt and when at a con- 
venient spot fell upon and murdered them by hundreds, 
merely to get rid of a dangerous element.’ That the servile 
element keenly felt the contempt in which they were re- 
garded, crops out in the records of the remote past. We 
propose to give many instances. 

The exclusion of slaves, freedmen and afterwards Chris- 
tians from the Eleusinian mysteries gives the student of so- 
ciology an important hint to pages of the unwritten labor 
question; showimg the reasons why the outcasts resorted to 
co-operation among themselves, as an only practical court 
of appeals to any power against oppression when aggrieved. 
All writers who have spoken of this celebrated and mysteri- 
ous organization agree that it was very ancient. As we 
have found irrefutable evidences of numerous trade unions 
so early as the eighth and ninth centuries before Christ, we 
need not trace the Hleusinian band back of that time. It 
is, however, worthy of remark that this organization existed 
at a much earlier date and that, although the societies of the 
workmen do not as luminously come to the front on ac- 
count of this stigma which made them secret and prevented 
their recognition, it is no proof whatever that they did not 
also exist. The organization known as the Eleusinians,® ac- 
as the term imports; and a natural growth from the organization into 
gentes. It is an organic union or association of two or more gentes 
of the same tribe for certain common objects. These gentes were 
usually such as had been formed by the segmentation of an original 
gens.’’ This author sees some analogy between the ancient Greek and 


Roman gens and certain tribes of North American Indians; notably 
the Iroquois. Consult Chapters ii and iii. 

7 Plutarch, Lycurgus; also Lycurgus and Numa compared. 

8In later centuries the little Mysteries continued though they were 
not confined to Eleusis. 
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cording to ancient authors was in full force 1,500 years 
before Christ. Cicero who was an admirer of all the Pagan 
forms that tended to hand down the exclusive splendor and’ 
dignity of the aristocratic stock, believed these feasts to have 
belonged to the remotest antiquity and that they lasted the 
longest of almost any institution.® Like the great trade- 
union movement they transmit unwritten records through an 
oceasional slab, bearing inscriptions.° 

The Eleusinian crusade was a celebrated and exclusively 
aristocratic religious festival in honor of the goddess Dem- 
eter or Ceres," held at Eleusis, a large town some ten miles 
from Athens, in Attic Greece. It was a great outpouring 
from Athens, every five years in the month Boedromion,'2 
lasting nine days. The great preparations made before the 
festival began, the extraordinary solemnity of the affair, the 
manner in which the Athenians attended it in a drome or 
chanting caravansary, gave it the appearance of a crusade. 
It was the origin of all well-known crusades. The attend- 
ance at this crusade was a trial of one’s eligibility to the 
blessings of life eternal. Eleusis means a trysting place; 
consequently it is probable that the great games suggested 
the name of the place, and once established upon a project- 
ing rock of the sea, the city afterward grew around it and 
in course of time held a large population. ‘There are some 
touching mementoes which may be gleaned from this cele- 
brated name. Whoever reads the bible in Greek finds fre- 
quent mention of this word in the signification of the com- 
ing of the Saviour. It is a symbolic word. Emblems in 
those days were common; and much that is unexplained or 
that may yet be explained—unexplained through ignorance 
or neglect—comes out, by a proper interpretation of em- 
blems. 

But the Eleusinian mysteries were too absurdly exclusive 
to stand the erosions of what is known as progress. In per- 
fect agreement with what we have said regarding the ex- 
elusive character of their worship, centering it upon the 

9 Cicero, De Legibus, II, cap. XVI; Panegyricus of Isocrates, 6. 

10 Judging from the slab of Paros they began in the fifteenth cen- 


tury before Christ, Larousse, Dictionnaire Universel, Art. Les Elewsin- 
ap Ceres, like the Pelasgic Hermes was the ithyphallic deity, hav- 
ing power over reproduction and the supplies of life. Of. Encyc. 
Brit. vol. XI, p. 670. 

12 Boedeoniters: the space of time from September 15th to October 
15th; from Boeromeo, I chase with a shout. Theseus in the battle 
with the Amazons, chased them with cries. It is a word of great 
antiquity. Plutarch, Theseus. 
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egoistic household name, forcing a puffed aristocracy by 
dint of glorifying a human creature and cutting off that 
glory from the many, especially those who toil, it had made 
itself odious and intolerable long before the advent of Christ. 
Yet the antiquity and greatness of the trystimg scenes at 
Eleusis had become renowned in every well-known part cf 


‘the world. All over Palestine, long afterwards the cradle 


of another but infinitely more democratic plan of worship, 
this curious practice was well-known. In Italy and Africa 
its fame had gone forth. 

We are not speaking of the Eleusinian mysteries merely 
to recount a paltry historico-ecclesiastical fact. We are 
making a point in sociologic research. We therefore ask 
our reader’s indulgence in comparing the social life of home- 
spun work-people through a metaphor as opposite as the 
Eleusinian emblems. Yet it is no metaphor. It bears with 
it a bone of contention which raged for centuries, split and 
divided, founded heresies, sophistries, philosophies, provoked 
labor unions, involved work-people in communism, drew out 
discussion and laid the foundation of the religion of Jesus 
in after years. We now proceed to explain how this was 
done. In ancient mythology Proserpine, or as some write it, 
Persephone, was the beautiful daughter of Ceres the De- 
meter, and of Jupiter. Pluto the god of the infernal regions 
fell in love with Proserpine and while she was in the act of 
gathering flowers in a vale of Enna in Sicily, stole her from 
her mother, carrying her off to his nether-world home.1% 
The mother though an immortal and living on the heights 
of Enna the Sicilian Olympus, was so grieved at the loss of 
her child that she came down from heaven, betook to her- 
self the garb of mortals, became an old woman, assumed 
the duties of a nurse and wandered through the country, 
plying her profession for a subsistance from place to place. 
She went to Eleusis and there got employment. It was a 
job of nursing a child of the king of the place. The child’s 
name was Demophon and under the celestial solicitude of 
this goddess in disguise, Metauira, the mother, beheld with 
astonishment and curiosity the marvelous thrift of her boy. 
Ceres breathed upon him the breath of life, dressed him 
with ambrosial ointment and at night used to purge the 
dross of mortality from him by immersing him in a bath of 
mysterious fire, with an object of making him also immor- 


18 Infra, Chap. viii, containing the story of Hunus and the great 
servile war. 
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tal. But one night the fond and curious mother peeped, 
through the veil screening the immortalizing process of 
trans-substantiation and seeing the boy pendent in a halo of 
flame screamed with affright, causing the haggard old nurse 
to let the youngster drop deep into the consuming pit where 
he instantly perished. The hag then, to save herself, threw 
off her disguise, became rehabilitated and forced the people 
of Eleusis to build her a temple to dwell in while still con- 
tinuing her search for the lost Proserpine. Now the pro- 


fessional business of Jupiter was to watch the interests of. 


mortal men. But Ceres unable to endure the loss of her 
stolen child and remembering the details of her husband’s 
escape when a babe from the ferocious Saturn, struck the 


earth with her wand of famine. She rebelled energetically - 


against the shape of things, and at last Jupiter came to the 
rescue of the innocent denizens of the earth as a profes- 
sional duty. This led to the discovery of Proserpine. From 
her temple at Eleusis, Demeter who was the protectress of 
the products of labor made things uncomfortable for the 
people who were in her husband’s care. They were stricken 
with malaria. Contagion spread. The ground ceased to 
produce and the horrors of famine engulfed them. Men 
prayed, sacrificed, and besought their patron gods, each 
gens for itself, and urged the further combination of gentile 
tribes into phratries to no effect until great Jove at last got 
Mereury to visit Erebus who went down into the pagan in- 
ferno where Pluto was enjoying the charms of the beautiful 
stolen prize. Thus the sly god got found out. This pagan 
inferno was Hades where Pluto was king. He, like Satan 
was cunning. He knew that by tempting her, as the devil 
a time before had tempted Eve, he could induce her to eat 
the forbidden fruit;—this time a pomegranate seed. Un- 
warily she was lured into the temptation which cost her a 
fourth part of each year, for the rest of her immortal exis- 
tence, in the infernal abode with Pluto. The other three- 
fourths of the year, however, she was permitted to pass upon 
earth. . 

Such is the ridiculous story which among the ancients, was 
believed at the point of the poniard or under penalty of the 
- hemlock for at least two thousand years. To cavil with its 
austere sanctity was a heresy costing the blasphemist his life 
and every hope of immortality. 

Some palliation of the absurdity of this sub-terrestrial 
abode is furnished by the qualification that in ancient belief 
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the world was flat, not round; and between the two flat 
surfaces there flowed a river with whose murky waters 
Erebus had something to do. On the other side, once there, 
the journeying immortals were ushered into view of the 
indescribable beatitudes of the elysium. This gorgeous terra 
incognita was not to be reached without passing the terrible 
eynocephalous or many-headed watchdog named Cerberus. 
But heaven was on the other side. Passage from this to that 
was the agony. 

Now Ceres, the wife of the mighty Jupiter and mother of 
the lovely Proserpine, was the goddess of the harvests. She 
represented the cereals. She rode on a jagatnatha drawn 
by dragons. Her brow was coronated with wreaths of 


. wheat. This rape of Proserpine by Pluto on the ragged 


edge, between our world of mortals and heaven became 
emblematic of the agonies of winter;—from autumn when 
the wheat was sown, then the cold hyemal gloom of gesta- 
tion in the dark borderlands, the trysting place, the hyper- 
borean domain of hades; thence over the half congelated 
Styx was ferried the elastic imagination by the money get- 
ting Charon, and behold, the vernal raptures of heaven and 
its elysian fields appear, full of springing verdure, the land 
of exquisite delight! 

Such was the Mythic origin of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
They were weird forms of imagination, assimilating things 
real with things unreal and working them up into maxims, 
emblems and creeds, until they assumed a priesthood and 
became an organization of men and women knit by the tie 
of secrecy which nothing but the long fluctuations of prog- 
ress could unbind. 

What the actual performance was at the penetralia of the 
Eleusinian mysteries nobody knows. We know that they 
were, in their prime, symbolic of the procreative energy of 
nature. But they were attended with certain extraordinary 
rites. What were these rites? They were also conducive to 
the science of eternal bliss. 

Who secured that bliss? In answering these two ques- 
tions we must return to the kernel of our theme—the labor 
element. To the first one of them, the answer is vague. 
This we know, that the rites consisted of dramatie repre- 
sentations of the rape of Proserpine, daughter of Ceres, god- 
dess of the vegetable kingdom, of the fields, and labor, who 
was supposed to preside over the cereals and other alimenta- 
tion of man. This rape was performed by Pluto; and in 
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its emblematic mysticisms conveys the idea not only of 
procreation but also of immortality of the human soul.'4 
Whether more may still be contributed by science to these 
strange and intensely interesting rites is yet to be seen. As 
late as 1858 an important addition to our knowledge of the 
Eleusinian mysteries bas been contributed in the discovery 
by Vlastos, at a village named Hagi-Constantios, of a mar- 
ble slab containing an inscription including rules and regu- 
lations of the society. 

The first day of the nine was celebrated perhaps partly 
in Athens or before the arrival at Eleusis. On the march 
from Athens to Hleusis the jealous outcasts who were ex- 
cluded from the raptures of the scene, always ranged them- 
selves in hostile array and belabored the marchers with 
stones and clubs, until the arrival of the procession at the 
temple of Megaron.1® ; 

The second day was ealled alade mustae. It was the 
16th of Boedromion. It was the day of the baptism, being 
a march in phalanx to the sea. The procession here received 
their baptism and purification. The third was the day of 
the feasting. On the fourth day the poppey seeds were 
administered. This rite represented the stupefying influence 
of the narcissus under which the maiden Persephone was 
stolen away. Orpheus was the hierophant or priest whose 
duty it was to initiate eligible candidates into the mysteries. 
He was assisted by Erechtheis daughter of Erechtheus the 
smasher. It is quite likely that this initiating ceremony was 
some kind of violent struggle. It must have been attended 
by oaths of fidelity under punishment of death to any one 
who divulged the secret. The initiation took place in the 
night or in the dark crypt of the temple, as the dadouchos or 
torch-bearer was in attendance and his torch-procession rep- 
resented the search for the lost daughter of Ceres. This 
dadouchos was a priest holding, as Xenophon tells us, the 
office hereditarily for life; and at his decease it fell to an- 
other of the same family, the Callidae:; There was also a 
great sacrificial rite performed, who or what the victim, is 

14 Uwaroff, Essai sur les mystéres d’ Bleusis, 3rd _ edition, Paris, 
1816; Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mithologie der alten Volker; Preller, 
Demeter und Persephone, Hamburg, 1837. 

15 For a description of the temple of Megaron at Eleusis, see Guhl 
and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, translated by Hueffer, pp. 
48-9. The dark crypt where the mysteries were performed by the 
Mustagogoi, also the initiations, was under ground. From Aristo- 
phanes (Pilato, Bekk. L. ed. Repub. in cap. xvii), we learn that at 


the initiations they sacrificed a hog. Aristophanes, Pax, v, 373-5, has 
the passage hinted at. 
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not very clear; but the herald of the sacrifice, the hiero- 


ceryx was always there.1° The new initiates were not per-— 


mitted to eat flesh. Even the hierophant or initiating priest 
was required to live on low diet that passion might be re- 
strained during the ordeal.**7 He drank a decoction of hem- 
lock which had the effect to benumb the sensibilities, a thing 
exceedingly appropriate at the moment of this exstatie en- 
joyment, where, if we are to believe Maury, a eritie well 
credited and much quoted on this subject, all around, the 
voluptuous nobles of both sexes take their turns. The un- 
scrupulous dictionnaire universel,S quoting from the above 
author has no hesitation in hinting that the great secret 
which in this case was a veritable sanctum sanctorum, was 
nothing less than a wild scrambling and voluptuous ero- 
tomania, such as might happen after a feast of wine. 
Within these penetrailia are thus said to have happened an 
exuberance of voluptuousness, a struggle to feign escape, an 
agony and a glory of fullest effulgence emblematically rep- 
resenting each, in turn, the process of nature from the time 
seed is sown in autumn, through the gloom and struggle of 
winter to the genial spring when the new cereals burst from 


16 Creuzer, Symbolik wnd Mythologie der alien Volker. 

Iv repens Dictionnaire Universel, Art. Les Eleusiniens, 

is “They played the rape of Proserpine in a sort of hieratic or 
religious drama. They went through the veritable rencounter of the 
nuptials.” Art. HMystéres Eleusiniens. For an account of this extra- 
ordinary symbolism among the aboriginal Americans see Bancroft's 
Native Races, III, p. 507. Is it not a possible thing that this sym- 
bolism may have’ come to the Aleuts and Pepiles from custom as 
ancient and original as the Eleusinian mysteries? Baneroft says: 
“The Pepiles abstained from their wives . . . previous to sowing, in 
order to indulge . . . to the fullest extent on the eve of that day, evi- 
dently with a view to Initiate or urge the fecundating powers of 
nature. It is even said that certain persons were appointed to 
form the sexual act at the moment of planting the first seed. During 
the bitter cold nights of the Hyperborean winter, the Aleuts, both 
men and women joined hands in the open air and whirled perfectly 
naked round certain idols, lighted ar, by the pale moon. The spirit 
was supposed to hallow the dance with his presence. There 
could have been no licentious element in this ceremony, for setting 
aside the discomfort of dancing naked with the thermometer at zero, 
we read that the dancers were blindfolded, and that decorum was 
strictly enforced. In Nicaragua, maize sprinkled with blood drawn 
from the genitals was regarded as sacred food.” Additionally to thi 
fact, Bancroft says, (III, p. 506, quoting Palacio, Certa, p. 84) ot 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Honduras and Mexico: “The ment 
occurrence of the cross, which has served in so many and such widely 
separated parts of the earth as the symbol of the life-giving, creative, 
and fertilizing principle in nature, is, perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing evidences of the former recognition of the reciprocal principles 
of nature by the Americans; especially when we remember that the 
Logaege oneal for the emblem tonacaquahuitl, signifies ‘tree of one 
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their first verdure, to their harvest for the nourishment of 
man. At any rate it is ascertained as certain that there 
were the course errante, the thalamos or pastos, the veil of 
the epoptai,® and all solemnly conducted under the eye 
of the hierophant and Erechtheis, the priest and priestess of 
the mysteries. Maury 2° declares that an entrance into the 
fourth degree of the Eleusinian mysteries not only secured 
to the initiate a positive guaranty against the dreaded sup- 
plicitum of Tartarus, or the lower hell, but it insured his 
felicity in this life also.?* 

This sketch of the great Eleusinian games may appear to 
the reader an aberration from our theme, the history of the 
laborers of ancient times. Not so; for it prepares the way 
to the student of history from a sociologic point of view, to 
become acquainted with the grievances the poor were forced 
to submit to. To be born a degraded wretch, a mere in- 
strument, usable by a master owning one as a thing and 
handling that thing, its labor, its destiny as an earthy tool, ! 
is to a being possessed of sensibility and reason, a grievance. 
It is slavery. When this slave grows into the reasoning 
being he inwardly rebels against the men and the institution 
by which he is held in bondage. He is wise enough to fore- 
see that his only chances of wriggling out of bondage and of 
securing riddance from its grievances is by some institution 
of his own; some court of appeal. Political institutions 
have never given the workingman a court of appeals. The 
workingman has never yet had a hearing; 7? and his reason 
and experience both point to the terrible fact that no 
hearing is possible except before his own court of appeals. 
The trade union is, per se, a true court of appeals. We 
have seen that the isolated gens or family of nobles, when 
threatened by the dangers of a growing population, by 
pirates, by slave insurrections and feuds, organized them- 
selves into phratries, cwrias, kingdoms, empires and thus 
found means of submitting their grievances to courts of 
justice for settlement. We have also means of knowing that 
the laboring element had, on the other hand, commenced the 
organization of their forces. Of the former there is suffi- 

19 Plato, Phedrus, 250, ¢.; Bockh, Inser. 1. 

20 Maury, Histoire des Religions de la Gréce Antique. 

21 Plato tells us of the sufferings of those who fail to obtain purga- 
tion at the mysteries. Republic, lib. II, cap. 7, L. edition, 

22 See Bristed, Resources of the United States, p. 103, ed, 1818 


and his reference to the dismal failure of Lycurgus in sapping the 
family of its loves and in encouraging cruelty. 
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cient proof; of the latter, as students in the phenomena of 
ancient social life, we glean here and there fresh proof from 
inscriptions on tablets of stone which have survived the heed- 
less ages, enabling us to search anew the hitherto vaguely 
deciphered meanings of expressions of the ancient chronic- 
lers, finding here and there trophies of inestimable worth ; 
all going to show that the ancient laborers, although hated 
and hunted everywhere and very early, also formed unions 
and other courts of appeal against grievances. We find 
evidence too, that these organizations commenced very early 
— perhaps coeval with the political organization of the 
nobles, or even before. 

But the labor movement of this nineteenth century sur- 
rounded by an infinitely more luminous moral atmosphere, is 
little likely to understand what could possibly have been the 
grievance of the ancient. working people against the Elen- 
sinian games. What objections, men will say, could working 
people, ignorant as they were in those times, have had to any 
means of salvation, soul and body, from suffering.2? This 
brings the matter pertinently before us! The Eleusinian 
mysteries were simply a religious rite, founded amid the 
ignorance of an ancient period of our forefathers’ existence. 
For that era it was enlightened. What then, could the lowly 
who performed the world’s drudgery, have encouraged, in 
opposition to it? 

Those who thus interrogate, do so in the absence of an 
understanding of the question. The laboring classes, though 
socially degraded, had sensitive feelings. They, like their 
masters, were believers in the common religion and its forms. 
They cannot be blamed for that. But while they saw their 
masters favored with what they thought to be glories of 
religion, they found themselves utterly excluded. No one at 
Athens who was a slave, or his descendant could secure ad- 
mittance. In far later times even christians who were the 
descendants of slaves and consequently mostly of the labor- 
ing element, were denied admittance. The gates, from the 
remotest era were arbitrarily closed against the workers who 
labored to produce the means of subsistence for the rich. 
The gorgeous telesteria, and pilasters of the great temple of 
Megaron, were, by the outcasts, only to be gazed upon and 
marveled at from a distance. The Calliades who inherited 

23 Bristed, Idem, p. 392, declares that all nations that have given 


themselves up to erratic irregularities, “every species of profligacy,”” have 
done so as a consequence of irreligion, 
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the priesthood were all of noble blood. The common rabble 
might get into the caravan and through the dust and din 
march unobserved from Athens to Eleusis. They might, as 
in the procession of our modern camp-meeting, become in- 
spired with the occasion and imbued with the frenzy of 
faith, or even dare to picture themselves worthy to partici- 
pate. But the order of such a man’s rank was soon mani- 
fested by the missiles, hisses, jeers and attacks against the 
throng, himself included, by his own people who gathered on 
the wayside and threw derision and vented spite in turbu- 
lence and often force against all the crusaders alike. On 
his arrival his case became hopeless, for a rigid examination 
by officers of the law soon detected his meaner rank and 
caused his expulsion. None but the darlings of the family 
nla gentes were deemed fit for admission to the holy 
altar. 

We mean by this that the working man was too low in 
the estimation of the devotees of the Pagan temple to be 
the possessor of an immortal soul.24 Now let the questioner 
consider that these outcasts were human beings of the same 
natural stock, against whom natural laws of heredity had 
made no discrimination; that they were as bright, as clear, 
as conscious, as well developed and intelligent as their mas- 
ters, were often their masters’ children; that they sometimes 
rose supremely to eminence despite the pitiless contempt and 
mountain-like obstacles they had to contend with—let the 
objector observe these things in a practical way and he will 
be furnished a true key to one cause of the dissatisfaction 
and counter organization of laborers of ancient times, for 
securing a court that might hear their appeals. The world 
at that period was divided into two classes, the pious and 
the impious,?® which means the nobles, born of the gods and 
entitled to go back to the gods, and the earth-borns, doomed 
to delve for their masters and at death go back to the earth. 
But although this was recognized as an old belief coming 

24 Plato Laws, vi; Homer, Odessey, XVII, ¢. 322, 323; Horace, 
Sermo, 1. The ancient idea was that those who failed to get through 
the flat earth from this, the mortal side, to the other which was 
heaven, Hlysiuvm, perished. Plato, the great idealist wrote (Gorgias, 
168-78; Phado, 77, 189; Rep. c. 18), several intensely interesting 
details on the wanderings be § gropings of the soul on whose waxen 
tablet is indelibly stamped virtues and sins for Rhadamanthus and 
the other post mortem judges to examine. Those, such as slaves 
supposed to have no souls, were denied even a burial. They were 


burned. : 
26 Consult Ohapter 3 of Granier’s Hist. des Olasses Owvriéres, pp. 


48-71. The critic should carefully study his magnificent array of 
notes. 
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from the institution of slavery in which the most liberal of 
men could only acknowledge them to be more than half 
furnished with an immortal principle,?* yet the intelligence 
of the outeasts rebelled against it. Would not men under 
such circumstances naturally consider this a great grievance? 
In our own times, when all men are admitted to be born 
equal—times compared with those old days being as the 
dazzle of noonday to the obscurity of morning twilight—in 
our own free civilization the working people combine upon 
economie issues, their equality of right to heaven unques- 
tioned; but those people imagined themselves suffermg a 
humiliating grievance when the haughty disclaimer was flung 
into their face that they were too mean to expect either a 
present or a future. If then, they gnashed with anguish, or 
even vengeance or secretly took measures to get even with 
this oppression, it was but an effort to express a grievance. 

We make these statements to show why in ancient times 
the labor movement took different phases from these we see 
on every hand about us. We do this because we are about 
to bring forward proof that there existed an opposition to 
the whole philosophy based on the slave code and to the 
religion that denied the equality of man. The first thing is 
to produce proof that the working people resented their 
exclusion from the Eleusinian mysteries. 

To do this it will be necessary to indulge in a little cir- 
cumlocution, as the evidence is very vague and indirect. It 
is in fact, new ground. However much there may lie con- 
cealed in support of this important fact which we propose 
to establish, it must be confessed that such evidence lies in 
moldering inappreciation and neglect. Did the laboring or 
outeast element of that ancient era resent and combine 
against the system that ignored them soul and body? 

We have proof that they did; but in adducing this proof 
hold claim to the right to draw inferences from the exist- 
ence and career of as many different forms of labor and 
socialistic organizations as we can hunt out from the gloom 
of tyranny and oblivion. With this range of the whole 
field assumed to be conceded, we shall produce before the 
critic what we can find of all sorts of organizations bearmg 
upon the point, and where the link of evidence becomes 
broken in the chain of chronology, shall feel perfectly exon- 

26 Plato, Laws, ix, half a soul; Tim. xviii; Ixxi, Homer, Odessey, 


lib. XVII: Aristotle declared that the children of the noble masters, 
who were born slaves could be only animated beings. 
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erated for drawing upon the plausibly imaginative in order 
to restore that link. The fact that, as an anthropologist we 
are undertaking to write a history of ethics from a stand- 
point of sociology, entitles us to a right to scientifically use 
all the strategy of comparative testimony. By these re- 
marks is meant the trade union, the co-operative society, the 
burial society, the society for social amusement among the 
lowly, the agrarian foment, the social wars, even to some 
extent the sophist and Pythagorean socialism, the ascetic 
Essenianism and finally the grand culmination of all, Chris- 
tianity. All these strictly belong to the true social history _ 
of the ancient lowly ; for all their membership was originally © 
of freedmen and slave origin. 

In order to answer the question properly it is necessary to 
glance a moment at the social history of the Grecian penin- 
sula. As early as 1055 B.C. there had been a horrible 
murder or massacre of the Helots or slaves and their 
descendants at Sparta. It was in the mythical ages; but 
great events even among the poor and ignorant have a 
certain faculty of transmitting their history through tradi- 
tion. It has come down to us through poetry and song, 
through hints of ancient history, through honest Plutarch, 
and we are assured as to the assassinations which were from 
time to time perpetrated upon the defenseless working people 
of that time. We also know that these poor creatures who 
were to the body politic of those people what the bones are 
to the body, had unions for self protection. Still further 
it is known that they enjoyed the right to organize. It has 
been ascertained that the slaves themselves actually possessed 
protective societies ?* and considering the free and intelligent 


27 It is known that they did at a later period; Of. Liiders, Die 
Dionysischen Ktinztler, S. 22 & 47. This author mentions a very 
interesting inscription (Béckh, Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum I, p. 
417), that has come to light, at or near Pergamus, which shows that 
slaves belonged to the eranoi or union of mechanics. On page 46, 
Liiders says: “One thing indicating the character of the unions, 
especially of later date is, that slaves too, could not only take part in 
an eranos but were even permitted to share in a religious mutual aid 
fund. As proof of the fact that the eranos was thus used there have 
been found in the vicinity of Delphos, very many specimens. There 
was a union of slaves at Rhodes who worshiped under the protec- 
tion of Jupiter Atabyrius.” So also in p. 47, Litders further cor- 
roborates the facts that slaves belonged to the unions: ‘Naturally 
enough, there were societies that had slaves in their service. Kraton, 
who organized an eranos and was its priest, under the arrangement 
made by the will of Attila had among other things belonging to the 
temple and parsonage, also some slaves.’’ On page 22, Litiders has 
already mentioned this Kraton, in proof of the membership as slaves: 
“Kraton, who was in the favor of Attila, and who was a member and 
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classes whence they were derived it is quite natural that they 
should have possessed them. Especially is this possible 
among the helots or slaves of Lacedemon. They were, as 
we have seen, slaves by inheritance, often their wealthy mas- 
ters’ own children. They were prisoners of war, forcibly re- 
duced to that wretched condition by being beaten in the war 
with Helos; and later in the great Messenian war, when 
Sparta became the victor in that conflict, those brave, proud, 
ingenious Greeks along with all of the two above mentioned 
classes, were humiliated, subjugated, degraded to the same 
servile condition. But although the body was bowed down 
to servitude, the mind remained to play its fancies, to plot 
and plan, to concoct in secret; and language was also theirs— 
a facile tongue—rich in versatility of idiom; full of thrilling 
nuance and touching charm. The powerful physique was 
there, the love of adventure, the Greek cravings for a better 
lot, with fortitude, dash and intrepidity which form the gal- 
lant characteristics of that grand people—all these the 
workingmen of high antiquity possessed. More than this, 
they had intelligence enough to know that the cruelties they 
suffered were unjust. If then, we hear through the scin- 
tillations of the fragments that there were uprisings, social 
turmoils and wars, we know them to have been the natural 
outcome of such a state of things, and nothing to be won- 
dered at. 

Now we have promised to adduce proof that there were 
unions of Greeks who resisted the public insult of the great 
Eleusinian mysteries which denied to the slaves and their 
descendants, the freedmen, all hope of happiness here and 
hereafter.2® We simply desire, in order to clear up the 


a priest in high standing, of the great synod of the Dionysian me- 
chanics of Taos, had organized an association of thiasotes, composed 
of mechanics, and had consecrated it to the honor of the Pergamenian 
king, Attila, as he possessed some brilliancy at the court. The mem- 
bers were called ‘Attalists.’’’ Farther on in the same page, he shows 
that Kraton made the union a present of his own slaves when he 
died; probably, as Foucart shows that they sometimes did, (Mém. sur 
Vaffranchissement des esclaves par forme de vente &@ une divinité p. 
28), in order to set them free: “In his will at last, according to 
evidence that is preserved for us in a fragment, he gives to the union 
a respectable sum of money that they may be able to indulge in proper 
festivities out of its interest, according to a clause in their rules and 
by-laws. He left them, among other things necessary to this pur- 
pose—such as furniture of the meetinghouse, tools used in the lamb- 
sacrifice and pomp of their festivities—also a number of slaves.’’ 

28 Plutarch, Theseus, speaks of the demagogue Menestheus who, 
about 1180 before Christ rose up against the tyranny of the aristocrats 
at Athens, with the claim that the people also had a right to be 
initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. Even at that remote period 
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vagaries, to consider, in our inquiry, the whole of Greece at a 
time 

Seanning the social condition of the slaves from evidenee, 
we find plenty of assurance that they belonged to the 
state The state leased them out. The state, from the 
primitive family, was organized for purposes of defense.?° 
The family first possessed: the slave. Slaves became more 
numerous than families. They did all the labor and were 
allowed no privileges. So they rebelled. Some ran away, 
hid in fastnesses, became dangerous brigands. They be- 
came organized. Then the rich families organized them- 
selves into fratries and other forms. As the slaves had 
belonged to the families, so now they belong to the fra- 
tries. This means that as the slaves were before private 
property, so now they, or some of them, became public 
property. This was a political sequence upon the organ- 
ization of the families into fratries and the consolidation of 
the fratries into the state. Of course the rich family still 
kept as many servants as it needed; but large numbers 
remained with the public domain. These state slaves formed 
into organizations.2° From the earliest mythical accounts 
down to 58 years before Christ we find evidences abundantly 
proving that the law gave work-people the especial right to 
organize not only in Rome but also in Greece. The cele- 
brated Law of the Twelve Tables which specified the manner 
of organization of workingmen, is declared by the com- 
mentators to be a translation from the Greek. laws of 
Solon.*1 

The Twelve Tables clearly set down the arrangement, 
ordaining that the trade unions should remain in obedience 
to the law of the state. The unions followed the law, and 
Gaius wrote the law thus fixed, so plainly that Justinian 
incorporated it into the digest. A fragment of the law of 
Solon *? shows plainly that trades unions were common and 
tolerated by that lawgiver. A strong cumulative evidence 
that the slaves belonging to the state were enormously or- 


there must have been between the poor and lowly and the rich and 
lordly, great struggles regarding this’ grievance. 

29 Morgan, Ancient Society, Chap. ii: Drumann, Arbeiter und 
Oommunisten in Griechenland und Rom, S. 24: “In Epidamnus there 
were no mechanics other than the public slaves. The mechanic arts 


were for this reason, forbidden and despised.” S, 26: Aristotle, | 


Politic, ii, 4, § 13. 
30 Liiders. Dionysischen Kiinstler, S. 46; Wescher-Foucart Inscrip- 
tions de Delphes, pp. 89, 107, 139, 244, giving abundant evidence. 
31 Gaius. Digest lib. XLVII, tit. xxii, leg. 4; Plutarch, Nwma. 
82Granier, Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres, &c., pp. 283-7. 
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ganized into protective association, is found in the fact that 
they succeeded in their insurrections agaist the masters. 
An important example of these slave insurrections is given 
of the miners.2? In Attica they once rebelled, and marched 
upon ‘the town near the silver mines, occupying the eastle of 
Sunion. These people were called “thetes” or “demoes.” 

In Athens the fact of their manumission did not make 
them anything above mere earth-borns. They could de- 
velop genius, become teachers, philosophers, poets and busi- 
ness men. Sometimes they rose to positions of wealth, even 
themselves becoming master-builders, and some of them were 
the greatest sculptors and painters the world ever produced; 
but the taint of servility was born in their blood. Phidias 
the most celebrated sculptor, ancient or modern, was a 
descendant of the slaves. He was really a freedman. He 
built the propylae of the Parthenon, and with his skillful 
hand made the beautiful and colossal statues of Athena 
and the wonderful chryselephantine statue of the Olympian 
Zeus. Parrhasius, one of the finest painters, who trans- 
mitted to the Italian schools the art of delineations, was, 
in all probability, a freedman. Demosthenes in his terrible 
vehemence pronounced Alschines a son of a freedman. 
That alone probably had a strong tendency toward decid- 
ing the great case against Auschines, whose mighty genius, 
though the outeome of lowly parentage, well-nigh brought 
to the scaffold the greatest orator of ancient or modern 
days. In these bright years of our nineteenth century, 
such seurrile slurs as Demosthenes hurled against his enemy, 
which were used to incite contempt, would be thought an 
insult upon the act of labor. Innumerable were the marvels 


‘of genius among the Greeks, and as innumerable the depre- 


eatory innuendoes, the cowardly jealousies, the surreptitious 
revenges that were seated and sealed in the accident of 
birth. Much of the greater and lesser broils may be at- 
tributed to it. 

Our object in this divergence is to give, from a reading 
of the past, in the spirit of sociological research, the fact 
that the lowly of the Greek population were organized to 
a large extent, against this scathing grievance, the taint 
of labor. 

That the slaves belonged in great numbers to the state is 

33 Consult the Encyclopedias, Articles on Slavery; also for in- 


stances of Asiatic slaves joining the rebellion of Aristonicus, see 
Infra, Chapter ix. 
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seen by any one who consults the law of Lycurgus.*4 It 
must be most distinctly understood that the great law of 
Lycurgus was intended only for the development and 
enjoyment of the two favored classes of Lacedemonian 
society—the Spartans and Perieci. He belonged to the Ku- 
rystheneid line of Spartan kings. An aristocrat by birth 
and according to Herodotus, living about a thousand years 
before our era, he would not permit the third class or 
working people even to taste of the advantages of his sys- 
tem—otherwise almost a perfect socialism if we except its 
heathenish immodesty and blood-thirst. The land he di- 
vided into 9,000 lots for the Spartans who were fewest in 
numbers, 30,000 lots for the Periceci or Laconians who 
were more numerous in proportion. The poor Helots or 
work-people and descendants from slaves got nothing al- 
though their proportionate numbers were three to one. 
This hegemony of Greece incorporated into itself the most 
degrading slavery to be found in the world’s history. 
Lycurgus although to his favorite people perhaps in many 
respects a model, was towards those he arrogantly assumed 
to be beneath him—the laboring class—the model of a 
monster. His system of the ambuscade** disgusted even 
Plato, who was a believer in slavery. Plato’s great heart 
turned away in loathing from such a stupendous abomina- 
tion. The ambuseade, a diabolism that should blacken any 
age, could exist only in a country where calm, cold-blooded 
contempt gets the better of the warmer emotions. In 
looking over the lofty but ghastly eloquence of Cicero, 
whose implacable contempt for the working people in later 
times cost him his life, we have the nearest parallel to 
inveterate hate. 

No historiographer can hereafter afford to neglect the 
mhuman butcheries perpetrated by the ambuseade; since 
they differed from the massacres of Stone Henge, of Saint 
Bartholomew, of the Incas, of the Mamelukes, of Wyoming, 
in being consummated at moments of profoundest peace; 
at moments when the innocent victims were wrapt in the 
fiendish assassins’ service, sweating in the fields, at the mill, 
with the flocks, on the provision market, producing, gar- 

84 Plutarch, Lycurgus: “It is not worth while to take much pains 
as to riches since they are of no account; and the Helots (slaves) 
who tilled the ground, were answerable for the produce mentioned.” 
And a few lines farther on: ‘‘So much beneath them they estimated 


every thought of mechanic arts as well as wish for riches.” 
35 For more on the Cryptia, see Plutarch, Lycurgus. 
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nering and distributing the food, the clothing, the shelter 
which their heartless butchers were consuming without 
gratitude, to invigorate their veins whereby to accomplish 
such treacheries! 

Just before reciting these horrors let us revert to the 
victim. He was primarily the slave by the ancient family 
law of entail and primogeniture. The shackles of abject 
servitude were first inherited through the humiliating law 
of entails which fixed the heir of the patrimony, the first 
born son, as a lord to be served, worshiped, immortalized, 
and blessed; his children to be chattels, subjected, forced 
to labor, distrusted, branded and eursed.*® 

Next, after this primary calamity came the slaves of 
war; whole communities taken, carried off by the captors 
and degraded to slavery and its concomitant eurse,®* as in 
the case of the Messenian war with Sparta. Lastly the 
slave trade;—three great ancient systems. Under these 
he suffered torments which no pen of mortal will ever por- 
tray. He was known by his dress, sometimes going in 
rags equivalent to nudity, in gangs under a brutal boss. 
Sometimes, in this condition, man along with woman, des- 
titute of means of being decent, dragging the long day 
among the fields and flocks; dogskin hats and sheepskin 
breeches, which survive longest the wear of the wearer, 
and often totally nude. They were each flogged once a 
day as an admonition, though having committed no offence 
and forbidden to learn the manly arts. They were obliged 
to stoop and erouch in piteous obsequiousness to these 
drivers lest jealous tyranny interpret their upright posture 
to be an assumption of the estate of manhood.s§ Such was 
the condition of the workmgman of Sparta which, above 
all other countries whereof we discover a historic trace, 
was the most pitiless toward the slave. And the most 
shameful phase of this confession is the eruel fact that all 
this was precept of the Lyeurgan law! 

We must return to the cryptia or ambuseade of the law 

86 Fustel de Coulanges, Cité Antique, livre 2, La Famille; Granier 
de Cassagnac, Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres, Chap. 3. 

87 Alian, Historia Varia, I, i; Athenwus, Detpnosophiste, vi; 
Xenophon Memorabilia, 8, 6, § 2; Bticher, Aufsténde der unfreien Ar- 
beiter, S. 86; All of these authors also Livy give evidence on the 
enslavement of men taken in war. 


38 “The Ephori indeed, declared war against them! Against whom? 
Why poor, naked slaves who tilled their lands, dressed their food and 


did all those offices for them which they were too proud to do for © 


themselves.” Cf. Plutarch, Lycurgus, note in Langhorne’s tr. 
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of Lyeurgus. These Helots or working people, state- 
slaves of Lacedwmon, lived and performed much of their 
labor in the rural districts. The law of Lycurgus provided 
for the election, annually, of five magistrates or overseers, 
called ephori, whose function was to strengthen and 
heighten the principles of democracy that the happiness of 
the people might be equalized. Plutarch’s doubts as to 
whether Lycurgus instituted the ephori seem to be dispelled 
by his acknowledgment that both Plato and Aristotle 
thought so.°® One of the functions of this institution for 
the promotion of popular democracy was to see that the 
ambuscade was well carried out. All that was meant by 
the term people was the people who owned the land, either 
by parcel or as government property, together with the 
slaves and other chattels of that property. This means 
that the really worthless and indolent non-producers were 
the people. The useful majority of the inhabitants, the 
working population, were entirely ignored, contemptuously 
denied every vestige of participation in this much boasted 
government, although there exists abundance of evidence 
that they were naturally intelligent and as worthy as their 
masters, of enjoying the product of their labor in this 
state of democracy. 

Instead of this, the ephori ordained that a certain num- 
ber of young men from among the aristocrats should, at 
their command, arm themselves with daggers, and pro- 
vided with a sort of knapsack with provisions, secretly 
sneak off into the mountains and jungles*° The dis- 
tances these legalized assassins were required to go varied 
very much. These youths had governors who had the 
power to order them to do as the ephori should determine. 
The governors, whenever the ephori voted a new slaughter 
of the working people, called together the smartest and 
most able bodied of these young men, armed them with 
daggers, sharpened and gleaming for the occasion.4: At 
the same time the inhuman overseers whom we may with 
due propriety call bosses, in accord with a technical signifi- 
cation fully adopted by the prevailing labor movement of 
to-day, were ordered to see to it that the toilers should 

89 Plato, Republic, Dissertation on Lacedwmon; Aristotle, Politic, 
vy, ascribes their origin to a later period of the law’s existence than 
that of the Lawgiver’s lifetime. Nevertheless they are the outcome 
of the great law of Lycurgus. 


40 Plutarch, Lycurgus, where these horrors are related. 
41 Thucydides, De Bello Peloponnesiaco, liber IV, 80. 
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be without arms or means of any kind with which to de- 


Spartan soldier, dagger in hand. With all these odds 
against them the poor, unsuspecting, half naked working 
people were driven by the bosses, as usual into the field, 
the mill, the kitchen and the various places of service 
wherever required to eke the drudgery of a sun-and-sun 
summer day of toil. Meantime the assassins were laying 
in wait in the vicinity for their prey. It was a manly 
sport! The law of Lycurgus made more compulsory than 
any other code on earth, the provisions of manly gym- 
nastics. This was one of them. It was sport!42 By the 
exercise of this manly sport the youth’s blood flowed 
stronger, his muscles grew, his body waxed athletic; he 
digested with a better relish the food his blood-begrimed 
victim had in the morning prepared for him before his 
murderous weapon slashed and pierced her gentle heart. 
We quote from Plutarch. No one ever speaks illy of 
Plutarch. His means of knowing facts were better than 
ours, and his kind nature even in the barbarous age in 
which he lived, revolted against the consistency of such a 
democracy. He says: 4% 

“The governors of the youth ordered the shrewdest of 
them from time to time to disperse themselves in the 
country, provided only with daggers and some necessary 
provisions. In the day time they hid themselves and rested 
in the most private places they could find; but at night 
they sallied out into the roads and killed all the Helots 
they could meet with. Nay, sometimes by day, they fell 
upon them in the fields and murdered the ablest and strong- 
est of them.” 44 

These are specimens of authentic history of the lowly as 
they have passed through a transition period of unnum- 
bered centuries, from abject slavery to a Christian demoe- 
racy which recognizes all men as equal and provides for 
them precepts for equal enjoyment. But before quitting 
these chambers of cruelty and carnage it remains our sad 
duty to recount what modern historians well know, but 
seldom divulge—the great assassination. It happened dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war. This account comes from the 

42K. O. Miller in Die Dorier, denies this; but the evidence is too 
strong against him. Again, Miiller’s opinion regarding their “‘aborig- 
inal descent’? has been completely overturned. 


43 Plutarch’s Lycurgus. 
44Idem; Cf. tr. of the Langhornes. Vol. I, pp. 63-4. 
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trusted and reliable historian Thucydides, who lived at the 
time and made it his business for many years to keenly 
observe what transpired, during that long and _ tedious 
struggle of seven and twenty years. The story is briefly 
told by him. Dressed and reflected upon in our own way 
it appears in substance as follows: 

During the great Peloponnesian war, one of the most re- 
nowned in antiquity, the forces of the army sometimes 
became decimated and it was necessary to recruit them 
from whatever source possible. When, therefore, there 
were no more soldiers to be had from among the Spartans 
and Periceci or recognized citizens, the military authorities 
were obliged to call out the laboring men who, at the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, were three to four times more 
numerous than the non-laboring class. This in ancient 
times was always a humiliation. War was the noble occu- 
pation, labor the ignoble one. To ask a person in dis- 
grace to assist the nobles out of trouble was equivalent to 
humiliating confession. If. then, the laborer, in a great 
emergency was’ marshaled to the rescue, the only way to 
blot out the stain such a humiliation entailed was to. en- 
_ franchise this warrior from social thraldom and thus stanch 
the blot by elevating him from the fetters of bondage. If, 
further, the bondsman after performing the service man- 
fully, redeeming his masters by bravery and valor, earning 
his liberty by saving their lives and preserving their realm 
from wreck, could be secretly murdered after such decree of 
manumission was administered, it would save the proud 
masters many a disagreeable jeer, painful wince and blush 
of shame when reminded that their existence and happiness 
were due to the daring and fidelity of a hated menial who 
still shocked their pride with his presence. 

It came to pass that this humiliating expedient was in- 
dispensable to save the nation from irretrievable ruin and 
thousands of the enslaved laborers were marshaled and 
drilled into the army. They were not allowed to bear 
heavy arms; that would have been a still greater disgrace. 
So they bore light arms and bore them gallantly. After 
serving through many a tedious campaign probably of 
years’ duration, after winning victories in many a skirmish 
‘and in many a field and earning the full measure of their 
promised reward, after seeing the Lacedemonian armies 
victorious at every hand and the great war prosperously 
advancing toward triumph for the southern Greeks, there 
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were brought before the military tribunal for dismissal 


over two thousand workingmen who had proved truest in 
arms and been adjudged worthiest of liberty. Their faith- 
ful hands had valiantly borne the standard of an ungrateful 
country. Their strong hearts had never flinched either 
before their sullen discipline or the cleaving blades of the 
combatants. Their fiery zeal and fearless blows had won 
the victory and earned the liberty which, before this august 
council, proudly they heard pronounced. Over 2,000 slaves 
who toiled for masters were thus regularly enfranchised 
and marched into a temple or other enclosure or field—no 
mortal knows or ever will know what—to take the oath of 
freedom. 

But the anxious wives and children waited and wept long 
before these brave men came to gladden their hovel homes. 
For here we come to the recital of one of the darkest pages 
of history. Still more painful is this page because blotted. 
Too foully blotted for perusal; since, aside from a ghastly 
blood-stain that smirches its story in mysterious gloom, it 
is written in the almost undecipherable hieroglyphs of reti- 
cent shame. Thucydides blushes for this lurid page; * but 
unlike the unmanly historians of the past who have cringed 
in the presence of truth which could not port the flattery 
of lords and masters of high degree, he bravely told us 
all he knew. And what he knew is enough to make the blood 
run cold.** Besides, it comes to us subscribed to by Plato,‘ 
Aristotle #8 and Plutareh,*® on whose minds, if we eateh 


45 Thucydides during the Peloponnesian war for the hegemony of 
Greece, commanded a division of the Athenian marine force; but being 
out-generaled at Amphipolis by Brasidas went for twenty years into 
exile and during that time used his wealth and talent writing the cele- 
brated history which has come down to us. . 

46 Thucydides, De Bello Peloponnesiaco, liber IV, cap. 80. “Among 
the Helots who had a claim and desire to be sent home, there ap- 
peared at the town of Pylos a multitude who had served the Lace- 
demonians as faithful soldiers and guards. On an investigation a 
large number of these men had been adjudged worthy, by their con- 
duct, of Seine set free. A process of honorable discharge in which 
they were to be crowned with wreaths, was to be gone Ciesngh with 
as soon as the number deemed worthy were chosen. Some two 
thousand of them were accordingly selected from the multitude to be 
adorned with wreaths of honor and Jed to the altar for sacred consecra- 
tion. Not long afterwards they mysteriously disappeared, every ons 
of them, from the place; and nobody ever could conjecture whither 
they had vanished.” : 

47 Plato, De Republica, Dissertation on Model State. 

48 Aristotle, Politic, V 

49 Plutarch, Lycurgus, cap. 28. This massacre occurred under 
Brasidas, in B. ©. 424. Avlian, Historia Varia, I, 1, says that in 
Greece the superstitious belief everywhere prevailed that these cruelties 
to the poor slaves caused a judgment from heaven upon the Spartans, 
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aright their words, this massacre we are going to relate made 


an impression so strong as to waver the tone of these great 
philosophers’ belief in slavery and seriously color their 
dialectics. ' 

This much is known that during the time these 2,000 
or more soldiers were going through the ordeal of being 
garlanded, crowned, distinguished and conducted to the 
temple pf the gods to receive their first beatitude, their 
blessing’ and reward for bravery, the ephori were busily 
and secretly making out a declaration of war, arming the 
valorous young men and giving them instructions to crawl 
cat-like upon them with the assassin’s daggers! No more 
is known; for here the page is torn beyond recovery. But 
enough is known. The happy braves all disappear forever. 
Naught but a dark and spectral mystery broods over this 
page of history. The workingmen had received the emolu- 
ments of their hire at the hand of an assassin democracy! 

The careful student of history from a standpoint of so- 
cial science may pick up evidence that to some extent even 
the Helots were organized. Facts continually crop out in 
the records showing that these degraded doers of Spartan 
labor under the law of Lycurgus, unable to resist the ex- 
actions, raised insurrections against their tormentors, and 
that they sometimes got the better of them. In almost 
every other part of Greece they are known to have been 
organized into many forms of associative self-support by 
which they were able to command more respect. We re- 
turn to Athens. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that at Athens as 
everywhere among the Aryans, there were two distinct 


_classes by birth—the nobles, claiming to be descended from 


the gods, and the earth-borns who went back to earth. 
The first would not work if they could possibly avoid it; at 
least this may be said of the men. The latter did most 
of the work; not only the menial drudgery but the skilled 
labor of building the magnificent temples and other public 
edifices whose imposing ruins are still a wonder of the now 
living age. To the credit of woman in high life be it said 
in form of an earthquake, B. O. 467, by which 20,000 people lost 
their lives. This must have been before the massacre described and 
proves the frequency of those horrible deeds of the Ephori and their 
tutored and organized assassins. For later comments on this earth- 


uake at Sparta and the superstitious terrors believed to come from 
their cruelty to slaves, see McCullagh, Industrial History of Free Na- 


tions, I, p. 6. 
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that sometimes the materfamilias spun and wove, according 
to some testimony of Plato. There are two important facts 
to be considered: In Greece, Rome and elsewhere in 
Europe and western Asia, northern Africa and the islands, 
the working people greatly outnumbered the non-workers. 
In Greece they were three and four times more numerous. 
Again, they were often chattels of that state. The land 
belonged to the state and the laborers who tilled the land 
went with it. This as we shall see, became in Italy, under 
the generous laws of Numa, a great benefit for them which 
they enjoyed for about 500 years. In Greece the land also 
belonged to the state; but the cruel law of Lyeurgus which 
was instituted 1,000 years before Christ and held good, as 
Plutarch tells us for 500 years, treated the poor creatures 
with such flagitious absolutism that they could never enjoy © 
so well as did the Roman laborers, the boon of their own 
organization. 

The law of Lycurgus was pernicious in its inculeation of 
the two moral elements of Plato; those of irascibility and 
coneupiscence without sympathy. When a master owns a 
slave from whom he expects to receive labor product, he 
finds it for his own advantage to treat him well; otherwise 
he would not receive the full product of the man’s labor; 
but when the land belonged to the state and the slaves also, 
this personal responsibility was smothered with it. Thus 
hatred and contempt, attributes of Plato’s irascible impulse, 
constituting one of the bases of moral philosophy, were for 
ages allowed to develop in the breast of the Spartan. 
Again, concupiscence or desire, being common or national 
under the Lycurgan law, was averted from its natural com- 
petitive course by a communism of gratification without 
responsibilities and a communism of participation; and 
these with idleness and all the depravity which such deteri- 
orating influences entail, lowered Spartan morality below 
the plam of sympathy. This unfeeling and inhuman econdi- 
tion of the public mind became a natural result ultimately 
destroying the otherwise unhindered plan of Lycurgus. 

Had the law of Lycurgus provided for absolute equality 
of all men, slave and noble alike, had its communism ap- 
plied to all on exactly equal footing, the common ownership 
could have been carried out by the state with greater gen- 
eral happiness and all the cruelty which depraved Spartan 
life would have been saved to the credit of a splendid peo- 
ple. But that would have been a death blow to the Pagan 
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religion, itself based upon egoism and possible only under 
a system of lords and slaves. Thus, with the exception of 
the taint of labor and its concomitant wrongs to the human 
race, the ancients began radically. They began by having 
the family egoism of the primordial hearthstone—the first 
ownership—subdued into common ownership of land and 
even of children; and had they banished that hideous curse, 
the taint of labor and added to their other and truly vir- 
tuous methods of self-culture, the ennobling, healthful and 
thrift-bearing practice of impartial economical labor as a 
necessary requisite to sanity and wealth they would have 
taught the world a lesson of advancement instead of one in 
degeneracy and shame. The same must be said of Athens 
and the other Grecian states except that none of them are 
known to have been so cruel and heartless as the Spartans 
under the Lycurgan law. 

We have thus sufficiently shown the grievance borne by 
the ancient working people inciting and goading them to 
organization. It now remains to be proved that the Greeks 
of this class were actually in a substantial state of combina- 
tion, especially the Athenians, during the existence of the 
Kleusinian games near Athens; a point which throughout 
the chapter has been the subject in kernel, of our inquiry. 
This substantiated, we have a startling clue to the causes 
from a sociological standpoint, of two historical phenomena: 
the social wars and the advent of our era. 

Every recent investigation reveals fresh slabs or drags 
from the depths of time, earth and oblivion something in 
proof. Dr. Schliemann quotes a passage of Homer which 
shows an explanation comprehensible to us in no other way 
than that there existed an understanding at that ancient 
day, between the lower people. A peddler came to the 
palace with a gold collar set with amber beads, and Homer 
sang a beautiful verse describing the knowing look that the 
young prince saw exchanged between the man and the serv- 
ant woman in the hall while the queen was admiring the am- 
ber necklace.°° These were the nods and winks of the secret 

50 Schliemann, Tiryns; The Pre-historic Palace, p. 368, containing 
the ,passage from Homer. This also suggests that the working people, 
including house servants, were secretly in league at Mycenw and that 
the league reached as far as Phenicia. ‘There came to my father’s 
mansion a very wise man having a golden chain, or collar studded 
with amber beads. In the hall the female servant and my noble 
mother were toying with, and admiring it while in the act of barter- 


ing for its possession, Secretly he nodded to the woman and disap- 
peared to his ship.” 
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society which were observed but could not be read by the lad. 
This was in the second millennium before Christ. 

Granier, who must have been a great hunter of facts, ob- 
serves that slavery was originally of the family; not of vio- 
lent origin,®? precisely what Dr. Fustel de Coulanges has 
since proved beyond refutation of the most probing com- 
mentators seeking contrary evidence.®? Of course history 
gives ponderous testimony that violence was a source of 
enslavement; but that was not the origin. When our era 
opened it brought with it an inestimable boon; a pearl 
of great price; the utter extinction of social class 53—noth- 
ing less than the long sought revolution. Dr. Cliffe Leslie 
in an introduction to M. De Laveleye’s “Primitive Prop- 
erty,” observing the progress of this greatest of all the rev- 
olutions which he rightly sees is yet far from being realized 
though nearly all civilized races have repudiated the curse 
of slavery, takes the entirely correct view with regard to 
ownership after the momentous but gradual revolution is 
past.54 

It is known that in early Greece the hetairai and the 
hetairot were female and male associates of the laboring 
- class, and that they had their legalized association for mu- 
tual benefit. From very early times they used their associ- 
ations, not only for mutual protection against oppression 
but also for mutual improvement and pleasure.®® 

The celebrated jugglers were mostly members of an or- 
ganization under whose auspices they used their jugglery 
as a trade wherewith to gain a living. These are of al- 
most incredibly ancient origin and in Greece many of them 
were descendants of Egyptian slaves. It is not difficult to 
prove that at an epoch since which an exon of time has 

51 Histoire des Classes Quvriéres, p. 33: “In conclusion, every- 
thing leads in the plainest manner to the belief that slavery had no 
other beginning than that of the family entailment of which it con- 
stituted an economic part.’ 

52 La Oité Antique, liv. II, Chap. vii, pp. 76-89. 

53 Paul, Epistle to the Galatians, Chap. iii, verse 28: “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for ye are all one in Jesus Christ.” 

54 Primitive Property, Introduction, p. xxi. ‘The owners of property 
are on the eve of becoming a powerless minority; for the many, to 
whom the whole power of the state is of necessity gravitating, see all 
the means of subsistence and enjoyment afforded by nature in the 
possession of the few.’’ Cliffe Leslie. 

55 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 268-269, 
showing Greek customs and manners at a symposium. Other evi- 
dence testifies to there being a secret organization at these feasts, 


which conducted the ceremonies. See also Liiders, Die Dionysischen 
Kiinstler, passim. 
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rolled over the human race, those jugglers were plying 
their profession the same as at a much later era in which 
we find them at Athens.5¢ The professional business of 
these jugglers and tumblers was to amuse the people; and 
there are abundant inscriptions and pictures to be found 
on vases and other pieces of pottery which show that they 
worked hard to earn their money. These were specimens 
of the slave system which marks the despotic rule, and ex- 
isted first. All remote antiquity bears evidence, in pre- 
historic inscriptions and inkings of different nature, of 
many slaves, and that labor was degraded.®” The slaves 
being first, there came about an era of manumissions, 
Freedmen entered upon the scene bearing the taint of slave 
labor and were obliged to resort to all sorts of industry 
and wit to make a living; and among other methods adopted 
to secure that end, they entered into mutual alliances with 
each other for common assistance through trade organiza- 
tions. There were great numbers also of the communia 
mimorum *§ or unions of comic actors who in a similar 
manner got a living by amusing the people. Strabo speaks 
of them ®® and Bockh gives the Greek of an interesting in- 
stitution of this kind.*° Mommsen gives the law recorded 
in the digest from Gaius, which afterwards suppressed most 
of these societies.®+ 

A curious union was that of the Urinatores, men whose 


56 ‘‘An attempt has been made to mathematically measure this vast 
period of time by calculating from the depth of mud of the alluvial 
Nile, at which objects have been found, by L. Horner, on Zhe Alluvial 
Land of Egypt and results published in the Phil. Transactions, 1858, 
p. 75, which gives 12,000 years, at the assumed rate of deposit of 
three and five-tenths inches per 100 years at Memphis, from the frag- 
ments of vases found 70 feet under ground.” Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, Ancient Egyptians, vol. I, pp. 8-9, note, paraphrased. 

57 Of. Bancroft, Native Races, vol. IV, Antiquities, pp. 3805-6, 
showing that in the remote past of Central America, inscriptions ex- 
hibiting the most despotic conditions were produced, probably thousands 
of years before the discovery of the present nomadic races who were 
found in a semi-communal state. At Palenque are inscriptions on the 
ancient walls showing conditions coeval with the earliest European 
monarchism. A king garbed in fine military attire, and the everlast- 
ing slaves on bended knees and in humble suppliance. They are freely 
drawn, with art superior to Egyptian, being in bas reliefs, in stucco 
on the walls of the palace. 

58 Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, p. 83: ‘“Com- 
munes of Roman mimic actors are referred to, both by name and in- 
stitution, as the Greek communists (mutual aid associations) of the 
Dionysian mechanics that were very numerous among the Greeks.” 

59 Strabo, Geographica, XIV, 6438, 28. 

60 Corpus Inscriptionur Grecarum, nos. 349 and 2981. 

61 Mommsen; De. Ooll. et Sodal. Romanorum, p. 84. Great num- 
bers of these societies existed about the ‘Hellespont and among the 
Tonian Islands. 
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business at Rome was to dive in the Tiber and probably 
also into the public baths in search of things lost by the 
grandees while boating or bathing.’ At Naples, Nice and 
other places on the sea these divers had unions and no doubt 
possessed skilled men who succeeded in restoring the valu- 
ables after the wrecks of triremes, and other craft. Hspe- 
cially were these unions a benefit to communities at Syra-: 
euse, the Pireus and Byzantium, where these and other 
unions abounded in great numbers. Mommsen on the law 
of Solon also declares that there were both sacred and 
civil communes,®* and he further states that all such soci- 
eties were not only permitted, but they possessed at that 
early period (B. C. 600), the right of perpetual organiza- 
tion. The probability is that these organizations had ex- 
isted from a much earlier epoch than that of Solon; but 
having never done any harm at Athens and the Athenians 
being a much more sympathetic people than the Spartans, 
they were never molested. So long as the trade unions 
of the world, ancient and modern, have restricted them- 
selves to mere pleasure, religion, and frugality, they do 
not appear to have been harshly dealt with; but so soon | 
as they ventured to consider and act upon the subject of \ 
polities, which of all others, was most necessary to their 
welfare, they became objects of hate and of repression. 
Especially was this the case in ancient times; because pol- 
ities, like war, was a noble calling. Petty frugality, and 
crude convivial, as well as burial ordeals were too tri- 
fling and mean in the eyes of the nobles to attract atten- 
tion. 

There was at Athens a class of public servants.°* They 
were not real slaves although public property, and treated 
as menials; never being allowed to participate in the 
slightest degree in the principle of government and yet 
they actually performed all the routine labor of the gov- 

62 Orellius, Inscriptionum Latinarum Selectarum Amplissima Col- 
lectio, No. 4115: ‘Ti. Claudius, consul, and Severus his lictor in the 
divisions, . . . presents are distributed among the members, man by 
man; especially where the manning of the boats shows by his actual 
work that he has been diligent. Done by degree of the order of fish- 
ermen and divers of the whole valley of the Tiber, who are granted 
permission to keep an organization by a law of the Roman senate.” 
The inscription was found in Rome. 

63 “It is here worthy of observation that the law of Solon so con- 
stitutes that the sacred and civil communes possessed no other legal 
right than as associations organized for purposes of business or plun- 
der.” Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, p. 39. 


64 Consult Dr. Hermann, Political Antiquities of Greece, para- 
graph 147. 
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ernment. At the time we hear of them through public 
_ records and through inadvertent mention by historians, 
they seem to resemble freedmen. They received a small 
salary to keep them alive, and their business was to keep 
the books and do the various duties of a public office under 
government. 

They had their protective unions. Being clerks, and con- 
stantly in presence of polite people, they made a genteel 
appearance and were apt in the civilities of court. But like 
all their class they also had a grievance. They were treated 
as menials because they were not “blooded”; and conse- 
quently could not pit their natural genius and ability 
against that of their masters who conducted the public 
offices and who belonged to noble stock. “It was required 
that Archons and priests should prove the purity of their 
descent as citizens for three generations.” ®° The business 
of the Pagan temple was a part of the state affairs; and 
consequently priests in those times were public officers. 
Priests were politicians. One of the qualifications of the 
Archons or rulers was to have a good record that they 
attended to religious ceremonies. Ostracism, banishment 
and death were among the punishments designated by the 
law for neglecting these duties of citizenship; and the least 
whisper against any of the gods or the regulations of the 
Pagan religion was blasphemy. This exnlains the causes 
of that great difference:in station which existed without 
regard to the business qualifications of the men. Smart 
workinemen without rights, or any claim to rights, were 
often required on a mean salary to do all the work of both 
departments of governments without being entitled to the 
least benefit in either, while a tyrant and sensualist held 
all control and honor like some modern sinecurists of our 
offices. There is evidence that this exclusivism was re- 
garded by the poor workmen as a great grievance; but 
their exclusion from free participation in religious rights 
and especially from membership in and aecess to the 
Hleusinian mysteries was the greatest one. Against these 
grievances they were organized in secret. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions a society of the 
Thiasotes or Greek labor unions, the members of which 
had for their patron deity the goddess Minerva through 
the noble family of the Nautii, who brought the image of 


65 Idem, §. 148, The dokiwacia, or scrutiny into the antecedants of 
candidates is here explained. 
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Minerva away from ‘the Trojans to Italy.** Here it ap- 


pears that the union was not permitted to worship their 


goddess directly but had to approach her through a noble 
family. By worshiping the borrowed proxy they got ac- 
cess indirectly to the object of their reverence. This 
statement is valuable as it sheds light wpon what in those 
early times is thus proved to have been felt as a grievance; 


‘and shows that it was imperative on the part of the un-— 


recognized working people to organize and take counsel 


“with each other on what they considered a most important 


matter, the right of worship, from which they were ex- 
cluded on account of their reputed meanness of birth. 
The existence or non-existence of the soul depended upon 
it. Dirksen in his Twelve Tables points to Gaius in proof 
that the hetairai and the sodales were one and the same 
organization; ** the former being in Greece and the latter 
in Italy. He further states that a comparison with the 
law of Solon proves that they were tolerated and their ac- 
tions encouraged, if not regulated by him. The Twelve 
Tables are now known to be contemporaneous with, if not 
a translation from the law of Solon; and the law of Selon 
was a paraphrase of the still more ancient law of Amasis 
an Egyptian king. 

Nor was this organization common to Rome and Greeee. 
Granier says: “Trades Unions existed since the time of 
Solomon, and among the Greeks from the time of The- 
seus.” 8 In the time of Joshua, B. C. 1537-1427, they are 
spoken of. We have evidence regarding an organization 
that attempted a resistance to the overbearing nobles, in 
time of Agis I. These were Helots. The insurrection did 
not succeed, for it appears that the king caused their 
murder in large numbers. Agis I. was one of the mythical 
Spartan kings and is believed to have reigned more than a 
thousand years before Christ. This great massacre of the 
helots took place 1055 years before Christ. Traditionally 
the event came down to the era of writing as something 
mysterious and terrible. When at last it entered the 
chronicles of historians it was dim in detail and beimg a 
subject which gave pain instead of pleasure—one of those 
servile episodes which early history appears to have pre- 

66 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Remane, VI, 69. 

67 They had in Greece the sussitoi (communists), who ate at the 


common table, the homotaphoi (burial societies), the thiasotai (dis- 
ciples of the doctrine of mutual love.) 
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68 Granier de Cassagnac, Histotre des Classes Queriéres, Chap. si, 
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ferred to leave unwritten—we unfortunately have only a 
few faint records which have struggled through the mists 
of high antiquity and gleam darkly through sullen tradition 
and venturesome historic jottings upon us. But the murder 
of the helots by order of Agis I. is spoken of by many 
authors as having occurred B. C. 1055 or thereabout. After 
that event they became adscripti glebae, public property 
attached to the soil. 

The student of history from a standpoint of sociology, 
would, however, be glad to obtain more light. upon that 
event; because we want to know what was the origin of 
the Aristotelian philosophy and the surroundings that 
motived it. 

Of all the philosophies or systems of arrangement as a 
basis of enduring polity, the chrematistics of Aristotle, 
properly understood, is sure to be that which any and all 
great labor movements cannot but adopt. The sociologist, 
who intelligently scans the evolution of our race on the 
enormous scale in which things are presented to him by the 
vicissitudes of the lowly and downtrodden poor who have 
fed and enriched the non-laboring few from earliest ages, 
cannot but wonder how a rich and fortunate man, an aris- 
tocrat, a believer in slavery, a dialectician, and one who 
spurned the menial, who counciled and advised the might- 
jest of monarchs, could have settled down in the conelu- 
sion that there is only one way of getting at truth and 
that is by beginning at small things and through them, in 
tireless investigation and experiment, learn to know and 
improve. Yet all who study the logie of this man, as laid 
down by him, are irresistibly led to traverse the very path 
which he opened with the keen edge of his slashing knife 
of reason. He “discriminated between the several facul- 
ties;—the nourishing, feeling, concupiscent, moving and 
reasoning powers of animal organism and attempted to 
explain the origin of these powers within the body, and 
build his morals and polities on the peculiarities of human 
organization.” °® Everything according to Aristotle, if we 
would positively know, must be founded on close obser- 
vation of facts. His eudaimonia was attained only through 
the bliss that rewards mind or reason when it achieves 
truth by indefatigable experiment and experience. He 
would have men acquire all knowledge by study of humble 
facts, and lay down therefrom a true basis of political 


69 American Encyclopedia, Art. Aristotle. 
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economy. Nothing, not even the servile race, the slaves, the 
freedmen, the workingmen, was so mean but Aristotle could 
enrich his mind by studying it. 

Here lies concealed from all eyes except those of the 
student of man from the standpoint of sociology, a phe- 
nomenon. Why did Aristotle adopt opposite conclusions 
from Plato, his old master? Plato believed largely in the 
theory that only the unseen gods dwelling in the etherial 
abodes, could impart to man absolute knowledge. Aris- 
totle dared believe and teach that knowledge could only 
be had by observation and experiment with little things; 
for they were the beginnings. The poor workingman, then 
infinitesimally little as Aristotle believed him, was the 
beginning, being the author of labor product and con- 
sequently worthy of observation and study. This was the 
first encouragement the unappreciated maker and pro- 
ducer of all means of life ever received from a philoso- 
pher.7° In all ages the workingman has been an unob- 
served factor. He is of the earth; this he has himself 
acknowledged, whatever claims the idler may have filed 
in his own behalf to the contrary. Bemg of earth, he 
digs and cultivates it and from his labor sprigs the fruit 
which when ripe and harvested is eaten and enjoyed by 
the idler. He built edifices which have survived the de- 
compositions of time and his master enjoyed them. But 
more important and more obscure are the fine details he 
performed which, though often considered too mean to 
mention, were in reality as now, the very bulwark of human 


existence and though too obseure to attract attention were 


in reality the foundation of all nourishment, achievement, 
history and knowledge. The great philosopher saw this. 
He studied nature; and the workingman, recognized as an 
element of nature, was watched by him. The numerous 
mutual societies and unions of resistance existing about 
the philosopher came in for a share of investigation and 
were seen to be the deeply underlying fundament of all 
whence the whole superstructure of society rose. With- 
out the little, and humble, too unappreciated producer the 
world would be a wilderness of forests and wild beasts. 

70 It has been stated that Aristotle plagiarized Kapila and certain 
other East Indian teachers and authors of great learning, having ob- 
tained their books while on his celebrated scientific journey of re- 
searches with the emperor Alexander the Great. The question is 


however, obscure. He certainly followed some of the ideas of Anax- 
agoras, Kapila and others. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF PLATO (99 
Hence, as all came from humble toil, so the toil of investi- 
gation and experiment, however mean and unworthy the 
rich might esteem it, was the very most necessary of all 
things to resort to in order to arrive at truth, improve- 
ment and correct government, This is the basis of the 
philosophy of Aristotle. The world is following it to-day, 
led by labor; and the myriad links of invention, and dis- 
covery in experimental progress, are in exact harmony with 
the recommendations of the Stagerite of the Nympheum, 

There are some curious episodes in the life of Plato, 
which the ordinary reader, without system and without 
knowledge of the little details of life of the age he lived 
in, overlooks. What was the trouble with him at Syra- 
cuse? Nearly four hundred years before Christ, after 
varied travels, after he had written his “Theetetus,” and 
his “Statesman,” and was well-known to have decided 
against the workingmen, to have pronounced them too vile 
to merit a better fate than bondage, and to have declared 
that the proper form of government was that of aristo- 
crats and slaves, we find him at Syracuse, spurned by 
Dionysius, waived from his presence, and consigned to 
the billingsgate that fed the great city with fish.74 To be 
sent away from the tyrant’s presence when his sole mission 
was to teach his majesty the honeyed sweets *? of his then 
famous philosophy, was bad; but to be relegated to the 
city’s ban-licues, among the brobdagnagians, and hear their 
ridicule, was worse. But they must have been especially 
disagreeable to him since he well knew that their raillery 
was directed against him. They were of the low-born, 
with little education and no urbanity; he was of the 
great gens family, a very Ariston, of pure stock, boasted 
of, among all Athenians. But they had wit and suffi- 
cient means of knowing facts, to be informed that he 
was the proud teacher of aristocrats, that he did not teach 
the lowest of the people but that he believed with the cit- 
izens of Sparta and of Athens that their slavery and 
humiliation were just. We also have found some evidence 
that these people were organized. They belonged to the 
four trade unions, viz: the mercenaries,” the caudicarii or 

71 Grote, Plato and the other Oompanions of Socrates. 
72“And Plato, when a babe sleeping in his cradle, the honey-bees 
used to come and alight upon his lips. The interpretation of this 


was, that it foretold the remarkable sweetness of the future eloquence 
with which nature had gifted the infant.’’ Cicero, De Divinatione, 


36. : ‘ 
73 Grote, Hist. p. 79. The mercenary soldiers especially hated Plato 
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boatmen and sailors, the piscatorit, fishermen and the fabri, 
artisans. There must also have been unions of the tax 
gatherers; at any rate in later times, for Cicero mentions 
vectigalia in connection with Verres who was governor in 
Sicily.** 

This last fact is one very interesting to know; for it 
sheds fresh light upon that memorable episode in the life 
of Plato. The unions, finding that the tyrant Dionysius had 
taken an affront at Plato, and hating him themselves, were 
willing to conspire with the king against his hfe. It was 
probably an organization of the caudicarii whom Dionysius 
engaged to carry him off to Italy and their greed to make 
a living out of the affair was probably what saved his life. 
Instead of killing him as they were probably paid to do, 
they received an offer in Italy for him alive, which they 
accepted and sold Plato as a slave. He was afterwards 
ransomed by his friend Dion and returned to Athens a 
wiser man. We are not informed as to what influence this 
experience had upon the great philosopher; but there are 
gleamings which illume our conjecture that his illustrious 
disciple, Aristotle, who always opposed his theories, took 
care to enrich his store of wisdom from the cireumstance. 

In early times, while the world was yet too ignorant and 
inexperienced to understand the advantages of arbitration 
and of subsisting upon peaceful rather than warlike meas- 
ures, brigandage was common. It existed by international 
permission or common consent. The only industrial system 
then known was that conducted by the trade unions; for 
according to the regulations of Solon and king Numa, 
even the slaves were many times managed by overseers who 
were under pay of the unions. The rich citizen believed 
it a disgrace to labor. He made his wealth or capital work 
for him. Among other chattels were his slaves. But he 
was too high to personally conduct the labor of slaves. 
This was done, to a large extent, by those who were not 
ashamed to perform labor. Of course, then, these over- 
seers were descendants of slaves. They were the freed- 
men, who on receiving their manumission struck out for 
themselves; and for safety and success formed themselves 
who had acted the friend of Dionysius. The latter had cut down 
their pay, (p. 86,) in consequence of which they had struck. They 
were all organized. Cf. also, Grote’s Plato, and Livy, XXV. 38, 

74 Cicero, Verres, II, 3, 7: “Seeing that certain landed estates 


under mortgage,“ being provinces of the Roman people, are, so to 
speak, our revenues (vectigalia).” 
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into unions for mutual assistance and resistance against 
competition, danger and abuse. Among the multitudes of 
occupations they assumed are found, especially with the 
Grecians and Syracusians, the Phonicians and the people 
inhabiting the Grecian Archipelago, that of brigands and 
the mercenaries. Both the brigands and mercenary systems 
were closely leagued into unions which upheld each other in 
the vicissitudes of the struggle for life. The whole system 
of the warlike patrician families both in Greece and Rome 
may be said to be one of brigandage. What is arming a 
multitude of idle men, disciplining them to the use of 
weapons and marching them into a neighboring country to 
destroy the products of industry but brigandage? Yet 
ancient history is a constant repetition of this predatory 
and eruel system. It was brigandage. . 
Among the sufferers from this system were oftentimes 
the working people; some of them slaves, but many also 
freedmen, belonging to unions. They were thus torn 
from their peaceful occupation. Possessing the long ex- 
perience of association they naturally utilized this their 
only means of gaining a living, by becoming brigands. 
They turned their trade unions into bandities and learned 
to estrange themselves from habits of industrious peace and 
assume the fierce modes of marauders. They exchanged 
the workshop for the jungles, the mountain fastnesses, the 
caves and thus became fighters and guerrillas. A remark- 
able case of this desperation is seen in that extraordinary 
man Spartacus, the gladiator, of whom we shall give, in a 
future chapter, a complete and exhaustive history, in in- 
vestigating the terrible results of Roman repression of 
trade unions by the conspiracy laws. It is enough here 
merely to mention that this tendency of ancient labor or- 
ganization to reverse their habits, forsake the peaceful in- 
dustries which they loved, and wander away in organized 
clubs seeking subsistence through plunder, was by no 
means a fault as such actions are now considered; for 


otherwise they would have immediately been seized by | 


the conquering legions and sold into slavery. In those 
precarious times, therefore, brigandage was no crime, al- 
though to be caught was slavery or death. But it added 
a fierceness to the social aspect of the human race. 

The Eleusinian mysteries caused a great deal of dissatis- 
faction and feud by reason of their severe, aristocratic 
exclusiveness which often wounded the pride even of the 
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haughty patrician families of Attica, and we now return 
to them as our legitimate theme. In our chapter on the 
system of trade unions farther on we give a detailed de- 
scription of the ancient labor unions and evidences of 
their immense number which we have collected, partly by 
our own travel and observation, partly by personal inter- 
views with the great authors of Archeological works and 
partly by ransacking with much patience and labor every 
written statement which original law and history, together 
with the criticism of modern and ancient authors thereon, 
have contributed to illume this dark page of the social past. 

The ancient trade union, both under the law of Solon 
and of Numa Pompilius, was a state institution! The 
land taken by conquest belonged to the state, together with 
the family religion and all its magnificent temples of 
worship. The great buildings of the cities were property 
of the state; most of the slaves who cultivated the soil 
under the direction, exclusively, of the trade union, were 
also property of the state. This made a social state—an 
almost socialistic state—and in many respects more social 
than political; but entirely spoiled by the terrible social 
distinctions of rank.7* The religion, based upon heredity 
and superstition combined, was an extraordinary tissue 
of errors, greatly increasing the common misery of the 
people by flaunting in their faces the insult that none but 
the high-born citizen, eligible to the Eleusinian mysteries, 
could be sure of heaven. There could be no peace of 
mind while such a grievance existed; for it not only goaded 
the greater part of the people as an insult but distracted 
them with fears. It is a prominent characteristic of the 
Aryan race to believe in religion and build up institutions 
of a religious nature; and it will probably remain so unless 
some physical discovery be made throwing positive light 
against the theory of immortality. At the same time the 
Indo-Europeans were—precisely as they still are—an ex- 
tremely democratic people by nature. A religion, then, 
based upon the most absurdly aristogratie dogmas could not, 
without great conflict maintain itself among the equality- 

75 Millar, Origin of Ranks, Basil. 1793, Chap. vi; Granier, Hist. 
des Olasses Owvriéres, pp. 484-493. In his 18th chapter, Granier 
cites the rescript of Antoninus Pius: “It being not in the province 
of man to curtail the unlimited power which it is necessary that mas- 
ters should have over their slaves.” Ulpian, De Officio Proconsulis, 


lib. VIII; De Dominorum Sevitia. This power of the masters over 
their slaves was thus later transferred to the state, 
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loving Indo-Europeans. Jesus Christ during his visit 
among us established the remarkable idea that God was no 
respecter of persons; that all men were created equal; that 
although the elysion and tartaros or the heaven and hell 
were the same, the eligibility to gain the one and fly the 
other depended not upon stock, birth, fortune, but behavior. 
The revolution was then begun. When we understand from 
a standpoint of scientific sociology the phenomena of the 
past thus connected with the ancient struggles of the 
lowly, there bursts forth before our vision a glory of light 
sweeping away hitherto insurmountable difficulties to the 
analysis of certain vague and obscure points in history. 

It is now in order, after having opened these facts thus 
far, to set down two theorems: The first is that the 
greater the organization of the working classes for mutual 
protection and resistance the higher the standard of en- 
lightenment in the communities they inhabit. In other 
words the intensity of enlightenment in civilization may be 
measured and compared by the numeric proportion of 
the laboring people arrayed in organized resistance against 
ignorance and oppression. The second theorem may be 
construed to read that the higher the enlightenment, the 
more complete is the extinction of social ranks. 

We are also now ready to make an announcement which 
no person can consistently deny, to wit: that the era 
covered by the ancient trade unions is that known, sung 
and celebrated as the “Golden Age.” It is not only the era 
of military, but pre-eminently of social, and in Greece, of 
intellectual prosperity. The great literary era of the Ro- 
mans occupies the latter half of the celebrated golden era. 
It lasted from the days of Numa Pompilius who encouraged 
the free organization of Roman trade unions which was 
about 690 years before Christ, until the year 58 B. C. when 
Cesar ordered the conspiracy laws.7° In Greece from the 
time of Solon about 592 years before Christ it continued 
down to her conquest by the Romans. 

Thus the economical prosperity of both Greece and Rome 
is proved to have covered those centuries which were fav- 
ored with the right of free organization. We shall now 
proceed to touch upon the actual deeds of these unions and 
show as we have the evidences that the superb architectural 
works whose august ruins still amaze the beholder were, to 


76 Suetonius, Owsar, 42: “Ceasar broke up all the unions except 
those which were very ancient,” 
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some extent at least, the handiwork of those trade unions, 
backed by that phenomenal, and to the present age, in- 
comprehensible social state which never sold its lands, re- 
ligion, jurisprudence or ornaments to others, nor allowed 
them to be overridden by monopolies. The labor of land 
eulture—which produced and distributed among all people 
their food—of manufacturing arms and equipments for 
the armies, of provisioning the armies while on the march 
and at rest, of manufacturing and repairing the household 
furniture, of image-making, which appears to have been a 
considerable industry and of constructing architectural 
works, was largely assigned to the labor unions during the 
golden age.*7 Numa discouraged warfare, but made specitie 
arrangements governing the artisan class;7® and at the 
Saturnalia obliterated the lines of distinction between the 
nobles and the common born. He distributed the artisans 
into nine great mechanical fraternities. Flavius Josephus 7° 
gives an elaborate and highly interesting account of the 
building of the temple of Jerusalem by Solomon. Suffice 
it to say here, that the employer, Hiram, who was engaged 
by Solomon to come with his skill and skilled foree all the 
way from Tyre a distance of about 100 miles, to design and 
construct this magnificent edifice, was, so to speak, a boss 
or chief over a trade union, which through him, took one 
of the largest and most imposing contracts known in ancient 
or modern times; and it is a yery interesting example of the 
intelligence and extraordinary enterprise of the Phenicians. 
We are not among those eager creduli who jump at con- 
clusions, and ready to suppose that this Hiram was the 
founder of the celebrated ancient fraternity of “Free 
Masons.” On the contrary, the institution was old when 
Hiram brought to Solomon the 3,200 foremen and the 
40,000 artificers who built this gorgeous temple of which 
Josephus so glowingly speaks. But this immense work 
being a religious undertaking, conducted by a political 
decree and under state control, and furthermore being a 
Semitic, not an Aryan enterprise and consequently free 
from the mean, rank exclusivism characterizing and belit- 
tling the source-history of all their great works, was able 
to rise and carry with it some lucid scintillae as ‘to the 
manner of its erection. The great temple of Solomon 

77 Granier, pp. 284-323, all through. 

78 Plutarch, Nwma, cap. xvii; also Lycurgus, and Numa Compared. 


79 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, book XII, cap. ii; also Hist. 
of the Jews, book VIII. 
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furnished posterity a slight glimpse at the order of Free ae 
Masons; being a landmark merely observable in an ob- | 
secure night of time. Its ruins may, therefore, be truth- 
fully classed, by the student of sociology, as archxological 
proof of the ancient trade union movement. By this, the 
mind of the general reader may better understand the 
source of that all-pervading cloud which so unfortunately 
shuts us off from the clues—to say nothing of the history— 
regarding the construction of one of the most magnificent 
works of sculptured masonry ever produced. The religio- 
political institutions, based on the antithetic origin of birth 
and its entailments of rank, prevented the workingmen 
from rising into recognition, or transmitting beyond their 
own generation any detailed knowledge as to how those 
structures rose. The powerful archon Pericles, of Athens, 
furnished us an illustration of this. He wanted to build the 
Parthenon. Now Pericles, the statesman, building a church, 
shows that no difference existed between church and state, 
since belief was compulsory under law. The Parthenon 
was the grandest edifice of either the ancient or modern 
world.8° Although Pericles was a noble, of the family of 
the Pisistratide, yet we know that he was the intimate 
friend of Phidias. So we are informed that Solomon 
enjoyed the acquaintance of Hiram. This might be, though 
Phidias and Hiram were both of mean extraction, accord- 
ing to the estimation of ranks. But their superiors ad- 
. mired them for their genius alone. A, wonderful contrast 
projects from a coincidence of the late medieval age, 
consisting in Raphael’s intimacy with Pope Leo X., for at 
e time of Raphael, Christianity with its inexorable moral 
erosions had gnawed away much of the ancient ranks, and 
had begun to invite an absolute equality; whereas, in the 
more ancient times, under the dominion of the Pagan faith, 
it could not be more than admiration and acquaintance. 
In the same manner, Pericles, who was the master political 
genius of his age, could admire and keep an acquaintance 
with Aspasia, a lady of the lower rank, but he could not 
raise her by any gift of title to a higher one than that in 
which she was born. 
It is almost certain that in the construction of the Par- 
thenon, Ictinus was to Pericles what Hiram *! was to Solo- 


80 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and_Romans, pp. 25-28. | 
81 Gare should be taken not to confound Hiram the artificer with 


his friend Hiram the king. 
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mon. Ictinus,§? we are told, was chief architect, and with — 


the assistance of Callicrates and Phidias who worked on the 


chryselephantine statue of Athena, had charge, as chief ~ 


architect, of the Parthenon. It appears®® that Phidias 
took the entire control of all the building enterprises of 
Athens and also, probably, of the temple of Eleusis; for 


Ictinus built the fane of this temple. We are now cen- | 


tering upon the interesting point of our investigation. It 
took Phidias, Ictinus and Callierates ten years to design 
and complete the new Parthenon, the most magnificent and 
imposing structure of ancient or modern times. More for- 
tunate are we in having Josephus and other authority for 
the temple of Solomon whereon not only the chief architect, 
but 3,200 foremen and 40,000 masons of the great “body” 
or masons’ fraternity were engaged.S* 

At the Pireus there existed, at the time of the building 
of the Parthenon, great numbers of trade unions,®> under 
a provision of Solon engraved on wooden scrolls and kept 
in the Acropolis and the Prytaneum, which were legalized 
organizations and whose recognized business was to work 
for the state. Now with the multitudes of trade unions 
existing all around, at Athens, at the Pireus, at Eleusis, 
is it supposable that the three directors built the Parthenon 
in ten years? Instead of the 3,200 foremen and 40,000 
men as at Jerusalem, there were probably at Athens 4,000 
foremen and 50,000 masons, sculptors, draftsmen, hod 
carriers, laborers and others too numerous to detail. We 
find that this great public work was finished 438 years 
before Christ, just at the time when the golden age of 
labor was at its zenith of glory both in Greece and Rome 

It was the golden age of art and economic thrift. It 
also corresponds exactly with the stretch of time during 
which the trade unions under the laws of Solon at Athens 
and of Numa at Rome were in fullest force, granting and 


encouraging organization of the working people, which | 


was used by them for protection and for resistance to all 
dangers that might beset them. 

It is thus shown that while a serious grievance existed 
among the working people of ancient Greece, in form of 


82 Guhl and Koner, Idem, p. 25. 

83 Pausanias, Hellados Periegesis, (Description of Greece). 

84 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, book VII, Chap. ii, In latin 
the “body” corpus, was a legalized workingmen’s society, the same as 
caterer See Orelli, Inser. Vol. III, Henzen, p. 170, of supplement 
Index, 

85 See Chapter I of Liiders Dionysische Kuinstler, pp. 14-18. 
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an exclusivism denying them the right to save their souls 
by becoming members on equal footing in the Eleusinian 
order, there also existed a vast organization or confrater- 
nity which, then as now, afforded them opportunities for 
meeting in secret and discussing this grievance. It is 
searcely necessary even to conjecture whether they did or 
did not use these advantages for such discussion. Human 
nature is alike in all ages. When the conspiracy law, or 
law of Elizabeth, was annulled in 1824,8* permitting the 
people to organize in England, they immediately took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity trade unionism afforded 
wherewith to discuss their grievances. The growth and 
intelligence of the ponderous labor movement in the United 
States is largely due to the discussion which is con- 
stantly taking place in their secret unions. We venture 
that the same thing occurred in the times we are de- 
seribing; beeause it could not well have been otherwise. 
Where the grievance exists and the opportunity to meet 
and discuss it exists, it is not in the order of nature among 
intelligent beings, to resist it. We are fortunate enough 
to have found statements upon the subjects.of trade unions 
transmitted to us through great authority. Gaius, who 
wrote a digest of law on the Twelve Tables, has a passage 
which has been preserved and so important is it that 
both Granier and Mommsen refer to it as conclusive evi- 
dence that the law of the Twelve Tables providing for the 
right among working people to organize and enjoy trade 
unions, was to some extent a translation from Greek tables 
of the code of Solon.§” In this passage are mentioned 
many organizations taken from the Greek text described on 
the seroll of the law of Solon and also on the tablet of the 


86 Thorold Rogers, Sia Oenturies of Work and Wages, p. 438. As 
to the nature of the act of Elizabeth, see idem, pp. 398-9. Cf. Por- 
ter’s Progress of the Nation. 

87 Digest, lib. XLVII, tit. xxii, leg. 4: ‘The sodales are those who 
are of the same union as that which the Greek call hetaire,’”’ Again: 
“(The Law of the Twelve Tables,’ says Gaius, ‘gives to the sodales 
unlimited right to combine for any business they require for them- 
selves, so long as they do not rupture the law of the land. But this 
law appears to be a translation of the law of Solon; which is as 
follows (speaking of societies understood): ‘whether they be the peo- 
ple, or brotherhoods, or priests and priestesses, or boatmen, or com- 
munists who eat at the common table, or burial societies (including 
those who prepare the feasts and holiday festivities of the members), 
or those occupying houses in common, or engaged in traffic at sea; 
in fine all those living for one another, hereby are publicly proclaimed 
in writing, free to unite themselves.’” Both Mommsen (De Oollegiis 
et Sodaliciis Romanorum, p. 85), and Granier, Hist. des Olasses 
Ouvriéres, p. 291, quote this remarkable passage from the Digest. The 
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Twelve Tables. The Thiasotai then were precisely in Greek 
what the Collegia were in Latin. The sailors’ unions here 
mentioned were the same which we speak of elsewhere as 
existing in large numbers at the Pireus or seaport of 
Athens which was distant from the metropolis only five 
miles. The organizations of the stone masons, the marble 
cutters, the carvers, the image makers of wood, mineral and 
ivory, and others, were located within the city. Some of 
these unions, probably, the image makers, pretended more 
religious piety than others; but the fact is,8* that all of 
them were combined for mutual aid and resistance against 
grievances. Under the law, so long as they did not corrupt 
the statutes of the country (“dum ne quid ex publica lege 
corrumpant,’) they were not only allowed to career un- 
molested but were even protected by this provision of the 
great lawgivers. 

This brings us face to face with two proven facts: that 
during the renowned era of Grecian architecture, belles-let- 
tres, philosophy, sculpture, paintings—all work of laborers 
—there also flourished a great labor movement; just as now 
in England, in Germany, in France, in the United States 
and Canada, during the most brilliant period of all human 
enlightenment, ancient or modern, there flourishes an enor- 
mous social organization for self-help and for resistance 
against grievanee endured by working people. It also 
proves the correctness of our theorems that the greater the 
organization of the laboring people against grievances the 
higher the enlightenment, and the higher the enlightenment 
the more complete the extinction of social rank; conse- 
quently the intensity of human civilization viewed on the 
largest scale, is, under the competitive system, to be ascer- 
tained by the prevalence or non-prevalence of these or- 
ganizations, acting as mutually self-aiding forces and as 
tribunals or courts of appeal from the grievances their 


unions here mentioned in the Solonic law are the Brotherhood, the 
Priests of the Communes, the Sailors, the Co-operators, the Burial 
Fraternities; and the regular trade unions or @lacwrat such as were 
organized in the categories of Numa. 

88 Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, p. 35. ‘The 
words of Gaius it is clear, do not admit of being construed as those 
of the Twelve Tables, so as exactly to make them include all of the 
unions; nor does there appear any reason why the unions of handi- 
craftsmen should be deprived of the right of making’ rules, which was 
granted to those organized for religion’s sake.” See also Liiders, Die 
Dionysischen Kiinstler, passim. These points are overwhelming in 
aes net the Greek and Roman trade union systems were nearly 
identical. 
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members are liable to suffer. How ineffable, then, the arro- 
gance of a paltry few! What must have been the charac- 
ter of resistance during the times of which we speak? 
Evidently very crude. At the present day there is much 
system; a general interlinking of union with union, no 
matter hove wide apart, for a quite clearly expressed 
common cause. Not so anciently, although we have an in- 
scription at Pompeii to prove that in B. C. 79 there existed 
an international union. Their grievances were greater than 
now, because social equality was contemptuously and most 
openly put down. The law recognized them as having no 
more claim to citizenship than dogs. Now, in Germany, 
France, almost everywhere, the working people are voting. 

Whoever, in reading the “Ancient Assemblies,” ®® for a 
moment imagines that those celebrated gatherings included 
the slaves or freedmen, should read more carefully. It is 
the freemen who are meant, not freedmen. The differ- 
ence was simply infinite, even in enlightened Attica; for 
freedmen were descendants of the ancient slaves. They 
never were citizens, could not vote, could not hope, except 
in eases of great genius like that of Phidias, to be decently 
spoken to; and even as such they were obliged to obtain 
some special decree from the Areopagus in order to detach 
themselves from this scathing odium of rank. Being so 
mean, so lowly, while the patricians, the grandees, the free- 
men were descendants of the nobility in the direct lineage 
of the gods, it followed that the gods also contemned them. 
Consequently two-thirds of the population of Greece were 
without a soul. If they claimed to have souls they knew 
that the onty place for them was Tartarus or hell; certainly 
not heaven; for that was the abode of the gods who spurned 
them on account of their lowly birth. Better cultivate the 
belief that they had no souls at all! This to them, terrible 
reflection, was probably the origin of the ancient philosophy 
of annihilation.°° The philosophy of extinction of the soul 

89 Schémann, Hist. Assemblies of the Athenians, passim. This book 
will clear up any error readers may entertain ‘who doubt whether 
the working class was allowed a voice in legislation. 

90 Consult Lucretius, De Rerwm Natura; also Arnobius, who wrote 
the famous Adversus Gentes. Arnobius was not fully convinced of 
Christianity; and at the same time his mind was evidently so en- 
larged by it that he could not reconcile it with the older Pagan belief 
in the nether post-mortem abodes. He was, however, religiously in- 
clined and was reluctantly drawn to Christianity which obliterated all 
lines by declaring the equality of all mankind. Between these awfui 


doubts Arnobius seems never to have come to a belief in an immortal 
existence. Pliny the celebrated naturalist was a believer in the doc- 
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must have consumed a share of the discussions of those an- 
cient mechanics in their secret meetings. They built the 
magnificent temples which glowed with genial warmth of 
the solemn and haughty religion, only for the heaven-born, 
repelling with sullen frowns the earth-born designers and 
finishers of their collonades, vaults and sculptured images. 
No merely political institution could possibly separate so 
widely one class from another as did that arrogant religion 
which not only instituted slavery of the laboring people but 
denied them an immortal soul and the beatitudes of heaven.®* 
There is now no grievance of this kind in civilized existence 
—although economical and social dissatisfaction remains. 
The new religion is rapidly extinguishing the dogma of 
distinctions in birth, as well as the dogma that “the earth- 
born have no immortal existence.” % 

Narrowing the array of evidence into our legitimate field, 
we find in Eleusis a target at which millions are peering 
with a mingling of longing, of envy and of hate. They are 
the two-thirds of the population of the country—the labor- 
ing ranks. There, upon a lovely range of rock and lawn 
stands the old Pelasgian city of Eleusis, populous and thick- 
studded with their own eranoit and thiasoi, labor unions 
whose members are the strong-muscled men of Greece. It is 
the eve of autumn, the great quinquennial Boedromion 
which from traditions brought mystic meanings picturing 
the fierce amazons in flight before the conquering giants of 
Theseus. It is the last half of shimmering September 
whose delicious zephyrs float the gossamers above the sea. 

All the world knows that on the morrow thousands upon 
thousands of people are to leave the Athenian metropolis 
behind them and commence their crusade to the Eleusinian 
feast. They are the eligibles, the citizens, the freemen. 
Not a being from among the laboring and lowly class can 
be permitted hardly to join the great procession. Fond of 
privilege but barred its enjoyment they gather in their best 
rags, upon the scene and form in a standing multitude along 
the line of march. No eare has ever been bestowed upon 
trine of Lucretius that there is no existence hereafter. Of. Cuvier in 
Bibliog. Universelle. 

91 Granier, Hist. Whole argument; Fustel de Coulanges, Cité An- 


tique. No intelligent person can read these invaluable works without 
understanding our meaning. : 

92 Whatever science may or may not develop regarding these de- 
batable theories is not the part of this disquisition to consider. We 
simply give the facts at command, as to the difference between the 
grievances discussed by the organizations of then and now. 
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their education and they are in consequence, rough, perhaps 
boisterous and insulting. As the procession moves along 
they pelt the crusaders with sticks and stones.°? They feel 
the deep disgrace of their exclusion and are animated with 
unhappy feelings and hatred and revenge. They turn their 
eyes toward the magnificent temple of Megaron, built °* by 
their own hands, of marble quarried from the rock near 
by.®°> It is pre-eminently the most majestic work of their 
handicraft, standing solemn and alone like a mysterious 
winged creature, striking awe by its very presence and as 
though a ghostly apparition which had surged from the dark 
pits of the sea.9* To the left loomed up a view of the noble 
pronaos whose fluted columns towered high, holding their 
graceful architraves, and culminating in those exquisite 
Corinthian capitals of the pilasters, celebrated throughout 
the world for the beauty and richness of their carvings. 
Their own Ictinus, guiding their own, or their ancestors’ 
toil had built the huge, but forbidding telesteriwm and con- 
clave where those mysterious initiations and degrees were 
conferred; not upon them, but upon those born worthy of 
the honor. Their own Xenocles was the master mason who 
had led them through a labyrinth of toil which produced 
the lordly, throne-like anactoron where dwelt the immortal 
Ceres. ‘Their own master sculptor, Metagenes had directed 
their skillful hands through the mazes of sculpture which 
produced those soft and charming friezes, and reared the 
upper columns on which rest the vast entablatures with 
their architraves and frettings. Led by such masters who 
have come down to fame as the genius of classic architec- 


93 When, as the fable goes, Ceres left king Celeus and went to the 
old temple, Iambe, her female slave, ridiculed her. Ever afterwards 
at the agurmos or day of march at the crusades, the lower or ex- 
cluded classes met on the wayside with stones, clubs and ridicule. 

94 Consult Rose, Inscriptiones Graecae Vetustissime, pp. 187-190. 

95 Idem, p. 187, note: ‘Out of a kind of hard marble found in 
the vicinity of Eleusis.’”’ Likewise the description of the great tem- 
ple, by Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 47-49. 

96‘“‘Near an olive tree was a well—the Erecthian spring—which, 
when the south wind blew, gave an indistinct murmur like the ter- 
rible roar of waves—so the Athenians used to relate. This was be- 
lieved to be Neptune when he opened the abysses with his trident; 
and his track is impressed in the living rock even to this day. No 
man desires to question the story of this briny fountain; for in the 
citadel there was another. whose waters were bitter when the dog-day 
winds were blowing, at the time that Sirius rose; and its floods 
would rise and afterwards fall, giving to the well the name of Clep- 
sydra.’’ Ister. Ap. Schol. Arisophanis, Av. 1693, p. 638. Though this 
superstition may have been based at the acropolis, it is evident that 
the horrors of it came from old Eleusis; besides Erechtheis was the 
priestess in charge of the Hleusinian initiations. 
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. ture, wage-earners had delved for more than a decade of 
Ag years to fashion the home of the M¥stagogoi, those favored 
a priests who repulsed them with bitterest scorn and-all others 
as who could not bring proof that for three generations at 


least, they had never disgraced themselves by the social 
blight of labor. These were the thanks the ancient lowly 
received for building those enduring and exquisite monu- 
ments of art. 

No wonder then, that as the procession moved down from 
the acropolis to the sea, the outeasts, uncultured, unrefined, 
enslaved, treated the haughty initiates with brickbats and 
jeers. There were quarrels about this grievance; but so 

‘ dark has the historian been upon the subject that we are 
unable to obtain further positive data than these we quote. 


BS)! But what we do know sheds light upon the causes of a great 
change which in course of time came into the world; a 
e change that planted the seed of revolution: It was a re- 


ligio-political state based upon legalized pretentions, and 
: assumed absolute rights of less than one-third of the entire 
aS population of the Indo-European world and the absolute 
‘ non-reeognition and social, political and hierarchical ostra- 
cism of the other two-thirds of the population on whose 
labor they depended for their food, clothing, shelter and 
worship. 

A word more may suffice to close this chapter. Our ob- 
ject in saying so much has been to exhibit the double griev- 
ance suffered by the religious as well as the social and eco- 
nomie tyranny of ancient society over the laboring people. 
From the time labor organizations began, until the era of 
the sophists, no one ean tell the ages that elapsed. The so- 
phists and philosophers began their work in Greece five 
centuries before Christ. They were revolutionists so far as 
pe they dared go. The general movement of Plato and Aris- 
‘totle must, though conflicting, certainly be regarded as one 

of the most remarkable of the world. It worked enor- 
mously in the direction of preparing mankind for the revo- 
lution—the change from a condition of slavery of the useful 
laboring masses to one of complete social, political and 
as spiritual recognition and equality. Plato was a_ slave 
| owner. He was so proud that he disdained to accept money 
for his services as a teacher, preferring to accept presents 
from the wealthy young students under his charge—the 
reverse of what in our own times is considered proper. 
Had Plato thus lived and acted just before our modern 
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war of the rebellion he would have been called a slave-driv- 
ing hypoerite by abolitionists at the North, and a canting 
moralist by the people at the South. He was of neither 
party. Even the workingmen of his own times hated him. 
What he did was probably equilibrated both between sym- 
pathy and diplomacy, largely tempered by sympathy and 
conscience and on the whole, working all the radical good 
which the times would permit. The world is better for 
this celebrated advocate of slavery having lived; for on the 
whole, though he could not see any way possible of ex- 
punging this horrid social ulcer of slavery from his repub- 
lic, his sympathy got the better of acquisitiveness and like 
all the teachers of that era, he melted the brutal spirit 
which in Sparta instigated such inhuman cruelties toward 
the laboring class. All over Attica they were treated with 
comparative tenderness and consideration and though they 
suffered the grievances we have described, yet they shared 
the age of philosophy and art as an age peculiarly their 
own in organization and plenty. It was their Golden age 
of equality. We do not mean exact equality or similarity 
in the physical and intellectual sense; for nothing could be 
more absurd. We mean by it the extinction of those aris- 
toeratie lines which pride, egoism and greed had so long 
held as a basis of religion and of state. 
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CHAPTER V 


STRIKES AND UPRISINGS 
GRIEVANCES CONTINUED. ‘ PLANS OF ESCAPE 


First Known and First Tried Plan of Salvation was that of 
Retaliation—The Slaves test the Ordeal of Armed Force— 
Irascibility of the Working Classes at length arrayed 
against their Masters—Typical Strikes of the ancient 
Workingmen—Their Inhuman Treatment—Famous Strike 
at the Silver Diggings of Laurium—20,000 Artisans and 
Laborers quit Work in a Body and go over to the Foes 
of their own Countrymen—The Great Peloponnesian War 


Decided for the Spartans, against the Athenians by this: 


Fatal Strike. 


In ancient Greece, Sicily and Rome there occurred great 
and disastrous strikes. The character of the elements caus- 
ing these disturbances varied greatly from that of the mod- 
ern strikers. Quite the reverse of our modern, the ancient 
strikers were either slaves or freedmen descended from 
such, and in a condition of extreme lowliness but often so 
intelligent that notwithstanding the odds against them they 
sometimes out-generaled their masters and obtained for a 
long period of time, even years, against wealth, priesthood 
and military force. The reasons for this we have already 
explained but may appropriately repeat. The slaves and 
freedmen were mostly men of their masters’ own blood. 
They were of the same race, color and natural intelligence. 
They used the same languages, were accustomed to the 
same roads and fields, knew the cliffs, grottoes, forests and 
jungles; and there being no firearms or other instruments 
of destruction which in our modern warfare throw the bal- 
ance of power into the hands of the most disciplined rather 
than the most numerous, they sometimes triumphed for a 
time by dint of numbers. 

_ During the Peloponnesian war a great strike of the work- 
ing people occurred in and Ry the silver mines of Laur- 


\ 
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ium, B. C. 413. It may be well here to enumerate some 
of the grievances inciting them to this desperate resolve 
which they knew perfectly well beforehand, would, unless 
they succeeded, terminate in their death by tortures of the 
most inhuman artifices the maddened cruelty of greedy 
money-getters could invent. Nearly all the slaves and other 
working people, laborers and artificers engaged in this 
enormous strike, were intelligent people. Some were per- 
sons who were slaves by the misfortune of birth; ? others 
were prisoners of war reduced by violence to slavery. Still 
others were slaves as merchandise brought to the mines by 
the vicissitudes of traffic; and lastly and worst, there were 
large numbers who were convicts, condemned to work in 
the mines under the lash of brutal hireling overseers of con- 
tractors ? who worked these mines on leases from the gov- 
ernment to which they paid one twentieth of the proceeds. 
It was a great grievance to the intelligent workingmen to 
be goaded by the knowledge that he was a social monstros- 
ity.* Men now recoil at the sight of a slave because he is 
the rare relic of an institution which human wisdom and 
sympathy have outstripped, outlived, outgrown in the glori- 


1Thucydides De Bello Peloponnesiaco, VII, 27: ‘From Thrace 
there arrived, during the same summer, one thousand three hundred 
light-armed soldiers with shields, being related to Jupiter, who came 
to Athens, and who had been with Demosthenes, the Athenian gen- 
eral, in his naval expedition against Sicily. The Athenians, as it 
afterwards became known (after the disaster of Demosthenes), had 
been sent to Thrace from Syracuse, The war at Decelea had become 
expensive, as each one received a full drachm or. seventeen and a half 
cents a day for his services. Deceled, during the summer, was the 
first place fortified by the forces of the Lacedsmonians. Afterwards 
guards were placed, about the towns with relays, as relief guards; so 
that a man occupied a station as watcher, constantly and without in- 
termission: and thus the Athenians suffered severe losses by seizures 
of many things, and also by the ruin of their means of producing 
money, thus spoiling’ their sinews of war. At first these tactics were 
mild, but grew with time, and the Lacedemonians were unhindered 
from enjoying their position on the land. Following the example of 
their king Agis they placed guards everywhere to further the ad- 
vantages of war, thus badly perplexing and entangling the Athenians. 
Every place was lost. Even the force of hands in the silver mines, 
consisting of more than half of the laborers and skilled mechanies, 
amounting to upwards of twenty thousand men, together with the 
flocks and the draft oxen and horses, ran away and escaped over to 
Decelea by aid of the guards, doing much damage day by day to the 
Athenians by this conduct, but freeing themselves from many ‘of their 
hardships.”” Xenophon, De Vectigal, IV, 25. 

2Granier de Cassagnac, Histoire des Olasses Ouvriéres, Chap. iii. 

3 Plutarch Nicias and Crassus Oompared, 1. 

4Drumann, Arbeiter und Oommunisten in Griechenland und Rom, 
S. 24; Bockh, Public Economies of the Athenians, p. 263, for in- 
stances of men owning great numbers of slaves; See also Bockh’s 
Laurische Silberbergwerke in Attika, passim. 
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ous race of enlightenment. Even at that early age the 
slave’s servitude was the source of his own intelligent dis- 
gust; for covered as he was with the indelible brands and 
sears of systematic mutilation, and decrepit-in premature 
age through blows and strains of violence and overwork, his 
mind remained unimpaired, often edged to consciousness of 
its own incompatibility with this state of degradation. The 
poor ereatures were never allowed to eat white bread.® 
There were no Sundays for them. Of the 365 days they 
were forced to delve 360.6 Sometimes the government 
owned them and subbed them with the mines themselves to 
the contractors, following the plan of Xenophon,’ who 
sometimes thus worked great numbers at a time. Often, 
however, the rich contractor himself owned laboring men 
with whom to operate the mines. Thus Nicias owned a 
thousand. slaves,? Mnason also owned a thousand.® The 
ancients appear to have had a species of passion for seeing 
acts of brutality and cruelty. 

Wakes are of great antiquity. Originally they were pub- 
lie fights on the occasion of the death of an important mem- 
ber of a gens family, in which the combatants were his 
slaves so unfortunate as to have survived him. All the 
family, its slaves and their children, perhaps also the com- 
munity not allied by blood, were summoned to see what in 
our refined age would not only be repellent cruelties, but 
intolerable ones—a fight to the death of slaves of the de- 
ceased, with daggers and clubs.t° The first combat on 
record of this kind occurred in B. C. 264, arranged by the 
brothers Brutus.11 But authors agree that the practice 
comes from much more remote antiquity; and mention of 


5 Granier, de Cass. Hist. Ouvriéres, p. 98, who gives references. 

6Biicher, Aufstdnde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 96; Xenoph. Memorab. 
III, 6, 12. For 360 days in the year those poor working people, 
male and female, had to drudge. Xenophon, 4, 16; Béckh, Silber- 
bergwerke, S. 125. 

7 Xenophon, De Vectigal, cap. iv. 

8 Biicher, Avwfstdénde, etc., S. 96; Drumann, Arbeiter und Com- 
munisten, §§ 11-23. 

9 Bockh, Public Economies of the Athenians, p. 263. The cele- 
brated plan of Xenophon for replenishing the Athenian treasury (De 
Vectigal, cap. iv) was to have the state put 60,000 of its own slaves 
on the state silver mines of Laurium, to be leased to contractors. 
He even gives figures on the presumable income from this plan of 
relief to the state. 

10 Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms., II, 
216. 

11 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans. We give 
references to modern authors so that readers not conversant with the 
original languages may get them and satisfy themselves. 
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it is made here to prepare the reader to understand some of 
the causes lurking at the bottom of the evil of ancient 
strikes and uprisings. Gibbon relates the horrible story of 
the Syracusian, L. Domitius.12. One of the poor, innocent 
slaves during his pretorship, one day while assisting in the 
chase, killed a wild boar of enormous size and very dan- 
gerous. The daring deed got noised about until it reached 
the ear of Domitius who ordered the slave to be brought 
to him as he desired to see so brave a man. The poor 
creature appeared before this fellow, humbly expecting a 
trifle of praise so seldom the lot of the Syracusian slave. 
To his horror, however, this monster’s first question was, 
what kind of weapon or means was employed by him in per- 
forming the deed. The,answer was a javelin. “Are you 
not aware thatthe javelin is a weapon for gentlemen; and 
that for so mean a creature as a slave to use the weapons 
of men, is death?” Turning to his soldiers he said, “take 
this slave away and erucify him.” The trembling wretch 
was actually crucified upon the spot. The heart sickens at 
the .contemplation of our descent from such a type of 
monsters! 

Biicher notes 1* that single contractors often worked 300 
to 600 slaves in the silver mines of Laurium and that con- 
victs who were government property were sometimes sold 
to the contractors who exploited their labor in their own 
name.!* Sometimes intelligent men in those days were half 
slaves and half free, being enfeoffed by livery of seizin, no 
doubt, if unambitious of freedom, enjoying thereby some 
advantages over those entirely out in the competitive world. 
Such men were paid a per diem, varying from 3 to 7 oboli, 
or from 10 to 19 cents for their labor,?® 

Callias the friend of Cimon, B. C. 460, became wealthy, 
managing mines. All or nearly all the mines were, with 
the ancients, the property of the state. The state con- 
tracted the working of the mines to enterprising business 
men who often hired slaves to do the work. These con- 
tractors were often men of noble blood. The sense of the 
social structure being against conducting or managing one’s 

12 Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. I, p. 48, 
N. Y., 1850; Bockh, Silberbergwerke, S. 122-8, adds testimony to 
this hardheartedness of the ancients, referring to Plato who, for his 


perfect state, wanted ony Greeks exempt from slavery. 

13 Aufstdnde, etc. S. 96 

14 Bockh, Abhandlung * der Historisch- ecm ren Classe der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wiessenchaften, 1814-1 

15 Id. Public Econ. of Athenians, p. 164. 
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own: business. Only the slaves and other workmen, those 
who actually performed the work, were doomed to suffer 
the odium of labor. Any business men who could get a 
bond, could take from the state a portion or the whole of 
a mine; and sometimes even the slaves themselves were to 
be had of the state. In this case, the complete outfit was 
contracted for by the individual, who had no further care 
than to manipulate products and gains. Callias and Cimon 
had either contracts for or ownership in the mines of silver 
at Laurium, located at the southeastward of Athens about 
30 miles.1¢ Their names appear also, but vaguely in con- 
nection with the Pangeus mines in Thrace. It is known 
that Thucydides the celebrated historian owned mining 
property in Macedonia. He was.a rich slave owner and 
optimate. One Sosias a Thracian contractor hired from 
Nicias a thousand slaves, at an obolus per day each.** 
Hyponicus rented or hired as many as 600 slaves to these 
contractors and received, as Xenophon tells us, a mina daily 
for their labor. Philemonides for 300 slaves got half a 
mina.*§ 

Public servants were not always free. Wages in the time 
of Pericles stood about as follows: 1° for a common laborer 
who earried dirt, 3 oboli,2° or 103 cents per day. A gar- 
dener got 14 cents, a sawyer of wood, one drachm, or 19 
cents; a carpenter received sometimes as high as 172 cents 
while millers in the grain mills received 15 to 18 cents. 
Seribes or copyists no more. The architect of the temple 
of Minerva got no more than the stone sawyer and others 
only as much as the common laborer. His name was Polias. 
Bockh says he received one drachm or exactly 172 cents. 
The hypogrammateus or secretary to the supermtendent of 
public buildings got only 5 oboli or about 15 cents. 

The fares for traveling conveyances were also very low. 
In fact, the clerks and public officials of every kind were 
government subjects who received low salaries and worked 
long hours. Their life was a constant drudgery. The su- 
perintendents themselves were officers of family or blood. 
They were citizens; but the dignity of their position re- 
strained them from receiving any recompense. 

16 Plutarch, Cimon. Cornelius Nepos, Cimon; “Cimon was not s0 
generous as rich; for he had amassed a large fortune in the mines.” 

17 Xenophon, De Vectigal, § 4, 14; Plutarch, Nicias, 4. 

18 Xenophon, Jd. 1, c. § 15. 


19 Béckh, Pub.. Econ. Athen., p. 164. 
20 An obolus was 8% cts., a drachma 19. 
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Thus in Greece, Rome and everywhere throughout an- 
tiquity, such were the oppressive conditions that the intelli- 
gent among the working classes, goaded by their sufferings, ‘h 
were on the alert, sometimes for revenge, sometimes for 
objects of amelioration, but oftener from sheer, reckless 
despair, and ready to strike out in bloody rebellion against 
their master. ‘ 

With this statement on general causes of strikes we pro- 
ceed with the story of the greatest of all, belonging purely 
to this category of human resistance, to be found either in 
ancient or modern times.?4 It may be plausibly conjec- 
tured that this great strike in turning the tables against the 
Athenians and thus deciding the celebrated Peloponnesian 
war against them and the little democracy that had grown { 
up in the Athenian civilization and refinement, went far 
toward suppressing the true progress of the human race.?? 

The silver mines of Laurium, 30 miles south from the 
city of Athens, were among the resources of Athenian 
wealth. They belonged to the government. The methods 
of obtaining the precious metal was by arduous labor, with- 
out much of the modern machinery. Diodorus describing 
the Egyptian mines between Captos and Cosseir, pictures 
the sufferings of the poor convicts and barbarians working be 
there; 7° and Biicher says that was also the case with those 
working the Laurian mines.** According to this, men and 
women in great numbers who had committed some crime ?° 
against the state or otherwise, were dragged into the subter- . 
ranean cavern, stripped entirely of their clothing, their 
bodies painted, their legs loaded with chains and in this 
frightful condition, set at work drilling the rock, breaking 
it in pieces and carrying it to the mouth of the shaft. Out- 
side the mine were smitheries, machine’ shops for making 
stamping mills, water tanks and courses for washing the 
metal, wagon shops for making and repairing vehicles of 
conveyance and other conveniences necessary for so great 
an industry, employing great numbers of slaves and freed- 
men for carrying on the works. 

21 The greater uprisings are known, not as strikes but as servile 
wars; although we sometimes confound them with strikes. 


22 Drumann, Arbeiter und Communisten in Griechenland und Rom., 
8. 64. 

23 Diodorus, Bibliotheca Historica, V, 38. 

24 Biicher, Aufstinde der unfreien Arb., 9. 96. 

25 Compare Plutarch. WNicias and Orassus Comp: Init. Plutarch 
here avers that the workmen under Nicias were often malefactors and 


convicts. 
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These mines of Laurium were in operation when the Pel- 
oponnesian war broke out, B. C. 432, between the Spartans 
and Athenians, which lasted 27 years. Thucydides speaks 


as though the offer held out to the workmen employed as 


slaves by the Athenians, of 18 cents per day uniformly, was 
a very tempting one.?° They were poor dependents, some 
slaves, some freedmen, some convicts, subjected to abuse, 
thrown pell-mell together, driven to hard work, poorly fed, 
those within the mines, naked and suffermg, and utterly 
destitute of that feeling known to us as patriotism, although 
many of them were Athenians.27 During this obstinate 
struggle the Lacedemonian forces, B. C. 413, approached 
as near to Athens as Decelea, a garrisoned frontier town 
in Beeotia held by them, where they established themselves 
over against the Athenian lines. The distance between 
Decelea on the borders of Beotia and Athens is only about 
20 miles. The Athenian ergasteria or workshops were 
manned in part by slaves.28 So, whether in the shops and 
arsenals at Athens, or in the silver mines of Laurium, both 
of which, during war time, were indispensable for supply- 
ing money and arms, the sinews of production were not 
quickened by that peculiarly inspiriting urgent known to us 
as patriotism, Labor hated alike home, fatherland and em- 
ployer. When war broke out the laborer, instead of turn- 
ing his power and genius to swift production of engines for 
hurling missiles of destruction among the invaders of his 
country, sought in the vortex of fierce disturbance, some 
fissure of retreat from the monstrous cruelties of bondage. 

Thus in this pivotal contest between the Spartans and 
Athenians, though compared with the Spartans’ treatment 
of the Helots or Lacedemonian slaves, the Athenians with 
all the horrors that have been pictured, were mild, we find 
the grievance intensified beyond endurance. Compared with 
Spartan suavity, philosophy and moral advancement, the 
Athenians were as civilization to barbarism ; for Sparta had 
never questioned the claims of Pagan aristocracy and Ly- 
curgus had built upon it in all its austere presumptiveness a 
ring or community of about one-third the population and 
damned the remaining two-thirds to a stage of slavery 


Sp oen De Bello Peloponnesiaco, VII, 27, already quoted, 
py LO 

27 Biicher, Aufstdnde d. unfreien Arb., S. 21, 

28 Drumann; Arb. wu. Communisten in Griechenland wu. Rom., 8. 
ea “Also in* the workshops called ergasteria, slaves only were to 
e seen.” 
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very little better than that of naked convicts described by 
Diodorus in the gold mines of Egypt.2® Yet notwithstand- 
ing the brutal example the poor slaves had just witnessed, 
of Spartan treachery, in assassinating 2,000 brave helots 
a few years before,®° some knowledge of which they must 
certainly have possessed * we find the poor Athenian work- 
men readily accepting an offer by the Spartans and joining 
them in great numbers against their own fatherland. 

Undoubtedly this was a very dangerous exploit of the 
strikers and could not have succeeded without some organ- 
ization. But we are left in the dark regarding most of the 
details. No doubt the near approach of the Lacedemonian 
forces and the demoralization of the Athenians as well as 
their ingratitude, together with the arrogance of Cimon 
and the revenges of Alcibiades, might have had much to 
do with it. 

This great strike must have been plotted by the men 
themselves. We are, through the two or three brief refer- 
ences to it, given us by the historians, left to infer that it 
must have been well concerted, violent and swift. The in- 
ference is unequivocal that in 413 B.C., 20,000 miners, 
mechanics, teamsters and laborers suddenly struck work; 
and at a moment of Athens’ greatest peril, fought them- 
selves loose from their masters and their chains. These 
20,000 workmen made a desperate bolt for the Spartan 
garrison newly established at Decelea on the borders of © 
Beotia. The strike must have been the more desperate on 
account of the offers held out to them by the enemy. One 
of the offers was that they should be provided with work 
which they should perform on their own reckoning; but that 
they should pay only a part of it to their masters or em- 
ployers. At this lay, by industry and patience they could 
not only live better but could put by a certain sum with 
which to buy themselves free. Unaccustomed to plenty and 

29 Diodorus, Bib. Hist., III, 11, V, 38 


30 Thucydides, IV, 80, massacre of the Helots, B. C., 424, wt supr, 

. 106 sq. 
“i 31 WWitwere the intimate undercurrent of telephony during the great 
uprisings of Eunus, Aristonicus, Athenion and Spartacus; and the 
same was repeated during the anti-slavery rebellion in the United 
States, with same mysteriously accurate information. 

82 Thucydides, De Bello Pel. VI, 91, VIII, 4, VII, 27; Xenophon, 
De Vectigal, 4, 25; Drumann, Arb. u. Comm., 8. 64; Biicher, Avuf- 
stinde, unfreien Arbeiter, S. 21: “In the year B. C. 413, some 
twenty thousand Athenian mechanics struck work and went over to 
the Lacedsemonians—a severe blow to the silver mining business at 
Laurium.”’ Béckh, Laurische Silberbergwerke, 8. 90-1, also mentions 


it. 
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suddenly thus provided with enough to eat and drink, they 
naturally gave themselves up to indulgence to some extent 
for Dr. Drumann tells us that many of the slaves lived 
better than the freedmen themselves, though we have no 
account of their dissipating.2* The statement of Dr. 
Biicher, that this strike of the workmen of Athens was a 
heavy blow to the mining operations of the Laurian silver 
diggings, confirms the importance of this immense uprising 
in Attica. The sudden loss of 20,000 workmen, inured to 
the hardships of mining life, and drilled to the mechanical 
niceties of the assays for the money supply, of the wagon 
works, and of the armories at Athens where most of the 
sabers, slings, daggers, javelins, campaign wagons and 
other impedimenta of war were constructed, is known to 
have been a serious set-back to the progress of the Pelopon- 
nesian conflict. But while it disheartened the Athenians 
it proportionately encouraged and delighted the Lace- 
dezmonians; and as the latter were not of the party of prog- 
ress but engaged in invidious activity against the Athe- 
nians, at that time the most democratic and advanced people 
in the world, it acted directly against the evolution of 
mankind. No one pretends to deny that the Spartans, 


83 Drumann, Arbeiter und Communisten in Griechenland und Rom., 
8. 64. “The greatest part of the twenty thousand who, during the 
Peloponnesean war ran away and went over to the Spartan garrison 
in the town of Decelea in Attica, were from the workshops. Among 
other things it was stipulated that each would have the advantage of 
working for himself, giving a certain part to the master. By this 
arrangement industrious and frugal workmen could lay up something 
over and above expenses and thus buy themselves free. Many lived 
more sumptuously than those who were free.’ Biicher says, S. 21: 
“Where many slaves of the same nationality lived together in the 
same city’ (so says Plato, Laws, vi, 777), ‘great misfortunes will 
occur; and this is something to be attributed as the true cause of 
insurrections with all their cruelties.’’”? So also at Rome the feeling 
was against the poorest class and aggravated by a fear of their muti- 
nies. Cato the elder was a hard-hearted slave-driver as Livy (XXXIX 
40), coolly hints, without seeming to imagine that brutal treatment 
of a menial was inhumanity. Macrobius, (Saturnaliorum Labri; 1, ay 
2, 25-30), says that in Rome so great was the cruelty of citizens to 
the laboring class that God himself protested: “I have heard of the 
great indignation of heaven caused by the punishment of slaves. 
Once, in the 474th year from the foundation of Rome one Autranius 
Maximus fastened his slave to a forked gibbet and in this condition 
whipped him around the ring in the circus before the spectators. 
On, account of this cruelty Jupiter was so incensed that he ordered 
a certain Annius to inform the senate that he should withdraw his 
heavenly protection if such eruelties were not put an end to.” Thus 
cruelty with other grievances caused them to revolt. Of course, 
those who were already free were still more fortunate. It is curious 
that the law was such that the slaves remained slaves even after 
winning the strike. 
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boasting of the hegemony of their youth and their conse- 
quent warlike prowess, were mad with jealousy against the 
wondrous work of Athenian philosophy, letters, fine art and 
polish ;—the very adornments, theoretical and mechanical, 
which have in course of subsequent ages succeeded in rid- 
ding the world of slavery. Yet we find in this great strike 
20,000 workingmen revolting and turning their muscle 
against their own comparatively progressive institutions, 
thus doing all in their power to aid the Spartans in sub- 
duing this growing Athenian -intelligence. Of course we 
eannot blame them for resistance; for it raised them, al- 
though it doomed their cause. The brilliant Athenians 
were, after a struggle of 27 years, defeated and the Spar- 
tans succeeded in re-establishing the old, jealous, conserva- 
tive paganism—that deadliest enemy of freedom, the 
nursery of slavery, the home of priesteraft and of aris- 
toeracy, ever inculeating belief in divine right of few 
against many. 8 

Not far from Decelea on the Athenian seacoast, about five 
miles to the southeastward of the Laurian silver mines, was 
the little mining city of Sunion. There was an old castle 
-at this place, which, like that in the forest of Sicily,?4 was 
under the egis of a powerful divinity who recognized the 
workingman and protected him, whatever his deeds or his 
guilt, so long as he could hold himself within its walls. 

‘It was about the close of the first Labor war of Eunus of 
Sicily that another enormous and horribly bloody strike 
oceurred in the mines of Laurium.?> The men undertook 
and carried out the same plan as that of Decelea, and struck 
work to the number of more than a thousand.*® It must 
have been a memorable and shockingly sanguinary event. 
Sunion was the stronghold of the silver mines.37 By the 
appearance of things as presented to us in the meagre 
details given, no improvement for the comfort of the miners 
had ever been introduced since the great strike of Decelea. 
The poor creatures were still suffermg under the lash, 
delving 360 out of the 365 days in the year, naked, men and 

84 See Second Sicilian Labor War, Chap. xi, where it is related 
that the strikers were actually shielded by the god of the castle, and 


no one dared to disturb them until they had organized that mighty 
rebellion. 

35 A full account of this strike-war occurs in Chap. x, pp. 201- 
241, q. Vv. it 

36 Pie nnn de civ. d. III, 26, tells us also of a great uprising of 
the miners in Macedonia. 

37 Béckh, Laurische Silberbergwerke, S. 90. 
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women indiscriminately tugging under the clubs of heartless 
foremen and directors, the same as ages before.*® That 
these poor people, many of whom were freedmen had their 
labor organizations is proved beyond a shadow of doubt. 
Bockh comments upon the passage of Demosthenes against 
Pantetus,°® showing a quarrel of the contractors in the 
mines with the trade unions, These quarrels were frequent 
oceurrences in those days. It might have been some similar 
trouble that caused the uprisings we are describing, al- 
though it occurred in later times. 

More than a thousand of the miners one day simultane- 
ously struck work and proceeded in a body to the protecting 
castle of Sunion where they claimed and secured protection 
from the divine guardian that watched over this holy 
institution.*° 


38 Athensus, Deipnosophiste, VI, p. 271: quoting E. Poseidonius, 
the continuator of the Histories of Polybiws says: ‘“‘Tens of thou- 
sands of the slaves of Attica worked in the mines. Poseidon the phil- 
osopher declares that they rebelled, formed themselves into a com- 
pact body with a guard and marched to the acropolis of Sunion where 
for a long time they held themselves, sending out forces to ransack — 
the country. This was at the very point when the second slave in- 
surrection began in Sicily.” See also Béckh, S. 123. 

39 See Demosth, Agt. Pant., 966-7. The eranoi mentioned were the 
veritable trade unions, corresponding with the Roman collegia, the 
French jurandes and the English trade unions. The thiasoi, as we 
persistently explain, were that branch of the eranot which had in 
charge the entertainments and solemnities. We have already shown 
that slaves often belonged to the unions. Foucart, (Associations Re- 
ligiewses Chez Les Grecs, p. 121 and 219, inscription No. 38), men- 
tions an important inscription showing that one Xanthos a Lycian 
slave belonging to a Roman named Gaius Orbius, founded a temple 
at the mines and consecrated it to the moon god. This moon god 
in return for the favor protected the slaves. The slab bears evidence 
from which we quote the first six lines as follows: “T, Xanthos, 
the Lycian slave belonging to Gaius Orbius, working to the glory of 
the God who, as tutelary protector of men and women, is our star 
of fortune, have consecrated this temple of Men Tyrannus, as God 
desired.” In same note Foucart proceeds: ‘The person who, to- 
wards the second century of our era introduced the cult of Men, was 
a slave from Lycia and was employed by a Roman property owner in 
the mines. The god himself, either in a day-dream or by apparition 
had signaled to him to construct the temple. Thus the founder took 
care ‘to repeat in two inscriptions that he had executed the behest of 
Men.”’ We would like to ask how a poor slave working in the mines 
could found, erect and consecrate a great temple so solid that its 
ruins and inscriptions remain as testimony to this day? Foucart in 
his desire to prove that those inscriptions were purely religious 
and nothing more, forgets that a slave so lowly could do no such 
thing. He was simply managing officer of a great trade union so 
democratic that social distinctions were unknown to it. This eranos 
erected the temple. 

40 Schambach, Der Italische Sklavenaufstand,-S. 5: ‘In the six 
hundred and twentieth year of Rome, or before Christ 134, the slaves 
working in the silver mines of Laurium arose, killed their guards, 
took the citadel of Sunion and laid*Attica waste for a long time.” 
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Should any one complain of us for dragging religion into 
our history of the ancient lowly, their folly will here be 
seen. It is another of the numerous instances showing that 
labor, politics and religion were all institutions of govern- 
ment. Let the reader imagine a thousand workingmen 
safely protected from the most deadly enemies, by a ‘cod! 
But not only for a day or two were they thus screened from 
the wrath of armed soldiers who had orders to spear every 
one of the strikers the instant he was seen outside the 
sacred pale, but for months this continued and there were 
battles fought and frequent and successful sallies made by 
the workingmen all under the protecting arm of the god. 

The strikers killed their overseers, rushed into the town, 
took possession, got the temple to sleep in, organized them- 
selves for combat, took the arms from the armories, and 
for a long time laid waste the country on every side, 
remaining masters of the stronghold within. The mayor of 
the city, one Heraklitos,*! after their rage was probably 
spent, sueceeded in defeating them when in all probability 
the usual brutalities of wholesale crucifixion were enacted 
and nearly every one put to death. This is the more certain 
because at this time, B. C. 133, the Romans were not only 
masters of all Greece, but their contractors were operating 
the silver mines at Laurium, for which kind of employment 
they had a peculiar fondness. 

Another strike and bloody stampede of a similar kind 
took place at the gold mines of Pangetus in Macedonia, 
which was of sufficient magnitude to get into the history 
of Augustin, and Schambach mentions it as another im- 
portant occurrence.* 


41 Orosius, V, 9: ‘‘In the mines of the Athenians, also, there 
occurred a ated of slaves which was subdued by Heraclitus the 
preetor.”’ 

42 Schambach, Der Italische Sklavenaufstand, 8S. 5: “In a similar 


manner the Greek world was subjected to a visitation, although of 
less proportions. According to Augustin (De_ Oiv., III, 26), in- 
surgent slave bands just prior to the first Sicilian insurrection, laid 
waste Macedonia and the neighboring districts.” 

f 
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CHAPTER VI 


GRIEVANCES 


LABOR TROUBLES AMONG THE ROMANS 
MORE BLOODY PLANS OF SALVATION TRIED 


THE IRASCIBLE PLAN in Italy—Epidemic Uprisings—Attempt 
to Fire the City of Rome and have Things common—Con- 
spiracy of Slaves at the Metropolis—Iwo Traitors—Be- 
trayal—Deaths on the Roman Gibbet—Another Great Up- 
rising at Setia—Expected Capture of the World—Land of 
Wine and Delight—Again the Traitor, the Betrayal and 
Gibbet—The Irascible Plan a Failure—Strike of the Agri- 
cultural Laborers in Etruria—Slave Labor—Character of 
the Etruscans—Expedition of Glabro—Fighting—Slaves 
Worsted—Punishment on the dreadful Cross, the ancient 
Block for the Low-born—Enormous Strike in the Land of 
Labor Organizations—One Glimpse at the Cause and 
Origin of Italian Brigandage—Laborers, Mechanics and 
Agriculturers Driven to Despair—The great Uprising in 
Apulia—Fierce Fighting to the Dagger’s Hilt—The Over- 
throw, the Dungeon and the Cross—Proof Dug from Frag- 
ments of Lost History. 


SrrRikEs and labor mutinies are known to have occurred 
at Rome. There was one of a desperate nature in the year 
417 B. C., while Lanatus, P. Lucretius and Spurius Rutilus 
were tribunes under the consuls Vibulanus and Capitolinus.t 
This was during the Peloponnesian war and the fact that it 
occurred about the same time with the great strike of the 
20,0002 miners and artisans at Athens, shows that the 
assertion made by the investigation of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, that panics and depressions are simul- 
taneous and somewhat epidemic in character, is true.2 This 
remarkable phenomenon will repeatedly exhibit itself as we 

1 Livy, Annales, lib. IV, 45. 

2 Authors differ a little as to dates. The difference is agreed to 


within three years; i, e. B. O. 418 for the Athenian and 417 for 
the Roman strike. \ 


8 Consult First Annual Report of the United States Bureau of 
Labor, 1886, pp. 15 and 290 agai ad to panics and depressions. 
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proceed. Livy states that in the same year the city of 
Cumze in Campania, long inhabited by the Greeks, but 
located only a short distance to the southward of Rome, had 
been taken. Undoubtedly some of the conspirators whose 
story we are about to recount, were Greeks. Syracuse, a 
Greek-speaking city, being brought into contact at the same 
time by the novel adventures of Nicias and Cimon, must 
have afforded the slaves an opportunity of hearing the news 
of the great strike pending at Decelea. On the whole, judg- 
ing from the established fact that strikes and uprisings 
among workingmen are nearly always contagious, it may 
safely be set down as probable that these historical events 
were simultaneous. At any rate, the warning words of 
Macrobius, that “the more slaves the more enemies” > would 
have been applicable to both Greeks and Romans; for 
though delivered subsequently, they were always true. 

Enthused by some subtle agency, whether of emissaries 
from secret societies, or straggling travelers or pirates 
bringing exaggerated accounts from Greece, or whether 
goaded to the act by their own misery neither of which will 
ever be explained, we know that in the night, in the year 
417, according to our own reckoning, or 419 according to 
Biicher,® the slaves in a conjuration they had previously 
concocted, arose and attempted to fire the city of Rome. 
Their hatred was not only against their bonds per se, but 
also extremely intense against the aristocracy who, ever 
since the time of their beloved king Servius Tullius, B. C. 
578-534, had oppressed them through both fear and jeal- 
ousy. Tullius was the 6th Roman king; and of all others 
since the great Numa the most friendly to the poor and 
lowly. His sympathy was the stronger for his having once 
been a slave himself. He restored the arrangement of 
Numa that had regulated their trades and economic rela- 
tions. He upheld the old trade organization. As to the 
slaves, it is probable that he also greatly assisted them. 
All who could count upon enough freedom, he organized. 
He added to the first class of Numa’s system two centuries.” 
This was recognizing in them some power of defence and an 
element of dignity. When this good man died, the nobility, 

4iy. lib. IV, cap. 44, fin. Ouma was also the birthplace of 
Blossius the rich labor agitator, q. v. chapter on Aristonicus. 

5 Macrobius, Saturnaliorum Libri, I, 11. 

6 Biicher, Aufstinde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 24 


7 Orelli, Inscriptionum Latinarum Oollectio, Nos. "1803, 2448, 4105; 
Livy, I, 48; Drumann, 8. 154; Plutarch, Numa, 17. 
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mad with jealousy, overturned some of the laws and regu- 
lations he had established. Even during his life, such was 
their hatred that they plotted an indiscriminate slaughter 
in which many poor working people fell victims. Before he 
died, he caused to be engraved or otherwise chronicled, a 
constitution which greatly favored the slave population and 
the freedmen; but it was swept out of existence by those 
who succeeded him. 

To elearly exhibit the state of human credulity in ancient 
times as well as to trace the origin of the proletarian theory 
of Saviors and the prevalent beliefs in immaculate concep- 
tions, it may here be stated that Servius Tullius was im- 
agined a descendant of a slave on his mother’s side and of a 
god on his father’s. This may really and consistently with 
the Pagan faith have been perfectly true; because accord- 
ing to that religion any paterfamilias, or head of a noble 
gens family was a god and there was a law giving him 
privilege to have children by his female slaves. All strikes 
and uprisings had been easily subdued under Servius Tul- 
lius. The massacre of the slaves alluded to was not in the 
least, so far as we have information, instigated by him, but 
by the jealous nobility who could not bear to see a favor 
shown the poor whom they despised. After King Tarquin 
succeeded to the throne and the good work of Tullius was 
destroyed, they seem to have revived their old uneasiness; 
and no doubt many uprisings actually took place which 
have never been mentioned in history. Thus, 143 years 
elapsed before the occurrence of the scene we have intro- 
duced. The intelligence regarding this horror is exceed- 

-ingly meagre. Livy simply relates that the happiness of 
the Roman people was this year disturbed, not by a defeat 
of the army this time, but by “a great danger.’ He char- 
acterizes it indeed, as prodigious.® Thus though all the 
particulars are not given the probabilities are, that it was a 
memorable affair. 

A certain number of slaves of Rome formed a conspiracy 
to secretly set fire to the city in the night. The plan was 
to fire the houses in many placés at once. Then, when 
the buildings were ablaze, they expected a stampede of 

8 Granier, Hist. des Classes Ouvriéres, p. 70. But the best proof 
of this is Dionysius of Halicarnassus, lib. I. Consult also Bombardini, 
De Carcere et antiquo ejus Usu, quoting the law: ‘‘Romulus gave to 


married men the right to take the life of, and the right of intimate 
indulgence with, their female slaves.” 


9Liv. lib, IV, 45: “Annus felicitate populi_ Romani periculo 
potius ingenti quam clade insignis.” Of. Dionys. Halicar., excerpt xi. 
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the people as sometimes occurs at a burning theatre or 
church, on which occasion there settles a horror and a 
craze, the people losing their wits and thus falling an easy 
prey to a few well organized ruffians who, with a stern 
leader are able so shrewdly to command and manage as 
to demolish, plunder and make off with much that the 
flames leave unconsumed. This was the intention of the 
Roman slave conspiracy. They made their plans to throw 
the city into a vast confusion and at a point when flames 
and fright combined to perfect the moral chaos, to seize 
the arms from the armories and whatever else was avail- 
able, put the citizens to the sword, set their fellow slaves 
free, and having completed the work of devastation, take 
possession of the property, occupy the citadels and the 
capitol and settle down in the enjoyment of the women 
whom they did not propose to hurt in their general mas- 
sacre of the men. In the act of carrying out this prodi- 
gious carnage they were betrayed by two of the conspirators 
as is commonly the case in such attempts. As a result the 
ringleaders were seized by the officers of justice and 
crucified? 

It is very singular that Livy, usually elaborate when 
dwelling upon an important event, should so peremptorily 
dismiss this subject which he introduces as one of the his- 
torical events of Rome in which the Roman people, as it 
were, through the protecting power of their god Jupiter, 
narrowly escaped. How many or how many thousands 
were crucified, excepting the two who exposed the con- 
spiracy to Jupiter, is not stated. We recall this to mind 
with the more interest, since later uprisings like those of 
Eunus, Aristonicus and Spartacus were followed by the 
execution of thousands upon the cross. The two traitors 
were richly rewarded with money and freedom.’? 

Biicher reckons the year in which occurred another up- 
rising in the heart of Latium, Italy, to have been B. C. 194. 
It was a very dangerous strike of slaves. The old Pomp- 
tine swamps in ancient times near the mountain city 
of Setia were infested with the runaway slaves, who to 
exist, were obliged to sally out from their glades where 

19 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, A@ehawol, Rhomaike, xii, 5. 

11 Idem, IV, 45: ‘“‘Avertit nefanda consilia Jupiter, indecisque duc- 
rum comprehenensi sontes ponas dederunt.” 

12Idem: “The award given out of the public treasury to the in- 


formants who were slaves, was a wealth of ten thousand standard 
coins each, besides their liberty.” 
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they hid by day, and played a réle of brigands. All about 
the swamps on the higher levels, the soil was celebrated 
for productiveness. Setan wines were renowned for their 
relish. The city itself was between these marshes and the 
mountain cliffs, affording the brigands an immense range 
of forests, rocks, acclivities and jungles, which could be 
used as fastnesses when the pursuers or the weather 
would not permit the fugitives to live in the marshes be- 
low. Of course the little fortified Setia full of good things, 
but maintained by the labor of slaves, was an object of 
envy and a moral stumbling block to this order of submis- 
sion within, and their eupidity or vengeance without. 
There were also numbers of other small cities and towns 
in this region. The encroachments of the rich gens families 
upon the ager publicus or publie lands, which under the 
laws of Numa and Servius Tullius had been cultivated 
by the small farmers, sometimes by unions of farmers and 
as it were, in a socialistic way, had driven out the happy 
olden days and flogged into their places the horrid slave 
system of cultivation. Here, at the foot of this spur of 
the Apennines, as in the valley of the Guicus about Per- 
gamum and the exquisite plateau of Enna,’* the greedy 
slave owner had fastened upon the limbs of his human 
chattels the clanking chains of enforced bondage and de- 
clared a lockout of the former guilds who worked the 
government lands on shares. That they had no other right 
to these lands than that of lawless might we shall in our 
chapter on Spartacus, sufficiently portray.** 

These landlords, it is conceded by every one who has 
given attention to the subject,!> acted in every way the 
part of high-handed land pirates, in seizing the farms 
from the former lessees of the government of Rome. 
Without doubt these, maddened by their outrageous de- 
privations, instigated many a revolt of the slaves who 


had, as chattels, and under the bitterest urgents of lash ~ 


> . 

and threat, been foreed to take their places. It was a 
time when a third of the honest, hard working popula- 
tion were being literally choked away from their means 
of earning a living for their families.‘1¢ There is no lack 

18 See detailed accounts of the great uprisings of the workingmen 
at these places, chapters vii-x. 

14 Chapter xii. 

15 Drum., Arb. wv. Comm., S. 152-8. 


16 Plut, Tiberius Gracckus, makes a plaintive comment on their 
sufferings. 
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of mformation regarding the grievances of either the 
slaves impressed into the labor they hated, or the former 
tillers, locked out from the labor they loved. It is there- 
fore without wonder that we hear of the outbreak or 
strike of B.C. 198. The numerous bands of slave bandits 
prowling among the swamps and mountain fastnesses 
formed an alliance +” with the slaves within the city, who 
were as dissatisfied with their shackles as were the degraded 


agricultural wretches delving outside. The collusion spread 


from Setia to Preneste 35 miles to the north and to 
Cireeji a few miles beyond. About the time the conjur- 
ators were ready to make their deadly dash, was the 
moment when the people of Setia were to have a gala-day. 
What sort of festivity is not exactly clear. But judging 
from the popularity of the gladiatorial games not only at 
Rome, but at that time, also in most of the provincial 
cities, it perhaps may be plausibly conjectured that the 
plays alluded to by Livy were the horrible butcheries of the 
arena. This public event afforded the conspirators an 
opportunity. Their plan was to take advantage of the 
enthusiasm of the games when least the populace were 
on the alert, crash upon the people, plunder the town, 
seize weapons and munitions necessary; then striking for 
the town of Norba, commit the same violence there, murder 
the masters and most of the other patricians and proceed 
to other cities in the vicinity repeating the carnage at each 
place until they gained the mastery of the world! Under 
the allowance of instruction the slaves of that period 
enjoyed, this impossible scheme should not seem absurd; 
since they doubtless had little knowledge or conception 
of a world stretching beyond their vision and experi- 
ence. 

Again the traitor. Setia was. under the pretorship of 
C. Cornelius Lentulus. Just at the outbreak of the strike, 
but whether during the tumult of a bloody fray we are 
uninformed, two of the conspirators lost courage and be- 
trayed the plot. Livy says: “The object was, when Setia 
was once in their hands, by the combined result of murder 
and sudden tumult to first seize and similarly serve the 
cities of Norba and Circeji. Information of this terrible 
plot was carried to Rome and laid before the Pretor, L. 
Cornelius Merula, by two slaves who arrived from the 


17 Biicher, Aufstdnde d. unf. Arb., S. 28. 
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scene before daybreak and in systematic order exposed the 
anticipated operations of the imsurrectionists.” 1§ 
Instantaneous action was now necessary at Rome. The 
Senate was in a few minutes convoked. The two Roman 
consuls for that year (B. C. 198), Sextus A4lius Petus and 
T. Quinetius Flamininus, were absent with their com- 
mands in Gaul and elsewhere; so Merula, one of the four 
zdiles or tribunes of the people, was called to the task of 
suppressing the conspiracy. At this impromptu meeting 


is Liv. XXXII, 26. “At this time, when Gaul was quiet excepting 
in her hopes, there arose an insurrection of the slaves near the city 
of Rome. There were some Carthagenian hostages held in custody at 
Setia. In addition to these who were free men, there was also a great 
host of slaves. The number of these was increased from different 
nationalities by the recent African war in which they had been taken 
prisoners and sold to masters in and about the city of Setia, as cap- 
tive bondsmen. Forming a conspiracy, they sent men of their number, 
first into the farm country of Setia itself, and afterwards to Norba 
and Circijus to stir up auxiliaries. It happened that there was soon 
to take place a pastime (the games); and they arranged to have all 
preparations ready on the event of those games; so that at an aus- 
Picious moment when the people were engrossed in the enjoyment and 
excitement, they should rise in sudden insurrection, seize the cities 
of Setia, afterwards Norba and then Circeji, and take possession. In- 
telligence of this terrible thing was transmitted to M. Cornelius 
Merula at Rome. Two slaves, before daybreak- approached Merula 
and exposed all the plans and intentions of the insurgents. When 
the pretor had ordered these slaves to stay and guard his house he 
called the senate together and told them what the informants had 
said and how they had come to ask that he should hasten to suppress 
the conspiracy. The result was that he was set on the march with 
but five lieutenants (and their divisions), giving orders along the 
road for reinforcements to follow. With these troops, hurriedly col- 
lected as they marched, amounting in all to about 2,000 armed men, 
he fell upon the unsuspecting mutineers. The ringleaders of the con- 
spiracy being seized, the slaves took to flight from the town, the sol- 
diers following on their track. ... The two informers were re- 
warded on an enormous scale and their freedom given them. The 
fathers ordered that each should receive 25,000 standard coins and 
his liberty; while one—Merula perhaps—received 100,000 coins. The 
masters received also the price of their slaves lost in the affray.” 

“Not long after the quelling of this insurrection it was announced 
that the remainder of the conspirators were stirring up the same 
tumults afresh and were preparing to take the town of Preneste in 
the same manner. Thither Cornelius (Merula) marched with a force 
of about 500 men; and as a result, those who were engaged in the 
trouble were punished. The country being plunged into fears, it was 
necessary to remove the Oarthagenian hostages and prisoners. At 
Rome and among the towns and villages, guards were ordered to be 
stationed and a more vigilant watch was established over the great 
prison and the prison quarries, which work was consummated by the 
triumvirs. The pretor caused a written circular to be published 
throughout Latium saying that henceforth the prisoners were to labor 
in solitude and that they should be deprived of the privilege of ap- 
pearing in public and those not Carthagenian hostages should wear 


shackles of no less than ten pounds weight, and be confined in any, 
except the public prison.” 
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of the Roman Senate it was ordered that Merula should 
take the field in person. There being at that instant very 
few regular troops at command, no time was lost in waiting 
orders to mass them, and it appears that he set out imme- 
diately with few, gathering militia as he proceeded on his 
way to Setia; for it appears that before reaching the 
scene of the danger the number of his forces reached 
2,000 men. No particulars are given regarding the at- 
tack on the conspirators. We have no information as to 
whether there occurred a conflict.19 We are informed that 
the ring leaders of the conspiracy were arrested; also that 
the slaves were thrown into great confusion. Livy states 
that the town of Setia was the place where many hostages 
from the Carthagenian army were kept. The battle of 
Zama between Scipio and Hannibal, B.C. 202, had re- 
sulted disastrously to those old enemies of Rome and 
these hostages were kept by the conqueror as a pledge 
against further hostilities. Being penned in together, they 
also naturally joimed the conspiracy and the ring-leaders 
referred to by Biicher, may have been some of the veritable 
warriors of the great Hannibal now pining in custody as 
hostages around the barracks of Setia. 

But here again, as in the story of Spartacus, the excel- 
lent history of Livy is broken off and lost. How much of 
the real story is missing may never be known. But for 
the epitome or heading of this book we should be left in the 
dark entirely as to the results; but there is a passage 
in this which’ states that 2,000 of the conspirators were 
arrested and slaughtered.2° Judging from the usual 
method of servile executions, it might be inferred that the 
captured like those of Spartacus, Eunus and Aristonicus, 
were crucified upon the gibbet. It is more probable, how- 
ever, since some of them were Carthagenian veterans, that 
part of them were crucified and the remainder butchered ; 
because it was against the Roman code of honor to hang 
veteran soldiers or others than those of the servile race, 
upon the ignominious cross. Jesus, a religio-political of- 
fender, was crucified by the Romans in a Roman province, 
not because of his offence, which might have received a 
nobler or less ignominious punishment, but because he was 
a workingman, not a soldier; and consequently ranged 

19 Aufstdinde der unfreien Arb., S. 29. 


20 Liv. lib. XXXII, Epitomy. ‘‘A conspiracy of slaves attempted 
for liberating the Carthagenian hostages is suppressed.” 
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with the servile class in contradistinction to the noble class 
of the gens family, of the Pagan religion. 

The uprising was suppressed after a struggle, the dura- 
tion and the particulars of which are left for our curiosity 
to surmise. But the causes of the grievances among the 
slaves were too profound to be easily stamped out. Merula 
and his legions, their reeking sabers and victory-boasting 
tongues, their tales of gibbet and dagger-to-the-hilt, the 
agony of woe and death, had scarcely had time to settle 
into the first lull; the perpetrators of the treachery which 
discovered the plot had but received their reward 21 by 
order of the Roman Senate, when news came that from 
the direction of Preneste the spirit of insurrection was 
again rife—this time in and about that city—and that a 
plot had been disclosed among the slaves who again in 
great numbers were caught making a singular spring in 
hopes of making themselves masters of it. Again their 
design was baffled. The Roman forces were once more 
sent out with orders to exterminate the slaves. The same 
pretor, L. Cornelius Merula, was soon on the warpath and 
as before, the inexperienced proletaries, among whom were 
many Punic hostages with their slender preparations and 
want of arms, could stand no ground with their powerful 
enemy. A battle must have been fought of considerable 
importance, and the result was certainly a disaster to the 
slaves and Carthagenian hostages and prisoners to whose 
secret machinations the blame is principally attributed by 
Dr. Biicher, also Livy himself by implication.22 The num- 
ber of poor wretches who suffered on the scaffold reached 
500, making 2,500 public executions, besides the number 
not given in either case who were killed in the conflicts 
before being overcome. A great turbulence was caused 
throughout the community. 

Strong vigilance was now instituted at Rome to protect 
the smaller places from a recurrence of those dangers which . 
had stamped their terror upon the inhabitants. The trium- — 
virs ordered a closer guard to be kept over the great 
underground prison called carcer lautumie,?? where those 
taken prisoners were placed. It was ordered that the 
Carthagenian hostages be degraded to the condition of 

21 “‘Higregia duorum,” &c., Liv. XXXII, cap. 26. 

22 Livy, Idem; Biich. Aufstdnde, &c., 29. “On the whole, it was 


conjectured that the blame rested with some secret doings of the 
Punic hostages and prisoners.” 


23 Bombardini, De Oarcere et antiquo ejus Usu, cap. iii. 
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slaves to work for private individuals and disallowed 
further privilege of being seen any more in public or 
having any more enjoyment in the open world. The 
shackles in which the prisoners were chained, were ordered 
to weigh not less than 10 pounds. The prison in which 
they were thenceforth to be forever kept was the public 
carcer, a description of which may now be interesting. 
' “There was a place,” says the Italian jurist Bombardini,2+ 
‘Sn the ancient Roman prison, called the Tullian cell, 
whither you descend by a ladder to the distance of 12 
feet, into a damp hole, excavated in the earth. It was 
walled in on all sides and vaulted overhead having the 
sections adjoied. It had a putrid odor and a frightful 
outlook.” But this is but the beginning (B.C. 650-500) 
of what it had developed into, by the time of which we 
speak (B.C. 198). Long before this the prisoners here 
were at work. “Their masters saw them but rarely; their 
food was lowered to them through breathing holes, also 
their straw and scanty clothing.” > Varro likewise tells of 
the latomia or quarry and the ergastulum ealled the prison 
Tulliana.2® At»any rate the public prison still to be seen, 
was a deep and spacious excavation under the Capitoline 
Hill, which had been made by prison labor. The object 
of the ancients in setting prisoners at work was twofold. 
First, vengeance rather than correction, as in our days of 
comparative enlightenment. Secondly, economy; for the 
ancients had the contract system with all its brutalities 
and horrors. The stone quarried out of these diggings 
furnished good building material and the holes thus left 
made prisons for the workmen who quarried it. Thus, in 
course of ages Rome became what Pliny called the Urbs 
pensilis,?” or city hanging in the air. Most of these stu- 


24 Idem, Cap. iii, p. 746, of Thesaurus Grevii et Gronovii, Supple- 
ment. 

25 Maurice, Hist. Politiqve et Anecdotique des Prisons de la Seine, 

. 1-4, 

oer Varro, De Re Rustica, cap. iii, 8, speaks of them and of the 
popular opinion that these holes were nurseries of serpents. Cf. 
Prudentius, Hymn V. : 

27 Nat. Hist. Speaking in another place (lib. XXVIII, 4), Pliny 
thinks they were dug by Tullus Hostilius: ‘“L. Piso is the author 
who first gave an account of it and says that Tullus Hostilius the king 
who succeeded Numa, constructed at the same place many and great 
changes in the city. While excavating the earth under the Tarpeian 
rock the workmen unearthed a human head. Tullus sent ambassadors 
to Olenus Calenus, a celebrated Etruscan soothsayer, or prophet and 
fortune-teller to know what he and his tribe thought about it.” For 
description see Prudentius, Hymn V. ; 
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pendous catacombs are still to be seen in a more or less 
perfect state of preservation. Like the vast catacombs of 
Paris, they were originally stone quarries; then some of 
them differentiated into sewers, cloace, some into publie 
prisons, some into subterranean workshops, ergastula. 
The person condemned, if of low rank without family or 
money, was sent ad opus publicum, to the public works. 
“Tt was a place into which people were snatched; exca- 
vated from sharp rocks, immensely deep; a huge cutting 
or grotto quarried in the depths with passages interrupted 
by great, sharp-cornered rocks between which the victims’ 
bodies squeezed. Projecting crags bristled as they sprang 
forth from the walls in darkness of midnight and frowned 
horribly over the abyss—a place of all others, from which 
the person doomed, when once thrown in, never afterwards 
saw the light of day.”?§ Of course the convicts were 
furnished with lamps to light their steps and hands at 
work. 

The reader is now left to judge for himself as to the 
justice or injustice of the causes lurking at the bottom of 
all ancient strikes. s 

We are again grateful to Dr. Karl Biicher, who reminds 
us of the account sparingly given by Livy, of another great 
uprising, B.C. 196, among the agricultural laborers of 
Etruria.2® This noble country stretched from the Tiber 
on the south to the Ticino on the north. The rapturous 
landscapes of the Arno, the many beautiful Apennine lakes 
and mountains were Etruscan. No land ever subjugated 
by Rome possessed more agricultural or mineral wealth. 
Its original inhabitants possessed the refined civilization 
whence Rome took most of her prosperity. Bold, inven- 
tive, mechanical, progressive, the Etruscans ill-brooked the 
fetters of slavery fastened upon them like gyves by the 
greedy land grabbers who took possession of the soil, 
somewhat in the manner of the land owners of Great 
Britain and Ireland at the present time. The descend- 
ants of the ancient Etruscan stock held much of the land 
‘as free agriculturers, and to them the government had long 
farmed it on shares, thus securing to the laborers a good 
living from the proceeds and to the government a good 

28 Eutrope, Epit. Rom. -Hist. Era of Tarquin. 

29 Aufstande d. wnf. Arb., S. 29. 

Granier, de Cass., Hist. Classes Ouv., Chaps. xiii, xiv; Orell., Nos. 


3346, 3347, 3678, 1239, of Inser. Lat. Col. See also within account 
of the Vectigalaia. 
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revenue which was paid, not in money but in kind, the rent 
tax being collected through the celebrated system of the 
vectigalia.2° The slave system of the rich lords, who, with- 
out a tittle of right by law, and indeed in direct defiance 
of the precedents established by Numa and Servius Tullius, 
as well as the Licinian law, which, through the intrigues 
of the great proprietors had, from its passage, remained a 
dead letter, was now becoming a terrible scourge. 

Indeed, in after days, Tiberius Gracchus on his way to 
Spain, passed through Etruria and found to his horror 
‘that once populous land in the hands of a few lordly 
_masters who had completely locked the original agricultur- 
ers out and supplanted them with slaves. The scene of 
slavery and woe so stirred the blood of this noble Roman 
that he devoted his remaining life to the great agitation — 
which is famous to this day as the agrarian movement with 
the bloody commotions that attended them, resulting in his 
own assassination. Such was the terrible condition of 
human slavery at that time, B.C. 196. - In fact, the slave 
system had to a large extent, driven out the once free and 
prosperous labor not only of Etruria but also of lower 
Italy, Sicily, Asia Minor, large parts of Greece, Spain and 
the smaller islands; and Rome was becoming the fattening 
pen of the arrogant grandees who lived in degenerate 
profligacy upon the lash-enforeed drudgery of millions of 
slaves. Perhaps in telling these portentous truths to the 
world in the light of a social historiographer, we are among 
the first to discover the germ of a deeply hidden virtue in 
the-revolt whose history occupies but eight poverty-solem- 
nized lines in the great history of Livy. But to the student 
of sociology even this poor sketch brings back to us the 
profound wisdom of Anaxagoras and Aristotle who taught 
that all knowledge, all virtue and all progress eminate from 
humblest origin and that we can have nothing permanent 
or perfect except through investigation and experiment 
involving the severest trials. And although the poor slaves 
fell in thousands by the lash, the dungeon, the cross, and 
although hundreds of years elapsed before the bonds of 
their slavery were broken yet who shall say their dying 
agonies here did not contribute to the cumulous of forces 
which at last swept their fetters away? 

L. Furius and Claudius Marcellus were consuls at Rome 


30 Aufst. d. unf. Arb. “In spite of this he did not succeed without 
the greatest difficulty.” 
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when this agrarian uprising occurred. Their offices of 
state requiring their attention, the pretor, M. Acilius 
Glabro had in charge the “peace of the community.” 
Little is known of the details of this uprising. The slaves 
were inhumanly oppressed and ready to accept desperate 
conditions if they held out the least promise of success in 
freeing them of their sufferings. On the other hand, the 
old cultivators had for centuries lived im ease upon the 
public lands and their organizations interlinked with those 
of the collegia and sodalicia which were just then _bemg 
treated with severe censure and even threat by the Roman 
citizens who managed legislation. Efforts were begun about 
this time to suppress most of the labor organizations. The 
wealthy who were engaged in driving out free agricultural 
labor and supplanting it by that of slaves on the planta- 
tions, were particularly bitter against free labor, both in 
eity and country. 

When the news of the uprising reached Rome, Glabro 
immediately set out with one of the two legions of soldiers 
at command. By the appearance of things, the organiza- 
tion was not complete among the insurgents. The slaves, 
as Livy calls them in‘his sweeping terms, but more prob- 
ably also the disaffected part of community generally and 
now locked out—those who formerly tilled the land on 
shares and also the slaves themselves—all of whose cause 
was common, met Glabro, hilt to hilt, and im a bloody 
battle were overcome. Biicher surmises that though the 
Romans were victorious, it was not without a heavy battle.** 
Great was the number of fallen workingmen and the num- 
ber of those of their ranks taken prisoners was still greater. 
The leaders of the revolt were scourged and hung upon the 
cross. The remaining slaves were given up to their merci- 
less masters to receive at their hands a double portion of 
hardships in the future. The freedmen engaged in this 
insurrection would, under the Roman custom of treating 
enemies taken in battle, be sold as slaves or held as erim- 
inals and sent to the quarries and mines to linger for life 
at hard labor; for Biicher here correctly states that only 
under extraordinary circumstances did the Romans ever 
treat with lenity their captured enemies, and the slave in- 
surgents of all others are known to have received the 

$1 Livy, XXXIII, cap. 36: “Of these (the insurgents), many were 


killed and many taken prisoners; others were scourged and hung 
upon the: cross.” 
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most relentless measure of malignity at their hands.?? 

One of the countries in which Spartacus was best re- 
ceived and from among whose people he obtained the 
largest number and the best volunteers who accepted with 
gratitude his offers of freedom, was Apulia. It was that 
rich, well watered, pastoral tract lying to the north and 
bordering on the Tarentine gulf. About 120 years before 
the great and memorable war of Spartacus broke out, these 
fine lands lying between the eastern slope of the Apennines 
and the Adriatic, were prey of the slave system. ‘Where 
earlier, the industrious farmers had thrived in happiness 
and plenty, herdsmen now in loneliness drove and herded 
countless flocks of cattle and sheep belonging to Roman 
Senators and knights.” %? Apulia being on the opposite 
side of the mountains from Rome and most of the opulent 
cities of Italy, was a region topographically suitable for 
robbers, both of land and sea. To the west were the 
mountains, whose rocks and forests afforded shelter for 
men of desperate nerve. The introduction of servile hands 
through the slave trade which had driven free labor from 
the agricultural and pastoral regions of Italy had naturally 
been followed by a variety of desperadoes whose bands 
at the time of our story, infested the whole stretch. He 
also surmises with much intelligence that these organized 
gangs were not without a distinct purpose in working for 
their fellow men, and our own inspection satisfies us that a 
philosophy or culture had from high antiquity existed for 
the redemption of the poor everywhere. 

In another chapter we shall show the relationship be- 
tween the societies of Dionysoi and those of the Bacchantes. 
Indeed there appears little difference between them. In 
both words, one Latin, the other Greek, we have the same 
meaning. They were in Greece, in the islands, in Asia 
Minor and Palestine, mostly organizations of artificers or 
skilled mechanies;** but because they held festivities and 
conducted them on methods peculiar to themselves as well 
as because they were working people, they were looked 
upon with suspicion. No author of antiquity or orator 
could speak with respect of the bacchanals. We know by 
the inscriptions that they had many societies at Rome and 

82 Biich., Aufst. d. unf. Arb., 8. 31, 


23 Liiders, Dionys. Kiinst. passim, 
84 Livy, XXXIX, cap. 29. 
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in the provincial cities. Cicero and Livy spurn them. 
No doubt the obloquy they suffered drove them into these 
fastnesses and made them, by sheer compulsion, assume 
suspicious attitudes. However this may be, we find Livy 
associating them with another great strike or uprising of 
the workingmen which occurred B.C. 185-184, in Apulia 
and along the coast between there and Bruttium. 

It was during the days of the stern Cato’s power, in the 
consulship of Appius Claudius Pulcher and M. Sempronius 
Tuditanus.?> The so-called province of Apulia was in the 
eare of the pretor, L. Postumius. This man’s watch- 
ground was Apulia and the shores of the gulf of Tarentum. 
A few years afterwards the famous Spartacus led his army 
of rebel workingmen, consisting of volunteer gladiators, 
shepherds, bacchantes and slaves, to Metapontem, where he 
spent the memorable wimter of B.C. 73-72.3° Too just to 
allow disorder, too wise to permit even a draught of wine 
to be drunk in earousal, too good to give his loved soldiers 
the bridle, this modest gladiator here proved himself the 
terror of the haughty Romans and a prototype of modern 
military virtue, genius and discipline. And this town was 
in the very valleys of the scenes of our present story.?7 
Livy, as is usual with ancient historians, when speaking of 
the uprisings of the oppressed working classes makes short 
work of his story. We linger upon his stingy descant 
because of the peculiarly interesting associations connected 
with the mightier revolt of the great gladiator chieftain, 
one hundred and ten years afterwards upon the same spot. 

There had been many eases of dissatisfaction, some of 
which had reached the ears of the vigilant Romans. Great 
organizations among the enslaved shepherds and drovers 
were heard of. A case was reported in which detachments 
of half starved cowboys and ploughmen threw away their 
bondage, knocked down and garroted their overseer, seized 
his knife, his sword and club and made their way to the 
mountain caves and jungles whence with desperate revenge 
and want, they returned reinforced to plunder and sack 
their master’s goods. It got so that the government high- 
ways were unsafe; and in ten years from the time of our 
last story of the strike in Etruria, 192-182, another enor- 
mous “slave conspiracy” had been found to exist. 

85 Consult chapter xii of this work. 


36 Biich., Aufst., éc., 8. 31. 
37 Livy, XXXIX, 29, and 41. 
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As soon as reliable news of this reached Rome, L. Post- 
umius *8 the pretor, or as the same informant names him 
“propretor” in another place,®® instantly marched with a 
large force of troops to the scene.*° The pretor had previ- 
ously had charge of all Apulia and Bruttium. He had the 
watch of all the Adriatic coast from Rhegium to Mt. Gar- 
ganus, east of the Apennine range and most likely also a 
considerable force of troops stationed at different points 
where Roman presidia or garrisons existed.*t This is self- 
evident; since the senators and knights owning the lands 
and the slaves who worked them were also military officers 
as well as lawgivers and it was easy for them to legislate 
for placing the standing army where it should best protect 
their gluttonous acquirement of wealth. 

The details of the manceuvres, skirmishes and battles 
gone through with before the climax was reached, are left 
unwritten. But there can be no doubt that a battle was 
fought; because, of the total number of the insurgents 
taken, no less than 7,000 were condemned to the mines and 
of the great number who were captured many were executed 
which means, of course, crucified. Those who were caught 
were certainly sent either to the mines, ad metallwm, to the 
Roman prison, carcer Tullianus, or to the quarries, lapicid- 
ine. But the most probable thing is, that there being so 
many, they were distributed according to their adjudged 
guilt, in the three prisons.** The horrors of either of 
these three places have been described. But this awful 
retribution inflicted upon the poor struggling workingmen 
and their suffering families by the military arm of Rome, 
protecting slavery the most brutal and demoralizing insti- 
tution that ever cursed the nations of the earth or whetted 
the appetites of the greedy by locking out honest laborers 
from their natural employ, failed to stifle the hopes of 
those hardy mountaineer farmers whom tyranny had turned 
into brigands. Biicher renders a word of comment on 
Livy’s short-cut information, to the effect that those who 

88 Livy, XXXIX, 41, ad fin.: “L. Postumius, to whom the care as 
propretor of the province of Tarentum fell, made resistance against 


a conspiracy of farmers and shepherds and the rest of those bac- 
chanalian creatures.” 

39 Biicher, Aufstinde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 31, note 2. 

40 Weissenborn, Com. on Livy, xxxv, 20. 

41 Livy, XXXIX, 29. “De multis sumptum est supplicium.”’ 

42 Idem, cep. 41: “Those seized were sent to the Roman senate 
which ordered P. Cornelius to cast them into prison.” 

43 For an elaborate description of the trade unions under Numa, 
also on Servius Tullius and Clodius, see Chapters xiii-xix of this work. 
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escaped, re-organized their banditti in a distant point and 
Ae hie began anew their work of pillage, which he. characterizes as_ 
; having become the plague of the times—a plague which 
was in effect, the foundation of that terrible brigandage, 
never suppressed in Italy until in recent years. This, then, 
is the origin of those terrible “bacchanalian orgies”—the 
innocent workingmen, long organized in the unions or 
guilds for self-protection and co-operation entirely under 
the laws and sanction of Numa and Tullius in the old, 
happy days of Rome’s golden economies, now driven and 

- dispersed to the wailing winds of her night of slavery! 
: Noble writers of the very ancient past have spoken 
kindly of the Bacchantes both of the Greek and Latin- 
speaking races of mankind, and lately Bockh, the arche- 
ologist who has done more than any other man to reveal 
the true status of ancient life and has uncovered many 
errors which policy and prejudice have cultivated, openly 
acknowledges that he finds no element of harm or of wrong 
intention in the bacchanalian organization among Greek- 
writing Societies of Asia Minor, and his invaluable evi- 
dence we shall bring forward in a subsequent chapter, be- 
cause he fixes his opinion from the wmerring evidence of 

the stones bearing inscriptions from their own hands. 

Hesiod the poet and celebrated master who lived prob- 
ably more than a thousand years before Christ and came 
of the lowly stock, was the first known labor agitator. 
His greatest poem, “Works and Days,” full of pleadings 
for the poor, is the first book on the labor question. He 
may be styled the father of the emotions of pure sympathy, 
because the earliest witness. 

But already at his time there were thousands of labor 
societies that were discussing with him this great prob- 
lem and with him practically building a cult of co-opera- 
tion full of the tender sympathies of human brotherhood 
and of mutual support. 





CHAPTER VII 


DRIMAKOS 


A QUEER OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS 


Strike of Drimakos, the Chian slave—Co-operation of the 
Irascible with the Sympathetic—A Desperate Greek 
Bondsman at Large—Labor Grievances of the ancient 
Scio—Temperament and Character of Drimakos—Vast 
Number of unfortunate Slaves—Revolt and Escape to the 
Mountains—Old. Ruler of the Mountain Crags—Rigid 
Master and loving Friend—Great Successes—Price offered 
for his Head—How he lost it—The Reaction—Rich and 
Poor all mourn his Loss as a Calamity—The Brigands 
infest the Island afresh since the Demise of Drimakos— 
The Heroén at his Tomb—An Altar of Pagan Worship at 
which this Labor Hero becomes the God, reversing the 
Order of the Ancient Rights—Ruins of his Temple still 
extant—Athenxus—N ymphodorus—Archexology—Views of 
modern Philologists. 


WE are indebted to the geographer and historian Nym- 
phodorus Siculus for an account of a very remarkable 
strike and maroon-like revolt of slaves in the island of 
Scio. This island—the ancient Chios—which lies in the 
Greek archipelago at a distance of 7 miles from the coast 
of Asia Minor, contains an area of little more than 500 
square miles. It has, from high antiquity, been celebrated 
for the ever varying beauty of its scenery, its perpetual 
verdure, its forests that are inaccessible to civilized life, 
its countless streams and streamlets whose pure waters 
rush from ealearious steeps and fall into the tiny rivers or 
the sea. 

Chios is aged as the primeval home of the Pelasgians 
and the Leleges of Cyclopean fame and antiquity, and 
consequently is Greek in its remotest sense. It was of 
all lands most accursed with slavery.1_ While the Pelopon- 

1 All over Greece and especially in Chios in Ionia there was constant - 


fear of slave rebellions. Plato (Republic ix, 5 fin. and in very many 
other passages), mentions this fact . a constant terror in those days. 
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nesus and Attica recruited their slave ranks with their 
own sons ‘and daughters and their prisoners of war, Chios 
betook herself to the disgraceful slave traffie to secure her 
recruits—a custom undoubtedly borrowed from her neigh- 
bors, the Phenicians. What the tale of startling upris- 
ings and shocking cruelties of these struggling people 
would be if told, we know not;? for we are obliged to let 
all knowledge lapse in the zxons of an unwritten past and. 
patiently wait until the era of our story, accidentally re- 
corded by Nymphodorus, a geographer, as having tran- 
spired a short time before his day. 

_ Judging from this we are able to fix its date,? not at 
about 250 years after the birth of Christ as surmised by 


2The indications are that there constantly occurred in those times 
mutinies among the working people. Many of them were prodigious. 
Dim information of one in Southern Greece is found, which occurred 
between 800 and 400 years before Christ. The cruelty of masters 
was so great that when an earthquake destroyed 20,000 people it 
was believed to be their punishment for cruelty. The all-prevailing 
fear of being murdered by slaves is frequently hinted at by Plato. 
To read the eleventh chapter of the first book of Macrobius is really 
worth the attention of the thoughtful. It is replete with evidence that 
anciently there was a strong anti-slavery moyement. Macrobius, 
(Saturnatiorum, I, xi, 7-9, Eyssenhardt), says: ‘‘Would you call to 
mind those who come of the same seed? who live under the same 
skies and who, like you, must live and die? Slaves though they be, 
they are nevertheless human; though only poor slaves, yet they all 
have some rights if you would but reflect. Even if you could see 
that the slave were free, he would still serve you just. as well. Do 
you not know that Hecuba was once during her lifetime a slave? 
that Crdesus, that the mother of Darius, that Diogenes, even Plato 
were all of them slaves? And why, in the light of all these examples 
should we hold in horror the name of servitude? Slave he is, indeed, 
but because forced to it; only a slave, but perhaps he wears the soul 
of a freeman. What will he not do for you even though it be wrong? 
This one administers to lusts, that one to avarice, another to your 
ambitions? All are objects of your hopes and all are causes of your 
fear.” Again (Idem 18-14), come the prophetic words: “It is im- 
possible to mix love and fear together. Whence, think you, emanates 
the proverb: ‘just as many enemies as there are slaves’? We may 
not think we have those enemies, but it is true; we make them when 
with our superb, contemptuous cruelty we force them to submit to 
our voluptuous frenzy, is it otherwise possible than that it should 
evoke their anger and fury?” But it was fear rather than com- 
passion that forced our hard-hearted forefathers to talk in this strain. 

8 Schambach, Italische Sklavenaufstand, I, S. 5; refers to this slave 
insurrection in the following clearly expressed language: ‘‘So also, 
the wealthy island of Chios was at the same time (B. O. 134), the 
theatre of a wild slave uprising which was not put down until many 
years afterwards.” Atheneus VI. He seems to have no doubt as 
to the era of the story of Drimakos being identical with that of the 
great servile wars. But what time did it begin? This is the im- 
portant question. Athensus says or intimates that Drimakos was in 


_the vigor of manhood when he began the revolt; but he was an old 


man when he died and up to the last the malcontents held their 
ground, Now if we agree with Schambach that his ‘‘zu derselben 
Zeit?’ meant the end of the period, or thereabout, we must add at 
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Dr. Biicher, but at a very much Breiok period. We fol- 
low the story of Nymphodorus, who received this informa- 
tion directly from the Chians themselves, from whom he 
must have received his data while visiting the island and 
its inhabitants in search of information for his book which 
was a description of the coast of Asia Minor and the mul- 
titude of islands, large and small, that stud the Archi- 
pelago. 

The islanders recounted to Nymphodorus that a slave 
named Drimakos had lived and died in those parts, whose 
history was remarkable. Consequently this Sicilian Greek, 
whose errand was knowledge, became curious to know about 
the strange man Drimakos and all the particulars, in order 
to embellish the chapter of his “Nomima Asias” or customs 
and habits of the Asians—in other words, his descriptive 
geography. And now that our attention is fastened upon 
so weird an object as a runaway slave with drawn dagger, 
bolting from his pursuing owner and climbing a crag to a 
mountain den with a dozen abolitionists as desperate as 
he, we pause to ask, who is this Nymphodorus? 

Alas such curiosity is rewarded with the aggravation of 
a mystery! We know nothing of Nymphodorus. We only 
know that he lived and wrote in his geography a/ de- 
seription, not only of the island of Scio as it was before 
the time of Christ, but also of the customs and usages 
that were practiced by its inhabitants; and interspersed in 
his work there was many an incident, description and story, 
one of which was this tale of Drimakos, the runaway slave. 
We know that this priceless literary gem, like the noble 
but lost chapters of Diodorus, and Sallust, of Livy, of 
Fenestella, Dion Cassius, Theophanes, Nicolaus Damascenus, 
Cecilius Calactenus and a wealth of others with their flood 
of facts, come to us only in the second-hand and oblique 
mention of others who read them before they were de- 
stroyed; or sometimes in mutilated fragments of the orig- 
inals which escaped the vandals who perhaps thought that 
by robbing posterity of facts that disclosed the beastliness 
of their institutions they might confer a favor upon the 
sin as well as the sinners whose power they fawned upon 
and flattered. At any rate the work of Nymphodorus is 
lost; and the question remains: who is Nymphodorus and 
what about Drimakos the Chian runaway slave? 


least 30 years to allow him to become an old man which makes the 
rebellion to have begun about the year B. ©. 364. 
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The fact is, Atheneus,* an Egyptian of antiquity, Sw 
and read this book of Nymphodorus the geographer, and 
in his “Deipnosephiste or Banquet of the Learned.” a 
pot pour or hodge-podge ef science, histery and anee 
dote, reproduced for us the essential facts concerning this 
affair of Drimakeos, which was no little Incident te make 
light of, but a vast Insurrection of slaves, ike these of Eunus 
and Spartacus, involving a lifetime, with bleody wars and & 
great and terrible and successful struggle ef “outlaws” 
against society. It is Atheneus, the middleman then, net 
Nymphodorus, whom we must follow and earefally sean, 
picking every word down to the bone, to get the meat of his 
language; always suspicious enough of translations te aveid 
them entirely, especially when exhuming sueh literary mun- 
mies as those wrapped and preserved in chemicals musty 
with the taint of labor. 

Nymphodorus in his lost work on the customs and usages 
of the Asians,> says it was not long before his time that 
the facts concerning Drimakes oceurred. But although neo 
doubts exist regarding the truth of the general facts, nobody 
is elear as to the exact time of Nymphedorus. Whether 
the insurrection of the Chian slaves was a spasmodic affair, 
belonging to one lifetime, or whether the episode af Dri- 
makos was simply one incident distinguished fer its magni- 
tude and duration among many that for ages were con- 
stantly occurring, is a problem® We shall present the 
facts as given in the Deiprosophisie of Athenzus earefully 
adhering to the points in the text and seasoning the story 
only to befit the character of our pages for the general 
reader. But there seems to be no evidence te confute our 
theory that Nymphodorus wrote his stery at least a century 
before Christ, and that the true age ef Drimakes was that 
of the other great slave rebellions which began te rage about 
a century and a half before Christ. 

4 Most chronologists make Atheneus te have lived abeat A. D. 


250. Dr. Biicher, therefore, mast certainly be entirely incorrect in 
oe the werk of Nymphoderus “in the middle of the 

century of the Christian era." der wnireten 4 > 
S 22, since Atheneus himself lived hefere that time We are fally 
confirmed in the opinien that Drimales’ uprising was contemperanees 
with that of Eunus of pase and Aristenieus af Pergames, and was 


an outerep of that great tion, 

5 Nomima Asiax, The is ef Chies was separated fram fhe 
continent ef Asia by a strait T miles wide, aaNiy inkhk from 
the main shore. Far a geod description af this Wand, se Eeker- 


brecher: Die Insel Chies, Berlin, 1845. 
6 Pauly’s Real Eneyelopedia, Vol. V, S. 193, contains am article 
from Westermann, diseussing the probable time af Nymphoderey @ ¥. 
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From the story as related by Athenzus it does not appear 
that .Drimakos escaped from his master amid scenes of 
blood-shedding, but that those horrors were reserved for the 
immediate future. He was then a young man of great 
sternness and determination, shrinking from nothing he 
had set his mind upon, and too nervous and sensitive to 
bear the galling humiliations of slavery. He was also a 
man of sympathies, and felt for his fellow slaves as well 
as himself. In such a frame of mind he could not but 
have felt deeply for the thousands of poor creatures who 
had been bought or kidnapped from their native homes 
and brought to this island to be sold like animals and here 
forced to delve under the merciless lash. Most of the labor 
of land eulture and mechanics, all the household drudgery, 
as well as the attendance upon arrogant lords and ladies, 
and the office work of the government, was performed in 
those days by slaves; and Chios was no exception. 

Like Achzos, Cleon, Athenion and Spartacus, the des- 
perate young man broke his bonds by some violent effort. 
It may have been the immediate result of a quarrel with 
his master or his overseer, or perhaps a conspiracy of a 
handful of fellow bondsmen as in the case of Athenion 
or Spartacus; perhaps a stampede after a battle with clubs 
and butcher-knives. One thing we know upon such points 
in general: masters were on the alert at all times, having 
little confidence in their human chattels, and kept them 
under guard, often chained at night and in many places, 
branded. 

When Drimakos arrived in the mountains with his band 
of runaways, he found in the clefts of rock and among the 
sun-warmed ledges, suitable fastnesses wherein not only 
to hide in safety but to sleep, and obtain repose. Hunters 
and other mountaineers had been there before them and 
built an occasional cabin. With the rocks and fragments 
they erected more, and with axes and perhaps saws and 
other tools, covered them and constructed for themselves 
rough seats and tables. But food was only to be had in 
the granaries and houses below, in the richly cultivated 
valleys, and in the distant city they had left. 

Here the masters were up in arms, ready for an expedi- 
tion in pursuit of their escaped bondsmen. The word went 
vigorously forth that they must be retaken, either dead or 
alive. On the other hand while preparations were making 
for a grand pursuit, other slaves took flight and centered 
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to the mountain fissures of Drimakos, now their acknowl- 
edged leader. ae 

How they got their first supply of provisions we are 
unaware, but they certainly did not starve. The same 
question might in the absence of these particulars also be 
asked as to how they were supplied with arms with which 
to do battle with their pursuers. What we know is that 
they were the recipients of good luck; partly through their 
own courage and partly through a combination of cireum- 
stances which favored them from the start. 

The whole truth is, they, like Eunus and the smiling 
goddess Demeter, or Spartacus and his fortune-telling wife, 
who foretold prodigies of happiness, had also their Messiah, 
soothsayer, prophet and warrior in the person of Drimakos, 
whom they implicitly obeyed and worshiped with a super- 
stitious awe; and so long as the enthusiasm of this belief in 
him as a Savior remained untarnished, their heaven-inspired 
dash and valor were insurmountable and their prowess was 
unscathed. Moreover there prevailed a superstition among 
the slave-owning Chians themselves, against slavery and 
especially this class of slave-holding practiced on the island 
of Chios. In proof of this we quote from Athenezus the 
following: 

“Nymphodorus, it is thus seen, has furnished us with 


the account; but I find that in many copies of his history 


Drimakos is not spoken of by name. Yet I cannot imagine 
that any of you are ignorant of what Herodotus, that 
prince of historians, said regarding the Chian, Panionios, 
and what righteous punishment he underwent for having 
castrated three boys and sold them.7 Then again Nicolaus 


7 Herodotus, Historion, viii. Urania, 105-106. The horrible story 
of revenge is thus told by Herodotus and tersely illustrates the almost 
inconceivable brutality and cruelty of slavery or of the greed which 
inspired it. ‘‘Hermotius who was of the Pedasian race, was a man 
who meted out the severest vengeance for any injury. When taken 
by an enemy and sold in slavery, he was bought by a man named 
Panionius, a Chian—a person who got his living by the practice 
of the most iniquitous vices. Boys of remarkable beauty whenever 
purchased by him, he caused to be castrated; and he was in the 
habit of selling them in Ephesus and Sardis at a high price; since 
those barbarians valued eunuchs more than other servants on account 
of their being more reliable, so Panionius among many others, had 
this Hermotius emasculated, as he made his living by that business. 
The man, however, was not in all respects, unfortunate. He was 
given to the king at Sardis, as a present. In the course of time he 
became the most highly regarded by Xerxes, of any of his numerous 
eunuchs. As the king was making preparations to march with his 
expedition upon Athens, and while at Sardis—having gone to the 
Mysian country with the Chians—Panionius was met at Atarneus. 
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the peripatetic as well as Poseidonius the stoic both wrote 
in their histories that the Chians were afterwards enslaved 
by Methridates, tyrant of Cappadocia, and bound hand and 
foot, were given over to their own slaves. Surely the gods 
were angry with the Chians.” § 

Nor was this superstition against all kinds of chattel 
slavery confined to the island of Chios. The people of 
Attica and different parts of Greece were tormented with 
conscience on account of their unjust system of slavery 
and the ever-recurring revolts of their slaves; and the 
Lockrians, who never tolerated slavery, taunted them for 
their wickedness.® But the revolts of the slaves them- 
selves, and the growing number of the psomokolaphoi or 
runaways and the consequent loss to their masters, together 
with the desperate, often bloody deeds of these runaways 
whetted their sins and inflamed their fears lest the gods 
should frown upon them as the upholders of this national 
abomination. Add to all this the further and significant 
fact that the freedmen all around them were in sympathy 
with the slaves and were often organized into powerful 
unions which sometimes even permitted the slaves to mem- 
bership.t° Especially was this the case among the Greek- 


Hermotius became acquainted with Panionius by recognition, and in- 
duced him to come oyer to Asia with his family and settle there, 
offering him many advantages. He accepted the plan with cheer 
and brought his family. Hermotius thus succeeding in getting him 
into his power together with his whole family, uttered to him the 
following words: ‘You, who, meanest of mankind by trade and deeds 
of infamy! To your face I demand to know what I have ever done, 
or what harm any of my race have done to you that from a man 
I should be made into nothing? You thought, perhaps, that your 
tricks should be passed over by the Almighty, unheeded, unavenged. 
But you have been allured into my grasp by your dastardly deeds. 
You cannot, therefore, complain of the retribution I am going to 
inflict upon you.’ After upbraiding him in this strain his sons were 
also brought into the place and Panionius was forced to commit the 
act of castration upon his own sons, four in number. He did it; 
and then in reverse order, these very sons were driven to emas- 
culate their father on the spot. Such was the vengeance of Hermo- 
tius, the Chian.”’ , ; 

8 Athenxus, Deipnosophiste, Lib. VI, cap. vii. 

9 Athenwus, idem; Bockh, Public Hconomy of the Athenians, men: 
tions it. 

mo See Liiders, Die Dionysischen Kimstler, S. 46-47, also S. 22. 
We have however given Liiders’ views and proof (see p. 59 and note 
27) in full in another chapter, q. v. The evidence as to slaves 
being sometimes members is overwhelming. Foucart, Associations 
Religieuses Ohez Les Grecs, pp. 5-6, says: “It was quite the re- 
yerse with the thiasotes and eranists. Not only were their doors 
open to women but also to strangers. Persons who were well-to-do 
or even slaves had access. This last point is very, important; and 
fortunately the witnesses of their epigraphic monuments are suf- 
ficiently explicit and precise in language to establish the evidence 
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speaking slaves—far more so than among the Romans—and 
in these society meetings they all, bondsmen and freedmen . 
alike, under protection of their secret eranos or union, dis- 
cussed their sufferings and perhaps also concocted their 
plots of salvation. Thus, from all sources—the inner-con- 
sciences, the frowning gods, the slaves’ own grievances and 
the constantly recurring strikes maintained by runaways and 
bloody battles—greedy capitalists were reminded of this 
abomination which they were hugging, even in ancient days. 

The words of Nymphodorus plainly tell us that in the 
Island of Chios revolts and escape to the mountains were 
of common occurrence. His words reproduced in the ban- 
quet of the learned by Atheneus make the matter plain. 
We give them below in a note from the old scholiast latin 
version of 1557, as they introduce the story in plain words." 


completely. It would be useless to cite all the inscriptions in proof; 
and I have chosen a few only, and of those which show this to have 
been the case in the different countries. The specimens are numer- 
ous enough to warrant the conclusions; for where one fails, another 
makes the point good, that the admission of women, of strangers, 
of freedmen and of slaves was a universal characteristic of all these 
associations.” Foucart further shows that freedmen and freedwomen 
got their freedom many times through their organization. Under the 
head “‘Affranchis ou esclaves,” p. 7, he cites inscriptions whose epi- 
graphs clearly explain that slaves were members in Rhodes. We have 
elsewhere shown that the ancient states owned slaves. They were 
known as public servants. ‘One inscription in the island of Rhodes 
mentions a religious society composed of slaves belonging to the state 
or public. Part of its value is diminished by a mutilation which 
detracts from its testimony. But an examination of the proper 
names to be found in other inscriptions proves that these Rhodian 
associations were in the common habit of admitting freedmen and 
probably, also slaves.” On page 112, cited by Foucart occur the 
words: “A fragment of an inscription restored by Keil, by great 
perseverance and to all appearance, with correctness, shows the com- 
position of the society in the particular membership which placed 


1t there that it was under the patronage of Jupiter Atabyrius (or . 


the Jove that dwelt in the tallest mountain of Rhodes). It appears 
to have been composed of the public slaves of the city of Rhodes, 
and is one of those which exercised the priesthood. It reads: ‘Under 
the god of Atabyrius is the union of the slaves of the city. In- 
scribed in letters, by order of the holy priest of Zeus, and governed 
by the ruling authorities of the Rhodians, in obedience to Jupiter 
Atabyrius.’’’ Philologus, 2d suppl. p. 612. It seems exceedingly 
strange that this learned author should lack the power of penetra- 
tion so far as to continually make a hack of a pet idiosynerasy re- 
garding these innumerable organizations having been strictly religious 
orders. The fact is, as we continually show, braced also by epigraph- 
ists like Mommsen and Béckh that they were bona fide labor societies 
compelled under vigorous laws to cover their real object with the 
shield of the Pagan faith. 

11 ‘These things wrote Nymphodorus in his voyage to Asia. He 
described how the slaves of the Chiang ran away from their masters 
and how they escaped to the mountains and the highest summits, 
and how these masters were devastated by their combined forces.” 
Athenzus, VI, Chap. vii, (Natalis de Comisibus, Veneto, 1556). 
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The reader is now fully prepared by this description of the 
surroundings to comprehend the story of Drimakos whom 
we left in the mountains with his followers, busily at work 
with saws and axes building rough cabins and meditating a 
desperate swoop upon the city they had left, that they might 
seize a part of the grain and stores which their own former 
labor and that of their fellow bondsmen had created. This 
expedition was well planned. Of this we have assurance 
in the words of Athenzus who says that Drimakos was not 
really the aggressor but that the Chians sent an expedition 
into the fugitives’ retreat, and that the latter being favored 
and well generaled, came off victorious. This means that 
the Chians were decoyed into ambush by Drimakos, at- 
tacked, cut to pieces, their arms captured and the slaves left 
complete masters of the field. In other words, there was 
fought a bloody battle, even a succession of battles, and of 
such terrible cruelty that even the heart of the stern Dri- 
makos was melted with sympathy and he soon sought a 
council of arbitration to put a stop to the ruthless ef- 
fusion of blood. But this did not occur until sometime 
after the first decisive contest with the masters was 
fought. 

When, by this and other victories, the slaves found them- 
selves in full. possession of their caverns, and their new 
home supplied with provisions, their soldiers with arms 
captured from the defeated masters, and their numbers 
much augmented by incoming detachments of runaways 
from all parts of the island, they began to think of 
discipline and order. Drimakos was made king, commander- 
in-chief and despot; and he began to exercise an iron rule 
over his subjects nearly as severe, but more just than that 
of their former masters.1? Having vanquished the armies 
of the masters in repeated and bloody battles, causing a 
state of things which may have lasted for years—since both 
the duration and dates are forgotten by our historian—the 
slaves continued to get their provisions from the granaries, 

12 The Latin version Athen, VI, Chap. viii, Natal. de Com., Ven., 
1556, tells it in these words: “A little before our own time—so 
the Chians tell us—there was a certain slave, who having escaped, 
lived in the mountains; and being endowed with a warlike spirit, 
was declared the commander and king of the fugitive slaves, and 
following the habits of other kings, gathered an army, against whom 
the Chians afterwards sent military expeditions. But they could 
make no headway against him. Drimakos (Primacus), as this slave 


was called, when he saw his masters overcome, made a speech in 
their presence as follows:” The gist of his speech we give in full, 


Vide supra. 
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barns, farms and stores, in the following extraordinary 
manner: 

A council or conference was called by this victorious 
man of the mountains, whereat the Chian masters were 
invited to participate with him and his victorious legions 
on equal terms, under a flag of truce. When the generals 
and magistrates of the city and the rebels met, king 
Drimakos made a speech which contained a: covenant of 
arbitration, perhaps unheard of before or since. We give 
the substance of his proposition in his own words, in order 
to show that singular examples of co-operation and arbi- 
tration have been tried in the remote past: 

“An oracle has been consulted and our revolt has, from 
the start, been upheld by the gods. We shall never lay 
down our arms. We shall never again submit to the 
drudgery of bondage. We are fixed in our own minds 
and act under counsel of the Almighty. Nevertheless if 
you follow my advice and adhere to it in the strictest faith, 
after signing this pledge and contract, the war may be 
terminated and the further effusion of blood dispensed 
with; then we can mutually live in peace and enjoy tran- 
quillity on terms which will be full of prosperity to the 
whole state of which we all are members.” 

The Chians who had been humbled by their defeats and 
losses consented to an armistice of war, thus recognizing 
for the slaves the dignity of a public enemy. They found 
it a convenience, doubtless against their will, to submit to 
propositions of reason. Drimakos then explained his plan: 

“What we want is enough to subsist upon;—no more. 
In future, when hunger and need inspire us, we shall visit 
your granaries, flocks and stores and take what we require 
but always by weight and measure. The weights and 


" Imeasures are to be these which we have brought you and 


exhibit before your eyes. Here also is a signet 13 with 
which we propose to seal up your storehouses and grana- 
ries after taking from them what we require, as by this 
means you will be able to distinguish our work from that 
of common robbers. Regarding the slaves who in future 
shall escape from you to our camp, I shall rigidly investi- 
gate the causes of each man’s running away, weigh his 
story carefully, and after submitting his case to an unbiased 

13 By the word used in Athenmus meaning signet or seal we are 


probably to understand a contrivance of some kind for locking up the 
store-houses and granaries—locks and keys. 
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examination, if he be found to have suffered injustice at 
your hand, proving that he has been treated. wrongly by 
you, I shall protect him. If on the contrary, the runaway 
slave be found not to have had a sufficient cause, I shall 
return him to his master.” ' 

Drimakos, it is seen, thus recognized and upheld slavery 
as an institution, only punishing its abuses. This fact corre- 
sponds with the ancient opinion that slavery was right; 
a thing not at all to be wondered at, considering the 
prevalence of this aged institution and the inculeation of 
the competitive system through its massive religious and 
political machinery, based upon an unscrupulous owner- 
ship alike of men and things, by the ancient law of 
entailment and primogeniture. We do not find that the 
slave system was ever publicly and boldly and philosopht 
cally denounced as an institution. But it is certain that 
it was fought in the secret unions and communes until 
Jesus daringly came out in open discourse against it and 
founded Christianity upon the new basis of absolute 
equality of man, which was essentially, as the results have 
proved, a revolution or upturning of the entire system of 
paganism and its heathenish discrimination between the 
grandee and his human chattels; and to him must be 
ascribed the authorship of the idea of unconditional eman- 
cipation. But while Drimakos could not unserupulously 
war with slavery as an institution his course is exactly in 
line with the great movement of his day which in other 
chapters we are describing * in these arguments. He be- 
trays himself in the foregoing speech to have been, like 
Eunus, a soothsayer, or prophet, or Messiah, such as the 
innumerable sodalicia and thiasoi,,or labor unions every- 


where possessed.1° He, like Spartacus, Blossius, Eunus, 


and the rest, was infused with this strange, everywhere 
prevailing idea of some Messiah coming to the redemption 
of the poor slave. All the slave runaways were supersti- 
tious, and used in good faith and in harmonious consistency 
with their creed, this nympholepsy of the Messiah, long 
before the real Messiah came.?® 


These conditions of Drimakos were readily agreed to by | 


14 See Chapter xxii and elsewhere, on Trade Unions which adduces 
proof that the freedmen arose out of slavery through their own 
efforts and argued up the idea from their own narrower basis. 

15 Consult Fuders, Die Dionysischen Kimatler, Foucart, Associa- 
trons Religieuses for the Greek, and Mommsen, de Oollegii et Sodaliciia 
Romanorum for the Latin unions, passim, 

16 See Biicher, Aufst. d. unf., Arb., 8. 79. 
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the Chian capitalists, who were not in.a condition to 
refuse. In consequence, so soon as the stipulations were 
formally signed they went into effect and the slave-king 
for many years had only to send his troops boldly and 
openly on their strange marauding adventures, always tak- 
ing quantities by weight and measure as agreed upon, and 
always locking up the storehouses and granaries when they 
left them. The result was a mercy to the whole island 
which had been hitherto infested with robbers. It is not 
stated, but left to be inferred from the sequel, that Dri- 
makos drove all other robbers from the island; for we 
know that his armed force, now legalized, acted as a sort of 
police to the whole personality and property of the people, 
slaves included. He adhered with severity to the stipula- 
tion of the agreement and when runaways appealed to him 
for protection he instituted a strict investigation of their 
ease; those not having been maltreated being always sent 
back to their owners. This of course had the effect to 
cause masters to treat their slaves with kindness and never 
to overwork or otherwise abuse them, lest they incur the 
terrible wrath of the god-favored. umpire seated on his 
throne among the crags and eagles-nests of the mountains. 
On the other hand the would-be runaways were surer to 
reflect cautiously before making the attempt, being in 
deadly fear at the just judgment of the despot before whom 
they were to be arraigned for trial immediately after 
their suit before him for protection. Thus the revolted 
slave became not only an absolute ruler, king and general- 
in-chief of the slave population, but also, in some respects, 
a judge in a court of justice with a standing army at com- 
mand to enforce his decisions—an umpire over the whole 
population, bond and free. 

Years rolled by and Drimakos felt old age approaching, 
yet did not flmch from what he considered the dignity and 
honor of his plan of justice. He remained at the helm, 
punishing or rewarding like a ezar, until he was old and 
feeble and weary of a lengthier existence. He had a 
friend in the person of a young man, also a psomokolophos 
or runaway, who probably deserved this appellative for 
being plant and perhaps a little parasitical and given to 
the recipiency of tit-bits in payment for flatteries ingeni- 
ously brought to the old man’s ear. He, like many of the 
other slaves, was a native of a distant land, having when 
very young been kidnapped or taken a prisoner of war, and 
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as a victim to the vicious slave-trade, sold to the planters 
of Chios. He was one of those young fugitive slaves who 
had proved his grievance under the investigation, been 
accepted, retamed and trusted. Drimakos loved him and 
confided in his youthful honesty. 

Meantime the Chians, unsatisfied with what they re- 
garded as their burden, offered a large reward in gold to 
whomsoever should bring them the head of Drimakos. 
This they did against their true interests, since at that 
moment while under the eagle-eyed justice of this weird 
old judge in the mountain cliffs, their true interests were 
being more reasonably and economically subserved than 
ever before or afterwards, as the sequel of this story bears 
record. Perhaps the old man in his peevishness was grieved 
by their ingratitude in offering a bounty on his head. At 
any rate, we are told that he grew weary of his hoary hairs 
and enfeebling senectitude, and resolved that the ungrateful 
masters should pay the bounty and take the consequences 
whether of pleasure or of regret. In other words he re- 
solved to send them his head and make it bring its price in 
gold! 

In our own days of comparative sympathies and sensi- 
bilities a resolution like this could scarcely emanate from 
any person other than a madman; and our first judgment, 
shoeked at the bare conception, is that no horror so ap+ 
palling could have been devised by anything saner than 
some idiocracy of an errant brain. But 2,000 years have 
softened the human mind which, though yet eruel and 
sometimes even savage, is so comparatively tender that it 
pronely misjudges the motives and the drastie will which 
impelled some acts of our progenitors. 

Drimakos resolved to shuffle off his mortal coil. Calling 
to him the friend whose name our informants have not 
transmitted to us, he spoke to him in the following 
characteristi¢ words: 

“Boy, I have brought thee up nearest to me, ever with 
the emotions of confidence and love more than that felt 
for all others of mankind. Thou art child and son and all 
that to me is dear. I have lived out my span. I have 
lived long enough; but thou art still young and hast blood 
and hope and sprightliness, and there is much before thee. 
Thou shalt become a good and brave man. 

“Son, the city of the Chians is offering to him that bring- 
eth them my head a sum of money and promising him his 
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freedom. Therefore thy duty is to cut off my head, take 
it to them, receive thy reward, return home to thy father- 
land and be happy.” 

The innocent youth at the thought of such an ungrateful 
and sickening atrocity, refused for the first time to obey 
his benefactor, and struggled hard to change the old man’s 
determination, but in vain. Having resolved, he was in- 
exorable. When the youth found him fixed in his horrible 
resolution and knew by long acquaintance with him that 
it was unalterable, he allowed himself to be persuaded. 

The slave-king laid his head upon the block and the youth 
cleft it with the axe of the executioner! 

Having buried the body of his friend and patron, the 
youth took the head to the city, received its price, his free- 
dom and an amnesty and departed for his home with 
wealth and distinction. 

The Chians did not long rejoice over their boasted capture 
of the head of the land-pirate. Soon after he was dead the 
runaway slaves with whom the rocks and forests of that 
rugged country was infested, being no longer under the 
restraint of the ever vigilant Drimakos, returned to their 
wonted habits of pillage by land and piracy by sea. The 
Chians were poignantly reminded of the error they had 
committed in their harsh measures against the powerful but 
just chieftain, who, for many years had held the dis- 
contented and warlike freebooters under control. The fugi- 
tive slaves re-began their work of robbery and devastation. 
Readopting their former habits of plunder based on revenge 
as well as want, they ceased to be an organized body follow- 
ing a stipulated arrangement like that which so long had 
existed between Drimakos and the Chian people, and be- 
came a desperate gang of land pirates and outlaws. 

The treachery of the Chians in securing the removal of 
Drimakos thus recoiled upon themselves in shape of a 
calamity. They remembered the prophetic words of the 
martyred chieftain, that the gods had espoused the cause 
of the poor slaves and were angry with their masters. A 
feeling remembrance, kindling a high degree of respect 
for him now set in, and both combined to produce a venera- 
tion which caused them to erect a tomb or mausoleum over 
his grave, which the Greeks called a heroon, and he became 
the object of hero worship. This was no less a structure 
than a temple dedicated to Drimakos, the now deified hero. 

Such was the sublimity of the subject that this heroon or 
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temple arose so splendid and enduring that its ruins 17 
remain to this day and have been the object of study by 
archeologists and other students from more than a dozen 
points of view.1® The superstitions of the times now came 
in play in the flexible imaginations of these people. They 
persuaded themselves that they often saw in the gloom of 
night the ghost of Drimakos, now as before their friend, 
as, bony-fingered and spectral, it appeared to warn the 
Chians of some foul plot his fellow runaways and brigands 
were concocting against their lives and property. And 
many a time were the lurking filibusters thus checkmated 
in their mancuvres, ambuscades and sallies, and many a 
time defeated in their bloody designs by the wan and 
stalking ghost of Drimakos. Curiously enough this super- 
stition was mutual between bond and free; for the brigands 
themselves worshipped the manes of Drimakos as their hero 
also; and always first brought to his mausoleum the richest 
trophies of their marauding expeditions before dispersing 
to their caverns with the rest. 

So weird and romantic does this tale of the wild men of 
ancient Scio sound that we have hesitated before allowing 
it to contribute its enriching lessons and charms, lest it 
prove unable to bear the criticism of our learned but 
skeptic readers. But when our eye at last caught the 
smiling assurances of its trustworthiness from savants like 
Dr. Karl Biicher, and other learned teachers of philology, 
and from their pen we obtained the bracing words that not 
the slightest doubt 1° exists as to the credibility of the story, 
we ventured to bring it forth upon its merits as another 
instance of labor’s hardships and struggles for existence. 

17 Consult Stark bei Hermann. S. 40, 16. 

18 See Ross Travels in the Islands; Inscription de Scio, No. 72. 

19 Biicher, Aufstdénde’ der Unfreien Arbeiter, S. 23. “Should any 
of the features of this story appear doubtful and fictitious it may be 
said that there exists not the least ground for uncertainty as to its 
genuineness; and even if the shrewd Chian merchants put up the 


temple for the object of awing down their slaves, the lesson still re- 
mains as a true mirror, showing the condition of things at that 


time.”’ 


/ 
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CHAPTER VII 
VIRIATHUS 


A GREAT REBELLION IN SPAIN 


Tar Roman Slave System in Spain—Tyranny in Lusitania— 
Massacre of the People—Condition before the Outbreak 
—First Appearance of Viriathus—A Shepherd_on his 
Native Hills—A Giant in Stature and Intellect—He takes | 
Command—Vetilius Outwitted—Captured and Slain— 
Conflict in Tartessus—Romans again Beaten—Battle of 
the Hill of Venus—Viriathus Slaughters another army 
and Humiliates Rome—Segobria Captured—Arrival of 
Amilianus—He is Out-generaled and at last Beaten by 
Viriathus—More Battles and Victories for the Farmers— 
Arrival of Plautius with Fresh Roman Soldiers—Viriathus 
made King—More Victories—Treason, Conspiracy and 
Treachery Lurking in his Camps—Murdered by his own 
Perfidious Officers—Pomp at His Funeral—Relentless 
Vengeance of the Romans—Crucifixion and worse Slavery 
than before—The Cause Lost. 


Tuer successful issue to Rome, of the third Punie war 
by which Carthage, agreeably to the inveterate apothegm 
of Cato: “delanda est Carthago,”’ the land of the terrible 
Hannibal was chopped to pieces and its inhabitants butch- 
ered or sold into slavery, caused an enormous amount of 
suffering to the human race. 

Not only did the spirit of greed cause Roman land spec- 
ulators to press the enforcement of the slave laws which 
seized prisoners and consigned them to the most cruel 
wholesale bondage in Asia Minor, Italy and Sicily, but it 
extended this mischief also into sunny Spain. 

One of the main causes of the rebellion of inner emo- 
tions of the celebrated Tiberius Gracchus against Rome, 
goading him to become the champion of a reform in favor 
of the poor, was the wretchedly enslaved condition of the 
working people in all countries under Roman domination. 
Their terrible condition in de was no worse than in 
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Numantia in Spain. He had seen the indescribable suffer- 
ing at Carthage, when nearly the entire population were 
either put to the sword or sold in slavery. Spain was on 
the verge of rebellion everywhere. » Roman conquest had but 
a few years before stricken Epirus, a fruitful land east- 
ward from Italy. Paulus A‘milius tore from the farmers 
of this region upwards of £2,000,000 of their savings in 
gold, and after the battle of Pydna, seized no less than 


~ 150,000 people by order of the Roman senate. These 


\ 


people, nearly all farmers and other workers, were dragged 
from their homes and sold for slaves. Seventy cities were 
sacked and destroyed. 

Towns, villages, cities on every side, as well as farms 
and small industries, with their unions and communes, were 
reduced to a desolate waste, and the people, who were still 
alive, whether suffermg under the lash of masters in a 
foreign land, or gasping under tyranny at home, were burn- 
ing with bitterness, revengefulness, hatred and other lurk- 
ing passions, and sinking into degeneracy, recklessness and 
poverty.t 

Such was also the miserable status of affairs in Spain 
in the year B. C. 149, when our story of Viriathus begins. 
Old Lusitania before the Roman conquests, was a populous 
and enterprising country. There were associations, of the 
Lusitanian laboring people, which under some favorable 
rules had existed so long that they had become rich. 
Traces of their enterprise are still to be seen in form of 
temples, bridges and roads. It appears to have been in 
their days of highest glory that Rome, with a blackening 
eurse of human slavery, struck this beautiful, sunny clime 
and its contented, happy and prosperous people. 

Our story begins with a perfidious piece of treachery of 
one Servius Sulpicius Galba, who commanded the Roman 
army of invasion in Spain. Like Verres in Sicily, Galba 
seemed to have no moral respect for humanity. He worked 
his plans to secure the confidence of these people and when 
the opportunity arrived, perfidiously murdered them in 
great numbers, seized and dragged others into slavery and 
robbed their country of its gold with which he afterwards, 
in spite of old Cato’s efforts to have him punished, bought 
himself free from the sentence of the law at Rome. Soon 


after these outrages of Galba, Rome withdrew many of 


1 Plutarch, Paulus Mmilius; Livy, XL, 25-28; Wallace, Nwmbers 
of Mankind, 37. ven 
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the soldiers from Spain and the people rallied with greater 
determination than ever, to retrieve their losses. They 
were mostly farmers and mechanics, and men of strong, 
well established principles. 

Among those who had the fortune to escape from the 
last massacre of Galba was a young man named Viriathus. 
He is represented by Diodorus as almost a giant in stature # 
and a person born to command. He was endowed by 
nature with the rare faculties of honor and truthfulness, 


while at the same time leading the life of a hunter, a _ 


shepherd and finally of a border warrior in defense of 
himself and his kindred. An excellent description of Viria- 
thus is left us by Diodorus in a short fragment of his 
histories which have been fortunately preserved. This 
fragment, while it represents him to have been a robber, 
extols at the same breath his honor for distributing the 
plunder among his men.? Livy speaks of him as a man of 
warlike qualifications, having had experience as a moun- 
taineer.* 

The charge against him, of being a lawless bandit is no 
longer maintained by authors, since the cireumstances under 
which he careered, show of themselves, that he did nothing 
which any patriot would not be bound to do in defense of 
home, family and friends. "What the ancient authors seem 
to be prejudiced against him for, is the fact that, like 
Athenion and Spartacus, he was poor and that he belonged 


2 Diodorus, Bibliotheca Historica, lib. XXXIII, Eclog. VY. of frag- 
menta: “Viriathus, who took the command, and many times broke 
the Romans to pieces, was himself, one of the Spanish (Lusitanian) 
workpeople who lived in the place. From boyhood he had worked 
and passed his life in the mountains and came up with energy, 
strength and spirit. He excelled in bodily forces, swiftness and agility 
all the rest of his associates and was much thought of in Spain. 
He used to abstain from luxuries, even getting along with just enough 
food to barely answer his necessities. He had with him many 
strong-hearted friends, and became widely known among lawless 
mountaineers, settling their quarrels; and at length assuming their 
leadership he established a sharp discipline about him and thrived 
with the success of his combats with the brigands. He was looked 
upon as a superior; not only in personal strength but also for his 
tactics.” 

3Idem, Eacerpt de Virt. et Vit., pag. 591: “‘Viriathus, the com- 
mander of the guilleras, was a Lusitanian Spaniard who was just in 
his distribution and sharing of the spoils, and had sufficient honor 
and humanity to make a just choice in distributing presents; for he 
gave them simply a division in common, and was the right person 
fo be regarded by them as a common benefactor and savior.” 

4 Livy, Epitom. of Historiarum, Libri, LII. ‘‘Viriathus in Spain, 
who was originally a shepherd, turned from a shepherd to a hunter, 
and from a hunter to a robber, and from that, was even created gen- 
eral of the army and took possession of all Lusitania.” 
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to the lowly and strictly laboring class. But even with the 
excusable charge against him that he was a robber, we find 
very few who do not speak highly of him as a great leader 
and a man of uncommon justice. 

The only thing Galba and Lucullus seem to have been 
able to think of, when sent from Rome into Spain, was to 
plunder at an unlimited cost of suffering and blood. 
Cheating, deceiving, working deeds of treachery against the 
people and amassing gold was their single object ; and to 
get the gold from Spain and carry it as their own personal 
property to Rome, was their bent and determination.® 

Among the few Lusitanians who escaped from the last 
massacre of Galba, was Viriathus. He adroitly fore- 
warned himself and a few friends, of a treacherous plot, 
just at the moment of its consummation and with difficulty 
extricated himself, although great numbers of innocent 
people were murdered or enslaved. His opportunity was 
now at hand, and he informed the shattered remnant of the 
band, of which it appears he was at the time, little above 
the rank~and file, that if they would entrust the future 
command of their forces to him, he would lead them out 
in safety. In a speech he told them that they were too 
confiding; that the Romans were utterly devoid of all 
instinets of truthfulness or honor, and that the only tactics 
in future to be pursued must be based upon the idea of 
treating them as enemies; that whatever the hypocritical 
pretence of either the Roman senate, or its inhuman emis- 
saries that Spain was in need of protection, the truth at 
the bottom was, that Rome wanted the whole of this fair 
and fruitful land, its productive mines, its waving grain 
fields, its fisheries, timber forests and gems, for her great 
lords; and she only wanted these inestimable resources 
worked for such arrogant darlings of her aristocracy, not 
by free labor but by that of slaves, subjugated through 

5 Appian, Iberia, 60; Livy, Hypitome, XLIX, remarks that Cato 
was stern enough to have Galba punished but the ‘trial came to naught; 
the infamous traitor had too much gold at command: ‘When 
Scribonius the tribune of the people, brought in a bill, taking back 
into the confidence of the Romans, all the Lusitanians whom Galba 
had brought as slaves with him into Gaul, restoring them to liberty, 
M. Cato made a strong speech in its favor. His oration is still ex- 
tant in the histories. Q. Fulvius Noble, who had often been ex- 
coriated by Cato, defended Galba. When Galba saw that he was 
going to be condemned, or that the case was going against him, he 
threw his arms around his two sons already young men, and also 
embraced the young son of Sulpicius Gallus, of whom he was the 


guardian; and in this miserable and pitiable condition so pleaded 
that the decree was not sustained.” 
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plots and systematized perfidy. Give me, said Viriathus, 
the unlimited command of your brave warriors and I will 
rid the land of our fathers of these mortal foes. 

The speech won the distinguished sympathy of the gover- 
nors. The tall mountaineer received the full command of 
the army; and now begins one of the most remarkable series 
of successes, wrought amid difficulties, cruelties and tran- 
sient triumphs, to be found in the history of Rome. These 
extraordinary contests lasted, according to various authors 
from eight to twenty years.® 

After the departure to Rome of Galba and Lucullus, with 
their gold, a pretor or governor, named Gaius Vetilius was 
entrusted by the Romans, with the care of the Spanish 
possessions; and Viriathus thus left the flocks under his 
care in the mountains and valleys of “his home to take 
permanent charge of the broken and disheartened army 
which had regained some spirit, however, on account of 
the evacuation of their territory by Galba, and began 
marching down into the fertile valleys of Turdetania. 

Vetilius met them promptly, and before the new com- 
mander could organize his troops, or perhaps before he 
really got command, gained a victory, driving them back 
and forced them to agree to, and almost conclude an un- 


6 We here give the several. authorities for the duration of these 
wars, from the massacres of Galba to the assassination of Viriathus 
consecutively as follows: Appian, Historia Romana, Iberia, 63, put it 
at about 8 years. “This man fought the Romans for about eight 
years; and it appears to me that Viriathus made it exceedingly uncom- 
fortable for them; for things became so entangled in that time that 
even the loss of Spain was threatened.” Livy, Historiarum, Liber, 
LIl, Epitom. ‘‘Viriathus proke up the army of Vetilius and seized 
also that general himself; after him OC. Plautius the pretor, continued 
the struggle with no better success. So great was the terror caused 
by this enemy that it was necessary to send both a consul and a 
consular army.” This mention is found by a careful study of the 
different commands, to make the duration to have been about 14 
ears. : 
4 Justin, XLIV, 2, says 10 years; while Diodorus makes it to appear 
about 11 years, and Orosius, Historie Adversus Paganos, V, 4, about 
8 to 10 years. 

Eutrope, Breviarium Rerum Romanorum, IV, 16, evidently takes 
his statement from Livy; for aside from putting the wars of Viriathus 
at 14 years, he uses almost the same language in describing the man: 
“Tnstigated by terror, Viriathus was killed by his own men, after 
having waged war for a period of fourteen years against the Romans. 
He was first a shepherd, afterwards a robber and then a general 
and roused all the population of the land against the Romans, being 
regarded as the emancipator of Spain.” 

Vallejus Paterculus, Breviarium Historie Romane, lib: “TE Sscap: 
90, declares the duration of the wars with  Viriathus to have been 
20 years and undoubtedly Mommsen in putting it at 8 with Appian, 
is entirely wrong. 
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_conditional surrender. This was perhaps the auspicious 
moment at which Viriathus first showed himself and made 
his speech, as we have just recounted. 

This hardy Spaniard, on getting the reins firmly into 
his hands, introduced a method of tactics little understood 
or anticipated by the Romans. He made an unexpected 
revolt against the stipulations of capitulation then being 
drawn up, accompanying the same with a dash of his 
troops, and by a series of twists and turns in which the 
swiftest of the Spanish cavalry were brought into play, 
succeeded in extricating the little army so entirely from 
the grasp of Vetilius that he effected a retreat into a rocky 
woodland, and there safely spent the night in rest and 
needed refreshment, and the following day in religious puri- 
fications according to the Spanish ereed.’? The flight, ac- 
cording to Appian, and others, was accomplished by divid- 
ing the army into several parts, each under the command 
of a trusted leader, with orders to reunite at a given point, 
and with 1,000 horses under his own command he covered 
their retreat, first galloping to the rescue of one and then 
the other. In this manner they all reached Tribola in 
safety, after holding their pursuers in check for two days 
by means of various expedients of consummate ingenuity 
in which he took advantage of the wild and rugged shape 
of the land.® 

All this time he was marching southward toward the 
strait of Gades, to the ancient Carteia. Vetilius could illy 
brook the escape of his game which so short a time before 
he believed to be in his hand. He made a desperate effort 
to frustrate the splendid retreat of the Spanish army, but 
Viriathus decoyed him into an ambush at the foot of the 
Hill of Venus where a celebrated battle was fought, which 
Appian and others graphically describe.® 

7 Appian, Historia Romana, Hispania, 62; Frontin, Strategematon, 
lib. III, xi, § 4: “Viriathus, after performing a three-days’ march, 
took, pine Rosteseion of Segobria and there devoted a day to religious 
ee hoping 62, 20-25, of Mendelsohn: ‘It seemed advisable to get 
away to the others; and in the night. he escaped through pathless 
ways with fleet horses and arrived at Tribola, the Romans following; 
but they had not the power to overtake him on account of the weight 
of their armor, their ignorance of the roads and the inexperience of 
the horses.” 

9Consult also Dion Cassius, Historiw, LXXVIII, p. 83, Wess; 
Frontin, Strategematon, lib. III, cap. 10, refers to this as one of tie 
great strokes of stratagem: ‘‘Viriathus, placing some of his soldiers 


in secret localities, sent a few of them out foraging for the cattle 
of the Segobrian. These retaliated by frequent sorties against the 
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It was a deep gorge, thick-set with briars, rocks, forest 
trees and other obstructions, which puzzled the best army 
unaccustomed to mountain life but which least tormented 
a man like Viriathus, whose life had been that of a hunter 
and shepherd among glens and precipices.!° It was about 
the time when Viriathus, after his three days’ retreat, was 
entering the town of Tribola, that Vetilius and his men 
made a desperate effort to seize him. Some of the Spanish 
detachments were out reconnoitring when they were set 
upon by a heavy body of Romans in the ledge, and after 
many hours of severe fighting the Romans lost their general 
and gave way with a loss in killed of about 5,000 soldiers—a 
half of their entire force. It was soon afterwards dis- 
covered that Vetilius had met one of the hardy moun- 
taineers, and in a hand to hand encounter had been taken 


-prisoner by him.1? Most writers agree that the Roman 


general was mortally wounded in this encounter. It was a 
great and bloody victory. 

Immediately after the triumph of Viriathus at the Hill 
of Venus, an immense number of slaves and free tramps 
whose condition was worse than that of slaves, came into 
the camp from all quarters, to offer themselves as soldiers; 
and although we do not find much in the fragments of 
history left us on this rebellion, yet it cannot be doubted 
that a very large army was ealled into being; and this was 
probably the prime secret of the continued train of suc- 
cesses attending the career of the insurgents. 

There was another army in Spain, subject to Rome, con- 
sisting of Spanish militia and mercenaries, or perhaps 
freedmen who had been impressed into the Roman service. 
These, 5,000 strong, on the arrival of the news of the 
disaster to Vetilius, struck out in a rapid march from their 
quarters on the river Ebro. 

The eve of Viriathus was, however, on the lookout for 
them. He marched a large force to waylay, and prevent 
them from joining the enemy who had by this time so far 
recovered as to show an army of 16,000 men, now marching 
toward Gades the old Tartessus. He met them at some 
convenient place and a second battle destroyed them so 
pickets, pretending to escape, drew them into an ambush where they 
were cut to pieces by the army.” 

10 Diodorus, Bibliotheca, Historica, XXXIII, Eclog. V. This re- 
mark of Diodorus is but a cutting from his more complete sentences 


given in note 2, page 140 of which see translation. 
11 Appian, Historia Romana, idem, 68. 





completely that nothing was left of the force worthy of © 


being henceforth considered an auxiliary to the Romans. 


All these maneuvres, victories, and vicissitudes occupied 


the year; and by the time the Romans were snugly fortify- 

ing themselves in Tartessus, news of the defeat of the 

armies and death of the governor arrived at Rome. Gaius 

Plautius was dispatched to the scene with a large reinforce- 

“ape of 13,000 men, consisting of 10,000 foot and 3,000 
orse. 

But in the meantime, Viriathus was realizing his highest 
glory socially and politically, among his own people. He 
redeemed from its bondage, and reoccupied, the whole prov- 
ince of Karpetania: and large as the Roman army was, 
they dared not make an attempt against him. He was made 
a king and given powers and position which became princely 
but not magnificent; for he refused to accept anything but 
his wonted frugal fare. He only claimed to be an honest 
shepherd and workingman. They married him to a lady of 
high estate and wealth but all he would accept was herself, 
leaving to those who were flattered by gew-gaws, the shallow 
pleasures of jewels and gold. His only ambition was to 
divert his natural gifts from a profession of intrinsic value 
in the field of labor, to that of the military camp, until he 
should redeem his people from slavery and danger into 
which they had been forced by the Roman conquests. He 
was witty and bright, and he surpassed his fellows in physi- 
cal stature. An indefatigable worker, he always slept in 
full armor and fought in the front ranks; and even at the 
moment of highest triumph ever refused to indulge in in- 
temperance of any kind,’* 

After the arrival of Plautius, as pretor or governor from 
Rome, with the large force of 13,000 men, as we have 
mentioned, and time had been taken to reorganize the 
broken remnants stated by Appian to number 16,000 men, 
an expedition was arranged to bring the daring revolter to 
punishment. But in the first dash, Viriathus attacked his 
detachment of 4,000 and almost exterminated them. In a 
succession of engagements and stratagems Plautius was so 
completely hacked to pieces that he retired in midsummer 
into winter quarters, at a safe distance from the now 
dreaded Spaniard. This disaster to the Roman praetor was 

12 Dion Oassius, Historiw, UXXVIII. So also, Diodorus, Biblio- 
theca Romana, lib. XXXIII, fragmenta. All such excellent points of 


character of the great Lusitanian Ohieftain are mentioned by these 
ancient authors; consult also Bekker, Viriathus und die Lusitaner. 
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so complete that he never recovered from it, and was after- 
wards driven into exile and disgrace. 

The next general sent out from Rome against Viriathus 
was the son of Paulus A‘milius, who a few years before 
had dragged into slavery 150,000 people, after the battle 
of Pydna, in Epirus. His full name was Quintus Fabius 
Maximus A®milianus. He brought with him an army of 
15,000 foot soldiers and a cavalry force of 2,000, which 
added to those already in Spain but now in a demoralized 
condition must have aggregated a force of little less than 
50,000.18 Fabius Maximus pitched his camp at Orsona, not 
far from where the city of Seville now stands, and remained 
there until the next year, closely watched by Viriathus. 

This Roman governor seems to have left the command to 
a person less capable than himself whose name was Quinc- 
tius; for the Spaniard lured him into some conflict which 
seems to have been deadly. Appian is not clear as to 
what it was, but speaks of the shrewd manceuvres of Vir- 
iathus, and of a battle, the results of which were the loss 
of many, by hard fighting. The inference is, that both 
A®milianus and Quinctius were defeated and destroyed; for 
we next hear of the arrival from Rome, of another general, 
Quintus Servilianus, a near relative of the same Atmilius 
Paulus. 

This general brought with him two whole legions and ten 
elephants from Utica, a town northward from Carthage in 
Africa. This new force, in addition to the elephants, con- 
sisted of 18,000 foot and 1,600 horse.*+ Servilianus had 
little difficulty in marching with this army through several 
of the districts which had been reconquered by Viriathus. 
He took many of the leaders of the rebellion, and had at 
one time as many as 500 killed for taking part in the re- 
volt. Great numbers were sold into slavery. Those 
caught, who were found to have turned against the Romans, 
were cruelly treated by having their hands cut off. 

At length Viriathus, who was watching his opportunity, 
caught the old Roman at the siege of the town of Erisane, 


13 Appian, Historia Romana, Iberia, 65: “At the request of the 
allied army, another general arrived with a force of 15,000 foot 
Pans and 2,000 horse. They marched into Orsena, a city of 
pain. 

14 Appian, Historia Romana, idem, 67: ‘In all, about 18,000 
foot and 1,600 horse. He sent letters to Mikipse, the Numidian king, 
ordering him to send the strongest and swiftest elephants from Africa, 
into hr to augment the army in those parts of the Spanish 
peninsula. 
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and after a severe contest defeated him. Driven to a rocky 
ledge in an angle from which it was impossible to escape, 
the victorious Spaniards had him completely in their 
power, . ‘ 

Here, at the zenith of a long list of brilliant successes, 
virtually closes the glory of Viriathus. He was so fool- 
ish as to let his sympathies get the better of his judg- 
ment. 

So complete was this victory over Servilianus that he 
was glad to treat on any terms; and the surprising sequel 
is, that the terms offered by Viriathus and accepted at 
Rome were so mild. The Spaniard was to be acknowledged 
king over his native country of Lusitania, and hencefor- 
ward to be regarded as a brother or ally to the Romans! 

Of course this furnished Rome another period of time to 
recuperate and concoct new schemes of treachery. This 
she did, by sending the perfidious Czpio to take the place 
of Servilianus, and he was not long in bribing the friends 
of Viriathus to turn against their long trusted master and 
murder him in his sleep. 

An enormous, far-sounding wake accompanied by giladia- 
torial orgies of shocking ferocity, was held over his re- 
mains. The date of this great revolt in Spain is fixed at 
149 years before Christ. This disgraceful triumph of 
Cepio was followed by the enslavement of innumerable 
peasants, traders and working people, and the end was 
worse than the beginning. 

If we are to believe Vellejus Paterculus, the great wars 
of Viriathus against the Roman slave trade—for it was 
nothing less—lasted about 20 years; and taking all things 
into consideration, it could not have been a shorter time, 
although belittled by the historians. Mommsen is anx- 
ious to make it appear but 8 years, agreeing with Appian. 
In the account of Spartacus, written by Vellejus, we found 
this historian’s statement as to the great numbers of that 
general’s men, to perfectly agree with the circumstances 
in the ease, although it throws a flood of light, clearing up 
and making perfectly reasonable, the details of that great 
war; and showing it to have been one of the most pro- 
digious conflicts ever known. Yet great efforts seem to 
have been made to suppress the history of Spartacus, and 
modern authors appear surprisingly anxious to perpetuate 
the suppression of it. 

The whole affair of Viriathus was caused by a treacher- 
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ous, wholesale effort on the part of the Roman gens, or 
lords, to reduce Spain to slavery, to choke her liberty-lov- 
ing people down to chains, unpaid, enforced labor, turn 
her fruitful lands into slave-worked plantations and 
stock-farms, latifundia, as in Sicily, and thus build up an 
Rat arrogant landed aristocracy. The immense and long-con- 
u tinued resistance of this humble workingman held that 
powerful race of optimates in check; and it proved one of 
the principal reasons of their having never succeeded in 
brutalizing the Spaniards as they did the less fortunate 
people of Sicily. 

The great gladiatorial wake given in the honor of the 
murdered Viriathus adds no glory to his name that ean 
descend to an age of sympathy, such as would now embrace 
his cause; nor could such a scene haye been sanctioned, even 
at that comparatively feelingless era, by the hero himself, 
could his noble spirit have looked down upon it. It was 

‘simply an expression of contemptible hypocrisy that lay 
concealed in Roman politicians of that day. They often 
took this hideous method of diverting the human mind from 
plans of salvation which had been adopted by the murdered 
heroes. 

We have no adequately extended accounts of this special 
scene, but know those horrors to have been popular‘ among 
Romans at that time; and we are safe in taking, as a basis 

of description, the steel engraving of such a gladiatorial 

* event drawn by Heck for the German Encyelopedia.*® 

Cireling round on the raised seats of an amphitheatre, 

appears the vast, applauding multitude, as is still seen in 
the bull-rings of Spain. To the extreme right is an African 
horned-horse (gnu), in a spasmodie plunge to unseat his 
athletic rider, a man who is being dragged to the ground by 

a tiger, its teeth fastened in the wretch’s back. 

Away back amid the dust and smoke of the conflict are 
discerned forms of animals and men swirling in the vortex 
of rage, fear and death. A leapard has killed a naked man 
and floored another; and farther on, a hippopotamus is 
erashing through an indistinguishable heap of women, men, 
dogs, panthers, dead or dying, some fighting to the last. 
Closer by, a nude Goliath, his arrows now useless, is 
wrenching the jaws of some wild beast with his sinewy 
hands while his other victim, a wild, ox-like monster twice 


a 15 Bilder Atlas zum Konversations-Leaikon, III, A. 2, Tafel 15, 
“a Fig. 1; Leipzig, 1849-1851. 
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his size, lies underneath the struggling fighters in the final 
agony. 

A little to the left and fairly out of the arena, is seen 
a ferocious lion rearing high his expressive face to the 
beholder—a face beaming with demoniacal intelligence, as 
if mingling a malignant laugh with rage—holding his full . 
mane erect and one huge paw raised to strike a Bengal 
tiger whose wreaking teeth and lips are thereby, and with 
apparent reluctance, forced from sating hunger on the 
quivering flesh of a beautiful, half-naked woman, prone and 
dying in the awful qualms of pain and terror. 

Above her, half dead with horror, her tiny bare arms 
extended toward the dying friend, her sweet face fraught 
with agonies of despairing love and suppliance and fright, 
but with not the slightest signs of resistance—true to that 
pleading womanhood that has ever been the controlling 
power of preservation with our race—stands, in a flowing 
chlamys, an exquisite female form confronting these fren- 
zied monsters ogling, and ready to grapple each other over 
the expiring body of her friend. And all this time the 
hilarious shouts of the half-crazed betters and wine-bibbers 
—‘the people’—seem to be made audible, by the visible 
outward signs of hand-clapping and the waving of hand- 
kerehiefs and banners. 

But these are mere features of this appalling scene. At 
the feet of the terrorized woman lie the vanquished forms 
of two stalwart men in total nudity, and as if fallen in the 
desperately chivalrous acts of defending the now dying one. 
Between their bodies, sprawling on his back, lies a mangled 
lion; and on the loins of the man at the left, an African 
tiger of proportions huge and with maw distended, is 
cuffing off a hideous python as though, by some death- 
instinet, to prevent itself from being throttled in the ser- 
pent’s squeeze. 

A score of the more innocent animals now encounter the 
eye; some are zebras, some gazelles, anda number are of 
the ursine brood, dead and dying, as if marked out for the 
first prey to this sanguinary, conflict. Then, between an 
ugly rhinoceros and a behemoth whose ghastly teeth part 
to let the light into his cavernous mouth, fight, as if in 
mutual compact for some reciprocal benefit, a muscular 
human champion and a Bengal tiger, the one with the 


rhinoceros, the other, the river-horse; while high above 


them all dart the forked tongues of two jungle serpents— 
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boas or pythons—of mouths and coils so huge that laby- 
rinth-like, their lengths are lost in the whirl of the dust 
and confusion. Above this chaotic cyclone towers a gigan- 
tic elephant which, having parried by a final blow with his 
proboscis, a panther that is slipping lifeless from his back, 
re-engages with his immense tusks an attacking lioness, and 
by murdering the two, succeeds in saving for a transitory 
moment, his rider, a large, nude, human creature who, 
ghoul-like, seems wrestling betwixt the exhilarations of a 
fleeting triumph and the horrors of a portentous foreknowl- 
edge. 

With tail erect, horns poised, and with fierce, bloodshot 
eye impatient for the onslaught, is seen a bull rushing at a 
brace of wild beasts in deadly grapple farther to the left; 
and a coil of snakes in the angle closes the furious excite- 
ment. 

There does not exist the flimsiest argument to support 
the idea that these human victims were not working people. 
Most of them were prisoners taken by the Romans during 
the wars of Viriathus and held for vengeance until this 
ghastly opportunity to wreak it arrived. The women too, 
who defencelessly, as we have described, shared the hor- 
rible game whose moral effect upon the sight-seers was 
more to madden their blood-thirst than melt the heart into 
an anguish of pity and of chivalrous indignation, were 
often—in this case wholly—faithful creatures who, like 
many grand female characters of our modern days, had, 
along with Viriathus and his followers, seized the noble 
cause of human liberty, 
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are crucified on the Gibbet—Eunus captured and De- 
voured by Lice in a Roman Dungeon—Disastrous End of 
the Rebellion or so-called Servile War. 


THE enormous growth of slavery just before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era was the cause of several of the 
most gigantic and bloody uprisings the world has ever 
known. Those convulsive episodes invariably arose from 
maltreatment of workingmen and women. Dr. Biicher, 
whose delineations we so often quote, shows that the neces- 
sary workmen for supplying slave material to man the 
great estates which the Roman lords, about this time were 
grasping from the original cultivators who farmed the 


government land on shares thus turning them out of house 


and home, were bought and sold as common goods at 
ridiculously low prices.4 

In B. C. 103 there were at Rome scarcely 2,000 persons 
owning property considered taxable; such was the enor- 
mous monopoly of the public lands and of other property 
by a few.? These few property owners were proportion- 
ally richer and their management of the army and of the 
legislature, for suppressing uprisings of the outeasts and 
the enslaved proletaries was so much the more unlimited. 
The freedmen who had many organizations for protection 
which for centuries they had enjoyed when slaves were 
comparatively few, now found their unions, their business, 
their homes and freedom undermined and supplanted by 
countless hordes of slaves as prisoners of war, victims of 
the prodigious slave trade gomg on between Rome and 
foreign markets. When Tarentem was captured, B. C. 209, 
there were sold 30,000 war prisoners.s In B. C. 207, after 
the battle of Metaurus, 5,400 were captured and sold. In 
B. C. 200 at least 15,000 were seized and sold. In B. C. 
137, the event of the return of Tiberius Gracchus from 
Sardinia, the fact that 80,000 men, women and children 
had been either killed or sold into perpetual slavery, was 
brought to light. Beeause Gracchus, whose grand nature, 
= Sea Aufstinde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 35-36; Tit. Liv. 


pronius Gracchus, the army of Rome subdued the Sardinians. In 
this province the number of the enemy taken prisoners or killed, 
amounted to upwards of 80,000. We elsewhere quote in our copious , 
footnotes the sources whence modern authors derive their figures. 
2 Strabo Geographica, xiv, 668; Apulejus, IX 
3 Liv. XXVII, 16: ‘We are informed that 


“80,000 
and reduced to slavery.” woe ores 


uring the power and under the command of Sem- . 
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though a military commander, revolted against such atroc- 
ities and sought reform, he was set upon by a mob of in- 
furiated legislators and wealth-owners, and murdered in 
the streets of Rome. Such was the enormous mass of the 
Sardinian slaves that prices fell to a ridiculously low ebb 
becoming a laughing stock and the proverb got abroad: 
“cheap as a Sardinian.” After the siege of Perseus there 
were 70 cities destroyed and 150,000 people sold at the 
different slave markets.* 

This fearful condition of human slavery set into Greece 
still earlier. By a similar monopoly of land and of other 
property by the few, it came to pass that in the great city 
of Athens vf 515,000 souls, only 9,000 (B. C. 300) could be 
allowed political rights graded and franchised by family 
and property.® Other mention puts it at 21,000 souls or 
citizens. At the same time, when there were 21,000 prop- 
ertied or blooded citizens and 10,000 strangers under pro- 
tection of the citv, there were 400,000 slaves.’ But as 
Athens at that time (B. C. 309) counted 515,000 persons, 
we come into a knowledge of the fact that the remaining 
84,000 were the plebeian or freedmen population. 

The great city of Corinth whose census B. C. 300, gave 
only 40,000 “souls” had a slave population of 640,000 who 
of course, according to Plato® and other aristocrats, could 
not possess souls because too mean to be honored by the 
gods with a thing so noble; and this accounts for their not 
being enumerated in the census of the city. They appear to 
have been too lowly to belong to the numbers of mankind.® 

Notwithstanding this fearful condition of despotism we 
find that the Locrians in south Italy had no slaves, being 
organized communists. From the first settlement of this 


4Liv. XLV, 24; Plutarch, Dmelius Paulus, 29. 

6 Diodorus Siculus, XVIII, 18; Plutarch’s Phocion, 28. 

6 Biicher, Aufstdnde, S. 84. cS ‘ 

7 Athenzus, eipnosophistai, quoting Ctesicles. 

8 Plato, De Legibus, vi, in dissertation on the immortality of the 
soul; Phedo passim; especially 74, 125, 7, 8, 9, Bekk.; Phedrus, 
51-85; Republic, vii, 1-4, where the working-people are allotted half 
a soul, vi, 9; deformed by their own craft and servility; So Timeus, 
xvii, shows how souls are a growth, Ixxi, ad fin.; Laws, ix, 8, fin.; 
Statesman, 46: Yoking those who wallow in ignorance to a race of 
servile beings. The meaning here is that such as labor are undivine; 
i. e. not fully furnished with souls. Soul is in two parts, mortal and 
immortal, Statesman, 46, Timeus, 71, Laws, vi, 19. Nothing healthy 
in a slave’s soul, says Plato, and quotes the Odyssey, XVII, 332-333, 
where far-thundering aristocratic Jove deprives the slave of. half his 
mind, soul or upper nature. 

9 Xenophon, De Vectig, IV, 14; Atheneus, V; Boéckh, Laurische 
Silberb., 122-4, all give accounts of great slave owners. 
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rich country by the Pythagoreans no slaves are known to 
have existed until after the Roman conquests; 1° and con- 
sequently the culture among them of equal rights when it 
came to clash against the enormous spread of slavery by 
the eruel conquests of Rome, no doubt urged the great 
epidemic of uprisings which form the subject of this and 
other chapters of the present work. 

It is somewhat surprising, in the full face of these facts 
and the agonizing struggles of competitive warfare upon 
which these brutalities existed, that men still ask im won- 
der regarding the causes of downfall of the Greek and 
Roman empires! Another veritable renaissance, this time 
comprising sociologic research and comparative history, is 
at our threshold, destined to clear up many a point that 
for want of a true knowledge of the problem of labor has, 
through the ages, lain obscured midst the shortcomings of 
scorn and the musty vellum of histories and of laws. 

In Sicily the condition of affairs was shocking. This 
fruitful island, which as early as B. C. 210, had been con- 
quered by Rome and turned into a Roman province, was 
an especial offering to that hideously cruel system of slay- 
ery which Roman character, above all others, seemed by 
nature most suited to develop with the blind attributes of 
varbarity. As an instance of their grasping concentration 
of Sicilian property into few hands we quote authorities 
to the effect that Leontini had but 88 landed property 
holders; Mutice but 138; Herbita 257; Agyrium 230. The 
property owners of whole cities could be counted by the 
dozen.‘ All Sicily was overrun with slaves by birth and 
slaves of the auction shambles. The original inhabitants 
were dispossessed and driven from the land or remained as” 
slaves. The small farmers had been either annihilated or 
crowded together in little towns to eke out a wretched ex- 
istence under the terrors of intimidation, or had been 
dragged down to bondage.1? Great numbers of Syrians 
who from their mountain homes where they were inured 
to brisk physical activities, were brought over by the 

10 The Locrians had no slaves, which seems to be regarded by 
Plato as something phenomenal: Time@us, ii, Bekk.; Boéckh, Pub. 
@kon. Athn. also declares that. they had no slaves. Not only did the 


ancients have vast numbers of slaves (see Hncyc. Brit., vol. xx, p. 


140), but there were many freedmen at a very early age. See 
Homer, Odyssey, XI, 460. 


11 Biicher, Aufst. d. wnf, Arb., S. 39. 
12 Diodorus Siculus, XXXIV, fragment ii, 38, 4 and elsewhere, Dind. 
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Romans in chains, to till the lands as slaves. Such was. 
the extent of slavery everywhere.!? Greece at. that time 
was bemg conquered and her hardy warriors humbled to 
slavery, sent in great numbers in chains to Syracuse to be 
transported to the fruitful lands which in the days of Ver- 
res were styled the granary of Rome.14 The Roman con- 
quests of the Carthagenians and the victories over Hanni- 
bal were followed by the greater cruelties for their having 
been dearly won. Thousands of Africans hardened to 
army life in the Punie wars, were sent into Sicily as slaves 
to dig the soil for the proud Roman occupants of that 
land.1® Only the fattest portions of land were cared for, 
the new possessors’ idea being only gain. Strabo declares 
that so far as the esthetic was concerned all was a barren 
waste. There were many beautiful and fruitful valleys 
and some plateaus which had long been celebrated for fer- 
tility and fine landscape. 

Among the wonderfully fertile and paradisaical plateaus 
of Sicily was that of Enna, the seat of the greatest prole- 
tarian strike, insurrection or bond and free labor war of 
which history, tradition or inscriptions give an account in 
any country of the globe. 

This great strike or labor mutiny of Enna in Sicily took 
place, according to the conclusions of Dr. Biicher,'® be- 
tween the years 143 and 133 before Christ, lasting 10 full 
years. During a period of three years the Syrian slave- 
king Eunus, from Apamea near Antioch but a few leagues 
to the northward of Nazareth, held sway over all of the 
central districts of Sicily; and from the most reliable evi- 
dence he reigned, after his coalition with Cleon in B. C. 
140, for seven more years, over the whole island of Sicily. 

Introductorily to this extraordinary fact, proving the 
great power and vigorous leadership of some of the ancient 
labor agitations, it will be necessary to bring upon the 
scene a brief description of the place, the prevailing social 
conditions and an outline of the character of the men. 

The three leading men who originated and managed this 
great servile war, were Kunus, Acheus, and Cleon. Their 

13 Drumann, Arb.. u. Komm., 8. 24: “Tn Epidamnus there were 
no mechanics except the public ’ slaves.” 

14 Diod. i, 1, 2; i, 27; Columella, De Re Rustica, I, 6, 3, 8, 15, 16. 

15 Strabo, Geog. VI; Biich. S. 40. 

16 Aufstinde d. unf. Arb. 8S. 121-128, Eacurs. As to the name, 


notwithstanding Dr. Siefert, we follow the Greek Enna though some 
Romans wrote ‘‘Henna.” 
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two enormous armies, aggregating 200,000 soldiers were 
united in B. C. 140, when Eunus was proclaimed the mon- 
arch over Sicily entire. 

We thus introduce these three branded, enslaved working- 
men to the reader. We say branded and mean in the ex- 
pression by no means a figure. They were not ouly branded, 
as at the moment we write, leaders of this labor movement 
are branded, with obloquy, black-list. and stigma of men at 
the helm of publie literature, but they were literally and in- 
delibly branded with hot irons.1? Large numbers of quota- 
tions from the authors most explicitly prove that all slaves 
were branded; and the field workers were not only branded 
on the forehead and limbs, but often on the body; and since 
they were obliged, like the helots of Sparta, to go mostly 
naked, these disfigurations were summer and winter exposed 
to view and not only was their disgrace stamped upon them 
forever but their chances of escape from bondage utterly 
destroyed. 

Once on the very spot where, this great outbreak of the 
slaves and freedmen occurred, the plateau valley of Enna, 
there lived a very rich man named Damophilus. He pos- 
sessed legions of slaves whom he forced under sting of the 
lash, to work naked upon his farms. His wealth of aere- 
age, “latifundium,” consisted in part of stock farms. These 
teemed with herds of cattle and other animals which in 
those times throughout Europe were a large source of 
Roman wealth. One day a few of his poor, naked slaves, 
shivering in the chill winds of the mountain height upon 
which Enna stood, came to him and beseechingly implored 
a few rags to cover their bodies and shut out the cold which 
added to their sufferings. Their daring plea was answered 
by this cold-hearted capitalist with something like the fol- 
lowing cutting leer: “Don’t wandering tax-gatherers tramp 
the country naked and mustn’t they give their clothes to 
those who want them? Wouldn’t I be taxed a customs 
duty on the rags I gave you?” 18 With that Damophilus or- 
dered the shivering wretches to be tied to the whipping post 
and warmed up with a sound flogging, then sent back naked 


17 Biich. S. 42. “They were all branded. Only the field workers 
were fettered.” Consult the following ancient and modern works: 
Diodorus, XXXIV, frag. ii, 1, 27, 32, 36; Florus III, 19; Mar- 
quardt, V, i, 186; Mom. Rémische Geschichte; Mom. “q. 1.” No. 845; 
Siefert, Erst. Sicilisch, Sklavenkrieg, S. 12: Plato. 

18 Diod. frag. i, 88, Dind. 
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to their labor of caring for their master’s flocks of a thou- 
sand animals. 

Under such intense aggravations what else could be ex- 
pected than a secret organization of the thus abused and 
degraded laborers who worked the lands? This question 
comes the more cogently as we realize that large numbers 
of them were as intelligent or more so than their own mas- 
ters. Just at this epoch, as already shown,!® all over 
Greece, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor and the islands of 
the Archipelago vast numbers of trade unions and social 
societies existed among the freedmen and some among the 
slaves. We also know that when the Romans seized upon 
newly conquered countries they likewise seized the people, 
bond and free, and sold them into slavery. Large numbers 
of these unfortunates were organized unionists, accustomed 
at home to the art and secret of practiced combination.?° 
Another still more important cause of the terrible strike 
which resulted from such ill-treatment was a similarity of 
language. All Sicily was Greek. The Greek was the prin- 
cipal tongue spoken in Syria and even Phoenicia and other 
portions of Palestine at and before the time of Christ; al- 
though a bad Hebrew was the popular idiom. All the 
island inhabitants near by spoke the pure Greek. It also 
was spoken in Magna Grecia or Lower Italy. Thus with 
intelligence, with a practiced knowledge of social combina- 
tions, with a sense of their wrongs made keen by the mem- 
ory of happier days, with the true blood of the proud 
Greeks coursing more or less through their veins and finally 
but most practically, with the powerful Greek tongue uni- 
formly at their command, they undertook that immense 
strike-rebellion amidst certain advantages which must go 
far toward clearing away the phenomena of its transient | 
success. 

The slave grievance rapidly grew into a movement for 
resistance in and around Enna, the little pastoral city, fa- 
mous for its temple of Ceres whence Pluto had carried 
Proserpine, the daughter of that goddess to whom shep- 
herds, planters and especially working people had from a 

19 Chapter xx, Infra. on trade unions citing inscriptions, laws, etc., 
in evidence. Diodorus, XXXVI, frag. 6, Dind. tells us that not only 
slaves but many freedmen were engaged in these mutinies and strikes 
causing great tumults and confusions. 


20 Compare Liiders, Dionysische Kistler; Also Foucart, Associa- 
tions Rel. throws much light upon the subject of their religious beliefs, 
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high antiquity looked, for her gifts of prosperity. Thus 
here we find the link completing the chain of curious in- 
terest connecting the history of the Elusinian mysteries 
with that of the ancient labor movement. Those labor- 
ing people were religious; but about this time they were 
bitterly complaining that Ceres their favorite goddess had 
forsaken them.22. Enna was the original, ancient seat and 
citadel or throne of the great goddess Demeter, called in 
Latin Ceres. She was the protecting immortal who in the 
Pagan mythology, seated in her temple on the heights of 
Enna in the island’s center, shielded all Sicily from fam- 
ine. Her name had spread to foreign lands and she was 
worshiped in Attica and Syria. Thousands came on an- 
nual pilgrimages to Enna to worship at the temple of Ceres; 
and great feasts to her were here regularly celebrated, be- 
cause she was believed the mother of the world and the 
fructifying goddess of all nutritious, fruit-bearing seeds 
of agriculture, especially the cereals. Near that city lay, 
at the time of our story the meadow and by it the stream 
and the spring and grottoed rock where her beautiful 
daughter,?2 Persephone or Proserpine, whilst gathering 
flowers, was stolen by Pluto and long hidden from her dis- 
tracted mother. The meadow was bedecked with a grand 
carpeting of roses, hyacinths and violets and the soft zeph- 
yrs of summer were aromatic with their odors. All the 
_ landscape was adorned with nature’s tempting vegetation. 
Many a tiny lake with pure, clear waters peeped from be- 
tween the hills and hillocks of Enna and rich, well eculti- 
vated lands on every side were, and had for centuries been 
the pride of Sicily.24 Wheat and other cereals had long 
prospered with such success that the place had obtained a 
celebrity. And yet, midst all these magnificent offerings 
of nature we see this region a scene of the most brutal 
and greed-cursed slavery to be found in the annals of that 
insatiate institution. 

Antigenes is the name of one of a joint stock company 
whose business at that time was traffic in human beings. 
He certainly owned a city residence at Enna and kept his 

21 See Chapter iv on the mythical legend of Proserpine’s abduction, 
the EHleusinian mysteries and the grievance of the proletarian outcasts. 

22 Biicher, Aufstdnde, S. 52. 

28 Consult Hncyc. Brit., Art. Ceres; La Rousse, Dict. Univ. Art. 
Proserpine. Much literature is extant confirming these statements. 


24 Strabo, Geog. VI: Consult the exquisite picture cf the land- 
scape given by Dr. Biicher, Aufstdnde, etc., S. 52. 
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slaves about the house.25 Among these was a man who, 
born and brought up in Apamea near Antioch, Syria, had 
more than probably been a leader of an “eranos”’?¢ or a 
“thiasos” in his native home. This is made the more prob- 
able by his being a pretentious prophet and Messiah while 
in a state of bondage at Enna. It was the wonderful 
Kunus; the magician, fire-spitter, wonder-worker, prophet 
and the plotter of the hugest slave insurrection of ancient or 
modern times; slave-king of Enna, then king of all Sicily 
and commander in chief at one time of over 200,000 sol- 
diers;—the man who, with his sagacious generals, faithful 
and true, beat army after army of the Romans, sent years 
in succession, to meet his slave and freedmen troops and 
who in the teeth, as it were, of Syracuse and of prouder 
Rome, actually reigned in humane splendor, apparently be- 
loved and respected, for a period of ten years; constituting 
a veritable epoch of history, though nearly lost and quite 
unrecognized through the taint of labor. We shall confine 
ourselves to a relation of all the facts and particulars to 
be had, based upon the evidence quoted and which per- 
haps, no person on thorough criticism, will be able to con- 
trovert. Eunus was a prophet. He pretended to work 
miracles,27 and was one of the ancient Messiahs. 

But we must not suppose that he was a weak minded 
man because he knew how to blow fire from his mouth or 
because he vaunted presages which often came true. He 
was in all probability an extraordinary man, full of shrewd 
wisdom, endowed with almost superhuman courage and 
certainly with great judgment and patience in selecting 
his generals and in giving and indulging, to keep them in 
place and power while holding to himself supreme con- 
trol.28 When a slave he foretold that although the god- 
dess Demeter or Ceres had apparently forsaken the poor, 
yet she was revealing herself in dreams to him and prom- 
ising her might to their deliverance.?® So certain was he 
of theocratic interference that he told of his mediatorial 
powers not only to his fellow working people but even to 

25 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, 5, Dind. ; 

26 Idem, frag. ii, I, 5, seq. For fuller description of these trade 
or labor unions see Chapters xiii-xx. Eunus, Oleon and Athenion 
were all born near the home of Jesus. 

27 Bich. S. 54: ‘He was a great magician and performer of 
miracles and stood in close communion with the gods, receiving in- 
spirations from them not only by dreams, but actually seeing them 
in open day, as in life.” 


28 Diod. Idem, Ney ioe 5h as 
29 Diod. XXXIV, 5, 6, 7, and es of frag. ii. 
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his master and to all the lords and ladies, who, to beguile 
their evening hours, used to invite or more probably, or- 
der him to recount the results of his nightly mterviews 
with the august goddess. Pretending that as she was also 
the patron deity of Syria, his native land, he maintained 
that she revealed herself to him with an assurance that he 
was to become a king and deliverer. Even these super- 
natural things he told to Antigenes at these banquets amid 
the laughter and derision of the skeptical guests. His in- 
genuousness worked upon their curiosity and their invita- 
tions were apparently made with a purpose of amusement 
during their ogies of wine and gluttony. Their sport, he 
however, seems to have overlooked, taking their vein 
of merriment or ridicule in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. 

From what followed, it cannot be imputed to Eunus that 
he was weak minded.. He promised Antigenes to except 
and spare him on the day of wrath—an obligation which 
he religiously kept and faithfully carried out. 

The eruelties of Damophilus,2° who caused his working 
hands to be whipped, struck deeply into the sensitive feel- 
ings of thousands of other men. They were able to come 
together, secretly or otherwise, to discuss their sufferings 
and form their plot. Dr. Biicher understands from glean- 
ings of the Vatican and other fragments that the plot orig- 
inated with the slaves of Damophilus.*+ It is however, 
quite certain that what came to pass was spontaneous re- 
sulting from a combination of grievances and a strong re- 
ligious belief in Eunus. The other slaves of Antigenes also 
took part. 

Damophilus and his yet more cruel wife Megallis, appear 
to have been models of ferocity. Their young and beau- 
tiful daughter was the exception. Megallis was in the 
habit of whipping her female slaves to death with her own 
hand. It was like a mania people sometimes possess for 
delighting in scenes of suffering. Endowed with unlim- 
ited power through the Roman laws and usages, to do as 
she pleased, she suited any action to fancy and gloried in 
tearing the poor life from her helpless victims. Nor was 
the ferocity of her husband much less. The incident we 
have recited was probably one of leniency compared with 
many that remain untold. Certain it is, that his atroci- 


80 Idem, XXXIV, frag. ii, 34, 35, Dind. 
31 Biicher Aufstdnde, etc., 8. 55. 
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ties together with those of his wife toward her defence- 
less female slaves are what decided this great uprising. 

But we have the extremely pleasing assurance that the 
feeling which those slaves entertained toward the kind- 
hearted daughter of this ferocious pair—a young maiden 
whom they all loved—proved her palladium; for with the 
greatest tenderness they guarded and spared her through 
the scenes of blood.®? 

Plans of a great revolutionary revolt were soon decided 
upon, and a collusion with Kunus secured the sympathy of 
the city slaves. These arrangements were then commu- 
nicated to those in the country. 

The plot was thus completed and the moment set. All 
had enthusiastically determined to break loose by a desper- 
ate struggle from their unendurable tortures and daunt- 
lessly brave the storm with all the consequences this per- 
ilous action entailed. They had worked themselves up te 
believe that their goddess would be propitious. 

By preconcerted arrangement, four hundred slaves as- 
sembled at the setting in of night, in a field near the cita- 
del of Enna. They quickly organized a meeting. They 
then each took a sacred oath to persevere in their enter- 
prise and hold fast together. The little multitude came 
armed. Their weapons each had obtained as best he could. 
All were armed with courage and with anger; and each 
determined to defend his new liberty to the death. They 
marched up to the Enna heights under a leader who used 
all his prodigious arts and legerdemain, gesture, and fire- 
spitting, to encourage them and prevent a panic. With 
out meeting resistance they gained admission through the 
gates, into the city. 

There were the millionaires with the ladies, the tem- 
ple of the goddess, the theatre, the place of entertainment. 
The insurgents instantly took possession of the streets 
and, as they marched, singled out their well known victims. 
Rich men and women who long had held unbridled power 
over hitherto helpless slaves, now saw the danger as they 
felt their guilt. Pitiless was the retributive reaction of 
the enraged and surging mass. They brained their own- 


ers; and those who had made sport of their leader Kunus, 


likewise bit’ the dust. All slaves and prisoners found in 


32 Diod. XXXIV, ii, 39: “It should be understood that in Sicily 
there was a daughter of Damophilus ,... Hermias took her to 
Catana and left her in the care of some relatives.” 
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dungeons and in irons were set free.?? A terrible scene 
followed. Children were torn from their mothers’ arms, 
and women ravished in presence of their husbands, who, 


bound in cords, could make no resistance to this fiendish- | 
ness. Scenes of death were everywhere enacted; for from | 


the onset of this bloody work, the slaves, stinging with a 
keen memory of their sufferings,’* enjoyed with a peculiar 
glee which fills the savage, the opportunity, each with cuts 
and gashes to cross out his ghastly account. To a thus 
quickened lust of vengeance, there rushed a remembrance 
of the cruelties of Damophilus who gloated on the bruises 
of his clubs and the sting of his whips, and of Megallis, 
his wife, who had whipped to death her female servants. 
It was an hour of vengeance. A1l centered upon this sweet- 
est morsel of the savage;—summary retribution. Blood 
of the now helpless rich flowed freely amid the yells of 
the naked slaves whose brands and scars gleamed hide- 
ously by the fires of the burning houses of their fallen 
masters. Great numbers of slave-holders paid their for- 
mer acts of indiseretion with their lives. 

Large numbers of slaves who were kept in service within 
the city and who had previously been prepared for the eri- 
sis, now joined the insurgents, swelling their forces and 
making the capture of the city complete. 

We have in other pages *° shown that in nearly all trade 
unions, especially the branch of them known as the thiasoi, 
they seem to have had an officer whose duty it was to fore- 
tell, work miracles and do other sage things, such as in 
those early ages of the world were not only common, but 
were thought necessary. The idea of a Messiah or deliv- 
erer sent from heaven to ransom the lowly from their ev- 
erywhere prevailing misery permeated all their organiza- 
tions. Hunus, therefore, in’ his pretensions, but copied 
from thousands. 

The hours of grateful vengeance sped on the breezes 
of that truculent lullaby. Object after object of their de- 
testation and hatred was dragged forth and amid screams 
for mercy, relentlessly silenced with knife, flames and blud- 
geon until before the fury waned the pitiful wails of the 
slaughter grew faint through sheer extermination. 

But one there was who yet remained uncaptured and 
unpunished. This was Damophilus. On consultation it 


33 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, 12. 85 Chapter xviii, and elsewhere. 
34 Id. Sec. 49. 36 Foucart, Associations Rel. 
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was ascertained that he was cowering in his pavilion, a 
little distance from the city. The insurgents sent thither 
a detachment with orders to bring him in alive. By this 
time the rage of the slaves had begun to assuage. They 
brought their great abuser before Eunus in the audito- 


rium of the theatre, whither they adjourned to hold a trial > 


of his case. Damophilus, covered with wounds and bleed- 

ing, his arms pinioned, his fine dress torn and soiled, was 
dragged before the still maddened crowd, his wife Meg- 
allis with him, both trembling in fateful expectancy of their 
doom. 

The rich man was granted an opportunity to answer 
and spar the scathing accusations that were heaped upon 
him—hbitter reminders of his mercilessness to them when 
the power was his to abuse them. But Damophilus coyly 
and cunningly met each accusation with words clothed in 
ambiguity and dazzle and parried off their bitter bluntness 
by his affected utterances of honeyed words. He was 
making inroads upon their sympathies when Zeuxes and 
Hermias, two powerful Greek slaves, who had themselves, 
in other days, been victims of his eruelty, rushed between 
him and hope, one with a dagger and the other an axe. 
These men were keenly sensible to the progress Damo- 
philus was making on the susceptibilities of his tatterde- 
malion jury; and fearing lest his mellifluous explanations 
should overcome them and that they might thus commit 
the absurdity of punishing thousands less stamped with 
eruelties and turn loose the deep-dyed monsters whose 
atrocities were the immediate cause of the revolt,” they 
crashed down the aisle of the theatre, advanced upon him 
weapons drawn and put a violent end to this mock trial 
of their foe by beating out his brains upon the spot. Di- 
odorus relates that one of them stabbed him with a knife 
in the side and the other chopped off his head with the 
axe. Nor was this all. The terrified Megallis, who must 
have seen the reeking knife and the merciless guillotine by 
which her husband had fallen, heard his pleadings for an 
extension of life and with horror beheld his ghastly pun- 
ishment, was delivered up, bound hand and foot, to the 
tender mercies of her female slaves, little less instinctively 
savage than their male companions, frenzied with woman’s 
hatred and still goaded by memory’s spectres of their 
own mothers and daughters perishing under the lash once 


37 Diod. frag. ii, 14, Dindorf. 
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wielded by this most pitiless enemy, the now supplicating 
Megallis’ own hand. Little could be hoped for under such 
circumstances. Merey was impossible. The horrified and 
shrieking lady was, like Damophilus, arraigned for mock 
trial before a horde of nude and blood-grimed women, 
taunted until each imbittered one requited herself with cen- 
sure and derision, with dallying flings and a satiety of jeers 
such as only wild women avenging a wounded love, pos- 
sess the genius to consummate. When all these prelim- 
inaries were ended, Megallis was seized by a dozen mus- 
cular females, stripped of her finery and undoubtedly her 
clothes, dragged to the pinacle of a lofty erag in which the 
mountain city of Enna abounds. All efforts of the shriek- 
ing, fainting woman to writhe out of their clutching fin- 
gers fast fixed upon her throat and body were unavailing 
and fruitless. They drew her out upon the projecting 
prominence yawning over the abyss well known to the 
shuddering unfortunate as the Golgotha of miscreants and 
recalcitrant slaves. From these frowning crags eagles and 
ominous night-birds were wont to startle the listener with 
their screams. Legends of horrors of this fatal rock were 
told by mothers as early inculeations to their babes. This 
wretched victim may have also more than once contributed 
her ingenuity desecanting upon its boding gloom and ter- 
rors as she lavished it on the torture of her now avenging 
chattels. 

But all this sentimentalism suffices nothing in presence 
of so ghastly a reality as the death that now frowned, and 
stared this quivering mother in the face. The unimpress- 
ible avengers were not to be frustrated by the moans and 
sobs which formed a part of the solace of their grievances. 
When they had dragged her to the very brink they no 
doubt made her undergo some of the prevailing formulas 
of death and then plunged her headlong down the preci- 
pice where she was battered to a jelly upon the sharp flints 
of the dell below. Such, according to Diodorus, Strabo, 
the modern critics and some tale-telling inscriptions, was 
the fate of an ancient millionaire and his wife whom great 
prosperity had rendered void of all. the amenities and 
loveliness of civilized life. 

There yet remained one member of that fate-stricken 
family—the daughter already alluded to; a young lady of 
both tender age and heart.8® This damsel had from her 

88 Diod. frag. 39. 
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babyhood shown exceeding sympathy and kindness to- 
ward the female slaves in their misfortunes. Never had 
she taken part in her mother’s cruelties. She had, on the 
contrary, shown them the tenderest commiseration; and 
her many little offerings during their sufferings, had often 
gone far in the direction of healing a breach between fate 
and despair. Those whom the master’s love of vengeance 
had left bound and often chained in dungeons of the er- 
gastulum, with which ancient slave farms were cursed, she 
had comforted and administered to. Could such kindness 
be now forgotten? Could the remembrance of this child- 
Capes even in that awful vortex of violence, be over- 
ooked? Could conscience be stifled even midst butcheries 
whose mocking carnival made death a satire upon empty 
ideas of right and wrong? Or could such a pretty thing 
as sympathy wedge itself in amongst the howls and tur- 
bulence that shook this scene of oblivion and of death? 
Yes. A love which was stamped into their fierce, rough 
natures still lived and warmed them like a sunbeam, for- 
cing itself foremost, even into this terrible qualm reacting 
against morality. Not a ruthless hand was laid upon her 
trembling form. Speechless unanimity prevailed on the 
question of sparing her life. All would spare and protect 
a faithful friend. On consultation Hermias, one of her 
father’s executioners, was chosen leader of a picked band 
who soon after performed the perilous task of escorting 
her safely to the distant city of Catana, the home of some 
relatives near the sea. 

We have in this episode another instance substantiat- 
ing the opinion heretofore expressed, that the emotion of 
sympathy has been a growth in the breast of the crushed 
and humiliated classes, fledged from their schools of mu- 
tual love or commiseration and common support. Poor 
people are themselves the makers of most of the sympa- 
thies which they enjoy. Even the daughter of Damoph- 
ilus grew in sympathy at the sight of misery. However 
rude the crust screening from view our inner nature, that 
nature never had, under Pagan control, much sympathy 
allowed it. Sympathy seems clearly to have been a growth 
out of a vast association in many parts of ancient Greek 
and Roman states and did not thrive among the opulent. 
Coneupiscence with its cupidity and irascibilty were the 
pillars on which rested the ancient paganism and its aged 
competitive system; and though the majorities who were 
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of the working class possessed enough of the latter in its 
crudest form, yet they had little greed or avarice. They, 
in fact, developed sentiments of a reverse’ nature. They 
longed for a socialism that would breed sympathy with its 
mutual love and care. Diodorus, one of our informants 
on this subject of the slaves of Enna, in referring to their 
treatment of the daughter of Damophilus and Megallis, 
says: “These slaves on strike demonstrated, in showing 
no sympathy or merey to those who had been their mas- 
ters and in delivering themselves up to their own violence 
and wrath, that what they did was not the mean prompt- 
ings of barbarity, but a just retribution or punishment for 
the injustice which had been done to them;” 3° bold words 
indeed, but just and true; and the student of sociology 
may now divine the reasons why that brave publicist has 
lain for 2,000 years in obloquy, with his wonderful tales 
and descriptions in tatters among the rubbish of the vaults, 
or later, in the literary sepulchres of the Vatican. 

It appears that this theatre which had been the scene of 
the fury we have described became the focus of deliberation 
after the frenzy of their vengeance had subsided and the 
more serious matters connected with the future began to 
force themselves upon their reflection. They saw that as 
soon as the news of their action reached Rome, the scorn- 
ful power which for ages had thrived by conquest and its 
booty of lands and slaves, there would spring up an immense 
army to suppress them. They had the sagacity to foresee 
that their only hope was in a strong army well equipped 
and disciplined, powerful enough to cope, even with the 
forces of Rome. It further appears from the evidence that 
so deep had been the foresight and so long the communings 
on this matter, so secretly had the whole uprising been 
concocted, that all things necessary to this resistance were 
well-nigh prepared beforehand; and the general appearance 
with its sequel demonstrate that the central idea of a tu- 
multuous feast of blood and dissipation and of subsequent 
demoralization and gluttony was far from them. But it 
cannot be denied that they had already determined to throw 
down the slave system of which they were victims and upon 
its ruins build up a social fabric which should deal equitably 
and humanely by all. To one acquainted with the vast and 
inexhaustible power of Rome, this dream of the poor slave 
socialists would have seemed an absurd machination of the 


39 Diod. XXXIV, fragment ii, 39. 
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faney. But on the other hand they were on an island with 
whose rocky cliffs, caverns, forests and by-paths they were 
well acquainted. They wanted to build up a kingdom of 
men and women emancipated from slavery and economic 
want with their leader Eunus, on the throne. They held 
good to this resolution. 

Eunus was elected king.*° It does not appear that their 
choice of him was on account of any military tact which 
he had shown as their leader nor on account of his supe- 
rior capacities of any kind, unless it was that of working 
wonders. This, however, was extremely necessary in the 
mind of superstitious men, as were most of the ancients, 
especially the laboring class who, in their unions among 
the freedmen, often kept a sorcerer who knew how to spit 
fire, dawdle with the little oracles and pronounce proph- 
ecies. Even the rich had their magi or fortune-tellers and 
their haruspices, as well as higher priests who often de- 
cided the turn of conquests by the simple consultation of 
an oracle. Eunus could blow fire, tell wonders, pretend 
and prophesy; and Eunus was elected king. Again, the 
name Eunous, the beneficent, was considered a harbinger 
of deeds certain to bring forth good. 

King Eunus, on receiving his crown, rose equal to the 
majesty of his new estate. He assumed all the oriental 
bearing of kingly dignity. He established the offices of 
state with such splendors as he could command. There 
was given him for a queen a female slave who like him- 
self, hailed from Apamea in Syria—probably old play- 
mates. Such was the happy one to be raised to the queen- 
ship. To crown himself in still more royal imitation of 
the dignities of his fatherland he named himself Antioch. 

From the moment Eunus began his reign he appears to 
have been successful. Full details are wanting. From 
Cicero we have hints*! that the temple of Ceres or De- 
meter was preserved with scrupulous care, as well as all the 
property belonging to it. No doubt, however, he changed 
the officers of the temple from high priests to vestal vir- 
gins, supplanting the old by a choice of his own people. l 

Biicher thinks #? that his administration from first to last, 
considering all circumstances peculiarly connected with 

40 Idem, frag. ii, 14. 

41 Cicero, Verres, iv, 50, 112. 

42 Aufst. S..59: ‘More than ordinary capability.” Siefert also 


says: “‘They elected him their king because he had originated the 
outbreak.” S. 18. 
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the character and notions of the Semitic and ,Aryan races 
with whom he had to deal, showed more than usual fit- 
ness. He understood the theory of government. It is cer- 
tain that at Enna there was one of those cavern prisons, 
such as had been dug by Dionysius the tyrant at Syra- 
cuse. We know that those pestilential subterranean dun- 
geons existed in great numbers, called by the Romans 
ergastula, in many parts of Italy and Sicily. They were 
often underground workshops like the quarries—the hor- 
ror of the ancient slave. Florus and Diodorus combine in 
the statement that more than 60,000 fighting soldiers of 
the great rebel army were convicts turned loose from these 
prisons *® during the war. Eunus incarcerated a large 
number of the rich in the holes at Enna and it may be 
presumed that the old prisoners were first discharged to 
give room for the new. A council of war was held and 
it was decided to put all these many prisoners to death. 
This was the result of a mass meeting of the faithful and 
unfaltermg to Eunus, as a forewarning of the certain re- 
sult of taking part in any effort to escape, or of mixing 
and intriguing to restore the old government. Few of 
the old rule people were left alive except the free mechan- 
ics who could make arms; and even they were compelled 
to work in fetters. To those who had invited Eunus to a 
seat of mock honor on account of his pretended powers 
in legerdemain and gifts of divination at their symposiums 
and for the amusement of guests, and whom he had prom- 
ised their lives in case he realized his heaven-offered king- 
dom, he held good his word. He also saved them their 
fortunes.4 They were spared by a royal decree and the 
mandate was sent them in true regal form. He also saved 
the temples and other holy property.*® 

At length Eunus called a council of permanent govern- 
ment. First of all was chosen Acheus. “He was, in a 
formal manner made consiliarius of the faithful.’ The 
ancient author who leaves us these choice fragments of 
history *° suffixes his opinion that Eunus in making choice 
of him as lieutenant and counselor general, showed won- 

43 Florus, Hpit. Hist. Rom. III, 19, § 6: “This was the first 
strange thing done; he gathered 2,000 as he moved along, and then 


breaking open the prisons made soldiers of more than 60,000 in- 
mates.’ 

Fy ore XXXIV, frag. ii, 42; Biicher, Aufst. S. 59; Siefert, Sklav- 
enk, S. : 

45 Cic. Verr., iv, 50, 112. 
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derful ability and prudence. This man understood and 
deeply sympathized with the Syrian element of which the 
slave population of Enna by conquest was largely com- 
posed. But he was moreover endowed with extraordinary 
wisdom and unscrupulous will-power in expedients, where 
emergencies required it. He was capable of fearlessly or- 
ganizing, on the inspection of a circumstance, a resistance 
powerful enough to shatter the peril whatever it might be; 
and he had the judgment and force of character to push 
it to its immediate and successful results. He was bold 
enough to plainly tell to Eunus his misgivings and impart to 
him the truth; and that dignitary had wisdom and a suf- 
ficient amount of common sense to hear him with com- 
posure and acquiesce in his views. A perfect agreement 
was the result. 

Dr. Biicher gives it as his opinion that Achewus was one 
of the thousands of unfortunates who had been reduced to 
slavery through the Roman conquest of Achaia, B. C. 146, 
or about 3 years before.** Achaia being in the heart of the 
Greek Peninsula, on the gulf of Corinth, near and includ- 
ing the great city of that name, was of purest Greek; and 
Greeks in those days were mighty men. But the brutal 
fiat of Roman conquest had recently swept over the whole 
Grecian territory and buzzard-like, swallowed up her fa- 
mous provinces and cities and sold her braves into slav- 
ery. We thus find circumstantial evidence that Acheus had 
the sagacity, acumen and intrepidity of his race. So well 
pleased was the slave-king with Achzus that he made him 
a present of one of the fine houses of his former millionaire 
masters. 

The success of the great insurrection from henceforth is 
to be attributed in large measure to Acheus, general-in- 
chief, In three days he had armed and equipped no less 
than 6,000 soldiers and had them ready for the expected 
armies from Rome which all well knew would soon arrive 
by forced marches to put down the rebellion. As all these 
slaves knew the awful consequences of defeat, we may 
imagine the incentives which prompted their activity in 
making ready for coming conflicts. 


The outside agricultural places soon began to be heard 


from. They consisted of heterogeneous ranks—a motly 
mass, who, rushing from their work on hearing the news 
of the revolt, straggled into the new head-quarters from 


47 Aufst. d. unf. Arb., S. 60. 
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far and near. They streamed into the town, each with a 
butcher-knife, an axe, a sickle, a pitchfork of iron or wood. 
Slings were weapons with which the numerous shepherds 
were best practiced; and they knew their use with fatal 
effect. Inspired with a hope of liberty at any price or ag- 
ony of effort, they were ready to stake their lives under 
perilous odds for a chance at winning it. 

There were at that moment no troops of the Roman le- 
gions in Sicily. The only immediate forces to be feared 
by the workingmen were the militia from the different cities. 
There had occurred no dangerous strikes among the slaves 
for many years here, and in consequence, Rome had not, as 
in Etruria, on the Tarantine gulf and elsewhere, provided 
a standing army kept stationary under a pretor for the 
express purpose of suppressing the ever-recurring rebellions 
of labor 48 which were not only in this nation troublesome 
but had proved themselves at Sparta and Athens a great 
source of, danger. Besides this, Rome was busy quelling 
similar disorders nearer home. The only available force at 
hand was the militia. 

Meanwhile the insurgents were recruiting a powerful 
force by tapping every resource that offered a promise of 
strength. Among others, as already noticed, the great 
cavern jails were full4® All through the country these 
workhouses, whether underground, in towns or out on the 
farms, were broken into and emptied, the prisoners ran- 
somed and those able to bear arms welcomed to the army 
of resistance.°° Our principal resource whence we extract 
these facts is Diodorus Siculus, who wrote elaborately on 
the subject, often giving minute details; but being an hon- 
est man and writing of his own native country, committed 
what in his times seems to have been the error—though no 
fault of his conscience—of telling the truth. We in econse- 
quence, as students of sociology must charge against that 
slave-holding aristocracy,® all mutilation of his history, es- 
pecially those paragraphs delineating the Roman disaster 
which followed; for, although some clauses are left com- 

48 Liv. XXIX, 17, 41, XXXII, 26, XXXIII, 36. 

49 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, 36: ‘And he sent those who were 
bound in chains and fettered, into the prison workshops.” Damo- 
philus had also made them work in the fields while chained. 

50 Diod. frag. ii, 25, 26. 

51.A similar outrage has been committed upon Wivy’s history of 
Spartacus proved by the epitomies or chapter headings KCV, XOVI, 


and XOVII, which have survived the wreck. We give further details 
of this disaster together with that of Sallust, farther on. 








PRISONERS SET FREE 2 a7As 
plete others are bereft of their treasures of priceless infor- 
mation. A large portion of the details, amounting in all, to 
chapters, has apparently been sequestered through the van- 
dalism of contemporaneous censorship and the inestimable 
manuscripts disrupted from their historical chain covering 
at least ten years of this eventful rebellion which went far 
toward shaping the actions of men and preparing the world 
for the advent of a different culture. 

At any rate we have a statement that not less than 60,000 
prisoners were delivered from the ergastula 5? and we know 
that these also joined the rebellion. Everywhere were the 
slave-holders murdered, and in proportion as the more 
desperate ones were delivered from bondage and fetters, the 
search all over the island to find and exterminate them be- 
came more industrious. On the eastern side of Sicily were 
magnificent fields of wheat and different grains and a large 
amount of pasture lands stocked with cattle and sheep and 
bearing prodigious quantities of wine and olive oil. The 
slave hordes now free, swept over this country, murdering 
and destroying all before them, notwithstanding the efforts 
of Acheus at restraint. The story of Cambalus, a wealthy 
citizen of Morgantion in the upper districts of Symethus, 
is told ®? as an exception to the usual prudence of this com- 
mander: This nobleman while on a hunting excursion came 
across a band of these prowlers. Alarmed at his close prox- 
imity to the dangerous men he turned and ran toward the 
city, following the high road. When near his own home 
he met his father on horseback going toward the danger, 
who immediately dismounted and begged the son to mount 
and save himself by flight. While thus in filial and pater- 
nal love, tarrying, neither deciding to take to flight, the free- 
booters came up and killed them both.°* But Achzus gen- 
erally forbade such strong measures. Wherever he heard 


52 Florus, Epit. III, 15, elsewhere quoted. 

53 Mannert, Geog. IX, 2; Cato, De Re Rustica, 6; Columella, De 
Re Rustica, III, 2. 

54 Dr. Biicher, Aufstiénde der unfreien Arbeiter, 8. 61, extracts the 
story in full: “One Gorgos with the surname of Oambalos, who on 
account of his wealth was a well-known citizen of Morgantion in the 
upper districts of Symethus, was out on a hunting excursion and fell 
in with a band of the slaves belonging to the insurrection. He ‘fled 
back homeward, following the main road to the city, but soon met 
his father on horseback riding along the same road. The father im- 
mediately dismounted and begged his son to save himself by the use 
of his own horse. Father and son thus in tender solicitude for each 
other’s safety squandered the precious moments and whilst in the 
strife of filial love and parental tenderness they were exhausting their 
time, the insurgents arrived and killed them both.” 
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of atrocities committed by his men he is said to have ex- 
erted every energy to prevent their recurrence, appealing to 
the danger should the Romans gain the upper hand. The 
rebels began to comprehend that something nobler than 
mere rage was wanted. ‘They soon began to be more careful 
of the stores of grain and other necessaries. They also 
spared a number of small cultivators whc had not been 
active in injuring them. 

There were also great numbers of freedmen, now little 
better than beggars; for as most farm labor since the new 
impetus of the Roman slave system had set in,- was per- 
formed by slaves, they were obliged to beg because they 
had no work. These wretched tramps, perceiving their op- 
portunity, soon began to organize in secrecy.5> The great 
war now raged in earnest. The new force of beggars 
who hitherto had been roaming in a demoralized condition 
do not seem to have done credit to the slaves; for while they 
turned their hands to destruction of property and delivered 
themselves up to gluttony, their faults were all laid to the 
slaves. By this circumstance we are made aware that 
the actual status of intelligence was higher among the 
slave population than the tramps, who had become de- 
moralized and degraded through discouragement and suffer- 
ing. 

It was a long time before the Romans, tormented with 
the terrible struggles of the proletaries at that moment rag- 
ing in Italy over the agrarian question, could awaken to 
a full sense of the situation. There was certainly some 
provincial government at the time, for mention is made to 
the effect that Roman pretors®* then had the province in 
charge; but they were both too much enfeebled by their 
enormous wealth at Syracuse or the dissipation concom- 
itant to it and by their being practically without a force 
sufficient to the emergency. The insurrection seems not 
to have been uniform in different parts. In those days it 
took some time for slaves to communicate with each other; 
and when that was accomplished there must be time to 
ponder over the dangerous experiment and prepare for 
action; but it is known that almost everywhere in, and close 
about the cities, the uprising was general; for everywhere 

55 Diod. XXXVI, frag. v, speaking of the second war (see Chap- 
ter XI), expressly states that it was not the slaves alone but also 
freedmen. So also Florus, III, 19: ‘Cum liberis (nefas !) et ingenuis, 


dimicatum est.” 
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the slaves ran away from their masters and hurried to join 
the Ennian army. 

Acheus in a short time found himself master of a well 
equipped army of 10,000 men. He devotéd his energies to 
drillmg these raw troops and teaching them their new 
business. We are wanting details for showing the exact 
dates, but the events of which we speak, according to the 
close examination of all material by Dr. Biicher, make it 
between B. C. 143 and 140.5% Repeated skirmishing took 
place between Acheus and the advance guards of the Ro- 
man pretors but as often the latter were totally overthrown. 
Undoubtedly many great and terribly bloody battles were 
fought.®* Certainly the results were disastrous to the Ro- 
‘mans; for the territory of Eunus’ kingdom gradually en- 
larged, stretching over upper Symethus and eastward down 
to the sea. It also struck northward and extended for a 
considerable distance to the west. But we hear of noth- 
ing having occurred in the south, up to this point.°® There 
was, however, a great uprising there, soon to be heard of. 
The signal successes of Achzus had become noised abroad. 
Slaves everywhere were waiting for a leader. A new and 
almost distinct strike was preparing to burst forth south- 
ward near the coast, among the productive ‘fields and pas- 
tures long’ celebrated for stock-breeding, especially that of 
draft animals and fine horses. Along this seaboard no 
harbors appear. The land lies in plateaus, with precip- 
itous steeps overhanging the Mediterranean; but the levels 
above and the occasional valleys are exceedingly fruitful.®° 
It was the celebrated Agrigentum. Along the southern coast 
of Sicily at that time few inhabitants existed. The old 
places which had once been occupied by the colonists from 
Megara and Rhodes had been long depopulated. 

Acragus, well remembered by the Romans as having with- 
stood, during the Punie wars all those terrible vicissitudes 
and had long been inured to hardships, still maintained 
itself and a good share of its population. It was a rich 
portion of the island and large numbers of the land own- 

57 Idem, Excurz, “Regarding the chronology of the Sicilian slave 
war and other matters thereto related, consult the Excurz.’’ S, 121- 
129. Here Biicher gives data (which we follow), showing that it 
must have been B. ©. 143-140 or the first two years before the army 
of Achzwus amounted to 10,000 men, 

58 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, Dind. 

59 Biicher, Aufst. S. 62. We mostly follow Biicher’s admirable trac- 
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ers possessed and exploited slaves who became so numerous 
that they performed all the labor, leaving none for the 
freedmen, who were thus reduced to the condition of roam- 
ing tramps and beggars. Some men owned 500 °* in the 
earlier days and there still existed very rich men in the 
city, holding large portions of land and many human crea- 
tures as chattels. Here was the seat of a recorded instance 
of the prevailing cruelties: One Polias, having mvited to 
dinner an equally heartless slaveholder, who was unwilling to 
allow his slaves rest long enough to sleep, called together his 
own, especially the women and children, and like the ani- 
mals, fed them nuts and dried figs—the only nourishment 
they were allowed for supper.® 

It is not to be wondered at, then, if the slaves whenever 
opportunity offered, ran away from such masters and some- 
times became cunning and dangerous brigands. 

Another desperate character of this war was Cleon, called 
in Livy, “Gleon,” a Cilician by birth ** from the town of 
Comana in the Taurian region of southern Asia Minor, It 
appears that he and his brother, called “Coma” by Valerius 
Maximus in his Memorabilia,s* were runaway slaves who, 
having betaken themselves to the mountains, drove a ma- 
rauding business in the general interest of their fellows still 
in bonds. Here they plied the arts of the latrocinia or high- 
way robbery, and stood ready to espouse the rebellion of 
Eunus which was now creeping towards their confines. An- 
other theory of Cleon is that, like Spartacus, he had else- 
where learned to be a robber but had been seized by a Sicil- 
ian corsair and brought over to this place where he was sold 
in slavery and set to work herding horses in the pastures, 
whence he escaped and made himself the terror of the re- 

| 61 Siefert, Sicilische Sklavenkriege, S. 38. 

62 Stobeus, Floril, LXII, 48; Cf. Bicher, 64, : 

63 In his note 2, S. 64, Dr. Biicher refers to Cleon’s birthplace, as 
follows: ‘“Diod. fr. 2, 483: ‘Out of those places situated about 
Taurus.’ According to paragraph 20, his brother was named Comanus 
(Coma in Valerius Maximus); and it is tolerably safe to conclude 
from this that Comana was the birthplace of the two brothers. But 
whether this was the Coma of Pamphylia or that of Cappadocia, 
whence this name is derived is a question impossible to answer. The 
Cappadocian Comana was situated among the Anti-Taurian hills, upon 
the river Saros, and was a capital city of Syria, where the cult of 
Ma (Artemis Taurica), according to Strabo, XII, p. 535, was en- 
couraged. If this be so, it serves as a cause for the bold turn of 
ee when he came in juxtaposition with the religious superstition 
0. unus.” 


64 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, 20 and 48; Valerius Maximus, IX, 12; 
Siefert, 19. 
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gion, playing his old pranks with success. But this theory 
fails to account for his brother. 

_ By some means Cleon, who had a strong band ever on 
the alert, heard of the great movement of Hunus at Enna. 
The distance was certainly not so great but that they could 

‘have held correspondence; especially after the forces of 
Acheus had, by victory after victory over the pretorian 
militia, cleared the obstacles away. 

Cleon, on hearing the particulars of the insurrection, ran 
up the flag of open rebellion and offered freedom to all 
slaves who should espouse his cause. The mighty name he 
had already won. went far toward deciding innumerable 
slaves. Hverywhere these Agrigentine bondsmen responded 
to the shrill bugles of Cleon. As fast as they came into 
camp he armed and drilled them for service. Battles must 
have followed for we find him in possession of the city. 
The two most powerful captains of the rebellion now stood 
over-against each other, both having won battles, undoubt- 
edly important ones; for as our details are missing and 
the leading points preserved, we are left to our imagination 
in making up the links in the chain of history. It was now 
the hope of the rich owners that these rough commanders 
would, though at first victorious, soon have a falling out; 
that jealousy would prove a quicker means of ridding them 
of their now terrible enemy than their own opposition; for 
such were the proportions of this uprising that Cleon soon 
counted upwards of 70,000 men.®* With such an army it 
was reasonably conjectured that he would not long submit 
to a subordinate position under Eunus. Biicher in assuring 
us that the reverse was the case,°* suggests that the cause 
of the perfect harmony known to have existed may have 
been Cleon’s superstitious faith in the infallibilty of Eunus 
as a mediator for poor humanity between God and man; 
it being fully believed that he was a Messiah.** This 


65 Livy, LVI. “At the time ©. Fulvius was consul, this war of 
Eunus began. Eunus was a slave who was by race a Syrian and 
who gathered a force of agricultural slaves. Breaking open the work- 
house prisons, he raised his army to 70,000 strong and massing them, 
fought many battles with the Roman people.” 

66 Biicher, Aufst. S. 65. 

67 Florus, III, 19, 4: “A certain Syrian named Eunus, pretend- 
ing like a fanatic, to be in the good graces of the goddess by throwing 
forth fiery scintillations resembling her hair, aroused a multitude of 
slaves as great as an imperial army, and these he emancipated and 
supplied with arms. To prove that he was divine,’ he would piace 
a nut in his mouth, in which was hidden sulphur and fire, and 
drawing the breath gently, would blow forth flames.” 
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might have done much, but the fact that they knew that 
in the absence of perfect harmony their own lives would 
certainly be speedily lost, together with their cause, is the 
more probable solution to this problem. Cleon accepted a 
position of what, in our military terms, may be called a 
brigadier-general, of the grand army under Eunus, or rather’ 
under Achzus, lieutenant-general to Eunus; and the force 


assigned him was only 5,000 men. 


The two armies of the great mutiny against capital be- 
came thus consolidated into one. It is stated by Livy that 
in Agrigentum alone there were 70,000 men under arms; * 
and we have seen that Achzus already had a large, victorious 
force. Thus the combined armies steadily grew in numbers 
and discipline. This immense force was divided up between 
many leaders; Eunus being the commander-in-chief with 
Acheus and soon afterwards Cleon, the two principal lieu- 
tenants. 

The armies stretched from Enna to Agrigentum and a 
wing extended south and eastward to the sea—perhaps as 
far eastward as Syracuse. Soon after these arrangements 
were accomplished the new praetor arrived in Sicily with 
an army of well equipped Roman soldiers consisting of 
8,000 men. How many stragglers of those demoralized 
forees whom Acheus had often punished and dispersed, 
came to swell the freshly landed army of this pretor, L. 
Plautius Hypszus,®® does not appear. But Dr. Siefert, 
on the strength of a statement of a fragment, says that no 
regular troops accompanied Hypseus from Rome. 

Hostilities south now became general. The Roman did 
not have long to wait. A force of 20,000 slaves probably 
of both Acheus and Cleon met him, fully inspired with 
the supernatural powers of their fire-spitting king, as well 
as burning with old hatred and a desire to settle accounts 
with their enemies. A great battle was fought. Hypszus 
was utterly routed and ruined; and the rebels were left 
masters of the field. 

The news of this additional victory spread rapidly and 
those slaves who had hitherto hesitated, now flocked to the 
insurgent army, soon swelling it to the almost ineredible 
magnitude of 200,000 men. The language of our informa- 
tion is, however, too assuring to warrant us in dallying 

68 Liv. LVI. Hpit. ad fin. See quotation in note 65. 


69 Diod. frag. ii, 18. This is probably a remnant of a full state- 
ment now mostly lost. } 
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over doubts; for not only do the ancient authorities give 


these figures but we also find the strong reinforcement of 
the modern philological critics who made no hesitation in 
pronouncing it to be true.7° The people at Rome enter- 
tained hopes that the force under Hypseus would be of 
sufficient strength to put down the rebellion; but as time 
wore by, straggling remnants of the shattered army veri- 
fied a dismal fear that great disasters had befallen them; 
otherwise the gloomy news of the expedition was lost. 

Other expeditions soon followed the sad one just men- 
tioned. As we know that in a similar rebellion by Sparta- 
cus some 70 years later, the armies of Rome were large, 
so in reason, we cannot imagine them to have been small 
in Sicily. Time and other despoilers have deprived us, it 
is true, of many details, in histories we know to have been 
written. But enough remains to attest the enormous pro- 
portions of the Sicilian labor rebellion and the success that 
everywhere attended the arms of the workingmen. C. Ful- 
vius Flaceus, consul, appears next to have come to the 
scene; his colleague Scipio Africanus going to Numantia. 
This commander was, however, preceded by a certain Man- 
lus, mentioned in the fragments of Diodorus referred to. 
He, like his predecessors, was annihilated. There can be 
no doubt that this word applies here in its literal sense. 
So complete was the extinction that scarcely a human be- 
ing ever returned to convey intelligence of the disaster to 
Rome. Then followed Lentulus, afterwards Piso and Ru- 
pills. Whenever the Romans gained an advantage by 
dint of superior military skill they lost it through the over- 
whelming and ever increasing numbers of the slaves, who 
in addition to their own manufacture of arms and muni- 
tions of war which they forced the freedmen-mechanics 74 
of Sicily to accomplish for them, turned all the splendid 
weapons wrested from the defeated warriors of the Roman 
nobility to their own uses and grew invincible.’ 

70 Biich. S. 65: “The army amounted to about 200,000 men.” 
Also S. 126: ‘‘Not long afterwards the number of the insurgents is 
found to rise to 200,000 men including in all, the soldiers, scythe- 


armed militia and raw troops; and they fight successfully, seldom 
suffering defeats.’ 

71 This fact must be considered as applying to a certain number of 
freedmen denominated by the modern labor organizations Scabs, who 
had made themselves obnoxious by an obsequious catering to masters: 
for we find that a few years later (see Athenion, Chapter x), there 
were great numbers of free, artisans who espoused the cause of the 
slaves and took up arms gladly in the defense of a common cause. 

72 Biicher, Aufst. S. 66: ‘‘Whenever the slightest victory was won 
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No prisoners were sat Eunus had undoubtedly re- 
solved upon this plan from the first. He killed Antigenes, 
his owner, also Python, with his own hand, both of whom 
he had promised a “cheap deal,” and spared the friends of 
the festivities as we have related, only as a matter of faith 
with his word. He had opened all the dungeons of the 
ergastula which confined many who labored in those grot- 
toes. What more could they want of those disgusting 
holes? No. With them there was no lingering prisoner. 
To be taken prisoner was to die—a ferocious necessity! 
Besides these barbarous economies, they possessed the re- 
markable negligence of the Romans which had struck into 
Sicily at the time of the defeat and final evacuation of the 
island by the Carthagenians, in B. C. 210. Everywhere the 
walls of cities and other fortified places were battered down, 
and left mouldering in disuse and everywhere was found 
unhindered admission to the cities, the storehouses and the 
citadel.”* Much of the success of their phenomenal 
marches was attributed to the supernatural powers of king 
Kunus. 

They believed themselves invincible; and as time wore 
on, year after year of undiminished prosperity apparently 
' fortified this belief. Eunus once led his victorious forces 
before one of the new fortified places that attempted to 
withstand him and to the besieged inhabitants spoke with 
bitter irony, denying that he was even the cause of the 
trouble, or his men in rebellion. On the contrary, they 
themselves, by their former atrocities, had driven them to 
a compulsory step which they little desired to take. In 
full consciousness of their enemy’s helplessness and the 
stinging remembrance of their former sufferings, they 
made a great show of their triumphs, parading the now 
emancipated revolutionists in-~pompous formality and for- 
cing the reluctant to hear the history of the causes of it,” 
through mock theatrical representations in mimic! compo- 
sition, as was practiced in Syria, the fatherland of Eunus. 
This practice, referred to by Diodorus,’® no doubt has ref- 
erence to the great labor unions called the eranoi, or bet- 
ter, their branch, the thiasoi,"® a part of whose duty was 


the strike towered with redoubled fierceness and pressed onward with- 
out cessation in all the cruelty of social wars.’ 

78 Consult Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, 45. 

747d. frag. ii. 

75 Id. 34. 
76 See Liiders, Die Dionys. Kistler, Tafeln I-II. Also Infra, Chap. 
xvii. 
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to provide entertainment for the members. It is known 
that mimic entertamments of a histrionic character were 
frequently among the programs of amusement. “There 
was,” says Dr. Biicher, “more than one bitter drop spilled 
into the bowl of misery at such sieges; since overturned 
riches, unbridled rapine, purposeless power, appeared to 
gentlemen to be the cause of their destruction; it was, 
in fact, a practical lesson against the will of these compul- 
sory listeners to mimic tragedies, which, like every other 
lesson where the spirit is against its learning, is fruitless 
and unheeded.” *7 

The bitter and bloody conflict of this great mutiny of 
the working people of Sicily had now been raging about 
six years with the prophet of Antioch at its head. The mil- 
itary force of Rome such as she could spare, had been ex- 
hausted again and again in efforts to regain her foothold 
in Sicily, but in vain. The slaves were at last masters of 
the island. Here, by a most fortunate circumstance, the 
lacerated history of Diodorus remains so unbroken in this 
particular link as to explicitly transmit this truth; and in 
words which cannot well be misunderstood.”® Diodorus, 
though his veracity has long lain in abeyance, has outlived 
his calumniators, and great savants, having proved the 
truth of statements by his pen which for many centuries 
lay in ridicule, are now searching for them as being those 
most valuable in critical use. 

Besides the cities mentioned, there were many on the 
east coast of the island which also, one by one, joined the 
army of the revolutionists Some of them, it is known, 
were taken by force. Others offered themselves to the 
conquerors, partly through their own wish, partly from a 


dread of sack and pillage:*® Among these were Tauro- 


manion and Catana, the place of refuge for the daughter 
of Damophilus and Megallis. As to Syracuse,®° the great 
and long celebrated capital of Sicily, seat of the former 
proud tyrants, home of Dion, Plato’s friend, and center 
of the mechanical sciences of Archimedes, the city whose 


77 Aufst. d. unfreien Arbeiter, 8. 67. 

78 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, § 25. ‘‘Never was there such a condi- 
tion or such an assembling of the slaves in Sicily. There were many 
powerful cities which came to grief; and innumerable were the men, 
the women and the works of art that were hurled into direst mis- 
fortune; in fact the whole island fell into the power of the runaway 
slaves.” 

79 Strabo, Geog. V1; Diod. frag. ii, 20, Orosius, V, 9. 

80 From Diodorus we have one tattered fragment (ii, 9), which 
makes it probable that Syracuse also fell into the rebels’ grasp. 
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hills were quarried and pierced into horrid dungeons—the 
suffocating latomies, where workingmen by thousands, un- 
comforted and forgotten, had worked and smothered for 
painful centuries to the delight of monsters such as Di- 
onysius;—as to this formidable theatre of the lapicidinae, 
we are so far informed as to be able to say with a degree 
of certainty, that also this haughty mistress of the Med- 
iterranean fell before the rebel arms.®! 

Messana to the north, had been least abusive to these 
people when in bondage, and in consequence was spared. 
Yet even Messana made a strong resistance; for situated 
on the strait separating Sicily from Italy, an important 
pivotal position by being almost as much Italian as Sicil- 
ian, it at last gave way.®? 

The capture of this important seaport and stronghold 
was the immediate cause of the uprising or strike of the 
slaves and other working people, in large numbers, over 
on the Italian side, of which we give an account in another 
place.®* 

The terrible scuffle into which Rome was drawn, during 
these momentous times, together with the murder of Ti 
berius Gracchus,** in B. C. 133, show how this mighty peo- 


81 Elsewhere we have endeavored to show that there existed some 
unexplained reason for Plato’s strange experience among the fisher- 
men of Syracuse and the motives of Dionysius in banishing him thither. 
Plato was hated by the workingmen. The fishermen among whom he 
was relegated certainly were organized; and they were in sympathy 
with the mercenary soldiers on strike because Dionysius reduced their 
pay. We herewith reproduce the words of Dr. Biicher in his text 
pp. 66-8 and footnote 4: ‘“Hunus at length became master of al- 
most the entire island of Sicily ... probably even of Syracuse. 
Diodorus (fragment 9), says: ‘To these gluttons even the sanctity 
of the Holy Fish did not cause a pause to the evils which the gods 
used, making an example of everybody to show their desperate condi- 
tion; for the gods used these dreadful methods to teach against the 
blasphemy of the people of the age and to show men better ways.’ 
This fragment of Diodorus is found in close proximity to the Vatican 
excerpt which is entirely on the slave uprising. It is impossible to 
consider this ‘Holy Fish’ as any other than the Arethusa of which 
Diodorus speaks in book V, 3, as follows: ‘This Arethusa was not 
only regarded from very ancient times as having many and large 
fishes but even the same reverence is handed down to this day, 
ascribing to these fishes a sacredness to men; since men eating of 
them are strong in war and are endowed with the faculty of com- 
bined physical force and vigor of understanding great things. So 
also in our time these virtues we seek in our youth.’ ” 

82 Orosius, Historiarum Libri Adversus Paganos, V, 6, 9; Julius 
Obsequens, De Prodigiis, I, i. 

88 Consult Chapter ix, Infra. 

84 Plutarch, J%b. Gracchus, 9-14; Appian, De Bellis Civilibus, lib. 
I, 9: ‘Tiberius Gracchus was a famous man; brilliant in his love 
of honor and it may be said, exceedingly powerful in his gift of 
language; and was everywhere known by all the officers of the gov- 
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ple were paralyzed by the labor problem of that century. 
But with the death of this powerful tribune and faithful 
friend of the poor, the fortunes of the victorious Eunus 
crumbled. The real but hidden cause of the compara- 
tively unobstructed career which had now held him king 
of Sicily fully ten years, was probably not Rome’s inability 
to cope with him in military force and tactics; it was her 
social and political demoralization. It was an interreg- 
num of wills;—whether paganism should continue its reck- 
less course against nature, against justice, against human 
development, and cover the earth with slaves, or whether 
a revolution against it should, in defiance of its haughty 
and despotic predilections and unbridled greed, be sub- 
mitted to. When we look back at the astonishing con- 
quest of Eunus and of his generals and men from this 
point of view we shall see the waves of the phenomena of 
Rome’s final downfall then and there begun, roll back, to- 
gether with many another dark political obscurity. 
Gracchus was not yet dead, but still in the vortex of 
his anti-slavery land agitation, spurred on by Blossius his 
devoted friend. C. Calpurnius Piso was one of the con- 
suls chosen for that year. On him devolved the command 
in Sicily. He arrived in Messana with a large force and 
finding it in possession of the slaves, laid siege to the city. 
After a severe storming the place fell into the hands of 
the Romans. As many as 8,000 slaves were slain and the 
prisoners captured were all crucified. Piso#vas a man of 
much nerve and business energy, combined with judg- 


ment. In addition to this, he must have had a large army. 


All we possess of the facts are hints touching the main 
events; the particulars are left to be drawn by inference. 
Certain it is that his force was large enough to assure him 


ernment. He told in solemn words to the Italians, how the want of 
means for the people and the depopulation of the country were caused 
by destruction perpetrated by the military powers, and how hopeless 
was the condition of the inhabitants. With this servile element, never 
having any confidence with their masters, the feeling rose high against 
despotism and made them comrades. The evil augmented among the 
agricultural districts and tho war of the Romans against them was 
not slight nor easily quelled. Things assumed a venturesome phase 
both many-colored and huge. Gracchus declared his intention to re- 
establish the old law of Licinius Stolo, according to which no person 
could possess more than 500 acres of land—a law which though many 
ears old, remained unchanged.” Wordsworth, Fragments of Harly 
atin, p. 221. We have in the preceding chapter, given an account 
of the great epidemic of strikes and uprisings which were occurring 
almost everywhere in the Roman territory, caused entirely by a pro- 
found and honest dissatisfaction among the laboring people. 
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in the bold adventure of attacking Enna; and judging by 
comparison with the magnitude of the Roman armies after- 
wards sent to subdue Spartacus,®* he could not have had 
fewer than 75,000 or 100,000 men. Considering the results 
positively known, it may be no boldness to presume that 
his army was at least 80,000 strong. 

The insurrectionary armies, on the other hand, were, 
without doubt, greatly demoralized by their hitherto un- 
failmg successes. They were now no longer slaves, but a 
host of ignorant and superstitious freedmen regaling un- 
hindered in wantonness and luxury, having had 10 years 
of security, constantly under the delusion that king HEunus, 
if not himself an immortal, was at least in daily inter- 
course with Ceres, whom nobody dared imagine to be less 
than the powerful protecting goddess of that island. Thus 
fortified in delusions confirmed, they had in course of these 
ten years of good fortune, begun to relax their vigilance, 
leaving to the supernatural, the power which alone their 
own strong, well-directed arms could accomplish. Things 
were, in consequence, now in perfect readiness for Rome to 
triumph over the rebellion. 

Piso, instead of waiting to skirmish with the ee 
of Eunus, marched directly to his stronghold. It was a 
bold strike; and affords us an excellent exhibit of his cour- 
age and judgment. He was no communist; and an in- 
stance proving this is recorded which clearly shows that 
socialistic theories were being discussed in that ancient 
day, by rich and poor. In the fierce struggle which re- 
sulted in the murder of the Gracchi, this same Piso said to 
one of these stanch advocates of the rights of labor, as he 
railed against the growing spirit of equality threatening 
extinction to the proud Roman gens and making inroads 
upon the tribunes and the senate: “It is not with my will 
and consent that you desire to divide your property; but 
should you do so I shall demand my share.” 8* The slaves 
were socialists, enjoying their booty in common; and it 
could not be expected that any leniency would be shown 
them by Piso. 

According to our authority, Piso, after the capture of 
Messana, turned his campaign directly toward Eunus’ cita- 
del on the heights of Enna. A captain of cavalry led his 
force too incautiously and got into an ambush laid by 


85 See Chapter xi, below. 
86 Cicero Tusculanarum Disputationum Libri, III, 20, 48. 
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the mutineers where he met with some joss in arms, men 
and horses. Piso singled him out as a coward. He was 
humiliated, and barefoot and almost naked, obliged to 
stand before the tent as a watch, forbidden to speak with 
his comrades or to enjoy his baths. Those left of the 
defeated cavalry were ordered to give up their horses and 
go into the company of slingers.*7 The object of this se- 
vere measure was to thoroughly impress the Roman sol- 
diers with the almost deadly results to them, of a failure 
through disobedience or lack of bravery. On the other 
hand, both leaders and rank and file were rewarded for an 
act of valor. Valerius Maximus * also tells a story of Pi- 
so’s own son, who for having performed some meritorious 


act in this campaign, was awarded a gold cross weighing 


three pounds, which he was requested by his father to pre- 
serve and wear after he had returned to Rome and it had 
been publicly presented. This had the effect to fill the 
minds of all with emulation, adding dash and intrepidity 
while doubtless dispelling a superstitious fear of the long 
victorious slaves. 

At last the Roman legions arrived before the walls of 
Enna and immediately laid siege. We are indebted to Dr. 
Biicher’s invaluable dissertation, referring us to Dr. Bockh’s 
inseriptions often used by us; for without his mention we 
might have missed certain paleographs that shed light 
upon the otherwise unwritten pages of Piso’s siege of 
Enna.*® On the northern steep of the city is a great rock 
from which the slave women flung headlong the living form 
of Megallis, wife of Damophilus.® To this day there are 
occasionally found, on and about this rock, balls from the 
Roman catapults which were hurled at the walls of the be- 
leaguered city during that siege.** These relics of Roman 


87 Valerius Maximus, Fact. Dict. Mem., II, 7, 9. 

88 Id. IV, 3, 10. 

89 Biich. Aufstdnde, 8S. 74, note 1 reads: ‘Ritchl, P. L. M. VIII, 
1, Body of Latin Inseriptions, by Theodore Mommsen, No. 642, and 
others. Compare Nitsch. in another place, p. 249. “Evidence regard- 
ing the second Sicilian insurrection is fo be had in Dr. Bockh’s Body 
of Greek Inscriptions, Nos. 5,570, 5,687, 5,748, z. Th., where occurs 
the name of Athenion. No. 5,748 is a stone slab coming from Leon- 
tini on which is inscribed the word APAMEO, and it is probable 
that this refers to Eunus of Apamea. In the Body of Latin Inscrip- 
tions, No. 646 and others following, are certainly inscriptions which 
were designed to represent the wars of Eunus.’”’ We however sub- 
join the remark that Diodorus mentions Athenion as having likewise 
been of Apamea—a point which the learned philologist may have over- 
looked. 

90 See current chapter, page 164. 

91 Béckh, 0. I. L. Nos. 642 and 646. O. J. G. 5570, 5687, 5738; 
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projectiles have the name, L. Piso inscribed upon them; as 
they are found in quantities,®? the cireumstance goes far 
to attest the prodigious magnitude of the siege, as well as 
the great length of time that must have been consumed be- 
fore the place fell into the Roman consul’s hands. In fact, 
it did not fall before the sword of Piso. He was, in some 
mysterious manner, repulsed; being probably many times 
attacked and repelled by the sorties of Cleon. At last he 
is found in the narrative back on the east coast having with- 
out a shadow of doubt, been driven there by the slave- 
king. 

In B. C. 132, P. Rupilius was chosen consul at Rome. As 
just hinted, Piso had met with some unchronicled disaster 
at the hands of the stubborn rebels of Eunus, who had in 
their turn, taken the offensive and surged him back to the 
sea.°° Rupilius had already held office in Sicily under a 
joint stock company and had made a large fortune in the 
capacity of a land speculator. During his official life there 
he had acquired a good knowledge of the roads and prin- 
cipal objective points of the island.** It was this same 
Rupilius who, with Popilejus Lenus, urged and in some 
degree consummated the persecutions of Gracchus, whose 
revival of the ancient Licinian law and whose socialistic 
oratory had enraged the land and slave-holding aristocracy 
of Rome to a high pitch and caused his murder by a mob 


Ritchl. Plautus, VIII, 1. Béckh, ©. 7. L. 5748 gives the. word 
APAMEO i. e.: “Hunus of Apamea.” It may mean Athenion of 
Apamea, however, but both were powerful labor agitators. 

92 Pliny, NV. H. VII, 36: Oic. Tuse. IV, 17, 40; Leel. 10, 20, 78, 69. 

93 Biich. Aufst. d. unfr. Arb. S. 78. 

94 Valerius Maximus, Factorum Dictorumque Memorabilia, lib. VI, 
9, 8; Siefert, Hrster sicilisch. Sklavenkrieg, S. 85, note 57. “Pseudo 
Asconius comments on Cicero’s Verres, II, p. 212: ‘A certain Ru- 
pilius, one of the aristocratic taxgatherers, was made consul.’ Again, 
Valerius Maximus, vi, 9, 8, narrates that he was even an employé 
at an earlier date, of the government service as follows: P. Rupilius 
did not collect the taxes in Sicily but gave out the work to the 
equestrian taxgatherers. In fact he upheld the frauds committed in 
cheating the government out of the revenues, by the authority of office, 
colluding with his associates.” He was a friend of Scipio the Younger, 
according to Cicero (Lelius, 19). When consul he conducted, during 
the first part of his consulate year, an investigation of the so-re- 
puted misdeeds of Tiberius Gracchus and was aided by his colleague, 
Popilius Lenas (Cicero, Lelius, 11; Valerius Maximus, iv, 7, 1). 
According to Vellejus Paterculus, (II, vii), he was, on account of 
the pressure with which this investigation was urged, driven, like 
Popilius, before the tribunal; and other writers on the subject only 
mention Popilius as the object of the persecution. Compare Pauly, 
R. E., V, 1900." Later, Rupilius in indignation and horrer, came to 
his end for fraudulently intriguing to get his brother elected consul,” 
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of the nobility the year before, while Piso was vainly be- 


sieging Kunus at Enna. Such a man would therefore, nat- 
urally be selected by them as a proper person to confide 
in, if sent to quell the great uprising of their chattels in 
Sicily. It does not appear, however, that Rupilius assumed 
command of Piso’s army immediately on his election to the 
consulship. But that he superseded him is certain; for 
his trouble with the unreliableness of his own troops is 
spoken of by a number of the old writers.°* A son-in-law 
of Rupilius, Q. Fabius, commander-in-chief of a division of 
Piso’s army, had been defeated at Tauromanion on the east- 
ern coast of Sicily, losing the citadel, a stronghold of much 
value. This had proved a triumph to the revolutionists. 
But it appears to have been re-taken by Piso in some sub- 
sequent struggle.*? 

Rupilius on assuming command, found Tauromanion 
again in the possession of Cleon and Eunus. As a pun- 
ishment, Fabius was deprived of his command and com- 
pelled to quit the island. Rupilius then resolved to lay 
siege to Tauromanion. The besieged fought desperately 
and by an exhibit of courage and impetuosity threw back 
the Roman forces, driving them into a corner. Still Ru- 
pilius was not overcome. Rallying, he attacked the de- 
fenses of the slaves and checked their opportunity to do 
great damage. He then closed them in and began the pro- 
cess of starvation with all the malignant obstinacy of a 
Roman warrior. How long the siege lasted is not quite 
apparent; but in time, the provisions began to disappear. 
Hunger at last made its gaunt and ghastly tread into the 
abodes of the besieged, turning brave men into cannibals 
and making life a lottery by adding a horror of the car- 
nivore to the pang of death. The poor wretches first at- 
tacked their own children and devoured their flesh; and 
then with the true beastliness of the gunecophage, they 

95 Diod. frag. ii, $ 20. 

96 Valer. Max. 1X, 12; Oros. V, 9; Flor. III, 19. 

D7 Td. Vi, AL, Ty, 83) Mor. TIE, 19. Diod. AEX, frag, fi,’ 20. 
“Throughout Sicily misfortune prevailed. Cities, together with their 
inhabitants, indiscriminately fell into the hands of their conquerors 
and many were the armies that were hacked to pieces, until Rupilius, 
the general of the Romans, saved Tauromanion to Rome in the stanch 
blockade and siege which he conducted against this city. He starved 
the rebels into indescribable want and famine to such extent, that in 
their enclosure they fell to killing children and then their helpless 


women, and even devoured one another to gratify the cravings of 
hunger.”’ 
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sated their wolfish appetites on the flesh ‘and the innocent 
blood of women and other adults who could not fight.®S 

Tauromanion was commanded by Cleon’s brother, Co- 
manus. In a moment of extreme desperation the latter, 
half dead with the grip of famine made an attempt to es- 
eape. He was, however, detected issuing from the walls 
of the doomed eity. Arrested and led “before his hated 
enemy, the inexorable Rupilius, he was questioned regard- 
ing the power of his comrades within the fortifications, 
their objects and hopes of escape. The hour of the bold 
man of terrors had come. Never deigning an answer, ‘with 
an almost unheard-of force of will, the man, after a wild 
moment’s pause and a withering stare, covered his head 
with his mantle, drew in his breath, and by a superhuman 
struggle at self-command, refused to breathe again, dying 
amidst and before the astonished gaze of Rupilius and 
his guards! °° 

Finally the Romans succeeded in battering through the 
lower wall a gap and thus foreed an entrance. But there 
yet remained an excellent and almost impregnable citadel 
into which the ‘besieged took refuge as the Romans entered 
the breach. Here again they safely held themselves for 
a time, until through a treachery of one of the commanders, 
the Romans were admitted. 

The scene which followed must be imagined; it cannot be 
deseribed. With a spirit of relentless vengeance Rupilius 
tied the helpless, writhing prisoners fast, until his soldiers 
could have time to erect a multitude of gibbets; then in 
the frightful manner of all Roman eriminals and the pro- 
letarian outeasts, they were hung upon the ignominious 
cross. Afterwards their bodies were hurled down all preei- 
pices which formed an escarpment of the citadel. Little 
indeed is preserved of this awful martyrdom but a variety 
of broken gems corresponding with the main body of our 
narrative, are extant, which leave us the conjecture that its 
language falls short ‘of the ghastly truth. 

It is fair here to state on the other hand that a sinilar 
cruelty and want of feeling characterized the men in rebel- 
lion. Their vote at the first deliberate council declaring for 
the butcher-knife policy was an edict inhuman and un- 
worthy of a eause so exalted as that of freedom. Nor do 

98 Diod. frag. ii, § 20; Oros. V, 9. 


99 Val. Max. IX, 12, exc. 1. 
100 Compare Siefert, S. 22 with Biicher, S. 75. 
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we, except under the sagacious Acheus, find that they once 
_ deviated from this cruel and almost internecine policy which 
may have tended to harden the spirit in Rupilius, of re- 
venge, retaliation and ferocity. 

Rupilius, having now partially quenched a blood-thirsting 
spirit on these vietims, marched directly for Enna. On his 
arrival he found the place an almost natural fortress, as 
difficult to storm as Tauromanion. Upon one side a sim- 
ilar precipice formed a natural wall, impregnable under 
any assault. The only thing practicable was to besiege the 
place, wait until the enemy’s stores gave out and apply 
for a second time, the process of starvation. Cleon, the 
hitherto unconquerable commander-in-chief, held the fort. 
Eunus and his retinue had also gone back thither, before 
the siege of Tauromanion opened. Acheus is lost sight 
of. He is mentioned as dead; but from what cause is un- 
known. Comanus had fallen at Tauromanion. At the 
siege, there frequently occurred sorties of bodies of volun- 
teers who would sometimes dash with precipitation from 
within the walls, cutting, wounding and taking prisoners, 
numbers often of the consul’s best men. In one of these 
sallies Cleon, the intrepid chief, now mainstay of the al- 
ready worn out and fainting slaves, was the leader in per- 
son. The number of the party this time proved imsuf- 
ficent to cope with the force which Rupilius detailed against 
them and in an effort to extricate them from the peril Cleon 
himself, in a hand to hand conflict, fell mortally wounded, 
a prisoner of the Romans, and expired. 

When the news of the death of this loved and trusted 
leader came to the ears of Eunus and his people, a general 
gloom overspread the city. Courage was shattered. The 
king himself lost hope. His faith forsook him and he 
shrank in horror and despair. Now followed the work of 
that perfidious, cruel, with ancient workingmen’s organiza- 
tions, ever-present pest, the traitor. As at Setia, at Sun- 
ion, at Tauromanion, so here at Enna, this dangerous gor- 
gon of insidiousness and villainy was at his post with fair 
words and foul intrigue ready to work his deadly poison 
for the enemy and against a friend and thus the keys to 
the gates of the city were soon after the death of Cleon, 
delivered to the workingmen’s implacable foe. Enna fell 
into the hands of the Romans. 

The wholesale slaughter of the people, all of whom were 
captured, is an untraced horror. All that we are told by 
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the hints left in fragments of its historians and seen in later 
commentaries, is that 20,000 of them, including the catas- 
trophe of Tauromanion, bit the dust. The multitude of 
soldiers, of the aged, of women and children who suffered 
by sword and eross in other parts of Sicily, may be easily 
imagined. But at Enna the crucifix for weeks was a busy 
demon of retribution. A sullen gleam of joy seems to have 
lit the workers of revenge and to have made the glare of 
the firebrands of torture and the sobs and moans of the 
helpless in their hour of agony so cruelly prolonged, mo- 
ments of a true elysium to the maddened aristocracy with 
souls steeped in competition whose glaives wreaked as they 
slashed from heart to heart of these vanquished representa- 
tives of labor.1° 

Eunus who had, during his day of fortune, given himself 
up to luxury and perhaps gluttony, had probably become 
demoralized and with him many others.1°? A whole people, 
suddenly changed from abject slavery and degradation into 
affluence, becomes in turn, the arrogant master, the owner, 
lord; and enters and occupies a condition utterly unnatural 
to their expectations, however well it may conform to their 
tastes. The result is voluptuousness and degeneracy. The 
ten years’ uninterrupted reign of Eunus may have re- 
sulted in jealousies and internal distempers. How Acheus 
came to his end is unknown; but suspicion points to some 
fatal feud between him and Cleon. 

The great army of 200,000 soldiers 1°? at the time of the 
junction of Achzus and Cleon is no longer in view upon 
the arrival of Piso and the first siege of Enna. Where 
were these legions, invincible at the outbreak of the war? 
What had occurred internally? 

Eunus lost all hope and courage at the death of Cleon; 
and as Rupilius entered, shrank from his kingly seat and 
fled with a thousand guards, equally bereft of courage, 
hoping to escape to an inaccczsible cleft or hiding place 
in the mountain. This rift of rocks with its trembling con- 
tents was soon discovered by a straggling party of Roman 
troops. Physical force was at an end and the omnipotent 

101 Siefert, 22: “The slaves were delivered to torment and butch- 
ery, most of them being thrown from steep precipices of rocks. So also 
here at Enna, thousands were chopped down. The total number of 
the slaves killed at Enna and Tauromanion exceeded 20,000.” 

102 Biich. S, 76. 

103 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii; Siefert, 8. 29; Biich. 8. 65. Biicher 


and Siefert are agreed in putting the number at 200,000. Livy, 
Cleon alone, 70,000. 
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powers of the humiliated prophet were now all that his ad- 
herents had to fall back upon for succor. The Romans 
approached and commenced furiously the work of arrest. 
Seeing that the goddess had withdrawn her arm of pro- 
tection, the guards of Eunus, rather than suffer the hor- 
rors of the cruel and ignominious crucifixion, fell to mutual 
extermination and by a desperate inter-suicide, robbed the 
gibbet of its prey. Eunus with his cook, his baker, his 
-bath attendant and “king’s fool,” 1° having no courage for 
mutual self-destruction, hid in a deep erevice of the crag. 
Thither the inexorable Romans followed and dragged them 
out. They then hung his kitchen mates upon a cross. 

As to Eunus, he was first taken to the dungeon of Mor- 
gantion, under guard; afterwards, according to Plutarch, 
to Rome (probably the carcer Tullianus, or one of the un- 
derground Mamertine caves) where in excruciating misery, 
covered with vermin and seething with filth, darkness and 
terror, he ended his extraordinary life.1° 

Rupilius was a man too thorough to leave his work un- 
finished. He sent powerful detachments into every part of 
‘Sicily wherever his scouts brought intelligence of any group 
of rebels still at large. Great numbers of them were seized, 
brought into headquarters and thence taken to the many 
Dionysian quarries or lapicidinae, dungeons for which Sicily 
was famous, and those found guilty of direct participation 
in the uprising were crucified. But these latter were the 
most numerous share. All the rest were re-delivered to 
their masters to receive worse treatment than before. 

104 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, 22. 

105 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, 23, Dind. “Secured and under guard, 
his body devoured by lice, he passed a life of wretched indolence at 
Morgantion.”’ Livy, Bpit. XO: ‘He was caught, and was devoured 
by lice in prison.”” Plutarch, in Life of Sylla, 37, says: ‘This ab- 
scess,” speaking of Sylla, “corrupted his flesh, turning it all into lice.’’ 
... We are told that among the ancients, Acastus, son of Pelias, 
died of this sickness; and of those that come nearer our times, Alc- 
men the poet, Pherecydes the divine, Callisthenes the Olynthian who 
was kept in close prison, and Mucius the lawyer. And after these we 
may take notice of a man who did not distinguish himself by any- 
thing laudable, but was noted in another way, it may be mentioned 
that the fugitive slave Eunus, who kindled up the servile war in Sicily 
and was afterwards taken and carried to Rome, died there of this 
disease.” Siefert 22: ‘With four of his servants, one of whom was 
the cook, the others the bath attendant, the baker and the king’s fool, 
he was caught in a hole. He died in prison of the lousy sickness, 
either in Morgantion or in Rome.” According to Prudentius (Hymn 
V), the ancient cavern prisons were constructed with an object to 


produce as much torture as possible. Other ancient authors agree in 
conveying the idea that human ingenuity was taxed to invent such 


hells 
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‘rebellion or strike on record in any country b any 
It was a most suggestive matter, being inspired by, 
upon, animated, from its inception and all throu; 

grievances against the conditions regulating labor and re- 


lying upon the superstitious idea of a Messiah, fervently — 


believed, among the ancient poor, to be their promised deg é 
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CHAPTER X 
ARISTONICUS 


A BLOODY STRIKE IN ASIA MINOR 


REEDMEN, BonDSMEN, TRAMPS and Illegitimates Rise against 
Oppression—Contagion of monster Strikes—Again the 
Irascible Plan of Rescue tried—Aristonicus of Pergamus 
—Story of the Murder of Titus Gracchus and of 300 Land 
Reformers by a Mob of Nobles at Rome—Blossius, a 
Noble, Espouses the Cause of the Workingmen—He goes 
to Pergamus—The Heliopolitai—The Commander of the 
Labor Army overpowers all Resistance—Battle of Leuca 
—Overthrow of the Romans—Death of Crassus—Arrival 
of the Consul Paperna—Defeat of the Insurgents—Their 
Punishment—Discouragement and Suicide—Aristonicus 
strangled, Thousands crucified and the Cause Lost—Old 
Authors Quoted. 


THE great uprising or strike, partly of slaves and partly 
of freedmen, artisans and farmers at Pergamus and in its 
vicinity, was to some extent the result of the abortive slave 
revolution in Sicily just described. It is interesting to the 
student of sociology, but especially so to the student of 
social life in antiquity, im many respects, if for no other 
reason than that it occurred but a short distance from 
Palestine with its Nazareth, its Jerusalem, its thousand 
memorable scenes that 163-166 years afterwards cradled and 
founded the mightier, more imperishable revolution of 
Christianity which aimed the final blow at slavery. 

Pergamus, on the river Guicus, was, at the time of this 
_ story, a beautiful city, already ancient in years and vicis- 
situdes. Attalus III, a son of Eumenes, a freaky, cruel 
and jealous monarch, ruled the place from B. C. 138 to 
133, when at his death he transferred it without a contest 
to the Romans; so that it was a Roman possession when 
our story begins. The official news of this testament of 
Attalus was delivered to the delighted Roman Senate in 
the early fall of B. C. ica had been a great tur- 
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moil in Rome, oceasioned by the abortive attempt of Titus 
Gracchus to restore the Licinian law, making it a crime for 
any person to hold more than 500 acres of land. The en- 
tire aristocracy had combined with the most unscrupulous 
and desperate resistance against Gracchus; and that same 
year had murdered him for daring to propose a measure 
which might curtail their arrogant and altogether illegal 
seizure and appropriation of the public domain, ager pub- 
licus; thus building up a landed aristocracy. The poor 
people, freedmen and slaves, had been intensely interested 
in the results of the commotion, which in the assassination 
of Gracchus by the lords and the overthrow of his noble 
measure, had been a disaster to them. Finally the defeat 
of Hunus and his army of revolutionists in Sicily, at that 
moment accomplished by Rupilius, added to the woe of the 
entire plebeian class. But now, as if this misfortune was 
not enough to fill their cup of bitterness, the news arrives 
from Asia Minor, a country in which the trade and labor 
unions were more splendidly organized than almost any 


‘other part of the world,! that Pergamus and the whole rich 


province of Eumenes and his successors, was, without a 
struggle, turned over to the greedy Romans, with its beau- 
tiful and fertile valleys of the Guicus and tributaries, to 
become the scene of human slavery and its extended hor- 
rors. Already this terrible institution was planted there, 
competing with free labor. But this free labor is proved 
by the inseriptions to have been so well organized and so 
self-sustaining that it could exist under almost any govern- 
ment except that of the conquering, trampling Romans. 
The news, then, that Pergamus had been deeded to Rome, 
without even consulting her people, was a mournful shadow 
which the proletarian class, if we judge by what followed, 
certainly interpreted to mean the doom of liberty and or- 
ganization. Plutarch thinks that human slavery and its 
booty had much to do with this strange transaction, which 
afforded Gracchus a chance to argue for an immediate 
distribution of money and lands, left in the testament of 
the dead king, among the poor, under this new agrarian 
measure which had actually passed and become a law.? 
Of course such a proposition only exasperated the Roman 
lords to the frenzy which burst into a tumultuous mob 

1 See Chapters xix and xxi, 

2 Plutarch, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 14, Oros. V, 8. Gracchus 


had not met his fate when Hudamus delivered the testament of Attalus 
to the Romans. 
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and ended in that eloquent, well-meaning tribune’s violent 
death, followed by a great insurrection or mob of the 
Roman lords and the murder of over 300 work people at 
Rome. There has been considerable comment by the his- 
torians and others, as to the legality of the testament of 
Attalus,? who at the time of his death is thought by his 
strange conduct to have been insane. 

Attalus had a half brother named Aristonicus, a natural 
son of Kumenes by a woman of the place who was a daugh- 
ter of a musician whom probably the royal family had em- 
ployed. According to a clause in the law of succession it 
appears that this person, now a strong, ambitious and vig- 
orous man, was the real heir apparent to the throne, al- 
though only half noble and the other half plebeian by 
birth. He certainly submitted with a bad grace to the 
arbitrary testament of the dead king, which, it was sus- 
pected, had been accomplished through intriguing Roman 
lawyers often seen hovering about the palace.* Aristoni- 
cus entered his claim to the throne immediately after the 
tyrant’s death. He entered into the new project with 
energy. Nor was he without friends. The largest part of 
the kingdom favored his pretention. There were many 
cities of some dimensions lying in the valleys of the river 
Guicus and its tributaries, nearly all of which determined 
for him from the start as their future king. By the ap- 
pearance of things Aristonicus was not only one of the 
common people but very popular among them. Like the 
rest, he was a castaway. Rome haughtily refused to rec- 
ognize his claim. A number of cities like Colophon, Myn- 
dum, and thickly populated places as Samos, even if they 
wished to side with him, were afraid of the Romans. To 
secure them it was necessary to use armed force. Aristoni- 

8 Livy, Epitom. LVIII, LVIX, which gives us enough to show that 
Livy also wrote the history of this great mutiny which he calls a 
bellum servile. Oros. V, 8, 10. Strabo, XIII. Sallust, IV, Histori- 
arum Populi Romani Libri, fragments. ‘‘Eumenes, for whom they 
pompously exhibited their friendship, advancing the idea of peace for 
Antioch, by means of bribes, was held in check. After the death of 
Eumenes, a guard was kept at the cost of the state, and the agri- 
cultural captives were held in pitiable slavery and contempt by Atta- 
lus, the king. He made, under deception, an impious will by which 
his son Aristonicus was ignored because he had asked for the suc- 
cession. This being a triumph for the latter’s enemies, the combined 
power of the slaves laid Asia under siege. All Bithynia soon fell and 
Nicomides dying, this son of Nusa whom they called the queen, 
created havoc.’ Biich, Aufts. S, 1038. \ 


4 Diod. XXXIV, frags. ii, and iii, Oros. V, 10. Strabo, XIV, p. 
646. Polyl XXX, 2. 
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cus soon found himself at the head of a considerable army 
and also a little navy consisting of a number of ships. 
From the palace he had obtained some money and with it 
he hired Thracian freedmen as mercenaries, a common prac- 
tice of those times. Besides these, many of the soldiers 
were those who formerly had done. duty for his brother. 
The Ephesians, seeing the turn things were taking sent 
a fieet against him which completely destroyed his little 
squadron near the coast opposite Cyme. Aristonicus now 
determined to depend upon trying his fortunes by land. 
Great numbers of slaves having heard of the success of 
Hunus in Sicily, and fearing, as well they might, that the 
occupation of Pergamus by the Romans would result in 
their worse degradation, were ready to welcome the new 
adventurer. The organized freedmen had cause for still 
greater fears. It was at the commencement of those days 
of persecution of trade unions by the Romans which eul- 
minated B C. 58, in a law for their suppression.5 The 
workingmen of antiquity possessed means of conveying 
intelligence of their hopes, fears and methods from one 
center or post to another; and it is ascertained that in this 
war of the pretender to the throne of Pergamus, large 
numbers, not only of slaves, but also of freedmen joined 
his army, although it was always known as the servile war. 
In the interior he found the slaves already in rebellion. - 
They had raised in a great insurrection, murdered their 
masters, taken possession of their estates ® and were organ- 
izing an army when Aristonicus appeared before them mak- 
ing overtures for their mutual assistance. He offered them 
their freedom and a respectable place in the army. He 
promised them that on the result of success he would build 
up _a state based on their ideal of freedom and equality as 
had been advocated in the meetings of the unions. The 
eranot and thiasoi™? existed in great numbers on this coast 
of Asia Minor, especially at Cyme, Pergamos and Samos. 
These, in common with those in Greece, Syria, and the 
islands, had established a culture of democracy. The prom- 
ise made to these confiding people was that they should have 
the enjoyment of their rights guaranteed them and should 
be made full citizens; their state which the new monarch 
5 See Chaps. xii to xviii, containing full accounts with footnotes of 
proof reference. 
6 Diod. XXXIV, frag. iii. 


7 For eranos and thiasos, the ancient’ Greek-speaking labor unions, 
seo Chap. xix, infra. 
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was to govern for them was to be the “sun” among nations 
and they were to be the ennobled, dazzling citizens of the 
sun, Heliopokta. Such a condition bespoke almost the op- 
posite of what they had ever seen in human government. 
The old groundwork of Greek government was one of lord- 
ship and bondsmen, dividing mankind by a gap so wide that 
it could scarcely be passed by leaps of fortune or aptitude. 
Yet they seem to have been able to comprehend the force 
of these promises. The discussions they had previously had 
in their societies had prepared them to receive and appre- 
ciate the promise. On the other hand they were to work 
with an obedient will and help the new king to establish 
himself on the throne. Dr. Biicher® points out that the 
dazzling idea of becoming such citizens of the sun was what 
enraptured and won the slaves of Enna and all Sicily over 
to Hunus during the great servile war. The more ancient 
Syrian religion had been that of sun-worship, and their 
sun-god was equivalent in power and importance to the 
Greek Jove. The Syrians had an idea that their sun-wor- 
ship was done to a sun-god and goddess; the God being 
equal to Jupiter and the goddess to Demeter or Ceres. So 
we hear of Eunus pretending to be the chosen representa- 
tive of Ceres, who made the sun warm the fruits of the 
earth. Like the Greek gods who dwelt on the height of 
Olympus the ouranos or vaulted dome of heaven, so Adad 
and Atargatis, the sun-god and goddess of the Syrians,?° 
had their celestial home on the plateau eminence between 
the twin mountains of Lebanon, at the source of the 
Orontes, whose waters swept the foot of Antioch. Sun and 
earth are within their power which is all that is glory, 
goodness and light. Thus these poor enslaved beings, 
stunted by hard labor and sufferings, eithe. as slaves under 
the master’s lash or as freedmen whose organizations are 
threatened or broken up, and whose business is lost—they 
being already in a state of insurrection—quickly grasped 
the offer of Aristonicus and became his soldiers. 

Thus began another great strike or uprising of the labor- 
class, this time in far off Asia Minor, that was destined to 

8 Aufstinde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 106. ‘The term ‘Heliopoli- 
tan’ calls to mind that it was the same that Eunus used in fanaticiz- 
ing his Syrians.” 

9 Macrobius Saturnaliorwm Libri, I, 13, 10, Eyssenhardt, 1868: 
“Tikewise the Syrians celebrate and worship the sun in the name of 
Jupiter whom they call a ‘Sun-God’ in their greatest ceremonies, and 
the country where it is done is termed ‘Heliopolis.’ ’’ 

10 Strabo XII. 
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add one more link to the already immense concatenation of 
circumstances leading to the great revolution of Jesus. But 
it may be looked upon as a most necessary thing in the 
stubborn logic of a fiat, in order that mankind might be 
taught the utter fallacy of any vengeful policy based upon 
the purely irascible, combating the acquisitive or concupis- 
cent impulses of human nature. 

Aristonicus began the war with slaves and freedmen as 
soldiers, in a manner similar to that of Eunus. His object 
was to become a king over a socialistic state. We are not 
aware of the number of cities that refused him, but it must 
have been considerable.11._ These he stormed and on for- 
cing an entrance, plundered and treated with cruelty. The 
first city taken was Thyratira; the next A pollonis—large 


towns built by the Atale and Seleucide. 


Conquest followed and city after city fell into the hands 
of the pretender and his rebel army. This successful cam- 
paign continued until we find them in possession of the en- 
tire kingdom. Nothing is imparted to us in regard to 
whether the neighboring slaves rebelled against their mas- 
ters, in imitation of these proceedings at Pergamus. 

At Rome, little or nothing was done during the year 


B. C. 133-132, to quell the new uprising in Asia. The great 


city was still trembling midst the cyclonic billows of the 
Gracchan revolt. The new servile wars at Rome and 
Capua, excited to a high pitch by the affair of Gracchus and 
his agrarian law, were a dangerous rekindling of the war 
of Eunus. Titus Gracchus during this period was assassi- 
nated, as we shall soon relate, and a large detachment of 
the Roman army was still absent in Sicily under Rupilius, 
putting down the immense social upheaval recounted in 
the preceding chapter. 

Thus, for a short time Rome had no time :to turn atten- 
tion toward her new territory of Pergamus bequeathed her 
by Attalus III. When the news, however, reached the city 
that the pretender was earnestly and successfully making 
headway and with the armed proletaries, rapidly achieving 
their object, the Romans awoke to a realization of the truth. 
But wherever the promise of booty showed itself they were 
seldom known to lie negligent or apathetic. 

The two consuls for the year 131 were P. Lieinius Cras- 

11 Sallust wrote a full history of the war but his details are all 


gone. Nothing of his valuable history remains except fragments, some 
of them so broken as to contain only half a line, 
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sus Mucianus and L. Valerius Flaceus. According to an 
old usage, Licinius Crassus was the Pontifix Maximus, and 
as such, through a religious superstition, could not leave 
Italy. Pagan religion also interposed against the other con- 
sul taking the field; he being Flamen Martialis to his col- 
league. There arose a dispute among the senators, and the - 
illustrious name of Scipio Africanus was brought up for the 
general command of the expedition. But this plan was re- 
jected and it was at last resolved to send Crassus, who had 
been one of the ardent friends of Gracchus and his land re- 
form, and for this reason was beloved by the common peo- 
ple. Another reason for preferring him for the command 
of the expedition was, that he was not only master of the 
Greek but also spoke its Asiatic dialects; and having ex- 
hibited talent as an orator, he was believed to possess a 
variety of abilities necessary to insure success.1? 

He set sail from Rome during the early part of the year, 
with his whole army and the navy constituting in all a large 
force, and with a prosperous voyage on the Mediterranean 
arrived safely in the harbor of Pergamus.1* He had no 
other idea than to make himself master of the new legacy 
of Pergamus; for it does not appear, because he sympa- 
thized with Gracchus and the Italian proletariat, that he 
even understood or cared in the least, for an almost exactly 
similar state of suffering and somewhat similar movement 
in Asia. The question of sympathy with the poor seems to 
illy befit the objects of the commander of the expedition 
against Aristonicus. It would seem that the impulses of 
tenderness he had manifested for Gracchus and the Italian 
poor and his rising power shown by his election might have 
played a deal in deciding upon Crassus against Scipio to 
get him out of the way. 

On landing, Crassus had interviews with Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia; Mithridates, king of Pontus; Ariarthes, king 
of Cappadocia and Pylemenes of Paphlagonia; all of whom 
were seriously alarmed about the labor agitation, expect- 
ing similar uprisings would take place in their own terri- 

12 Valerius Maximus VIII, 7, 6: “P. Crassus who came as consul 
to Asia for the purpose of waging war against Aristonicus, had ac- 
quired such perfection in the Greek language that he could speak five 
different dialects of it so as to be thoroughly ready in all parts. This 
was a thing necessary in obtaining the love of the allies through the 
persuasive force of conciliation; as it gave him the advantage of 
making known and demanding the enforcement of the decrees.’ Cic. 


Phil. XI, 8, 18. 
18 Gell, I, 13, 11. 
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tories; and they were probably trembling in view of the 
danger. They all eagerly joined with the Romans in their 
effort to put down the rebels. Each pledged himself to 
contribute a strong force of troops. 

On the other hand, Aristonicus, in addition to his prole- 
taries, had also engaged another body of soldiers, consist- 
ing of Thracian mercenaries. Phocea, one of the finest 
cities, supported him and many others staked their interests 
in him. But his best piece of fortune was meeting with 
Blossius of Cume, a stoic, who, infused with the spirit of 
the movement of Gracchus and also of Eunus of Sicily, had 
risen in Asia Minor as advocate of the rights of mankind 
and become a social reformer.44 Plutarch tells the full 
story of Blossius. We reproduce his and other points. 

A man named Blossius from the Italian municipium of 
Cume, subject to Rome, who, it appears, was an educated 
patrician, for some cause unexplained became greatly 
charmed by the majestic eloquence of Gracchus and his ex- 
traordinary defense of the poor working population of 
Italy. What inspired him to it may be conjectured to have 
existed in some degree independently of an enthusiasm for 
one man. The city of Cume was itself a home of labor 
unions.1® It was about that time also that persecutions, 
frowns and threats had set in against labor organizations of 
every kind. Roman aristocracy had lived to see the steady 
growth of human liberty and was shrewd enough to per- 
ceive that trade unionism was a potent factor in its promo- 
tion. Labor unions took a political shape notwithstanding 
the severe laws against them. To head off these tendencies 
of organized labor, existing not only in Cume but every- 
where, the Roman lords were combined almost to a man, 
heart and soul and with malignant determination, to de- 
stroy them. To do this the more effectually they appealed 
to the avaricious instincts of the so-called citizen class, 
portraying the immense individual wealth which might be 
developed from the great accessions of stock and farm lands 
falling to the Roman arms through conquest. This wealth 
was already in many places being realized and the power 
to be used for its development was human slavery, The 

14 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus, 17, 20; Valerius Maximus, IV, 
7, 1; Cicero, Lel., 11, 37 

15 Orellius, Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, Nos. 2,268, 6,422, 
6,463, 5,158, 131. These figures refer to slabs of stone on which 


are found inscribed the registers of collegii or trade unions.. Cums 
must have been a hive of unions at that time. 
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slave power was the muscle of the subjugated tillers of the 
land. But to accomplish this there must be rigorous laws 
for suppressing free labor. Gracchus, who had seen the 
horrors of slavery in Etruria while once traveling through 
that country on business, had determined to devote his life 
to the rescue of the slaves and threatened freedmen. Blos- 
sius saw him and they became intimate friends. \ 

On the morning of the fatal patrician mob, “Gracchus,” 
says Plutarch, “who was a grandson of Scipio Africanus, 
set off for the Forum of Rome when he heard that the pop- 
ulace were gathering the.e; but not without a presentiment 
of ill omen. A brace of snakes had laid eggs in his highly 
ornamented helmet. The chickens from whose entrails the 
aruspex was to forshadow his augury, refused to come from 
their coop and eat. Two black ravens were seen fighting 
on the roof of a house and one of them rattled a stone down 
at his feet.”’1® All these were bad omens 1? which to those 
superstitious people proved so disastrous by prostrating 
their faith, hopes and consciences in many an hour of 
trial and caused disasters more terrible than their enemies 
themselves. The boldest of the comrades of Gracchus were 
staggered. Further than this, when he left the threshold 
of his home, Gracchus had stumbled and hurt his toe so 
badly that it bled profusely. Blossius was with him, and it 
seems was the spokesman of the train. 

Gracchus, like many another leader among the ancients, 
shrank at this array of ill omens, but Blossius dissuaded 
him from his timid design of returning by the following 
persuasive speech: “For Tiberius Gracchus, grandson of 
Scipio Africanus and tribune of the Romans, to be scared 
at a crow, and disappoint the people who are assembled to 
receive his aid, would be an unendurable disgrace. His: 
enemies would not alone laugh at such a blunder but they 
would malign him to the common people as an insolent 
tyrant.” Friends also now came to herald the fact that a 
great number of people were gathering and were impatient 
of his arrival and that all was calm. 

The outcome of it was that Gracchus yielded, but was 
soon beset by one of those terrible mobs of Roman nobles 
and their hirelings, denounced as an ambitious schemer 


16 Plutarch, Titus Gracchus. 

17 Fustel de Coulanges, Cité Antique, is the best work we can reier 
to for an explanation of the influence of superstitions in ancient times. 
For the superstitions themselves, see Julius Obsequens, de Prodigiis, 
passim, 
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who wanted nothing but the votes and support of the rabble 
and intended to make himself tyrant of Rome. They set 
upon the defenceless man and murdered him with kicks an 
clubs. 

So great was the faith of Blossius in Gracchus that when 
afterwards asked if he would have burned the capitol had 
he been commanded by him to do so, he replied that Grac- 
chus was too wise to have made such a command, but sup- 
plemented it when pressed with the daring answer that he 
should have obeyed.'® Blossius, notwithstanding the trea- 
son, escaped and was not pursued, probably because he was 
thought to be infatuated. He now bent his course toward 
Asia Minor? and joined his learning and influence to the 
insurrection of the freedmen and slaves, under the leader- 
ship of Aristonicus. 

We now return to the career of Publius Crassus, a rela- 
tive of the Gracchi—Caius, the brother of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, having married his daughter Licinia. As mentioned, 
he had no sympathy whatever with the emancipation move- 
ment which was then raging over the known world, except- 
ing so far as that of Rome proper was concerned. He 
landed at or near Pergamus and formed an alliance with 
the princes of the Pergamenian kingdom and the kings of 
Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, engaged as 
many native soldiers as possible and with his own army 
and the auxiliaries, made an assault upon Leuce, a strongly 
fortified city. A protracted siege must have followed; for 

18 Cicero, Lelius, II, makes this account almost exactly similar with 
that of Plutarch, or of Valerius Maximus De Amicitia, VIII, vii, 1: 
“When the senate called the consuls, Rupilia and Leenatus, to demand 
of them what Gracchus really wished te do, and they referred the 
matter to Lelius whose prayers and counsels they were in the habit 
of consulting, an accusation was found against Blossius who had been 
familiar with Gracchus. Blossius was brought before them and the 
following question put: ‘What would you have done if Gracchus had 
ordered you to destroy the temple of the great Jupiter? Would you 
not have executed the wish of that man?’ ‘Gracchus would have 
never given me such an order,’ said Blossius, ‘because he was too 
Wise a man to do that; but he was not afraid of demanding the right, 
even in the teeth of the whole Roman senate.’ But what followed 
was much more daring and dangerous; for on being pressed further 
by the question of Lalius, who persevered in obtaining the answer, 
Blossius acknowledged that if Gracchus had given him the order he 
would have obeyed.” 

19 Valerius Maximus, idem note of Thyss. “The brothers Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus had been adjudged guilty of grave seditions by 
the senate in forcing their laws against the Roman people and both 
had been killed by. the nobles—one by Nasicus and the other by Opi- 
mius. When Tiberius Gracchus fell, Blossius escaped to king Aris- 


tonicus. The affairs of Aristonicus having gone wrong, Blossius com- 
mitted suicide. 
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he was there fighting in the following winter, when his con- 
sulship had nearly expired. He was laying his plans to 
leave for Rome when entrapped and surprised by the arrival 
of heavy reinforcements for Aristonicus. Crassus was 
forced to give battle and was totally defeated. He was 
himself surrounded by the enemy and taken prisoner. 
Treated, no doubt, with severity, and discouraged if not dis- 
tracted, he sought death rather than disgrace; and one day, 
infuriating one of the Thracian mercenaries by a blow in 
the eye with his riding whip, the latter plunged his sword 
through his body and killed him on the spot.2° The head 
of the dead Roman general was cut off and the body taken 
to Smyrna and buried. 

In the meantime, at the comitia at Rome, M. Paperna 
had been elected one of the new consuls for the year 130. 
The news of the turn of military things in Asia Minor east 
an alarm at the home government and Paperna was fitted 
out and soon on his way with an army large enough to 
erush the forces of Aristonicus at a blow. Arrived in Mysia 
and receiving the particulars of the disaster of Crassus at 
Leucz he betook himself to the spot where the slaughter 
occurred. The time of year when he arrived must have 
been March or late in February; for Aristonicus was yet at 
winter quarters. 

Before the latter could prepare himself for resistance, 
Paperna fell upon him by surprise. A great battle ensued 
in which Aristonicus was totally overthrown. With the 
shattered remnant of his army he fied to Stratonice but 
was doggedly followed by the Romans who surrounded 
the place and starved him to a capitulation. With most of 
the slaves he fell a prisoner to the Romans, 

Paperna’s time being about to expire—the mancuvres, 

\ 

20 Valerius Maximus, III, ii, 12, De Fortitudine: “Speaking of 
the strength and fortitude of the soldier’s soul when in a great mis- 
fortune, I will tell the story of a Roman consul: P. Crassus, when 
directing the war against Aristonicus in Asia was, after his defeat, 
in eustody of Thracians at a prison between Elea and Smyrna. But 
he would not. surrender, and resented indecent actions against him to 
obtain a coveted death. One day he thrust his horsewhip which he 
used when riding, into the eye of his barbarian guard. So great 
was the pain inflicted that this guard drew his sword and plunged it 
into his side. But in taking vengeance upon a Roman soldier he 
liberated a consul from disgrace. This shows that Crassus in a broil 
with an unworthy man, wished the good fortune of escaping graver 
humiliations; since by the act he prudently, valiantly, courageously, 
broke away from the miserable condition he was held in by mean 


persons, and was free. Aristonicus had reduced him but he had 
gained his own liberty.” Cic. Legg. III, 19, 42; Strabo XII. 
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eross marching and other vicissitudes of the campaign hav- 
ing absorbed the summer—Aristonicus, with a portion of 
his rebel soldiers and officers, was conveyed back im irons 
to Pergamus. Paperna pressed his design to take his 
distinguished prisoner, as well as the Pergamenian treasure 
bequeathed by Attalus III, back to Rome, before the arrival 
of the new consul should deprive him of his laurels; since 
it was often the habit in such cases, where the consulship 
lasted but a year, for the newcomer who had done nothing, 
to bereave the real winner of his honors, if the latter’s works 
were incomplete. Just before Aquilius the. new consul ap- 
peared on the stage, Paperna was taken sick at Pergamus, 
and died.?? 

A word remains to be said as to the probable fate of the 
poor slaves and freedmen who formed the principal part of 
the army of revolution. Almost nothing is left us on this 
point. Aristonicus, it is known, was taken by sea to Rome 
in chains and strangled in the cell of his prison, B. C. 129. 
His ardent and faithful friend, Blossius of Cume, seeing 
his cause, and lifework, thus ground to powder between the 
millstones of Roman power, desired no longer to live. In 
his philosophy of human equality which this defeat had 
practically extinguished, death seemed preferable to a lonely 
existence and he put an end to himself. e 

But what of the rank and file? It would seem by the 
silence itself of historians and the otherwise unaccountable 
delay of Paperna at the scene of his victory—delay which 
brought his departure for Pergamus late into the following 
fall although the battle was fought in the early spring— 
nearly the entire summer had been consumed in the horri- 
ble work of crucifying the unfortunate workig-people who, 
through that battle, had lost their cause.?? Could there 


21 Valerius Maximus, III, iv, 5; De Humili Loco Natis. “Not 
slight was the shamelessness of M. Paperna in his disgrace of the 
consulship which he held after he got to be consul before becoming 
a Roman citizen; though he was more serviceable in war than Varro. 
He conquered king Aristonicus, becoming the punisher and avenger 
of the disaster of Crassus. While he was triumphing, he was con- 
demned to death under a clause of the Papian law; since as his 
father was not a Roman, the people demanded his return to his orig- 
inal estate because he had no right to rise according to decision of 
the Sabelline judgment. In this manner the good name of Paperna 
fell because, he had obtained his consulship under false pretences. 
The glory of his victory fell away and he wandered about for the rest 
of his life in exile.” 

22 Plato, Laws, book IX, Chap. 9, in giving his directions regarding 
the treatment of a slave who is a murderer or accessory to the crime, 
lays down the rule that if a freeman or citizen commit homicide he 
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have remained to us one faithful copy describing the scenes 
of vengeance 2° and the dangling corpses left rotting on 
the gibbets of Stratonice in Carea, we should then have a 
chronicle of things perfectly harmonious with the brutal 


shall be turned over to the murdered man’s relatives, who have the 
power to redeem him for money, for good previous conduct, or through 
the intercession of his friends. If however, the crime be committed upon 
a citizen by a slave, such offender is to be handed over to the relatives 
who are to torture or otherwise punish him without limit, as they 
please: the only proviso being that the torture or.punishment shall 
not stop short of death. This is Plato’s state of the ‘‘Blessed’’— 
lenient in comparison with the existing laws—and as the customs of 
the Greek-speaking Asians and islanders were fully as severe as those 
of the Athenians and fellow countrymen of Plato, it cannot be sup- 
posed that anything less than death could have befallen the victims 
of Paperna. The following is Plato's law; which we give in Eng- 
lish: ‘If a slave kills his master in a passion, let the kindred of 
the deceased use the murderer in whatever manner they please, and 
be clean of the acts, so long as they do not by any means preserve 
the life of the slave.’ But in the same law Plato rules that this 
happy republic shall “let him who kills his own slave, undergo a puri- 
fication.” (Translation of Burges). Surely a human low-born was 
considered inferior to a dog, for that animal -was often exempt by 
reason of his irresponsibility! 

23 That this was a genuine labor rebellion there seem to be no 
grounds for doubt. Dr. Biicher, Aufsténde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 
107-8, in the following significant language brings forward the ques- 
tion of the prevailing ideas of those people, especially the laboring 
class, whose organizations were being seriously threatened by these 
events: These Attalic societies had always hitherto been not only be- 
friended. but protected by the Pergamenian kings. We quote the Fi 
words of Dr. Biicher on the Dionysian Communists; ‘‘The latter 
consisted in celebrations on the part of those enjoying their holidays, 
in fasting and expiation, also in luxurious dances amid the music of 
flute and drum and the wild tumult which they imagined would call 
up and propitiate their divinities, and bring to pass wondrous things. 
If at that time, this cult was in practice in Greece by great numbers 
of secret societies and upright brotherhoods (see pp. 34, 92), then it 
becomes obvious how they spread their advocacy, not so much through 

~the smoother waters of mere turbulent thought in which they ex- 
pressed the dizzy dissatisfaction of their race, as through the more 
suggestive suasion of their peculiar communist fraternization and the 
natural social system of propaganda of the Greeks whose organizations 
admitted and accepted all members from foreign parts whether Greek 
or barbarian, male or female, free or enslaved. Thence comes the 
designation ‘citizens of the sun.’ This term drew the line between 
the followers of Aristonicus who were the anointed of the congrega- 
tion of Adad, and the unbelievers; thus separating the poor and 
wretched from enemies who persecuted them, as already shown in the 
ease of Eunus, who was called a Syrian to distinguish him in re- 
ligious matters—he being a representative follower of Atargatis.” 
This Atargatis was the veritable goddess Ceres, protectress of labor, 
of whom we have already spoken so much in our chapters on the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, and on Hunus and Athenion of Sicily. Several 
coincident circumstances crowd themselves into this connection, to- 
wit: This is the prolific, original soil of the early Christian church. 
The apostles must have used these half-smothered communes, ready in 
advance, perforce their own previous cult, to embrace any new idea 
that promised relief; for the rebellion having failed, all the free 
farmers, mechanics and laborers were dragged down to slavery; and 
their condition was, at the beginning of our era infinitely worse than 
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nature of the Romans and bearing the reflex of probability, 
in the similar pictures of horrors whieh, in every other 
case we have described, were painted by the historians’ pen, 
as in letters of blood, warning all workingmen of the 
ghastly wages of rebellion. We are left no personal de- 
scription even of the hero of this great uprising which in- 
volved three years of savage fighting, many drawn battles 
with the Asians, the siege and taking of several fortified 
cities, and the defeat and disastrous overthrow of one large, 
well-generaled and thoroughly equipped consular army of 
Rome. All we know is the short but numerous and fully 
corroborated statements given as cold and feelingless facts, 
by chroniclers of different periods, different nationality, 
sentiment and language. To suppose this to have been an 
exception to the deeply fixed habit of intimidation and 
condign vengeance of the Romans, or that these rebel 
workmen were treated with more lenity than those who had 
espoused the cause of Eunus and Cleon, or were to es- 
pouse in the coming struggles of Tryphon and Athenion or 
of Spartacus and Crixus, would be to admit that unheard 
of departure of the Romans from a fixed principle. No; 
the scenes of blood-spilling which followed the downfall of 
Aristonicus were appalling. But that very blood was the 
seed of a sect which soon afterwards, near that very region, 
bore fruits destined to destroy the Pagan system of slavery 
and to rear a new one based upon kindness, forbearance, 
mutual love, brotherhood and recognized equality of the 
human race. 


it had ever been before. Again, this very spot together with the 
adjacent'islands, is to this day the repository of innumerable inscrip- 
tions—the marvel of Archzologists—which begin to be the subject of 
contention among scholars who are averse to recognizing such a thing 
as a labor movement, and who are consequently nonplussed regarding 
anything other than their own debatable grounds regarding their 
origin as well as their immense numbers. What were they; who 
were they; whence are they? Our answer is that they were nothing 
other than labor societies, which for hundreds of years had been legal- 
ized at Rome, in Greece, in Egypt, (See Herodotus, II, 164-8 and 
177, which makes it almost certain that Solon carried his law from 
Egypt), everywhere; but which the then existing anti-labor hostility 
at Rome, caused by the greed of Roman land and slave speculators 
and their politicians, was in a desperate struggle to subdue, by a 
measure (which they finally passed), known in modern times as 
conspiracy laws. After this hostility set in, the poor creatures were 
obliged in cohformity to some law, to shield themselves by the cloak 
of ostentatious religious rites, graved into their inscriptions; and it 
is here that the archeologists are misled. 
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ENORMOUS STRIKE AND UPRISING IN SICILY 


SEconp Sicizian LaBor-WAr—Tryphon and Athenion—Greed 


and Irascibility Again Grapple—The War Plan of Salva- 
tion Repeated by Slaves and Tramps—Athenion, another 
remarkable General Steps Forth—Castle of the Twins in 
a Hideous Forest—Slaves goaded to Revolt by Treachery 
and Intrigue of a Politician—Rebellion and the Clangor 
of War—Battle in the Mountains—A Victory for the 
Slaves at the Heights of Engyon—Treachery of Gaddeus 
the Freebooter—Decoy and Crucifixions—Others cast 
Headlong over a Precipice—The Strike starts up Afresh 
at Heraclea Minoa—Murder of Clonius a rich Roman 
Knight—Escape of Slaves from his Hrgastulwm—Sharp 
Battles under the Generalship of Salvius—Strife rekindles 
in the West—Battle of Alaba—The Propretor punished 
for his bad Administration—Victory Again Wreathes a 
Laurel for the Lowly—A vast Uprising in Western Sicily 
—Athenion the Slave Shepherd—Another Fanatical Crank 
of Deeds—Rushing the Struggle for Hxistence—Fierce 
Battles and Blood-spilling—What Ordinary Readers of 
History have not heard of—Fourth Battle; Triokala— 
Meek Sacrifices by the Slaves, to the Twins of Jupiter and 
Thalia—March to Triokala—Jealousy—Great Battle and 
Carnage—Athenion Wounded—He escapes to Triokala and 
recovers—Fifth Battle—Lucullus marches to the Working- 
men’s Fortifications—Battle of Triokala—The Outcasts 
Victorious—Lucullus is lost from View—Sixth Battle— 
Servilius, another Roman General Overthrown—tThe Terri- 
ble Athenion Master of Sicily and King over all the 
Working-People—Seventh and Final Field Conflict— 
Battle of Macella—Death of Athenion—Victory this Time 
for the Romans—End of the Rebellion—Satyros, a power- 
ful Greek Slave escapes to the Mountains with a Force of 
Insurgents—They are finally lured to a Capitulation by 
Aquillius who treacherously breaks Faith and consigns 
them as Gladiators to Rome—They fight the Eighth and 
last Battle in the Roman Amphitheatre among wild 
Beasts—A ghastly mutual Suicide—The Reaction— 
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Treachery of Aguillius Punished—The Gold-Workers pour 
melted Gold down his Throat. 


An enormous and memorable uprising or strike, both of 
slaves and wage workers of antiquity, occurred in Sicily, 
beginning 29 years after the close or the war of Eunus, 
which ended B. C. 133, bringing the date at B. C. 104. 

As in the account we have given of the first servile war 
of Eunus, Acheus and Cleon we have followed the ad- 
mirable chronology and other points of Dr. Karl Biicher, 
so in this second war, we follow the splendid elaboration 
of Prof. Otto Siefert, the learned doctor-professor at the 
college-gymnasium of Altona.* 

It has already been observed that there existed among 
the ancients, an occasional asylum where slaves and freed- 
men driven to straits by the cruelty of others, could in 
emergencies, flee and hide in security, under the protecting 
egis of a certain divinity. There existed such an asylum 
in Sicily: It was located on the sombre shores of two 
small lakes westward from Syracuse in the interior. The 
asylum was built in honor of the Palikoi, twin children of 
Jupiter and the nymph Thalia. The legend is, that out 
from the surface of one of the lakes a hideous column of 
sulphurous waters sprang high into the air like a fountain, 
causing an unendurable smell and a deafening roar.” Here 
stood a temple or Pagan convent and asylum. All around 
was the hideous forest. In view near by was agcraggy 


mountain-steep where dwelt elves and urchins, demons of - 


1 Siefert, Sklavenkriege auf Sicilien, Altona, 1860, S. 24-40, 
Brochiire. We quote his note 69, S. 36, on the sources of informa- 
tion whence we derive our knowledge of this uprising, and the dura- 
tion of time it occupied, as follows: ‘‘Sources of our knowledge re- 
garding the second Sicilian slave-war are as follows: Florus, Oon- 
densed Roman History, book III, chapter_19; Dion Cassius, Hacerpts 
by Peirese, Nos. 101, 104; Diodorus the Sicilian, book XXXVI; Livy, 
book XLIX. The length of the time that it lasted, according to the 
following paragraph, was about four years: ‘The slave-insurgents’ war, 
as I say, therefore lasted nearly four years and was a stately and 
majestic upheaval.’ M. Aquillius brought it to an end in the year 
B. CO. 99, after having taken supreme command which was at the 
beginning of his term as consul, B. ©. 101. The war broke out at the 
time Licinius Nerva was propretor. L. Lucullus succeeded him 
in the command, and after him came C. Servilius. Thus the rebel- 
lion rose during the year B. C. 104. Eusebius erroneously makes the 
end_to have occurred four years later, or at the 171st Olympiad, that 
is, B. C. 95.” The events being obscure though thrilling and often 
highly romantic, we shall reproduce verbatim many of the paragraphs 
a these and several other highly respectable contributors to the 

story. 

2 Aristotle on Wonders, 57. Diod. Sic. XI, 88-90, ‘‘The pool of the 
twins,’’ It seems to have been a forest marsh or swamp. 
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the mountain and of the wailing woods. Satyrs and wiz- 
ards danced the mad antics of fury to the xolian strain of 
their harps; while Thalia, mother-goddess of the twins, 
smiled on them as their idyllic muse; and her guardian com- 
mand hushed the frenzied winds and waters, and balmed 
their sulphurous odors with the breath of encouragement.® 

This was the spook and goblin-haunted asylum where, in 
the summer of B. C. 104, a large number of naked, hard- 
worked and sweat-begrimed’ slaves gathered together for 
the protection of the institution. They were stragglers 
from Syracuse who had undergone an examination of their 
eligibility to life and liberty. 

What was the deep motive which inspired so strange a 
visitation as this, coming unheralded to the old castle at the 
swamps of the twins?* The workingmen had, as it were, of 


3Diod. XI, 89: “Speaking of all the divinities it is not worth 
while to leave unmentioned, notwithstanding the want of faith which 
we remember, on the whole, attaches to the very ancient temple of 
peculiar surroundings, called the pool or crater. The tradition is, 
that this temple and place of refuge is of awe-inspiring origin and in 
the minds of many it is strange and marvelous. To begin with, there 
are craters out of which spout monstrous sparks from the unspeak- 
able depths. Along side these is the cauldron heated by great fires 
which throw red-hot flames and waters high into the air above. This . 
seething fluid tossed up into the sky, presents a whitish appearance, — 
and nobody has the force of determination to venture to touch it; 
for the moments of quell are succeeded by other spoutings of the 
foaming and boiling waters. This water which has escaped from 
the abyss has the smell of brimstone; and the yawning hole roars with 
loud, frequent and frightful bellowings. But the most marvelous of 
all these things is, that the waters neither overflow nor vary in 
volume though there is a motion as of life in the water that floods 
and sinks and rises again in a manner wonderful to relate. So 
strong is the sacred essence surrounding this temple that the great- 
est of the earth assemble there to have the gods bear solemn witness 
to their deal; for they administer condign punishment upon those 
who have used falsehood and perjury. Some who have been de- 
prived of sight receive it back by visiting this temple. Regarding 
the superstition as to these great properties, there are men who 
dispute the exceeding merits of the temple, and doubt its super- 
human attributes as a witness between right and wrong. This holy 
place is sometimes an asylum for watching over and preserving the 
unfortunates and slaves, from their unreasonable masters, affording 
them refuge in which to conceal themselves, and furnishing them 
aid to deliverance. The despots are here without power to exer- 
cise against fugitives, so that they can remain unhurt until, through 
the holy witnesses and mediation of the sacred power, an arbitration 
can be adjusted between them by means of reason and persuasion. 
Here all are on an equal footing, masters and slaves alike; and the 
poor and faithful are no more pursued under this awe-inspiring fiat 
of the divinities. This temple stands in august magnificence in an 
open, neglected spot, and is furnished with porches and other be- 
fitting places for repose.” 

4Id. See note above. “The weird legend is abroad that this tem- 
ple is among the most awe-inspiring and ancient of all the wonders 
of the world.” 
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their own spontaneous instincts, centered there for safety! 
A full explanation of this is a history of one of the most 
desperate and sanguinary rebellions recorded in his- 
tory. 

eee was one of the two consuls of Rome in B. C. 
104. In order to help him carry out the war measures 
which had been determined upon, the Roman Senate had 
authorized him to secure troops by conscription from the 
conquered provinces. Sicily, ever since the Punic wars had 
been one of these provinces. Almost every human creature 
not possessing the blood of a gens family in this palaestra 
of suffermg was now a slave.® The condition, bad enough 
before, was rendered worse if possible, by the ghastly de- 
feat of the 200,000 slaves, in their uprising and war of 
rebellion under Kunus a generation before. But it was for 
Nicomides, king of Bithynia, in far off Asia Minor, to 
kindle the war-fagots. Bithynia though a kingdom of 
some independence was nevertheless a satrapy of Rome; 
and the order of Marius the consul, that Nicomides should 
levy troops out of his dependency, for the Roman army, 
could not be carried out for the reason that the rapacious 
Roman tax-gatherers known as publicans’ had sold almost 
everybody into slavery and it was degrading, and contrary 
to all law and rule of antiquity except in the severest 
emergencies, to make soldiers of slaves. This made the 
senatus consulti a dead letter. Rome was vast in actual 
dominion at this time and any law touching one part, gen- 
erally held good also for any other. It was found on test 


5 Diodorus Siculus, Bibliothecw Historice Relique, XXXVI, iii, 
1, 2, 3: “Marius gave orders that an allied army should be sum- 
moned from the outstanding nations bordering on the sea. Following 
these orders they were sent for. He also sent to Nicomides, king of 
Bithynia for aid. Nicomides however, sent back word that most of 
the people of his realm were slaves reduced to that condition by con- 
guest. But as nobody of such as would answer the summons could 
be made soldiers while slaves, it would be necessary to enact emanci- 
pation decrees touching their case. So in consequence of this law, 
Licinius Nervya would have. to set the slaves free before they could 
become recruits. Thus in a few days, more than 800 of the strongest 
slaves were assembled to receive their liberty. All the slaves on the 
island held hopes of deliverance.” 

6 Diodorus, XXXIV, frag. ii, 18. 

7 The publicani must not be confounded with the vectigalarii as tax 
collectors. The latter were workingmen with a plebeian society. The 
publicans were blooded, grasping aristocrats, belonging to the equites 
and were, according to Cicero, the “Flower of the Roman cavalry, 
ornament of the state, the very fundament of government,” (Pro 
Planec.), words characteristic of this boasting aristocrat. The publi- 
cans scattered horror and destruction everywhere. See New Testa- 
ment, also Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. Publicans. 
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that also in Sicily, the majorities were slaves and that, like 
Nicomides, so also Nerva, propretor over Sicily under 
Marius, was cut off from the hope of supplying his aaehe 
of troops for the Roman army. 

What was to be done? On an investigation it was fed 
that most of the workingmen best able to bear arms, were 
slaves. Again, their owners were unwilling to hear to 
their being set free. It would be a loss of property. 
These clubbed together and pooled their money, being 
politicians enough to know that an offer of a bribe would 
have the desired effect upon the propretor Nerva.’ Nerva, 
it appears, took the bribe; but in doing so, performed 
some queer diplomatical gymnastics in order to glide away 
from a semblance of blame and thus unintentionally set the 
whole island into an uproar. He had first published a 
proclamation requiring all slaves who believed themselves 
entitled to emancipation, to come and receive their liberty. 
This was under a new law just enacted by the senate at 
Rome. The law was suited to the emergency and was in- 
dited to read that subjects must no longer be seized by the 
publieans and sold for taxes; and.that those who had been 
thus sold should be entitled to appear before city officials 
of their vicinity and receive their liberty.® 

Now what was the governor to do? The slaves to the 
number of 800, having become aware of this by the procla- 
mation actually calling them in and eager for liberty, had 
escaped from their masters, probably by running away and 
were already thronging around the propretor in impatient 
expectancy of the promised papers of emancipation, hoping 
to join the Roman army and thus become free and hon- 
ored men. Alas! No such happiness was in reserve for 
them. The miserable liar, ready to grasp his bribe even 
at the expense of sullying conscience with malfeasance in 
office, when the banded slave owners thickened around him 
pressing on all sides, issued another edict to the slaves ad- 
vising them to go back to their masters with the treacher- 
_ ously perfidious supplement that he would stand between 
them and all harm. 

Struck down with horror, the poor wretches, feeling that 
in their surreptitious escape they had partly taken the 





8 This statement is made on the strength of Dion Oassius (frag., 
101), who ees as much in speaking of the sums pooled by the 
slave owner 

9 Diod. “Sie. Bibliotheca XXXVI, frag. iii, 2, as quoted in note 5, 


q. VY. 
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initiative in procuring their own freedom and knowing the 
dreadful extent of vengeance which awaited them on their 
returning to the now exasperated masters, betook themselves 
as stated, to the citadel of the twins at the lakes of the 
Palikot. And well they might; if we may believe the words 
of Florus who of all other writers had the least sympathy 
for the slaves in rebellion.1°. Yet Florus describes them 
as prisoners in chains. All over Sicily there existed prisons 
calied in Latin ergastula, in Greek ergasteria, where slaves 
were kept in custody over night in irons. Some were forced 
to work in these dens; but most of them were marched out 
in the early morning to their grinding labors on the farms. 
During the servile war 20 years before, Eunus attacked 
these horrid slave-pens and set fully 60,000 of the manacled 
slaves at liberty.12 These immediately joined his great 
army of revolution, swelling it to such an extent that the 
slaves were victorious in many battles. 

What took place at the asylum in the forest of Jupiter’s 
twins we are but imperfectly told. They conspired ; 18 
though as in the case of every strike of the ancient slaves, 
so also here, our histories are riddled to fragments. But 
enough has been preserved from the ruthless vandal’s 
hand to make clear what we shall with confidence relate. 
A most bloody and devastating war soon burst forth, 
spreading, in a few days over nearly all of Sicily. 

There is a town now ealled Scillato but in those days 


10 Florus, Hypit. Rerum Romanorum, lib. III, cap. XX Saat, 
speaking of the first servile war says: “Drove the war in every 
possible manner, in blasphemy against gods and law and order, with 
allied armies, made up of freedmen and freemen whether of domes- 
tic or of foreign birth.’ This word nefws characterizes the struggle 
as a blasphemy. 

11 Flor. 19, “Here abounded prisons where the agricultural hands 
were chained.” 

12Idem, c¢. 6. “What marvelous work! First 2,000, gathered 
from the wayside and then, as by the customs and rights of war, 
after breaking open the prisons, he constructed an army from over 
60,000 prisoners.” See War of Eunus, Chap. ix. 

13 Diod. XXXVI, frag. iii, 8. Dind. says: “When called _ to- 
gether to be made soldiers of the army and they beheld their danger, 
they revolted; but Nerva, incited to it either through desire of gain, 
or in compassion for the masters, accommodated himself to the situa- 
tion, and breaking faith in his haste, with the forms of law before 
a tribunal, advised the slaves to go back to their masters again, as 
the circumstances did not at present admit of their emancipation. 
Hereupon the slaves, after holding a conference, got away from 
Syracuse and escaped to the temple of the Twins at the brimstone 
lake and resolved with each other, upon rebellion.” Nothing however, 
can be clearer than this fragment of Diodorus. The slaves, screened 
from harm by the hospitable old temple, had leisure to organize their 
rebellion on a prodigious scale, which they accomplished with effect. 
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the Sicilian Greeks knew the place by the name of Ancyle.!4 
Here a massacre announced and kindled the first flames 
of war. Thirty slaves organized under a leader named 
Oarius, broke chains in the night, set upon their masters 
and murdered them in their sleep. Later in the same 
night, probably through the action of the first thirty, 200 
more slaves were delivered from their shackles, or at least 
from bondage, and the whole neighborhood was made 
hideous by scenes of terror which they enacted. It was 
at the slopes of the Nebrode heights not far from the 
town of Engyion. A fastness crowned the height which, i 
like the asylum of the Palikoi offered the slaves security. 
Here they fortified themselves, received allies, sent strong 
and fearless scouts to cut the bands and set their fellows ‘ 
free and thus in a few days so augmented their force that i 
by the time the Roman pretor made his appearance with 
an army to put down the emeut, they were strong enough 
to offer front. 
This first organized resistance of the slaves was how- 
ever, destined to meet with disaster through »treachery. 
A man named C. Titinius Gaddzeus probably of Roman. 
and possibly of noble stock, prowled, in those days, about 
this country, in the capacity of a marauder. He was an 
escaped convict, having a considerable time before been 
condemned to death for certain crimes. With a banditti 
of freebooters of his ilk, he stole about at night, hiding by 
day in the inaccessible fastnesses of the mountain and thus 
by robbery and deceit, gained a precarious living, always 
on the alert for an opportunity and always destitute of 
conscience. The propretor, Licinius Nerva who was the 
cause of the disaffection among the slaves, sought, and 
probably by promises of exoneration secured, the alliance 
of this freebooter who subtly set about making the friend- 
ship of the slaves then watching an opportunity to de- 
stroy the militia which Nerva had levied to put down the 
trouble. Gaddeeus succeeded in decoying the slaves into 
an ambush and by arrangement turned the poor wretches 
over.to the Roman governor who crucified some of them 
and others he killed by casting headlong from a_ high 
precipice to be dashed to jelly upon the rocks.*> 
14 Siefert, Sicilische Sklavenaufstinde, S. 36, note 71, points te 
Cicero, Verres, III, 45, who writes it “‘Incilienses,”’ and concludes: 
“The city is to be sought for among the hills of Nebrode, in the neigh- 


borhood of Engyon.”’ ‘ 
15 Diod. XXXVI, ili, 6, fin., Dind. ‘The soldiers butchered the in- 
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Nerva now believed the trouble to be over. He was 
even foolish enough to disband his forces, consisting mostly 
of militia whom he discharged from further service and 
sent to their homes. But the slaves seem to have been on 
the alert; perhaps encouraged by the utter want of general- 
ship shown by Nerva. The question now arises in the mind 
of the reader how poor, enslaved, ignorant creatures 
many of whom were in fetters, could have been able to 
rebel at all; much less keep a correspondence with others 
sufficiently to know what was going on at different points. 
The answer must be, that they felt themselves in a desperate 
condition and combined their entire energy and intelligence 
to greater effect than may be naturally imagined. Men 
engaged in such desperate adventures think nothing of 
turning night into day; and like the similar case with us 
i recent days, they may have had secret outposts ‘and 
means of communication. 

At any rate, the Roman general had hardly disbanded 
his force when the war-cloud gathered in another part of 
the island, A rich Roman knight named P. Clonius,1¢ 
who possessed estates, such as were celebrated in history 


as the latifundia, was murdered by his slaves near Hera- 


clea Minoa on the southeastern coast of Sicily. This mur- 
der was perpetrated by a band of 80 desperate men who 
concocted their conspiracy during the lull and broke from 
the ergastula helping each other by signal, to free them- 
selves. The number in the revolt rapidly increased. The 
governor, Licinius Nerva, was now in a helpless condition, 
without an army. The slaves rushed in every direction, 
freeing each other, and pitched tents on the banks of the 
river Alaba 1? coursing at the foot of the Mons Caprianus, 
to the number of over 2,000 men. This, however, occu- 
pied some time, during which Nerva succeeded in mus- 
tering a considerable force which he marched or trans- 
ported by water to the scene of war. 

The distance from Syracuse to Heraclea Minoa is not 
far from 95 miles in a straight line westward but follow- 
ing the road or the shortest route by sea around the Portus 


surgent rebels, and those who had been captured and proved to have 
acted_as leaders, were hanged (crucified) .’’ 

16 Diod. XXXVI, iv. i, init: “Among the soldiers who had quit 
their huts and liberated themselves were some belonging to a man 
named Poplius Clonius, a Roman cavalier or knight. The slaves 
murdered him and collected a force of 80 men.” 

17 Diod. XXXVI, 4. “The rebellion rose to not less than 2,000 
persons.” This force of 2,000 men was collected within 7 days. 
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Odysseze and past Agrigentum, it could not be less than 
130 miles.1* To convey his army and impedimenta thither 
and fix his headquarters at Heracleia, occupied so much 
time that it must have been toward the spring of B. C. 103, 
before anything serious transpired. 

On a favorable position, the two adversaries drew up 
in line of battle. The name of the Roman commander was 
M. Titinius,?® whose forces summed up the largest number 
that the Roman pretor, with the addition of 600 men 
drawn from the fortress of Enna, was able to muster. On 
the whole, relying on the superior armor and other equip- 
ments of his own men, compared with the destitute con- 
dition of the workingmen, who depended upon butcher- 
knives, sickles, clubs, slings and whatever they could grasp, 
the Romans seem to have had the advantage. But the reb- 
els besides being full of that courage which desperation 
inspires and anxious to meet a hated foe, had also the 
most advantageous position. No details of this battle have 
come to us further than that it was a fierce and bloody en- 
counter; the slaves fighting desperately followmg charge 
with charge, dealing such ponderous blows against their ad- 
versary, composed partly of raw militia, that the latter 
gave way, or were killed on the spot. The rout of the Ro- 
mans now became general. A panic seized them. They 
cast away their arms and ran for life. The slaves grasp- 
ing their weapons, pursued and hacked those whom they 
could to pieces, scoring a signal victory. 

The strike which hitherto had manifested itself in mur- 
muring and an occasional outburst, now assumed warlike 
proportions. Section after section of the island broke 
away from their masters and joined the gathering army. 
The force under drill, soon after the battle at the Alaba 
river is reported to have been 6,000 7° strong; all well 
equipped with the best of arms which they had taken from 
the enemy. Greatly encouraged by this first victory, they 
set about organizing in earnest. More fettered slaves who 

18In relation to Nerva’s route Diodorus says nothing. 

19 Diod. XXXVI, 4, 8. Dind., says: Markon Titinion. Neverthe- 
less we are constrained to think Titinius the same person who had 
betrayed them; 7. ¢. Titinius Gaddeous. 

20 Diod. XXXVI, iv, 4: ‘And the many insurgents who, aug- 
menting day by day in secret, amounted in a short time to more than 
6,000, who acted a scene truly wonderful. When they had called a 
general council, their first step was to elect a king named Salvius, 
believed by them to be in the good graces of the gods ahd sacred 


things—a fluteplayer, skilled in sleight of hand, fond of women, and 
held choice by the goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine.” 
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were working in chains were cut loose from the ergastula 
or work-prisons. These glad to escape, joined the rank and 
file, and being the most desperate and brave made reliable 
soldiers in the insurrection. 

A mass meeting was now called for the election of a 
leader. There was a certain charaeter who had signalized 
himself as a man of great energy, named Salvius. This man 
had been the principal in the movement which had con- 
summated the assassination of the Roman knight Clonius, 
at Heracleia Minoa ending in the defeat of the propretor 
Licinius 24 Nerva at the battle of the Alaba river. Like 
Eunus, the slave-king of Enna in the war of the strikers, 
which had ended 29 years before, he was a prophet, a 
worker of incantations, a flute-player, and dispensed super- 
natural and wonderful doings among the credulous slaves 
and freedmen. A slave himself, of superior bearing and™ 
gift of command, he was elected by acclamation as king.?? 
King Salvius immediately on assuming power, turned his 
attention to organization and order. He taught his wild 
and often gross-mannered men that success does not come 
from savagery and rapine nor from destruction of property 
by laying waste the country and its fruits; and brought 
them to understand that an unbridled career is dangerous. 
The army was divided into three divisions, under his three 
picked warriors as commanders, and marched off at differ- 
ent angles into the country with the order to reunite at a 
given point, at a given time, bringing with them provisions. 
The plan succeeded exactly. At the appointed time and 
place the three divisions again united, having collected from 
the dairy and stock farms so large a quantity of sheep, 
cattle, horses, grain and other supplies that the question of 
want for the army which had also greatly increased, was 
settled for a long time to come. 4 

Great numbers of horses had come into the hands of 
Salvius. A force of cavalry was organized 2,000 strong, 
undoubtedly well equipped. The army grew to the majestic 
proportions of 20,000 foot besides the cavalry—in all 22,000 
combatants.?? With activity this force was drilled to dis- 

21 Diodorus, IV, 4, characterizes Salvius as a Slave who knew the 
arts of prophecy and could play the flute or horn. He was a favorite 
with women and possessed the mysterious arts of sleight of hand. 
See note 20, fin. ; 

22 Siefert, Sicilische Sklavenkriege, S. 27. “Nevertheless Salvius 
showed greater ability in his command than might have been expected, 


judging by the station he rose out of.”’ 
23 Diod. XXXVI, frag. iv, §§ 6, 7, 8, Dind. 
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cipline and fitted for receiving the approaching Roman 
army. King Salvius after completing preparations for a 
campaign, set off on a march toward Morgantion situated on 
the coast of Sicily, near the mouth of the river Symethus. 
Morgantion was a fortified city with a citadel; and had been 
the seat of a terrible conflict between the slaves and the 
Romans in the war of Eunus.24 The rebel chieftain hur- 


riedly conveyed his large army thither, a distance from 


Heracleia Minoa of about one hundred miles. 

The Reman pretor knowing that greater mischief was 
meant, had in the meantime collected an army, partly from 
Italy, partly from Sicily, as well as of stragglers who had 
survived the last disaster—in all, amounting to 10,000 men. 
With this force he marched day and night in order to arrive 
at Morgantion before the rebels could reach that place. This 
he appears to have succeeded in doing but found nobody 
but the women and children of the slaves; for the men, 
aware of the near approach of Salvius and his army had 
escaped to a hiding haunt which they frequented, by a gate 
or other means of egress through the walls, durmg a dark 
night. Salvius now determined to give his enemy battle. 
He led his troops in solid phalanx and good order against 
the pretorian army, making the attack with such a shock 
as to stagger him by the onset. It appears from a remark 
made by Diodorus that the pretor must have had slaves as 
a part of his force; for Salvius, taking advantage of some 
opportunity, gave the soldiers of the Roman army to under- 
stand that they would be freed if they threw down their 
arms. As a result the Roman troops began to throw away 
their weapons and save themselves by flight. A panic was 
thus ereated and the rout became general. Salvius pursued 
and succeeded in taking 4,000 Italians and Sicilian Greeks, 
while 600 were killed on the spot.2° Large quantities of 
arms fell into the hands of the again victorious rebels, to- 

24 See Chap. ix, on the Servile war of Eunus. 

25 Diod. XXXVI, iv, 7. “The insurgents suddenly made an at- 
tack and having the advantage of position to aid them violently burst 
upon their enemy quickly gaining a victory, taking the place and 
driving some of the army to flight. The proclamation of the general 
that he would hurt none of the rebelling slaves who should throw 
down their arms had its effect; for most of them did so and fled. 
Salvius by this turn of things, gained a strategical point over his 
enemy, took the citadel, turned the battle into a victory and seized a 
large quantity of arms. The number killed outright in this battle 
was not above 600. These were Italians and Sicilians. They had 


felt sympathy with the strikers and used the general’s proclamation 
favorably. The number taken prisoners amounted to about 4,000.” 
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gether with all the munitions of war that were stored in 
the magazines. The victory before Morgantion was com- 
plete. Quantities of armor and campaign equipments were 
taken, together with provisions for maintaining the siege of 
the city itself. Certain it is, that after the battle, the 
Roman pretor retired within the fortress of Morgantion 
with his remaining troops, and by promising the slaves the 
boon of liberty, which indeed all of those poor creatures were 
fightmg for without really knowing how, inspired them to 
such valiant resistance against their fellow-slaves outside, 
that for a long time no progress was made by Salvius in 
getting possession of the city and Dr. Siefert is in doubt 
whether he accomplished it at all.26 But this doubt pro- 
ceeds from a misunderstanding of the historical fragment 
of Diodorus, from the point of view of the actual genius 
of this theme. Diordorus who so long has been misunder- 
stood, knew perfectly well what he was saying when he 
told us that Salvius when his army had grown to be 30,000 
strong sacrificed, after the conquest of Morgantion, to the 
twin heroes—the very immortals who had protected him a 
short time before, at a short distance from there, in the 
Asylum of the poor and unprotected slaves. At their forest 
asylum, amid the roar of waters and the fumes of sulphur 
and gloom and loneliness, these twin sons of Jupiter and 
Thalia had entertained and protected them with the zgis 
of divinity and it was now in order, at the moment of 
conquest and victory to sacrifice to them in purple and 
splendors, in repayment.27 

Another reason why the Roman pretor lost Morgantion 
is that he had been treacherous to the slaves under his com- 
mand, promising them, as we have stated, that if they 

26 Siefert, Sicilische Sklavenkriege, S. 27. “But he did not at 
first succeed in taking Morgantion. Whether he ever took the city 
in consequence of this victory is not fully apparent from the infor- 
mation that has come down to us.” ; 

27 Diod. XXXVI, vii, 1. Palikoi. The exact words which seem to 
have been misunderstood are: ‘“‘Salvius laid siege to Morgantion over- 
running the country, to the base of the Leontine range, and gathering 
a large army of select men not less than 30,000 in number. With 
these he gave sacrifice and offerings to the hero Twins, allotting one 
of the choicest purple robes as an offering of gratitude for the vic- 
tory, He proclaimed himself king. His name among the insurgent 
soldiers was henceforth Tryphon.’”? The language is unmistakable. 
Still Dr. Siefert muses: “Elowever, these words of Diodorus may 
have reference to the victory over Licinius Nerva; and indeed, it 
must be so, for ‘poliorkesas’ (laying siege to a city), cannot be con-' 
strued to comprehend as much as ‘ekpoliorkesas’ (taking a city by 


siege).’”” But the whole phrase reads plainly that Salvius was mas- 
ter of the situation. 
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fought bravely against their fellows outside, they should 
have their freedom. This they did valiantly but the per- 
fidious governor again lied them out of this much longed 
for and expected boon. Whereupon accepting the offer of 
Salvius to spare all who would throw down their arms, 
they joined their fellow rebels.28 Thus again the Romans 
were forced to open their eyes and behold Sicily, their 
“eranary of the world,” south and east, in the hands of 
surging, pitiless slaves in the terrible attitude of rebellion. 

Lilybeum and Segesta or the old Adgesta stood on the 
Mediterranean sea; the former at the western extremity, 
the latter northward in the sinus Segestanus, 25 miles apart. 
This new scene of the slave rebellion opens 150 miles or 
more from that of the battle grounds of Morgantion. No 
newspapers, no railroads, no telegraphs to convey news par- 
ticulars or rumors of events. How then, in a reign of sup- 
pression and terror among maddened masters with their 
whips, chains, eryastula and crucifixion-gibbits and their 
optional use, could all the slaves of Sicily, even those of 
the farthest extreme, have known, understood, reciprocated 
with each other, midst these awful tumults of self-enfran- 
chisement? 


On one of those western farms of Sicily there writhed in. 


the fetters of compulsory labor, a man named Athenion— 
a slave, yet born with all the proud and lofty impulses of 
manhood. Florus who, unlike Diodorus, spoils his histories 
with unkind allusions,?® unmindful of the desperate acts 
he himself might have resorted to under similar treatment, 
speaks bitterly of him but in his words of vituperation 
gives us valuable facts.* This man’s name was Athenion. 
He was a Cilician by birth; *° but having a superior bear- 


28 Siefert, Sicilische Sklavenkriege, S. 27. ‘In some incompre- 
hensible manner the pretor proved treacherous to these promises, and 
by this means, drove the larger part of these valiant men into the 
camp of the insurgents.” 

29 Hpitom III, 19. ‘‘Athenion, a shepherd, having murdered his 
owner, and set his family at liberty from the work prison, put him- 
self in martial order. This man dressed himself in purple, assumed 
a silver cane and adorned his head with regal trappings in no less 
sumptuous taste than did that fanatical fellow (Eunus) before him, 
bugled his army together and even much more bitterly than Eunus 
for whom he seems to have fought in vindication, overthrew towns, 
castles and cities, raving and raging against masters and_ slaves 
more and more violently as deserters (from the slave owners) swelled 
the ranks.’’ 

30 “Athenio Cilex.’’ See Dind. paraphrase of Diod, XXXVI, v, 1. 
Cilicia was on the borders of Syria in Asia Minor but a few miles 
from Palestine. He hailed from near the stage of the greater move- 
ment 100 years later. 
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ing and faculty of command, had charge of 200 herdsmen 
on one of the great stock farms of that productive region 
of Sicily. His family and those of his men and fellow 
slaves were kept at work in the slave pens or ergastula, as 
distinetly stated by Florus. Athenion and his men over 
whom he officiated as boss or overseer, feeling that a time 
had come to strike the blow for liberty aud, as we are 
obliged to surmise, posted regarding the doings of King 
Salvius, far to the other extremity of Sicily, determined to 
make a desperate trial to obtain freedom from servility and 
degradation.2t He imparted his plan to a few of his men. 
The result was that at an appointed time the 200 slaves at- 
tacked their owners—two millionaire brothers—killed them, 
ran and cut the fetters from their families in the 
slave-prison, set them free, everywhere sounding the bugles 
of rebellion, and set about arming and drilling the men who 
came running into the quarters from all directions, begging 
for enrollment. In five days there were more than a thou- 
sand slaves under arms, with Athenion as leader. 

Athenion was another man of wonders, and he now began 
to assume the unnatural powers of Messiah, king, fortune- 
teller, star-gazer and prophet. The result of such mancu- 
vres of course, was to confirm the ignorant slaves at his 
command, in the belief that he was initiated into the favors 
of the gods. They elected him king of the rebel government. 
Apparently aware of the methods of Eunus and of Salvius; 
and judging in his own way the errors of their plans, 
Athenion blocked out a plan of his own, unique and far- 
sighted. He refused to accept all the slaves who came 
flocking into his army, mad with the delirium of revenge, 
desperate in risks, and eager for war to the knife. He ex- 
amined them and accepted onl. those whom he judged most 
powerful, obedient and fearless. All the rest he sent back 
to their old employment with orders to cultivate the land 
and multiply the stock and other land products, lest there 
come a famine which would be more destructive to the army 
than an enemy from Rome. He set himself up as a star- 
gazer and proclaimed to his men that he read in the stars 
how he was to be the king over all the Sicilians. Under 
these auspices the army had swollen to 10,000 men. We 
are distinctly informed that he was vain enough to strut 

81 Diod. XXXVI, y. 1-4. 


32 Many of these farms however were now entirely in their own 
hands, the owners having been killed. 
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about considerably, with fine purple and sporting a silver 
cane; ** but the kind-hearted reader, in view of the shrewd 
policy of this conduct, may see fit to forgive a poor branded 
slave, whose only clothes probably had hitherto been his 
naked skin.*4 

_ The first campaign of Athenion was against the fortified 
city of Lilybaum which he attacked with his 10,000 men. 
The siege continued for some time without success; and he 
concluded, with much wisdom, Dr. Siefert says,?® to raise 
the siege, saying that the gods were so unfavorable to the 
taking of Lilybeum that a disaster was about as certain as 
a victory. The wisdom of thus desisting from this attempt 
to carry the city by siege, Dr. Siefert does not state. Still 
it is self-evident, resting upon Athenion’s probable infor- 
mation of the arrival from Mauritania of a large detach- 
ment of men which king Bocchus, a dependent of Rome, 
had dispatched to the rescue of Lilybeum. Even as it was, 
the shrewd slave-king with all his efforts to vacate did not 
succeed without his being attacked on the night of their 
landing, by the Moors and suffering considerably. Athe- 
nion who seems to have depended upon his gifts of imbibing 
counsel from supernatural soureces,?* did not expect so 
much from the fortified cities as did Eunus and Cleon, 
whose terrible starvation when hemmed in and besieged by 
the Romans at Morgantion and Enna, was still fresh in 
the memory of many. Here he seems to have been wise. 


33 Flor., Epitom. III, 19. “This man, clothed in purple, sporting 
a@ silver cane.” ; 

34 Diod. XXXIV, frag. ii, 38, tells the story of the slaves of Sicily 
branded to the bone, whipped because they dared ask for a few rags 
to. protect them from winter. 

85 Siefert, Sicilische Sklavenkriege, S. 27-28: “Being conversant 
with the star-gazers’ art he had read in the heavens that he was to 
become king over all Sicily; and to this end he looked about him 
for a place that would seem most suitable on the island—-which he 
considered his own property—whereat to locate himself. He made 
an attack upon the fortified town of Lilybeum which did not succeed. 
This was with a force of 10,000 men. It however, served to 
strengthen his powers of foresight; for he resolved, with great wis- 
dom, to abandon the siege, actuated by the impression that the gods 
were against the .enterprise and consequently a disaster could be 
avoided only with a miracle. This foreknowledge soon verified itself. 
A body of Moorish troops auxiliary to the Romans, sent by Bocchus 
of Mauritania under the new treaty, and commanded by Gomon, for 
the relief of the besieged city of Lilybseum, immediately on their ar- 
rival made in the night, an attack on Athenion and before he could 
withdraw to a place of safety, succeeded in inflicting upon him a 
considerable damage.’”” 

36 Cf. Biicher, Aufstinde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 78. ‘One can 
scarcely estimate the difficulties which were to be expected by the 
leaders of an insurrection of slaves.” 
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' He afterwards found that those fortresses if left to them- 
selves, conquered themselves, as it were, by strifes and 
turmoils of the citizens with their slaves who were plotting 
to get away and join the insurgents under arms. In con- 
sequence, the rebels had no fear of the cities joming the 
Roman forces; since they had all they could attend to, 
keeping mischief in quell at home. The whole country, 
however, was soon in possession of the strikers. 

A new source of the insurgents’ strength now developed 
itself. The poor free people, whose condition was often- 
times worse than that of the slaves themselves, came in 
great numbers and joined the phalanx of the slaves.** 
They were ground to powder between the masters and the 


37 Diod. XXXVI, frag. vi, Dind. There is material extant suf- 
ficient for an interesting and instructive essay on the ancient tramps 


of Sicily and other countries. So interesting is this account of the 
ancient tramps that we present Dindorf’s paraphrase of Diodorus in 
full on the tramp question: ‘An immense confusion of things took 


place and we are told that all worked badly. Vast multitudes got 
possession of Sicily entire. Not only slaves but also freedmen in a 
state of great poverty were committing every sort of rapine and 
flagitious deed. And whoever interfered, whether bond or free, or 
spoke against their wrong-doing, they shamelessly murdered. 
Scarcely could people venture into the open spaces in cities which 
belonged to them; and as for matters outside, these freedmen and 
emancipated slaves judged themselves unrestrained by any law from 
committing acts of violence. More than this, many others, forgetting 
their natural instincts of humanity and right, audaciously wandered 
throughout Sicily on their course of destruction.” But this his- 
torian does not stop here. The tramps who were freedmen who, on 
account of the newly imported cheap labor of the slaves, were sufier- 
ing from want of means, unable longer to find employment, had 
grown desperate to the last degree, and fearfully dangerous. Frag- 
ment xi continues the description of those terrible days and des- 
perate men as follows: ‘Not alone were the rebels who devastated 
Sicily, slaves, but often free people; and all persons who possessed 
neither home nor lands were converted into robbers and bandits 
who ranged up and down the country, impelled alike by their pov- 
erty and their evil-mindedness, carrying off horses and cattle, tear- 
ing into the granaries of the towns and indiscriminately beheading 
slaves or free men, or whomsoever they met, so that none should re- 
main alive to inform on their deeds of deviltry. And when all sources 
of justice in Sicily had been uprooted—not even a Roman praetor 
left to demand law and order—they all fell into an unrestrained de- 
bauchery and with impunity carried on a horrible licentiousness. 
There was no place free from the hordes who ravaged and robbed, 
particularly where the wealthier ones had premises to invade. And 
those who, a little before, were surrounded by fortune and fame as 
being the richest among the citizens, suddenly found themselves not 
only reduced to misery and poverty, but cudgeled and hacked in the 
most contemptuous manner by slaves, and subjected to all sorts of 
insolence. Everywhere were the robbers stationed, ready to commit 
outrage in the free places of cities, outside their walls or wherever 
they thought they could do violence. Great was the confusion in each 
one of the large towns and cities; for no law of justice remained. 
The insurgents, when they had beleaguered all with their army, and 
the land of their masters whom they hated with ungovernable rage, 
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slaves. Not unfrequently their miserable condition was 
such that they resorted to violence of themselves; and many 
being organized in unions as we have shown, they were a 
source of turmoil.8 Thus these combined sources of power 
made up a large army which Dr. Siefert, shrewdly catching 
a most important statement of Florus and carefully para- 
phrasing the torn fragments of Diodorus and Dion Cassius, 
claims to set aside the contradictory statement of Cicero, 
thus resuscitating and making tangible what must clearly 
have been two terrible battles involving the acknowledged 
overthrow of two Roman preetors, one after the other.®® 

The truth as to the lost histories of this bloody war is 
made up by a short but clear statement in Florus’ Epitome 
of Roman history, and for perfect fairness we propose to 
use the old recensio and notes of Fischer and Duker. 
Florus, being an aristocrat of an exalted gens family, either 
of the proud Julian or of the Annean stock, enjoying the 
family prestige of the Cesars, whose instincts, true to the 
genius of the Pagan world could muster no sympathy and 
hardly a contemptuous pity for so mean and degraded a 
creature as a slave, would surely not have confessed, in 
writing his epigrammatical story of Athenion, to more than 
the truth. His sense of humiliation as he confesses the 
terrible flagellations which his country received during the 
servile wars, comes repeatedly to the surface in his pages, 
betraying the feelings of moral nausea; and he confesses no 
more humiliations of his family and race than truth com- 
pels. Yet Florus distinctly tells us that Athenion utterly 
destroyed two Roman pretors, or at least their armies and 
camps.*® This is perfectly consistent with the general con- 
marched up and down the highways with fire and sword, motived 
by some inexplicable cupidity: Whoever remained in the cities, such 
as slaves, the sick, and those sympathizing with the rebellion became 
a terror to their masters.” 

88 Siefert, idem, S. 28: “These free people often practiced more 
heinous acts of power than the slaves. A reign of confusion—an 
enormity of troubles, as Diodorus calls it—fell upon them. See Diod. 
XXXVI, frag. vi, init.; ‘also our note 37 above. 

39 Cicero, Verres, II, 54, gives it as follows: ‘‘Athenion, who did 
not take a city.’’ Of course; for he had determined wisely from the 
start, not to molest the towns. Siefert however, idem, S. 36, remarks 
in note 76: ‘Cicero must here be interpreted. with circumspection as 
having had an object in making this mention.” See supra. 

40 Florus, Epit. Rerum _Romanorum, lib. III, cap. 19, § 11. 
“‘*Athenio pastor,’ the shepherd .. . laid waste the country. By this 
man the pretorian army also, was cut to pieces and the camps of 
/Servilius as well as Lucullus were seized.’ Note h. of Fischer: 


“The camps of Servilius and of Lucullus were seized.’ Florus had 
other histories which we do not possess; for in these that we still 
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tour of the story. A Roman leader, possibly Lucullus, who 
afterwards fought Salvius, with a probable force of Moors 
under some commander sent out by King Bocchus, had 
arrived in time to save Lilybeum from the assault of Athe- 
nion. When their fleet unexpectedly appeared, Athenion 
retired at night but was attacked and somewhat damaged 
before making good his escape. The rebel commander now 
‘prepared himself for a general engagement with the allied 
armies of Lucullus and Bocchus. 

It is, therefore, not until after the battle of Triocala that 
we can apply the statement of Florus:regardmg Athenion: 
“This man putting on raiment of purple, sporting a silver 
cane, his forehead coronated in the manner of kings, not 
less fanatical than the fellow Eunus before him, inflamed 
his army and melted together their sympathies so that they 
were even far more bitter; and then, as if to vindicate this 
predecessor’s actions, raved over towns, castles, villages, 
tearing them to pieces, inciting the slaves against their mas- 
ters and causing them to turn traitors and join his hordes. 
Thus he met and captured the camps of Servilius and like- 
wise those of Lucullus.” These are the plain words of 
Florus, who though whimsically proud, was honest. Ac- 
cepting them we proceed; for he framed this statement 
from historical sources now not extant. 

We now return to the movements of Salvius, the slave- 
king of Sicily, whom we left after the battle before Mor- 
gantion, in possession of the whole country, having beaten 
the propretor, Licmius Nerva, and consummated a great 
sacrificial solemnity to the honor of the twins of Jupiter 
in whose asylum they had from the first been protected. 
This worthy flute-player, Messiah and prophet, had in the 
meantime not been idle. The army of picked men was 
now augmented to a force of 30,000, and by direction of 
Salvius, concentrated into one solid army-corps. The 
have, it appears that not only was Servilius not captured but that 
Lucullus also, was not driven by the slaves.” This is as we sur- 
mised. Florus had at his command at the time he wrote, works of 
history which at present do not exist at all as here suggested by 
Fischer. By the defeats of Athenion are only meant those occurring 
at Triocala and the previous repulse though not a defeat which he 
had suffered on his withdrawal from Lilybeum. We now turn to the 
Duker comments § 11, p. 919, Delphine classics and this: ‘From 
this too, Diodorus in his 86th book, charges these things to a certain 
Salvius, to whom Athenion was like a commander to a king.” True, 
Diodorus says Salvius was victorious over a pretor but it was on 
the extreme east coast and the preetor was neither Servilius nor Lu- 


cullus but the propretor, P. Licinius Nerva. Nothing is safer than 
to follow Siefert, q. v. Seite 30. 
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union of these men was effected at or in the vicinity of 
Leontini, in the fruitful valley of one of the many beau- 
tiful rivers which fall into the Mediterranean from the 
mountains. Here on the occasion of another ovation in 
thanks and honor to the Palikoi or twins, for propitiating 
the victories, the slave-king assumed the robes of royalty 
and the more resounding name of Tryphon;*! ordering 
that henceforth he should be known by that name. The 
next thing was to select a situation whereat to establish 
himself. With this intention he now resumed his march 
back jo the spot where the first decisive battle had been 
won. 

Salvius, alias Tryphon, appeared at the stronghold of 
Triocala on the upper waters of the Alaba river where 
were combined sweet waters, fruit, wine, oil and all the 
profusion of vegetable and animal plenitude. Here was 
improvised for him a palace. Athenion, the rival slave- 
king was summoned to appear, and brought with him 
3,000 men, leaving 7,000 or more in the field, under proper 
leaders. Siefert thinks the object of Tryphon in sending 
for Athenion was to put him in chains through impulses 
of jealousy.42 At any rate, Athenion was arrested and for 
this treachery Tryphon afterwards paid with bitterness; 
for retribution was at hand. Nevertheless, the fortifica- 
tions which had been designed went on to completion. 
The place was surrounded by a wall and dykes 5,000 feet 
in length and became a large market place. Tryphon chose 
for himself a council and lictors in the manner of the 
Romans. These strode about on guard with their bundles 
of whips and their hatchets in hand, attired in jewels and 
purple.*? While this was going on Athenion, the bravest 
and wisest of the two slave-kings, lay in chains, waiting for 
his opportunity. It came. 

-The year B. C. 103 witnessed in Rome the fitting out 


41 Biich. Aufst., S. 78, says his real name was Diodotus Tryphon 
and cites Wesseling. 

42 Siefert, Sicilische “Sklavenkriege, S. 29: “What were the mo- 
tives inspiring him to this conduct is not clear; it is nevertheless ap- 
parent that Tryphon suspected him as a secret rival; for so soon as 
favorable opportunity presented itself he had him arrested and put 
where he could do no harm.” 

43 Diod. idem, vii, 4: ‘‘Having by the exercise of judgment gotten 
rid of certain powerful persons and established his councils around 
him, he put on the Greek robes of rank and donned the mantle of 
purple with the broad-bordered tunic and chiton to denote great 
name and style, he surrounded himself with a guard of lictors hav- 
ing their whips and sacrificial axe, and all other such things as seem 
to befit themselves to the kingly estate.’ 
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of the propretor L. Licinius Lucullus who with an army 
of Romans and Italians 14,000 strong arrived in Sicily. 
On landing the force was augmented by 800 Bithynians, 
Thessalians and Acarnanians, 600 Luecanians led by the 
bold Cleptius and 600 others of different extraction. This 
formed a total of 16,000 men. But it must by no means 
be reasoned from this statement that there was no con- 
siderable army of the defeated and scattered ranks of 
Nerva and the Moors, to be collected by Lucullus where- 
with largely to augment his army in Sicily itself. Un- 
doubtedly the combined army of Lucullus when in readi- 
ness for the great battle which we are going to recount, 
numbered 25,000, many of whom were experienced veter- 
ans. With this large army, many of whom were Romans, 
the governor boldly marched across to within a mile and 
a half from Triocala which he intended to besiege and take 
by storm. Like Rupillius before, he was provided with 
thongs and gibbet-makers, to crucify the slaves who should 
fall into his hands. 

But Tryphon whom we left in a fit of narrow jealousy 
putting Athenion, the best of the rebel generals, in chains 
and behind bars, hearing through scouts of the near ap- 
proach of a great army of Romans and their allies, made 
haste to consult this rival king and ascertain his views. 
Athenion advised him not to risk a siege but to confront 
the Roman in the open field and offer battle. 

Tryphon who well knew the judgment of Athenion as 
a commander and the great influences he possessed over 
his troops, of whom he had in his own right fully 10,000, 
acquiesced; and the combined armies of the two kings, in 
all 40,000 men, marched northward to a place called 
Scirthea #4 and there pitched in line of battle. Opposite 
at a distance of a mile and a half lay the Roman legions. 
The offer of battle seems mutually to have been accepted; 
but which of the two antagonists gave the onset cannot be 
clearly ascertained. Here stood on the one hand, a great 
army of 40,000 desperate slaves, flushed with half a dozen 
victories, burning with the memory of their previous suf- 
ferings and anxious for revenge. Their commanders had 
a sufficient taste of the luxuries of freedom to make them ~ 
desperate and they were not wanting in the certain knowl- 
edge of the terrible fate which awaited defeat. To them 


44 Diod. XXXVI, frag. viii, 2, 3, 4 and 5. Paragraphs 3 and 4 
contain the description of the battle as we give it, q. v. 
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and their braves alike, this murderous conflict meant lib- 
erty and continued luxury, or else death in the battle-field 
or upon the ignominious cross. On the side of the 
Romans, every man knew that defeat by a base legion of 
runaway slaves was of itself a scandal which reflected 
alike upon the general and the soldier. The proud senate 
made it dangerous for him who could not return to the 
capital with the blood and, as it were, the scalp of the last 
slave who had dared to defy its arrogant and overbearing 
prowess. Besides this, there yet remain untold the incen- 
tives for the pretors to enrich themselves by plunder—a 
boon which defeat would deprive them of. 

With these contrasting urgents, involving hopes and 
plans which were to furnish the foundations of history of 
progress or retrogression for the human race, the two 
great armies fell into mortal grapple. After a certain 
amount of sparrmg and skirmish between the outskirts, 
the main body of each army closed in with an unwavering 
elash of arms under which the combatants fell in thou- 
sands.*® Amid the battle, while the terrible plunges of 
maddened men with thrusts and din were at their height 
of fury, Athenion, mounted on a prancing steed, rushed, 
at the head of a detachment of his cavalry 200 strong, with 
a certain frenzy which sometimes characterizes life ener- 
gies when wrought to a tension of reckless excitement. He 
lunged into the enemy’s center, striking down everything 
before him. No doubt this was a rash action, however 
magnificent it may seem to the critic of military exploits; 
for although he made his hated foe tremble with the shock, 
he received three blows so stunning, though not fatal, that 
his fellow-slaves on seeing him fall, feeling that in him as 
in a god, resides alone the genius of victory, fell into a 
panic. When the soldiers of Athenion shrank back the ery 
of victory must have been raised by the Romans; for 
Diodorus tells us that half the slaves, in number 20,000, 
were either killed or taken prisoners, but that the remain- 
ing 20,000 fled back to their defences at Triokala under 
command of Tryphon who survived. Siefert’s suggestion 

45 “After some skirmishing, they closed in upon each other in 
regular conflict, which swayed to and fro for a long time ere its re- 
sults were decided.” Diodorus, XXXVI, frag. 8, 3, says: “They 
closed together, but not until they had been drawn in by the skir- 


mishing.’”’ ‘This skirmishing with light armed troops introduced the 
general battle. 
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that the rebels lost courage scarcely appears well founded.*® 
We not only find the slaves again in possession of their 
fortress of Triocala with Tryphon, but we are told that 


the rebels kept it; and we are without assurances that they 


were either captured or driven away. Nor was the gallant 
Athenion lost to them; for after the catastrophe which may 
have closed with the sunset, on this great and bloody battle, 
this hero, taking shelter from harm under cover of night, 
arose and so far returned to reason and strength that he 
crawled safely back to the fortress of Triocala with the 
rest. Thus, considering the severe punishment suffered by 
the Romans, the fact that they did not pursue, that it was 
nine days before they arrived before the fortifications of 
Tryphon and Athenion, and ventured, battered and shat- 
tered up to the gates of the rebel fortress, in fine, that they 
failed altogether of taking the place and experienced there- 
after nothing but defeat, is strong circumstantial evidence 
that Scirthea was a drawn battle on both sides. 

Nine days after the Battle of Scirthea the army of |Lu- 
cullus appeared in front of the town of Triocala. How 
many men his army now mustered or how many of the 
former officers like Cleptius still adorned his ranks, is not 
definitely given. But they had within the nine days so far 
recovered from the severe punishment they had received, 
as to be at least endowed with the boldness to altogether 
underrate the strength and spirit of their adversary.*? 

Meanwhile Athenion was rapidly recovering from his in- 
juries received at the battle of Scirthea and was, as we 
are led to understand by the evidence left us, so far re- 
stored that he appeared with all his former valor and 
vigor. Dr. Siefert who talks about the lost courage of the 
working men,** naturally enough catching the idea from 
Florus, says that they now mustered courage to attack 
the Romans.*® Our jopinion, reasoning from appearances 

46 Siefert, ‘Italisch. Sklavenkriege, S. 29: ‘“‘Athenion with 200 
picked cavalrymen undertook an assault and struck down every one 
in his way; but unfortunately he received three wounds as a result 
which rendered him helpless. The slaves seeing this, lost courage 
and ran.” Diod. XXXVI, frag. viii. 4, who informs us that Athenion 
when struck down feigned death until night, when he escaped. 

47 Diod. frag. viii, 5. 

48 We can no longer say slaves. A large proportion of the rebel 
army was pow composed of freedmen, mechanics, laborers, ete. 

49 Siefert, Sicilische Sklavenkriege, S. 29: ‘When at last, after 
nine days from the date of the battle, Lucullus arrived before the 


fortifications to commence a siege, the wavering courage of the in- 
surgents had again been restored.” 
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which confirm the valiant fighting force, is such as must ap- 
pear to every candid, unbiased reasoner, showing the rebels 
to have crippled the Romans at the great battle of Scir- 
thea nine days before; and that they did not lose courage, 
but doggedly held their own throughout. Certain it is that 
another obstinate battle was fought before the fortifications 
of Triocala. The Romans made the first attack but were 
received apparently in open field by the rebels. A conflict 
followed in which the entire strength of both armies was 
brought to bear. The loss on both sides was very serious. 
But in this second scene of blood the victory was with the 
workingmen. Lucullus was completely driven from the 
field, his camp taken by storm ®® and his army so scat- 
tered from place to place that he seems never to have re- 
covered, but fell to plundering like the slaves and freed- 
men themselves, appropriating the funds entrusted to him, 
to his own use and with defeat, avarice and demoralization 
was rendered hors de combat altogether. 

What had in the meantime been going on between the 
two rival slave-kings, Tryphon and Athenion, no one can 
tell. We only know that the former, after the battle of 
Triocala had died *! and that Athenion had been elected 
king over all the rebels, including slaves and freedmen. 
Perhaps a dark deed of revenge or of jealousy may have 
been committed; more humanely let us foster the conjec- 
ture that Tryphon had lost his life in some valorous charge 
which secured the victory to the slaves, in the desperate 
battle we have just recounted. — 

The year B. C. 102 had thus rolled by and not only was 
another large pretorian army of the Romans annihilated 
but the rebels with Athenion, their veteran general at their 
head, were complete masters of Sicily. 

Rome under this extraordinary condition of things, sent 
C. Servilius, B. C. 102, with another pretorian army under 
orders from the senate to leave no means untried whereby 
to stamp out the rebellion. This Roman commander and 
pretor must have landed his army at Massana on the so- 
called Etruscum fretum, now the Straits of Messina; and 

50 Florus, lib. III, cap. XIX. “The camps of Lucullus having 
been taken, Athenion overturned villages, cities and castles.’’ Sie- 
fert, S. 29, speaking of Lucullus, says: ‘Certainly, the camps of 
Lucullus must have been stormed.’’ See note 76 where Siefert refers 
to Cic. Verr. II, 54; ‘“Athenionem qui nullum opidum cepit,”’ re- 
marks: ‘‘Bei Cicero is der Zweck ins Auge zu fassen.”’ 


51 Diod. XXXVI, 1. “Tryphon dying, the command of the army 
fell to Athenion who laid siege to cities.” 
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judging from appearanees the first battle may not have oe- 
curred at a long distance from there. It is not certain but 
that the Romans marched in a southwesterly direction for 
many miles into the interior before the two armies met. 
We only know that the combatants sought and found each 
other and that there was another encounter; of course, one 
of those fierce and internecine struggles in which great 
numbers of brave men are occasionally mowed down, but 
whose numbers, memory and place are, for shame, pitched 
into the dark grottoes of oblivion. Florus shuffles the fact 
over to posterity with language provokingly erisp and in- 
dicative of mortification and distaste; 5? Cicero denies; ** 
Dion Cassius ** is in tatters at the Vatican; Diodorus lies 
contorted into the tell-tale mutterings of his fragments; 4 
Livy leaves only the paltry exordium of his epitomes.®® 
But enough of these is still extant, together with the cir- 
cumstantial evidence such as the disgrace by the Roman 
Senate, of the defeated pretors and their exile for life, and 
continued ravages of the war for years; all these verified 
facts prove the words of Florus, to the effect that Servilius 
and Athenion met in some undescribed and mortal fray; 


_ that the proud slave-king won a complete victory; and that 


labor from its points of irascibility and vengeance was once 
more vindicated. Such is not only our own rendering of 
the real meaning of the vague words left us but they are 


as conscientiously read by others.*¢ 


After this important and probably great battle which 
was the fifth in number since the outbreak of the war and 
which from our authority we may call the battle of Florus, 
the Roman general, either disheartened or prone to enrich 
himself like his predecessors, with plunder and malfeasance, 
or still more probably, being utterly annihilated, left the 


52 Flor. Hpitom. Populi Romani, III, 19.  ‘‘Athenio—vicos, oppida, 
eastella diripiens.” 

53 Cic. Verres, II, 54. “Athenion qui nullum oppidum cepit.” 
This however, we think innocently refers to the fact that Athenion’s 
policy was from the first, not to take the fortified towns; since Hunus 
and Cleon in taking this course had lost their cause. 

54 Dion Cassius, excerpt, 101, Peiresc; Diod, XXXVI, ix, 1 and 2. 

55 Livy, Hpitome, LXIX, jin. “M. Aquillius the proconsul, con- 
tended vigorously.” : 

56 Siefert, Italische Sklavenkriege, S. 30. “Athenion who, after 
the death of Tryphon which had occurred in the meantime, had be- 
come king of the slaves, met Servilius with great boldness and drove 
him from the field. After his camps were taken, Servilius dared not 
again venture into battle, and the slave-king was able to ransack the 
country unhindered and got into his grasp the castles and small 
cities.’ 
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strikers with Athenion at their head, complete masters of 
the field. They ravaged and laid waste the country on 
every side, destroying castles, towns and cities. Athenion 
next turned his wrath toward Messana. Reaching it by 
forced marches, he stealthily at night surprised the inhabit- 
ants of that city as they were engaged in its outskirts cele- 
brating the sacrifices to their gods, and cut them to pieces, 
taking quantities of plunder which he made off with. But 
he steered shy of the city itself, keeping apparently im mind 
the danger of being hemmed in, and the dreadful results 
which, in the previous rebellion under Eunus, had caused 
the great catastrophe. 

Athenion after marching through the northeastern por- 
tions of Sicily 5’ gathering wealth by plunder, struck a 
westerly tack and the next we hear from him, is at the 
ancient walled town of Macella supplied with a castle or 
citadel. It is situated southeastward of Segesta and not 
more than 40 miles to the eastward of Lilybeum. Here he 
established and fortified himself, B. C. 101, the third year 
of the war; supplying his army with the products of the 
fruitful country around him.*§ 

During this time C. Marius and M. Aquillius had been 
elected consuls at Rome, and it was resolved to send a full 
consular army to Sicily and thus put an end to the war at 
onee. Accordingly Aquillius, during the year 101, arrived 
in the island with a consular army consisting of a large 
force of veteran Romans and other soldiers. The terrible 
handling which the people of Sicily who had remained hos- 
tile to Athenion, had received, made them eager to grasp 
this new offer of succor; and it cannot be doubted that 
large numbers of the defeated fragments of the armies of 
Lucullus and Servilius were mustered in, swelling the con- 
sular army to a host. Aquillius proved, for the first time, 
a match for the redoubtable strikers. 

57 Much obscurity enshrouds both the history and topography of this 
place. Livy, lib. XXVI, 21, speaks of the place as being obscure. 
“The revolted cities followed, among which were Hybla and Macella 


and some others of less importance.” This mention refers to B. C. 
211. 

58 Ptolemy the ancient geographer mentions it as being in the 
interior of the island. See Universal Geography, III, 4, 14. Whereas 
Polybius, I, 24: ‘“‘By force he seized Macella, a city situated in the 
neighborhood of Aigesta.” This puts the place far to the west near 
Athenion’s possible birthplace; Dion Cassius, Hac. 104. Siefert imag- 
ines this to refer to the town in the neighborhood of Messana. Poly- 
bius is however right; in proof of which we refer the critic to 
Arrowsmith’s Orbis Terrarum Veterum Descriptio. Lond. 1822. 
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Whether the Romans landed at Messana or at the port of 
AXigesta in the vicinity of Macella where the army of Athe- 
nion lay, is not easy to determine. The distance from the 
Ostia or port of Rome by water, direct to Agesta, or to 
Messana is by fifty miles m favor of a landing at Adgesta; 
and to have gone by way of Messana would have cost the 
eonsul a march of 150 miles from there to Macella, on the 
head waters of the Scamander, over a country already laid 
waste by the army of his foe. We cannot but assume that 
these two desperate generals met at, or near Macella; for 
Diodorus tells us that Athenion, true to his old resolution 
never to let the Romans hem him into a walled town, 
marched out in full force to meet him.®® 

A great battle was fought. When the two chiefs espied 
each other, they rushed together in mortal duel.®® Athe- 
nion, almost exactly like Spartacus at his last and great 
battle of Silarus, struck out for his illustrious antagonist, 
determined with his own hand, to wreak vengeance and thus 
eross out accounts with Rome’s highest and proudest source ~ 
of power. The men were equally brave and gifted in the 
sabre’s use. How long the duel lasted is not told; but we 
are distinctly informed that this time it was the slave- 
king’s turn to receive the mortal thrust.*4 Aquillius was a 
tiger in combat and though he received heavy blows on the 
head and in his breast he was the fortunate of the two com- 
batants.°? Athenion, pierced and dying, fell bleeding at 
the consul’s feet. 

Again, as at the battle of Scirthea, the warriors of 
Athenion lost courage at, the fall of their beloved leader, 
who this time was finished and never rose to their reseue 
as before. All but a fragment of 20,000 workingmen were 
killed or taken prisoners. These fled to the mountains close 
at hand, but were followed by Aguillius with so much 
energy that in two years’ time they were nearly extermin- 
ated. 

59 “Athenion threw himself against him in open conflict and drove 
him from the field.” Siefert, S. 30! TFlorus, III, 19, but he may 
have referred to the successful sieges by Aquillius, of the fugitives 
after their defeat.. 

60 Dion Cassius, frag. 104. 

61 Diod., XXXVI, x, 1, which corresponds with Siefert, S. 30. 
*Athenion threw himself against him, ete., but fell while thus en- 
gaged, at the hands of the consul, who himself received wounds upon 
the head and_ breast.” 

62 Diod. XXXVI, x, 1. “‘Athenion the king of the rebelling slaves, 


throwing together his forces, fought heroically. Rupillius killed him, 
although he himself received a wound in his head.” 
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Manius Aquillius afterwards wrote at Capua an inscrip- 
tion which is still extant and quoted in the archeological 
collection of Orelli, to the effect that when he was pretor 
in Sicily he had busied himself hunting down runaway 
slaves and had returned to their masters as many as 917 of 
them.®* This very interesting inscription sheds a flame of 
eorroboratory light upon that immense uprising and sub- 
stantiates the history of the affair, as we have extracted it 
from the fragments. It also adds to history the statement 
that the Sicilian slaves had reinforcements from Italy. 

The awful scenes of crucifixion ® as in the case of the 
rebellion thirty years before, were now rehearsed and many 
a captured slave perished on the cross. 

But there still remained at least one strong man named 
Satyros who, with the other bold lieutenants of Athenion, 
fell to marauding and in spite of the efforts of the procon- 
sul prolonged the struggle °* for two years. Satyros and 
his men were however, in B. C. 99, all captured and taken 
to Rome, under the promise solemnly conferred by the 
Roman general, that as a condition of capitulation they 
should be exempt from punishment and treated with honor 
as prisoners of war. The perfidious wretch had no sooner 
gotten the prisoners in safety to Rome, than he offered 
them to the aristocracy as the basis of a great triumph or 
ovation which he elaimed, as an honor to the hero who had 


63 Orellius, Inscriptionum Latinarum  Oollectio, No. 3, 3808. 
“Whilst pretor in Sicily, I pursued and captured runaway Italian 
slaves and restored 817 of them to their masters.” 

64 Shortly after this war another broke out in Italy which lasted 
some time; but although it was of so much importance that several 
of the historians wrote valuable descriptions of it in their books, the 
vandals succeeded in destroying the pages and we have only some 
fragments left in an almost illegible form. We have however, in 
chapter viii, succeeded in picking out many of the prominent events 
of the Italian slave and freedmen or tramp war of this era, q. v. 

65 The evidences for this are indeed vague except by inference. 
Florus, III, 19, says Suppliciwm, which with him and Livy always 
implies the worst. But that almost every one of the captured rebels 
was crucified, must, by implication be accepted even almost without 
evidence, other than the well-known, implacable, inexorable Roman 
Law, which hanged such malefactors of the servile race upon the 
ignominious cross. 

66 Livy, LXIX, Epit. ad fin. See note 55. Marius was one of- 
the consuls of this year, and Diodorus tells us that Aquillius was the 
other. This looks doubtful. Rome was at that moment involved in 
the fierce agrarian agitations; Cf. id, “et cum legem agrariam per 
vim tullisset,”’ etc. True, Livy may refer to his proconsulship as 
being the extension of his service in Sicily through the next two 
years, (B. O. 99), as the war did not close for 2 years after the 
battle. Again this may rectify the discrepancy in Aquillius’ inscrip- 
tion. See note 61. 
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suppressed the rebellion. The poor creatures were dragged 
into the arena on a given day, and told that instead of 
liberty, their horrible doom was to amuse the ladies of 
Rome and others, who for love of show frequented the 
amphitheatre to view the bloody contests of gladiators. 
Not only were they destined to this but they must fight 
wild beasts like slaves. The great auditorium was crowded 
with spectators, among whom beat true hearts for humanity 
and fairness. A characteristic of the great gladiatorial 
games always had been and still was at that time, that of 
democracy. All classes, rich, poor, the eminent and the 
lowly alike had seats; and as there was at that moment a 
fierce war of tactics raging between the labor organizations 
and the aristocracy and as a strong partisanship existed 
against Aquillius and every one of the pretors who had 
been sent out against the slaves and freedmen fighting for 
liberty in Sicily, it was very natural that such a party 
would numerously attend the great ovation, if for nothing 
more than to pick up points against this aristocrat whom 
they hated. 

When the convicts arrived in chains, trembling with 
disappointment and broken hearts and like the wild lions, 
tigers and hyenas they were to fight, found themselves 
thrust loose and suddenly given knives and other weapons, 
they all mutually, in presence of the great throng frenzied 
with wine, nervously betting, many in anticipation of be- 
holding blood spurting from their naked forms, solemnly 
agreed to become each others’ mutual exterminators. 

Satyros led the mutual fratricide. Seizing their weapons 
they rushed upon each other with all the fury to which they 
had for five years been wont. The audience were thrilled 
and astonished. The heroic fellows, one after another, 
fell, gashed and pierced with their own daggers; while 
the remaining warriors, girding their courage by the ex- 
citement and din, drove the knife deep into each others’ 
brave hearts. All had fallen and lay gasping, the hot blood 
draining their bodies of both spirit and vitality. Satyros, 
the powerful Greek, was still upon his feet. Without fal- 
‘tering he drove his weapon deep into his own breast and 
thus triumphantly expired. 

This magnificent stroke of courage recoiled badly against 
the perfidious Aquillius who had treacherously lied them 
out of their lives. The word rang out that the glory of 
these brave men’s fall was infinitely grander than that of 
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the wretch whose vanity was to be puffed by an ovation.®? 
A reaction then and there set in against the fellow and one 
L. Fufius, soon afterwards brought suit against him for 
extortion and malfeasance which was so energetically 
pressed that the great orator Antonius had to be engaged 
to save his life. He was retained for the trial and suc- 
ceeded only by seizing Aquillius, and tearing open his 
dothing during an impassioned gush of eloquence, and ex- 
hibiting to the people the wounds which he had actually 
received in the duel with Athenion at the battle before 
Macella.* But even this did not save the fellow’s life; for 
where there lurks an enemy in publie opinion there also 
lurks a means. Aquillius who afterwards fell a prisoner to 
Mithridates was taken to Pergamus and in a horrible man- 
ner was tied back down upon a stone and held there while 


the gold melters poured a ladle full of melted gold down « 


his throat. 

Lucullus and Servilius, the pretors whom Athenion had 
defeated and driven from Sicily, as we have related, were 
also both accused of robbery and malfeasance in office and 
banished from Rome into perpetual exile.”° 


61 Siciliache Sklavenkriege, 8. 21. ‘Many thought that the glory of_ 
the fallen ones was greater than that of the surviving victors.” 

64 Livy, Epitome to book LXX, 

69 Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXIII, 14, “When M. Aquillius, accused of 
malfeasance in office, was defending himself, he was unwilling to 
question the umpires (witnesses) and M, Antonius acted ag his law- 
yer. While making a powerful speech in his defense Antonius tore 
the garment from his client’s breast, revealing the honest scars. The 
judges no longer remaining in doubt, Aquillius was adjudged inno- 
cent.” 

70 3t is hardly to be wondered at that early commentators misun- 
derstood the true principles involved in this great war, or that they 
misapply the true facts in the case. Both Granier and O’Brien fail 
to comprehend at all that there existed a socialistic cult of great but 
secret influence which had a powerful effect upon the minds of the 
men involved in all those troubles. Granier, Mistoire des Classes 
Ouvritres, p. 496, characterizes them as “bandits,” as follows: “A 
very characteristic trait existed, which was the same in Eunus and 
jn Athenion; and this was, that in revolting, neither one of them 
had any idea of abolishing slavery and of establishing conditions of 
equality. Hardly did they see themselves in command of force than 
they forthwith forgot that they ever had their own necks skinned 
with chains. They tasted with delicate relish the prerogatives of 
masters. It is thus easy to understand how castles, villages and 
cities were delivered over to pillage.’ So Mr. James Bronterre 
O’Brien, an honest and kind-hearted writer who devoted his life to 
hie fellow-men, amid persecutions, likewise misunderstands the 
ancients. He pays (Rise, Progress and Phases of Human Slavery, 
p. 31), speaking of upholding the dignity of human nature, that in 
these conflicts “there was nothing of the sort. The harsh conduct of 
masters and the violation of workhouse rules were the motive power 
of each revolt.” The fact is that the workhouses he mentions were, 
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nac are both entirely wrong in saying that there was neither pre- 
a 45 meditation nor purpose in these great revolts. They charge against 
2 Hunus and Athenion that “they began forthwith to ape the pomp and = 
the circumstance of their oppressors.” E action of Eunus and : 
of Athenion on the contrary, was incontesta’ predetermined; .and oh. 
the Cae gr prestigiation of Eunus and Satyros, as well as the 25% 
purple and silver staff of Athenion, were indispensable te inspire “J 
their uncouth, superstitious soldiers with feelings of awe and revee Fr 
ence, necessary to order and discipline. In fact this was the key } 
to their success. 7 ; 
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CHAPTER XII 


SPARTACUS 


THE IRASCIBLE PLAN TESTED ON AN ENORMOUS SCALE 


Risk, Vicissirupes and Fall of a Great General—The Strike 


of the Gladiators—Grievances that led to the Trouble— 
Growth of Slavery through Usurpation of the Land by 
the arrogant Optimates—What is known of Spartacus 
before being Sold into Slavery—Bolt of the 78 Gladiators 
from the Hrgastulum of Lentulus at Capua—Hscape of 
the Runaways—How they seized Weapons—Vesuvius— 
First Battle—Battle of the’ Cliffs—Rout of Clodius— 
Second Battle—Destruction of a Pretorian Army—Battle 
of the Mineral Baths—Great Increase of the Rebel Force 
—From a petty Strike it assumes the Proportions of 
Revolution—Fourth Battle; Hilt to Hilt with Varinius— 
Destruction of the Main Army of the Romans—Winter 
Quarters of Spartacus at Metapontem—Honor, Discipline 
and Temperance of the Workingmen—Proofs by Pliny and 
Plutarch—Coalition with the Organized Laborers of Italy— 
Uses of Gold and other Ornaments Forbidden—Wine Ban- 
ished—Great Numbers Employed in the Armories of 
Spartacus—Fifth Battle—Battle of Mt. Garganus—Ambus- 
cade of Arrius—Overthrow and Death of Crixus—Sixth Bat- 
tle—Spartacus Destroys the Consular Army of Poplicola— 
Seventh Battle—Great Conflict of the River Po—Overthrow 
of Cassius and Defeat of the 10,000 Romans—Spartacus, 
now Master, assumes the Offensive—Highth Battle—Lentu- 
lus Defeated; Great Army nearly annihilated—Mortifica- 
tion and Terror of the Romans—Ninth Battle—Mutina— 
Proconsul Cassius again Routed in a Disastrous Conflict 
with the wary Gladiator—Spartacus now obliged to contend 
with the Demon of Insubordination—Cragsus elected Consul 
—Reverses Begin—On down to Rhegium—Sedition, Treach- 
ery, Betrayal—Workingmen’s own Jealousies, Insubordina- 
tion and Lack of Diplomacy cause their fina] Ruin—Tenth 
Battle—Scaling of the Six-Mile Ramparts by Spartacus— 
Battle of Croton—Destruction of the Seceders, Granicus 
and Castus—Obstinate Fighting—Spartacus arrives and 
checks the Carnage—Petelia, the Eleventh Battle—Victory 
—Twelfth Battle; Silarus—Last and most Bloody En- 
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counter—Spartacus, stabbing his Horse, Rushes sword 
drawn, in search of Crassus—Heaps of the slain—Dying 
like a King—End of the War—The great Supplictum— 
Pompey and Crassus, emulous of meagre Honors—Inhuman 
Cruelties—Awful Wreaking of Vengeance on the Cross— 
Dangling Bodies of 6,000 Crucified Workingmen along the 
Appian Way. Thousands of Others crucified—Utter 
Failure of the Irascible Plan of Deliverance. 





As physical science informs us of convulsions in nature 
called by geologists, the Permian age which brought the 
paleozoic era to an end and left, after its prodigious up- 
heavals, the calm in which we live, so historical fragments 
and paleographs inform us of great social cataclysms 1m- 
mediately preceding the immense calm that began to en- 
velop human society during the reign of Augustus, rooted 
into it by the visit and labors of Jesus. The desperate so- 
cial upheaval here referred to—the last in the line—was 
that of the gladiators under Spartacus, B. C. 74-70. 

In introducing this mighty conflict of Spartacus—the 
greatest and last of all the ancient struggles coming into 
our categories of the “irascible” against the “coneupis- 
cent,” and undertaken by labor, in its plan of salvation 
from the horrors of slavery and suffering—we find it nec- 
essary to sketch an outline of the condition which matters 
were in during the century preceding the advent of Jesus, 
who was the next reformer in chronological order. 

Of all the methods of systematic cruelty practiced upon 
the ancient lowly, that of the gladiatorial games excelled; 
and it is our duty, in order that the reader may see the 
whole truth laid bare, which actuated this rebellion, to 
quote a few specimen descriptions of that ferocious amuse- 
ment, from the authors and the slabs. Athenzus, quoting 
the lost work of Nicolaus Damascenus, describes in un- 
mistakable language, the horrible custom common at that 
time. He says it was a common thing for rich men to 
invite guests to dinner and after the wine and other intox- 
icating stimulants began to madden them, to introduce glad- 
iators into some ring or private amphitheatre. As these 
poor creatures, driven by the foreman to fight, eut each 
others’ throats, boisterous applause and laughter at the 
scene were indulged in. Sometimes beautiful women were 
thus forced to attack and butcher each other in the same 
manner as the men. Large sums of money were paid for 
these innocent victims, for no other purpose than to toy 
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with this inhuman passion in the male and female guests, 

for beholding atrocities of this ghastly nature while they ~ 
wallowéd in inebriate and lascivious beastliness.1 Often 
small children were driven, naked into the arena, given 
knives, and forced, for the amusement of these truculent 
nobles, to struggle in the awful qualms of danger and 
death until the little innocents, one or more, fell dying 
in their bath of blood.! 

Gladiatorial games, as we have shown in our chapter 
on amusements, were the real origin of wakes; and of this 
we possess the evidence of Valerius Maximus. Some 264 
years before Christ, two brothers named Mareus and 
Decimus Brutus, on the death of their father, a lord of a 
gens, possessing slaves, held in his honor and at his fu- 
neral, a gladiatorial combat. There being no amphitheatre 
at that early date, the Forum Boarium was used, and a 
permit was granted by the city. Appius Claudius and 
M. Fulvius were the consuls.2— One need not wonder that 
a license was granted to butcher workingmen by a mon- 
ster like Appius Claudius. He hated them and was strug- 


1 Schambach, Der Italische Sklavenaufstand, S. 7-8, quotes in proof 
of this, Nicolaus Demascenas, indirectly as follows: ‘‘In the great 
work of Nicholas of Damascus the slave war was recounted in the 
110th book, from which we have a fragment that appears in 
Atheneus, IV, 153, F. This fragment is given by Miiller, in a 
Latin translation which I here give, on account of the Latin being 
generally more easy to read than the Greek. It is as follows; 
‘Nicholas of Damascus, a philosopher of the peripatetic sect, writes 
in his 110th book of histories these words, describing how they used 
to pair gladiators at their dinners: The Romans not only hold 
gladiatorial spectacles in the assemblages and amphitheatres, such as 
were borrowed from the Etruscan customs, but they also do it while 
at their banquets of guests. The way they do it is this: They 
invite their friends to a dinner; and between the courses they in- 
troduce, sometimes one, sometimes two, or sometimes three pairs of 
gladiators whom they exhibit to the guests in battle. In this manner 
after they have been gorged with wine and are full of sumptuous 
hilarity, the gladiators are ordered on the scene; and when one of 
them falls with his throat cut, the whole company of feasters fall 
to applauding, exhilarated by the spectacle. Indeed, there is proof 
that sometimes beautiful women whom the master has bought for 
the occasion, fight each other with steel. There are others also who 
say that even little boys below the age of puberty, contribute to the 
gratification of this delicious passion. But .the public who held such 
atrocities in detestation, ordered a law to stop it. The whole looks 
as if these dreadful things might have given a motive to the revolt 
of Spartacus.” 

2Valerius Maximus, De Spactaculis, 7. ‘‘The first gladiatorial 
function ever performed at Rome was in the Forum Boarium at the 
time Appius Claudius and M. Fulvius were consuls. It was given 
by M. and D. Brutus, in honor of their deceased father who was 
incinerated. A battle of athletes was arranged through the munifi- 


cence of M. Scaurus.” 
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gling to suppress them and their unions even at that early | 
time. Thyse, who arranged the Lugdunum edition of 
Valerius Maximus, adds that slaves were ‘sacrificed on fu- 
neral occasions of such men.*’ The origin then is fetish 
and belongs to, and must, like many other inhuman rites, 
and practices, be charged to religion. 

As an instance that gladiators were the game of priests 
and priesteraft not only at Rome, but even in North 
America among the less ancient Aztecs, we may cite Ban- 
eroft, on the Nahuas. He says, speaking of the feast of 
Xipe: “The next day another batch of prisoners called 
oavanti, whose top hair had been shaved, were brought 
out for sacrifice. In the meantime a number of young 
men also named tototecti, began a gladiatorial game, a 
burlesque on the real combat to follow, dressing themselves 
in the skins of the flayed (human) victims.” 

The story of these victims is told on the preceding page 
as follows: “Let us now proceed with the feast of Xipe. 
We left a part of the doomed victims on their way to 
death. Arrived at the summit «f the temple each one is 
led in turn to the altar of sacrifice, seized by the grim, 
merciless priests, and thrown upon the stone; the high- 
priest draws near, the knife is lifted, there is one great 
ery of agony, a shuffle of feet as the assistants are swayed 
to and fro by the death-struggles of their victim, then all 
is silent save the mutterings of the high-priest as high in 
air he holds the smoking heart, while from far down be- 
neath comes a low hum of admiration from the thousands 
of upturned faces.” * 

3 Thysii, Recensio nova Lugd. Batavorum, 1651: “"Runction of 
gladiators. The origin of the gladiatorial combats is in the funeral 
and comes from the Etruscans, although the Etruscans may possibly 
have derived it from the Greeks. But from whatsoever the source, 
the cause was the funeral, or burial. For inasmuch as it was for- 
merly believed that the souls of dead men were propitiated by human 
blood, they used to immolate their captives of war and even slaves 
of their own hearth and nourishment, to the funeral rites. After 
having been customary in placating the avengers of impiety, it dif- 
ferentiated into a source of voluptuousness; and thus the practice 
operated in two ways to propitiate the wise and great, and after- 
wards for funeral solemnities where feasts or banquets were given. 
Such is the gladiatorial function. So from this the fighters are 
called funereal or sepulchral gladiators. The gladiators, or, as Livy 
and others have it, ‘sladiatorial function,’ did not necessarily mean 
the function in this sense, but was the common or popular term in 
use when speaking of the amphitheatre.” Pp. 170-171. 

4 Bancroft, Native Races, Vol. II, pp. 358-359. These horrors were 
extracted from the histories of Las Casas, Clavigero, Gomorra and 


others. The Christians were furious against the practice and broke 
it up, for which they have been maligned. There seems indeed no. 
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This picture almost exactly corresponds with the gladia- 
torial horrors of the time of Spartacus at Rome, Capua 
and hundreds of provincial towns all over Italy. Where 
history fails the inscriptions come to the front with their 
irrepressible language, making up the gaps. These are 
seemingly innumerable. A peculiar character resembling 
the Greek theta expresses the violent death of the gladi- 
ator mentioned on the slab. Orelli’s catalogue entitled Res 
Scenica teems with them.> As a rule they may be consid- 
ered epitaphs; for after the dead gladiator had been 
dragged off the sands his body was generally given up to 
his friends, some of whom were organized in the numer- 
ous unions, and hence the occasional laudatory words on 
his character, his affection for his family, his skill in the 
use of weapons. 


doubt that in breaking it up they committed faults; but the great 
anti-slavery movement of Las Casas, which warred against every 
cruelty, freed Mexico from these two pests long ago. 

5 Orellius, Inscriptionum Latinarium Selectarum Collectio, Nos. 
2,551. ‘“‘Poetelius, a Syrian who teaches a gladiatorial school at 
Forina where you can buy or sell a lot for the ring.” 2,552 is a 
slab on which are lettered certain data about one Cornelius Frontin; 
how he won liberty at the great games and liberty for his children. 
It was found on the Appian Way and catalogued by Mur. No. 620, 
4; 2,554; 2,555 is one of which considerable mention has been made. 
“Inscriptions representing gladiators, that have been preserved in the 
museum at Rome and catalogued by Marini in his Records, vol. I, 
p. 165.” It is two inscriptions in one, recording the death by the 
steel of both. “Astianax came out victorious on the first day of 
the ninth month of the Roman year; although he lost his own life. 
One antagonist was Symmachus Maternus (or perhaps, a relative of 
Astianax on his mother’s side), who was skillful in the use of 
weapons.” So No. 2,556, remarkable inscriptions discovered at Pom- 
peii, showing that gladiators fought with wild beasts. Romenelli, 
Viaggio a Pompeii, Rome, I, p. 82. Another (No. 2,545), tells in 
the words of an epitaph, more than a chapter of history. A gladiator 
had fought eight times in these games before he fell, and so skill- 
fully had he despatched his fellow adversaries whom the bettors had 
pitted against him that he received floral decorations and much ap- 
plause. But we have not space to mention more than a few of the 
extremely numerous specimens. As to the average years which glad- 
iators lived we find these data carefully figured by Schambach from 
the inscriptions of Orelli. Schambach, studying the probable age of 
Spartacus from data given in various inscriptions, says: ‘Regard- 
ing his age, we have no historical reports from the ancients; yet in 
spite of this fact the age of Spartacus is by no means hard to get 
at. It is natural that people should have chosen young men; at any 
rate those not above middle age. The tombstones for gladiators that 
have come to our knowledge showing ages at the time they fell in 
battle, establish this fact. We find in Hegenbuch’s edition of Orell’s 
Inscriptions the following data of deaths of gladiators: No. 2,572 
gives the age of the gladiator, at 22 years. ‘No, 2,592 shows one wite 
fell at 27 years. No. 2,571, one who fell at 30. No. 2,590 gives 
the age at 46. Very rarely does the age of the gladiator rise above 
this latter figure. We shall consequently not miss far from the 
mark by setting the age of gladiators at something between 30 and 
40 years.” Italischer Sklavenaufstand, S. 15-16. 
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But nothing is more certain than that these poor peo- 
ple had a mutual or reciprocatory terror of these scenes 
which were almost sure to terminate only with their 
lives. 

When M. Valerius Leevinus died B. C. 200, his sons 
forced fifty of the old man’s slaves to begore his grave 
with their blood. Flaminius, 25 years later, on the occa- 
sion of his zather’s death, caused 74 gladiators who had 
been hired for the service, to balm with their blood his 
ghost about to be deposited under the sacred hearth. The 
emperor Trajan once ordered a vast gladiatorial orgie 
lasting 123 days. Not less than 10,000 gladiators were 
obliged to fight and die in the combat for the worse than 
beastly gratification of that degenerate humanity. 

At Capua, Pompeii, Preeneste, Ravenna, Alexandria in 
upper Htruria, even in Gaul and among the Germans, 
these games ‘of gladiatorial carnage were fashionable. 
Commodus upheld them, Domitian extended them, and 
finally, and to their shame be it said, even the Christians 
themselves left the noble principles and precepts of their 
master and for the paltry baubles of adulation and of im- 
perial favor, fell back into the ghastly heathenism of the 
amphitheatre. But fortunately for future civilization, 
this did not occur until the cult of the so-called early 
Christians had firmly taken root among workingmen, the 
terrible system’s victims; and even to this day it is this 
element that alone is manfully fighting and resisting 
cruelty. 

De Quincey, in his characteristic language, tells the 
story of Caligula who took delight in feeding the wild ani- 
mals of the amphitheatres with the quivering flesh of hu- 
man beings. He brings his story in, incidentally, as an 
instance as follows: 

“On some occasion it happened that a dearth prevailed, 
either generally of cattle, or of such cattle as were used 
for feeding the wild beasts reserved for the bloody exhibi- 
tions of the amphitheatre. Food could be had and per- 
haps at no very exorbitant price, but on terms somewhat 
higher than the ordinary market price. A slight excuse 
served with Caligula for acts the most monstrous. In- 
stantly repairing to the public jails and causing all the 
prisoners to pass in review before him custodiarwm seriem 
recognoscens, he pointed to two bald-headed men, and or- 


6 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, pp, 554-566. 
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dered that the whole file of the intermediate persons should 
be marched off to the dens of the wild beasts. ‘Tell them 
off? said he, ‘from the bald man to the bald man.’ Yet 
these were prisoners committed, not for punishment, but 
taaal.y, * 

From the earliest times of which history gives any rec- | 
ord, brigandage or marauding was not only common but in 
many countries quite popular. It was the natural out- 
come of the competitive system, forcing the patricians or 
gens families of high-born rank, to co-operate with each 
other, and in Greece, to form interprotective fratries, in 
Rome, curies,® which may be regarded as first evidences of 
that differentiation that made nations out of isolated fam- 
ilies.1° Much of this marauding spirit was the result of 
their abuse practiced against slaves whose intelligent sensi- 
bilities to maltreatment they little understood. Although 
those slaves had neither social or political liberty they 
had minds and strong physical vitality.11 These they 
often used in self defense. It was not uncommon for 
them to take control of their own lives, escape into the 
mountains whose caverns and jungles afforded them pro- 
tection, and organize nightly expeditions against those 
whom they considered their common foe. Some of them 
became bold and chivalrous bandits. Only on extremely 
rare occasions does their history appear in the writings of 
the chroniclers of their times probably because of the con- 
tempt for them as being mere property, which was enter- 

7De Quincy, Ancient Histories and Antiquities, pp. 88-9. 

8 Carey, Principles of Social Science, Vol. I, p. 139. Rent is 
original brigandage differentiated by refinement. ‘‘Opportunity makes 
the robber, and the most daring among them becomes the leader of 
the band. One by one, the people who desire to live by their own 
labor are plundered; and thus are they who prefer the work of 
plunder enabled to pass their time in dissipation. The leader divides 
the spoil, and with its help is enabled to augment the number of his 
followers, and thus to enlarge the sphere of his depredations. With 
the gradual increase of the little community, he is led, however, to 
commute with them for a certain share of their produce, which he 
ealls rent, or tax, or taille.” 

9¥For an interesting discussion of the gentes or gentiles which we 
designate the gens families, see Morgan’s Ancient Society, Chapter II, 
pp. 62-70. 

10 Florus, lib. III, cap. 20, § 1, (Fischer) denies this, unable to 
understand the possibility of equality by merit. ‘‘For although slaves 
are low in estate of manhood and fortune, and liable to punishment, 
yet they are a species of mankind.” (Note C). 

11 Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 118, Ohap. X. “The 
true meaning of family is property. It comprehends the land, the © 


house, the money, the slaves, etc.” The word thus developed politi- 
cally and covered cities and nations. i 
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‘tained by the ruling society, whose. interests the historians 
were often forced to serve. 

Historians were mostly of the aristocratic or noble 
stock; because, as their business was to record the deeds 
of heroes, the laboring race was considered too insignifi- 
cant to do that work. So in earlier times soldiers were 
of nobler stock than workingmen, for the same reason. 
Thus we find in almost every instance, that historians 
were of noble blood, while sculptors, architects, poets and 
teachers were descendants from the slaves.1? 

Among the most remarkable of the workingmen of an- 
cient days whose genius revolted into rebellion against 
the servile condition, was Spartacus. Judging from piece- 
meal evidence, scantily, and we might also say, stingily 
announced by the historians of his time, the deeds of 
Spartacus, for valor, for success, for magnitude, and for 
the terror they struck into the hearts of the proud Ro- 
mans, were equal if not superior to those of Hannibal. 
The more our investigation of the darkened facts reveals 
the sagacity and purity of this man, the more profound be- 
comes the respect and the more intense the admiration 
for him by all true lovers of gallantry and freedom. In 
fact, there are interests astir in the human breast which 
must lead to a more searching acquaintance with the 
fountains at the social penetralia of the times, that bub- 
bled forth under his terrible hand and shook the social and 
political world from center to surface, paling the senators 
and tribunes at Rome. 

Spartacus was, in all respects a workingman. He had 
no ornamental initials attached to his name, such as be- 
token any claim to privileged ancestry. It was simply 
Spartacus.1® 


12 Granier, Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres, Chap. XVI. Also Chap. 
XI. pp. 243-244: Lucian, Somnium. § 6-9; Consult Drumann’s 
remarks Arbeiter und Communisten in Griechenland und Rom., S. 29- 
80. Miller, Origin of Ranks, Chap. VI, p. 243; “The ancient insti- 
tution by which every one who is able to bear arms is required to 
appear in the field at his own charge.” This of itself precludes the 
lowly who have no such economical means, from being soldiers, and 
shows the entire absence in the early ages, of the now prevailing 
socialistic mode of levying and supporting armies by the state. See 
also Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans: “The con- 
tempt against trades expressed by Cicero is further illustrated by the 
fact of tradesmen being with few exceptions debarred from serving in 
the legions;’’ Drumann, Idem Rémischer Abschnitt, S. 106, sq. Dich- 
ter, confirms the statements that poets, artists and other workers were 
of the lowly class. 


13 Flor., III, 20, 1. “The war that was instigated by Spartacus 
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Like all other prominent persons without the prestige 
of high rank to build from, Spartacus rose by his own 
genius. He arose amongst his fellow slaves in the year 
74 before Christ. This was precisely the time correspond- 
ing with the movement of the Roman Senate to suppress 
the right of organization; 1* and serves as additional evi- 
dence that the suppression of organization among work- 
ing people was followed by a great struggle. The first 
appearance of Spartacus appears to have been sixteen 
years before the law was passed suppressing the ancient 
right of organization.1> It seems evident, that threats 
against the Jus coeundi, or law permitting free organiza- 
tion, were, at the time Spartacus makes his appearance, 
being pushed, with great fury by the nobility, on the slim 
pretext that they were corrupting the politics as well as 
the general morals of Rome.1¢ But we know from the 


the general, I am at a loss to find a name for.’’ Mommsen, History 
of Rome, vol. IV, p. 102, Harpers’ ed., tries, because his deeds were 
of so prodigious a magnitude, to make him a member of a noble 
family of the Spartocids; but the name he trumps up to serve this 
silly conceit is not Spartacus at all; it was Spardokos, and the family 
was far from the home of our hero while the time of their career 
was equally distant. Mommsen’s exact words translated are: ‘‘Spar- 
tacus, perhaps a scion of the noble family of the Spartocids which at- 
tained even to royal honors in its Thracian home and in Panticapeum, 
had served among the Thracian auxiliaries in the Roman army, had 
deserted and gone as a brigand to the mountains, and had been there 
recaptured and destined for the gladiatorial games.’ Schambach 
makes this vaguely conjectural, and succeeds only in repeating the 
well-known fact that in Thrace the names Sportox, Sportokos and Spar- 
dokas were about as common as our name Smith. He says, (Italische 
Sklavenaufstand), 8. 15: “That Spartacus was a Thracian by birth 
is a matter on which all information agrees. Plutarch even adds 
that he was of a nomadic tribe. Steven of Byzantium mentions a 
Thracian city of the same name. From Thucydides, II, 101, we 
learn that there was a royal dynasty of the Thracian house of Odrysez. 
bearing the name Spardokos. We are shown by the inscriptions and 
coins that the name Spartokos was common among the rulers along 
the Bosphorus. Compare Boéckh, Body of Greek Inscriptions, vol. II, 
91. It is possible, therefore, that our Spartacus, in his own country, 
might have been clothed with the rank of nobility.” 

14 See account of this suppression together with the efforts of 
Clodius and Cicero for and against it, in chapter xiii. Trade Unions. 

15 Mommsen, De Oollegiis et Sodalictis Romanorum, p. 73. “On 
the laws that were enacted against the unions.’ “Usque ad finem 
seculi septimi liberum jus coeundi mansit.” The year 4b Urbe Oon- 
dita 700. Seculum septimum, was B. O. 58. 

16 Mommsen says that Asconius refers to the year 65 before Christ 
in the following words: “Frequently they organized communistic 
societies without authority of the public statutes, out of the quarrel- 
some elements of the people, who thus became a public nuisance .. . 
and on this account many of the unions were afterwards suppressed 
by law.” Of course these “societies of pretentious men without au- 
thority” to which Asconius refers, are the trade and other labor 
unions. (Ascon., In Cornel. p. 75). 
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accounts of the Gracchi that a furious dissention was all 
along, raging against the unions and in favor of the sup- 
pression of the law engraved upon the Twelve Tables 
which permitted free organization; and the fierce hatred 
of the patrician minority of the Roman people, who were 
assuming and monopolizing the public lands contrary to 
the Licinian law—a dead letter—had by no means 
died out..7 The fact is, that although this great 
social feud had not cropped out in the time of the ap- 
pearance of Spartacus so as to be much mentioned in any 
record of the time, yet it was there, ready to be kindled 
into flame at any moment and by any daring adventurer. 

The most terrible enemy of the plebeians, or, as we 
prefer to call them, the working classes, was Cicero,!® 
whose sense of justice was confined to his own interpre- 
tation of laws favoring the privileged class, or gens fam- 
ilies. Strange to say, in the year 70 B. C., he was in the 
act of prosecuting Verres, the preetor of Sicily, for acts of 
rapacity which it was feared would again cause the ser- 
vile war to flame forth in that island; a subject concern- 
ing which we shall soon have more to say; but a short 
time afterwards we find him violently lampooning the 
workingmen at Rome in his defense of the laws restrict- 
ing their organization. We also find him slurring Clodius, 
whose powerful eloquence succeeded in vindicating them 
for a time and in bringing odium upon his name. Study- 
ing the causes of the servile war of this period from a 
consultation of the changes which occurred in the Roman 
law, and bearing, at the same time, a close scrutiny of the 
chronicled events such as are sparingly afforded by his- 
torians, together with such as we find engraved on the 


17 Centralization of wealth upon individuals was at this time about 
at its highest pitch. Formerly even the lords sometimes worked on 
these farms. Pliny can hardly believe it, though he enumerates many, 
Nat. Hist. XVIII, 3. Plutarch, Solon, also speaks of it. But work- 
ing with one’s own hands in agriculture had disappeared by the time of 
Spartacus and everything was now done by slaves and freedmen. 
See Wallace, Nwmber of Mankind, p. 123, referring to Plutarch, 
Solon. Solon finding that the very poorest freedmen who, if they did 
not get work, were seized and sold, took their part and must there- 
fore be classed among the earliest labor reformers on record. Not 
only Spartacus but great numbers at his time and before were seized 
and sold into slavery. See Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXI, De 
653, 9th edition. Agathocles tyrant of Syracuse after murdering 10,000 
of the people of Segesta had sold the rest into slavery. B. ©. 307. 
Schambach, S. 1-2, Zahl der Sklaven. 

‘18 As an evidence that Cicero hated the plebeians we have in many © 
places, quoted his own words in our copious annotations, q. v. in 
chapters on Trade Unions. 
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tablets of the unions before and after the promulgation 
of the restrictions to labor organizations, we cannot but 
see that the wide-spread disaffection called the servile war 
of Spartacus 1° must have been largely caused by the law 
prohibiting and threatening to prohibit free right of 
combination, 

Though little is known of the birth of Spartacus, the 
legend goes that his father whom he much loved was also 
a captive slave; and that the young son of 15 years, as he 
held the head of his dying parent, chained and nailed to 
the trunk of a tree, is conjured by the old man to avenge 
his death 2° and that, like Hannibal, he then and there 
vowed vengeance upon his powerful enemies,2! and in con- 
sequence his terrible spring at Rome in riper years was 
in obedience to promise. All this must, for want of proof, 
be regarded as romance. But we come to the recital of 
more solid facts. 

Spartacus, in the year B. C. 74, was a man of giant 
frame, handsome, of white complexion with an abundance 
of dark ringlets, and possessed of an affable bearing, win- 
ning and yet severe in its magnetic aptitude for eommand. 
He was young for one of his experience, knowledge and 
judgment of the world. He had been a shepherd on 
his native plains in Thracian Greece.2?, While engaged 
at this bucolic calling he made companionship with other 
young men unfitted for this dreamy life. They attached 
themselves to habits of the numerous’ mountaineers 
who sallied from their cabins at convenient times and at- 
tacked Roman soldiers who often marched through the 
country during those days of war and invasion. At any 
rate, we first find him at Capua, a city situated about 
twenty miles north from Naples. We also have evidence 7% 
that he had been captured in Thrace, taken forcibly to 


19 Florus, III, 20, init, ennobles it with the appellation, ‘“Bellum 
Spartacium.” ? 

20 Vela, the Italian sculptor executed a group of statues portraying 
this scene, which were set up in London in 1862. Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel, Art. Spartacus. 

21 ‘Speech of Spartacus: A group sculptured in marble by Bar- 
rias, 1872; Spartacus the father of the hero, appears chained and 
nailed to the trunk of a tree, about to expire, etc.’ See Dictionnaire 
Universel, Art. Spartacus. 

22 See International Encyclopedia; La Rousse, Dictionnaire Univer- 
sel, Article, Spartacus; Schambach, Italische Sklavenaufstand, V, 15, 
“That Spartacus was a Thracian by birth, is agreed to by all ac- 
counts of him.’’ Consult also Florus, ey 20; Appian, I, 116-121, 
Orosius, Historiarum Adversus Paganos, ME 

23 Plutarch, Crassus, 8. 
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Capua as a prisoner and on account of his powerful phy- 
sique and peculiarly fine appearance, was trained in a 
school of gladiators by the master teacher of athletic 
games, Lentulus Batiatus. Capua was then a consider- 
able city of Italy. It was celebrated for its extravagance 
and luxury. In the heart of an exceedingly fertile re- 
gion, its indolent patrician inhabitants had usurped the 
ager publicus which during the happier days of the gol- 
den age of Rome had been farmed by labor unions or 
colleges under the celebrated provisions of Numa Pom- 
pilius and Solon.2* The ager publicus was the public land. 
It was property in common which belonged to the State.25 
The Licnian Law, or the memory of the defunct statute 
having this title, was at that moment a bone of conten- 
tion. Spurius Cassius long before the Twelve Tables were 
engraved or the decemvirate created, had made a strong 
effort in behalf of the unions, or order of the united la- 
borers, one of the great branches of that labor organiza- 
tion indirectly provided for by Numa. The eco-operators 
or amalgamated societies for victualing the inhabitants of 
Rome .were necessary to the life of the state.2® Their 
business had been to attend to the farming of the ager 
publicus or lands belonging to the state. It is an unhappy 
characteristic of individual wealth, however, to love the 
boasted social gulf separating them from labor; and as 
certain individuals grew enormously rich and politically 
powerful they committed encroachments upon the ancient 
system of supplying the people with provisions as it were, 
by communistic means. The trade unionists or socialists 
were gradually encroached upon by these wealthy ‘gentes, 
or patricians who pushed slaves out upon the ager pub- 
licus, driving off the unionists and their system by slow 
degrees, substituting for them abject and degraded toil, 
and maddening the collegia or unions who took advantage 
of their organizations to discuss this grievance, a political 
as well as a social one.2? There were at Rome good men 

24 Digest, lib. xlvii, tit. 22, leg. 4, and the law of the Twelve Tables 
there spoken of by Plut., Numa, xviii. 

25 See Licinian law and the Agrarian conflicts, Plut., Titus Grac- 
chus. Also the Encyclopedias, Art. Agrarian Law. 

26 See Victwalers, in Chap. xvi. pp. 350-360. Also consult Granier, 
Histoire des Olasses Ouvriéres, Ohap. xii, explaining how the trade 
unions were employed by the Roman government. 

27In addition to our own copious figures on the importation of 


slave—in other words cheap labor, we quote Schambach as follows: 
“From this reflex of humanity as one views it in the light of a fresh 
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as well as bad among the rulers in power. At all times 
these are to be seen in Roman history. Spurius Cassius, 
a consul, got a law passed restoring these lands, which 
had been arbitrarily taken possession of, because he found 
that the wrong had already begun, in his early time to 
produce poverty. But the patricians arrogantly ignored 
the measure, or rather fought it down. Great estates 
manned by slaves appeared on the public domain to which 
the optimates had no right whatever, except that of ‘su- 
perior force, prestige and tact. Thus, on the one hand, 
in many places, especially in the particular territory south 


and east of Rome, of which Capua was a fruitful center, 


the ancient collegia or labor organizations were gradually 
driven together into cities, and the slaves of conquest 
and slaves of birth from.the gens who were everywhere 
numerous, were forced 78 to delve for rapacious masters, 
without remuneration, under the tyrannical lash of for- 
eign mercenary drivers.?? 

The same state of things continued until the time of 
Appius Claudius, one of the Roman decemvirs, whose 
business as a decemvir was, per se to carry out the law of 
Cassius, restoring the public domain to the people. What 
was this decemvirate created for? History is exceedingly 
explicit and unanimous in stating the functions of the de- 
cemvirate—decemviri legibus scribendis.°° They were cre- 


power overwhelming the world, the regular demand of business enter- 
prise was satisfied. All the time there were multitudes of slaves im- 
ported to Italy from the north, from the regions of the Black Sea, 
from Syria and Lybia through slave merchants. For a long time 
Delos was the head-quarters of this business. At the time of its high- 
est success, which was about B. C. 100, no less than 10,000 slaves 
are said to have been landed here in a single day. It is self-evident 
that Rome was an important center of the slave trade. How the 
slave dealers came in possession of their wares was never questioned. 
Kidnaping by land and sea constituted the man-hunt such as is to- 
day being carried on in Africa. It was no uncommon thing to see 
a great multitude brought in who had been victimized through secret 
machinations and private feuds as well as those coming into posses- 
sion of ere by exchange and barter.’ Der Italische Sklavenauf- 
stand, S. 

28 Donate Strabo, VI, p. 250, see also Liiders’ Dionysische Kiinst- 
ler: ‘‘Pyrrhus, who had been called by the people of Tarentum as 
an aid against the Romans, in order to help the effeminate citizens, 
forbade the communistic table or Greek system of taking their meals 
in common, as one of his first regulations.’’ Also Schambach’s Jtal- 
ischer Sklavenaufstand, VI, S. 17. 

29 For accounts of the enormous slave populations of different eras, 
see Schambach, Italischer Sklavenaufstand, I, 1-4. Biicher, Avf- 
stinde der wnfreien Arbeiter, S. 26, 36, 65, 84. Drumann, Arbeiter 
und Communisten, S. 24, 156, 64 and our own chapters. 

80 Livy, III, 
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ated for the express purpose of carrying out the law of 
the Twelve Tables, one special provision in which was to 
encourage the organization of the free labor element; 
which organization, as a business compact, was to till the 
ager publicus on shares and furnish the people food and 
other necessities therefrom. 

Appius Claudius must, especially from a standpoint of 
sociology, ever be regarded as one of those black and 
morally nauseating buzzards at which an _ oceasional 
glimpse is had by the disgusted sensibilities of the vir- 
tuous as they climb down the ladder of time. He was, 
in a most strangely surreptitious manner, the arch enemy 
of the very measure he was elected to defend! In war, 
his best soldiers, the mercenarit, forsook him. In morals, 
he was a cruel and villamous libertme and his rape of 
Virginia,*! under pretense that she was one of the “mis- 
erable proletaries” who bore the taint of labor and that 
therefore, the laws of chivalry and of common decency 
did not reach her ease, together with the terrible death 
of the poor girl at her father’s hand, ended in bringing 
the tyrant to prison and a violent end.®? 

The inimical inroads upon the ager publicus, and the 
consequent ruin of the common people instigated by Ap- 
pius Claudius and his band of patrician adherents created 
so great a defection among the plebeians that in B. C. 
366, the famous Licinian law, de modo agri was ealled into 
being by Stolo, a low-born himself. It was, in reality, a 
regulation institutmg a system of small holdings; for un- 
der it one of the consuls was to be a man of the people 
and no one rich or poor could be allowed more than 500 
acres of the public land. This celebrated law, of Licinius 
Stolo, a plebeian, which may be regarded as one of the 
primitive causes of those great social wars and agrarian 
contentions such as brought Rome to her phenomenal de- 
cline, was also doomed to defeat. By the time of the re- 

31 Livy, III, 55, 56, 57. Dionys. of Harlicarn. 

82 Livy, Libri Historiarum, III, 57. “And they built the prison 
which is said to have been called the ‘home of the Roman proletaries.’ 
Thus, in order that he niight call out at any time, and often, that is, 
in order that he might frequently, and again and again be her judge 
and lest she should resist him, and vindicate herself through the law, 
he took away her liberty and reduced her to a slave. If she did 
not succumb, he could in this case, order her to prison and in chains. 
Seldom was there ever such a commotion of human feelings, or such 
a power of the people, determined to bring him to punishment; for 


they saw by this, how easily their own liberty might be taken away. 
So Appius Claudius was thrown into prison.” 
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volt of Spartacus we find, on every side of the metropolis, 
the grandees occupying the land, living in luxury, while 
the land which for many centuries had been cultivated 
by the comparatively free laborers or freedmen, was now 
laboriously worked by degraded slaves, ready to revolt 
and watching their opportunities for revenge. 

We are now prepared to resume the thread of our nar- 
rative. Young Spartacus, a workingman, in every sense,?* 
by birth from an earth-born family, by accident of capture 
and by sale as a slave, was assigned to the exciting and 
dangerous labors of a gladiator. His task was the revolt- 
ing one of amusing the non-laboring grandees, their la- 
dies and fashionable pets, the indolent and proud, who 
languidly sought in the game, the wager, the bagnio, the 
amphitheatre and its bloody combats, a gratification of 
their passion for these scenes of ancient life. The ruins of 
the great marble-faced amphitheatre of Capua where Spar- 
tacus is supposed to have killed many of his own comrades 
in misfortune, are still an object of attraction to travelers.’* 
Capua was at that time a large city. It lay on the Vol- 
turnus, a beautiful river of Campania flowing from the 
Samnian Appenines westward into the Mediterranean 
through mountain gorges, valleys and plains, watering 
some of the most fruitful lands of that magnificent penin- 
sula. These delightful and fruitful fields had been the 
ager publicus since 363 years before Christ; but like many 
of the vast estates of the republic, had by the time of our 
hero, become private manorial grounds tilled by slaves. 

Spartacus had previously had some military experience 
of a low order; *® for it is certam that he was a prisoner, 
having deserted the alliance in which he was treated as a 
servant—a humiliation his spirit was too proud to bear— 
and being recaptured, was sold into slavery. 

There was at Capua, in addition to the amphitheatre, 
a school, probably of importance enough to secure for its 
enterprising proprietor, Lentulus Batiatus, a considera- 
ble income. Plutarch expressly states that most of the 


83 Dr. Schambach’s effort to prove him to have had a recognized 
family, is without foundation in fact. 

84 See Rinaldo, Memoria Istoriche Della Oitta di Oapua. 

35 ‘‘He had served in the legions as an auxiliary; but being too 
proud to accept a species of servitude disguised in the name of the 
‘alliance,’ he had deserted at the head of a company of his fellow 
citizens. But being caught and sold, his courage and physical powers 
were forced into play as a gladiator.” Le Rousse, Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel. 











“gladiators were Thracian Gauls, and farther 








Spartacus from having come to this fate, by amy crimes | 
he had committed.s* He was foreed there by the injus- : 
tice of his master. It seems to have been the opinion of p 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, that Roman gladiators were 
superior to the Gaul or other imported contestants at the 
Pompeian, and of course, the Capuan amphitheatres; and ; 
we are to infer from him that Roman vigor and strength 
were superior to all other even at the metropolis of Rome. 
But we must ever bear in mind that this Roman blood 

was native; that although it was servile by heredity through 

long generations from plebeian parentage as the element ; 
of outeasts, yet it was actually Roman blood; while the 4 
Thracian element was actually of Greek blood, and that 
in consequence a giadiatorial fight between a Thracian 
Greek and a Roman stirred up the Roman spirit of emu- 
lation on grounds of national pride; since they fancied 
they beheld in the bloody duel a recapitulation of the = 
more serious conflicts with Pyrrhus or Mithridates. We 
know that on oeeasions of the games at the amphitheatres, 
when Romans were to meet Gauls or Greeks, the adver- 
tisements were. more pronounced and the betting ran 
ruinously high among the rich frequenters of the ring. 
Undoubtedly Spartacus, who spoke Greek and Latin with 
facility, was aware of this. He had, as a scholar under 
Lentulus Batiatus, either in the open functions or at re- ; 
hearsals, severely punished, by his giant muscular force 
and mastership of the art of swordsmanship and pugilism, . 
many wretches whose lot lke his own was to measure F 
strength and science alike with friend and foe. 

But although of prodigious courage, aptness and phys- 
ieal- energy, Spartacus was humane and generous; and a 
his nature revolted against the hideous character of his 

38 Plutarch, Mareus Crassus, 8: “He met with some gladiators be ; 
longing to a certain Lentulus Batistus st Capua, many whom were 
Gauls and Thracians.’ Florus, Annales, ITT, 20: “Simee they had 4 
already done menial work in the army, they were ordered to act as Ps 
gladiators—a sort of infamous human creature of the meanest quab a 
ity and a butt of derision; yet they brought on a calamity.” So alse a. 
Schambach, Jtalische Sklavenaufstand, VI. S. 18-19, whe pats the 4 
proportion one-third Thracians afd two-thirds Gauls in the armies of 
Spartacus: “They now elected the Thracian, Spartacus merabin- ‘ 
chief, and the two Gauls, Crixus and CEnemaus, as generals of the ; 
second degree. It is with extreme probability, Judging from the rete 4 
which decided this result, that we can set dewn the proportion of the 3] 
Thracians as one-third, and that of the Gauls as twothirds—a pre- 


portion which does not materially vary in the coming course af . 
events.” 
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employment. He loved the memory of his native hills 
and valleys. His central desire was to reach home and 
spend in quiet the remainder of his eventful life. Be- 
sides, his wife, also a Thracian Greek, was ever at his side 
with her loving tones of encouragement. Plutarch says 
that she was possessed of the gift of divination. He re- 
lates that Spartacus when taken prisoner was first brought . 
to Rome to be sold. While there, a serpent was once, as 
he slumbered, discovered twining ecaressingly about his 
head and locks; whereupon on inquiry by superstitious 
people, as to the import of this strange action of the gods, 
she answered in her public capacity as retainer to the 
orgies of Bacchus, that this conduct of the friendly reptile 
betokened that her husband would rise to be great and for- 
midable, and die happy!** Unfortunately for the Ro- 
mans he rose to be formidable to say the least. 

But whatever the vicissitudes of Spartacus at Rome, it 
is certainly at Capua, many miles from the eternal city, 
that we must introduce him. He must have been sent to 
the Capuan school of gladiators to be trained in the 


87 Plutarch, Marcus Crassus, 8: “It is said when he was first 
brought to Rome to be sold, a serpent was seen twisted about his face 
as he slept. His wife, who was of the same tribe, having the gift 
of divination, and being a retainer besides to the orgies of Bacchus, 
said, it was a sign that he would rise to something very great and 
formidable, the result of which would be happy. This woman still 
lived with him, and was the companion of his flight.” According to 
Tacitus, however, she was a German; for in his Germanie, a curious 
chapter occurs in her praise, setting her forth as an example of the 
heroism of the ancient German women. See Jnfra., p. 264, note 73. 
We quote the excellent statement of Schambach on this point: JItalische 
Sklavenaufstand, V, S. 16. “So far as the previous vicissitudes in 
the life of Spartacus are concerned, this holds good; that he had for 
a time been a soldier in the Roman militia, with pay; probably in the 
force of the proconsul P. Claudius, who had been assigned io the 
work of breaking down what remained of the free ranks of the 
Macedonian Thracians. He had in this service probably acquired that 
exact knowledge of Roman military tactics which was an indispensable 
condition to his future victories. According to Florus, he then de- 
serted and became a marauding guerrilla. He was taken prisoner while 
in this capacity. Appian does not coincide with this view where 
(book I, 116), he says: ‘Being sold as a prisoner of war to be one of 
the gladiators.’ Neither does Varro’s fragment (Oharis, I, 108), 
where he says: ‘Spartacus, who was innocent, was thrown as a glad- 
iator, to be killed with steel;’ since they speak against the testimony 
of Florus. We are informed by Plutarch (Orassus, 8), that ‘he first 
came into Rome on sale;’ that he had many a time changed owners 
before he came to the Capuan fighting school of Lentulus Batiatus. 
Plutarch also relates an anecdote of him after his arrival in Rome, to 
the effect that a snake once coiled itself about him in his sleep and 
that a female Thracian fortune-teller interpreted the circumstance to 
mean that ‘he was to become great and feared, and even to his un- 
happy end, happy.’—a prophecy which, especially in its last part, 
leaves nothing more to wish for,” 
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science of those ferocious combats with an object of being 
sent back to Rome prepared ad gladiwm or ad ludum,** 
for the amphitheatre which afterwards, at the Coliseum 
became the scenes of brutalities and abominations, such 
as the world has seldom witnessed. Neither are we pre- 
pared to state whether Batiatus the lanista or “butcher- 
master” of Capua, was to prepare him for the full armor 
games of the hoplomachi or for the deadly Thracian dag- 
ger duels “to promote the pleasure of gentlemen.” *® But 
for whatever exact purpose he was designed at the arena 
they were doomed to disappointment. 

At Capua there was at that moment an organization of 
the unguentarii *° who furnished, it is said, all Italy with 
perfumes of the richest quality and who in earrying on 
this trade under the rules of their collegium or labor union 
realized, so long as the ancient law applied in their ease, 
a good livmg as wage earners. Considering the amount 
of demand for such an article im the most extravagant 
and luxurious era of Roman wealth, we must imfer that 
the business employed a large number of people. But 
just at this moment the senate at Rome was seriously 
contemplating the suppression of the trade unions. We 
know that this contemplated suppression was desperately 
resisted both by the unions and some of the tribunes of 
the people and other men of power; and if we are to sup- 
pose that the men were as keenly on the alert in those 
days as they now are, we cannot but imagine that their 


38To be killed by decree of law, or to be saved after three years 
of service, in successful competitive fights. Very few ‘ad ludum gladi- 
ators, ever came out alive. 

89 Florus, Annales, III, 20, § 8: ‘Nor did he decline his pay, as 
a soldier of Thrace. From a soldier, he became a deserter; from that, 
J robber and then a gladiator, doing duty to the amusement of gen- 

emen.’ 

40 Unguentarti; see Ohapter xix, on Trade Unions, Capua is also 
the seat of the curious historical inscription of Aquillius, (Orelli, In- 
scriptionum Latinarum Oollectio, No. 3, 308), which speaks of the 917 
runaway slaves restored by him to their masters,- during the great 
Sicilian Slave war, (Chap. xi, Athenion), which could not have been 
inscribed more than about 17 years before. We therefore quote the 
inscription entire as it furnishes evidence of what must have been 
the state of feeling with working people at the time the war with 
Spartacus broke out at Capua: ‘“‘M. Aquillius and M. F. Gailus were 
proconsuls at the time I was marching from South Italy to Capua. 
Along the highway of Pontis I put registers showing the number cap- 
tured, as follows: 2 at Nuceria; 123 at Capua; 73 at Murianum: 
123).at Cosanum ; 180 at Valencia. On the strait were put 231 and 
at Rbhegium 237. In_the stretch from Capua to Rhegium, 1,321. 
And also at the time I was pretor in Sicily, I captured 917 Italian 
slayes and returned them (to their owners), to cultivate the land.” 
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influence if not their numbers, were lent toward kindling 
this servile war. For this reason if for no other, it is 
highly important that we should know this story. 

The auspices were all favorable to Spartacus while at 
Capua, who, together with 200 of the Thracian, Gallic and 
Roman gladiators, plotted a measure for escape. The 
plan was to stealthily secure the knives and other arti- 
cles to be found in the kitchens and eating rooms of the 
institution, and with these, make a rush in a body for the 
principal doorway which was guarded by Roman *! soldiers. 
Just before the appointed moment arrived, however, a cer- 
tain person enrolled in the conspiracy let his courage for- 
sake him; or it may be, was bribed by secret detectives to 
reveal the truth. However this may have been, a dash by 
the officers of the law was suddenly made for the arrest 
of the insurrectionists, which would have succeeded had 
not Spartacus put his utmost efforts forth to prevent it— 
being actually ahead of time. As it was, 78 of the most 
trustworthy and daring burst through the door into the 
street and thence out of town. The 78 men * had suc- 
ceeded in providing themselves with long knives and any 
other things they could lay hands on which could be used 
as weapons.‘ 


41 Appian, Historia Romana, I, 116: “About this time gladiators 
were brought to Italy and lodged at Capua to be trained for the show. 
Spartacus a Thracian by race, who had been a soldier in the Roman 
army, and who, as a prisoner of war, was sold for a gladiator, being 
one of them, persuaded some 70 of the most daring to make an es- 
cape, pleading that a forceable attempt at liberty was better than to 
be butchered at the amphitheatrical spectacle; and arming his fellow 
adventurers with cudgels of wood and knives, they forced the guards 
and escaped to Mt. Vesuvius.” Plutarch, Crassus, 8, (Langhorne), 
says: “One Lentulus Batiatus kept at Capua a number of gladiators, 
the greatest part of whom were Gauls and Thracians; men not re- 
duced to that employment for any crimes they had committed, but 
forced upon it by their master. Two hundred of them, therefore, 
agreed to make their escape. Though the plot was discovered, three- 
score and eighteen of them, by their extreme vigilance, were before- 
hand with their master, and sallied out of town, having first seized all 
the long knives and spits in a cook’s shop.” 

42 Florus, Annales, III, 20, puts it at 30: “With scarcely more 
than 30 men of his own fortune they forced themselves out of Capua.’ 
Plutarch says 78; and this best agrees with others. 

43 Plutarch, Marcus Crassus, 9, in relating these things speaks very 
bitterly against them, as being mere barbarians: ‘They first com- 
pelled their best comrades to leave Capua and seizing weapons suit- 
able for fighting, safely got away; and luckily, as they got hold of 
more, they threw away their old weapons as barbarous, unworthy the 
dignity of gladiators.’”’ Florus and Cicero put the number of the first 
gladiators down as low as possible. Cicero says, speaking of Sicily: 
“In the insurrection of Spartacus there were very few at first. But 
what evil would those fellows not have done in so small an island!” 
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The first battle was fought with the troops of the gar- 
rison at Capua, and if we are to eredit the hints of Plu- 
tarch the conflict must be considered both the opening 
battle and victory of Spartacus. The Capuan troops, after 
the escape of the seventy-four, attacked them, as they 
gained the gates and passages into the open road; but 
by some dexterous charge were defeated by the gladia- 
tors and compelled to return empty-handed to the gar- 
rison. They took the main road, presumably the Appian 
- Way, which, leading from Rome through the city of 
Capua, joms the Via Aquilia about five miles to the south 
of this place. The Via Aquilia, parting from the Appian 
Way to the right, leads almost directly to the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius, a distance from Capua of nineteen or 
twenty miles. It was on this march that the fugitives met 
some wagons loaded with a quantity of daggers, swords 
and knives which they were taking to the eity. These 
weapons were to be used by gladiators in th» arena; and 
it is not unlikely that they were intended for these fugi- 
tives’ own use at the Capuan amphitheatre. Implements 
so much needed were, of course, instantly seized, though 
not without a fight. Thus equipped they reached a 
mountain ledge in safety. On personal inspection of the 
place we are inclined to conjecture that Spartacus and 
his friends first reached the northeasterly base of Vesu- 
vius, or that part which is now the fragment of the vol- 
cano 44 and known as the “Somma,”’ whose separate peak 
five miles eastward from the crater is called the “Punta del 
Nasone” and is nearly 4,000 feet above the sea which is 
visible to the westward. At that time, before the eruption, 
it must have been 5,000 or 6,000 feet high. 

Here the fugitives took refuge among the crags and 
wild vines that overhung the mountain side. It was at a 
point where there was but one approach, that they fixed 
their first resting place. This was a projecting table-rock 
which shelved forward over a craggy precipice embowered 


Cicero, Ad Atticum, Liber VI, Epistola, 2. Florus, Annales, IIT, 20, 
§ 1, declares there were scarcely more than 30 who escaped with 


Spartacus: “Spartacus, Crixus and @inomaus broke out of the ring 
school of Lentulus and with scarcely more than 380 men of their own ~ 


sort, escaped from Capua.” Consult also Frontin, LXXIV, 1, 5, 21; 
Vellejus Paterculus, II, 30, 6. 

44 Vesuvius was not known to have ever had an eruption at that 
time. Appian, Historia Romana, I, 116, only says: “en to Besbion 
oros anephugen.” Plutarch who must have borrowed from Sallust 
(see Schambach, S. 9), is our principal source for these details. 
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in the foliage of wild grape vines.“* Here, on a crag ris- 
ing perpendicularly over an immense chasm, the little 
band pitched their tents. They held a council of war and 
elected Spartacus commander-in-chief and Crixus and 
(nomaus,** his lieutenants. Spartacus, now in full com- 
mand, immediately began to exercise those gifts of genius, 
foresight and power which have covered one of the most 
brilliant military pages in the history of either ancient or 
modern times.** ' 

As might be expected, the people of Capua were filled 
with terror at the escape of the gladiators.4® There was 
a feelmg of shame and humiliation based upon the fact 
that the rebels were slaves. To combat with equals had 
ever been the pride of Rome; but to bring her noble arms 
to bear against a thing so low and hateful in the scale of 
being as a servile revolt was, from a social point of view, a 
national degradation and a disgrace. 

Nevertheless, the report reached Rome that the giladia- 
tors under Spartacus, the prophetic giant, had revolted 
and escaped to the mountains, and a large detachment of 
troops, who were probably stationed at Capua, was sent 
out under the command of the Roman pretor, Clodius 
Glaber, to subdue them.*® One account gives the number 


45 La Rousse, Dictionnaire Universel, Art. Spartacus, see also 
Plutarch, Marcus Orassws, VIII, 1X 

46 Flor., III, 20, § 1. Same as note 43 at the close. 

47 Schambach, Der Italische Sklavenaufstond, V, 8S. 15. “Plu- 
tarch says: ‘People generally call it the Spartacan war’ and Florus, 
who designates the Sicilian labor war the war of the slaves, sets 
the caption, ‘Spartacan war,’ which brings this Italian insurrection 
likewise among the great wars of Rome, like the Hannibalic, the 
Sertorian and the Mithridatic wars, in which a single person ex- 
hibits such superior qualities. as to constitute the soul of the con- 
flict, that it takes its name from him. In fact, we find other 
weighty references to this, among the Roman authors. Augustin, in 
De Oivitate Dei, III, 26; Ampelius, Book of Memory, chapters 41 
and 45, calling it the servile war; Cwsar, Gallic Wars, book I, 
40, calling it the slave insurrectionary war; Frontin; Orosius: ‘This 
war of the runaways or as I may more correctly call it, war of the 
gladiators.’ But in all these appellations the main idea is ex- 
pressed, that the glory of the strikers, or insurrectionists, must not 
come down to posterity except as the hated and despised leaders.” 

48In further proof that originally the paterfamilias had the right 
to enslave or even kill his children, see Canon Lightfoot, on The 
Collossians, p. 812, quoting the Digest, i, 6. ‘‘Slaves are held sub- 
ject to the power of their masters, and this is in fact the power 
recognized by the jus gentiwm (law common to nations); for we are 
to understand that with all citizen and respectable classes, owners 
of slaves have the power either to kill them or permit their exist- 
ence.” 

49 Compare Florus, III, 20, 4. “Clodio Glabro, per fauces montis 
vitigineas.” See Schambach, Italischer Sklavenaufstand, VI, S. 19. 
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of this force at just 3,000 men. Clodius appeared at the 
base of the precipice during the day, knowing that the 
rebels were on the height above him. The army, how- 
ever, took up its quarters at one side of the acelivity to 
the ascent of which there was but one approach. This 
they guarded to prevent the gladiators from escape in the 
night. 

Now was the time for the wily Spartacus, wnose band 
was without suitable arms for a contest. The duel was 
to consist in the measure of comparative wit. When 
evening came Spartacus and his men who during the day 
had taken vines and of them woven ladders sufficiently 
strong to hold the heaviest man and long enough to reach 
the foot of the overhanging precipice back of whose cap- 
stone the band lay intrenched, let themselves down in 
such silence as not to awaken the suspicion of the slum- 
bering army. All descended the ladder empty-handed 
in this manner, except one man who remained to lower 
the arms; after which he also climbed down and thus all 
succeeded, uninjured, in reaching the plain below, at a 
point least suspected by the: Romans.®° Profound silence 
reigned. The proud pretor and his 3,000 men were now 
but a few steps from where stood those desperate slayes 
who well knew that one slip or false action might end 
their lives. 

Spartacus ranged his men in a manner to surround 
the Roman encampment. When all was ready the star- 
tling whoop of onset was given and the gladiators centering 
in, apparently in large numbers, with their terrifying war- 
ery and death-dealing weapons, completely routed those 
whom they did not kill upon the spot. The rout of the 
Romans was complete and the rebels remained masters 
of their baggage and arms, 74 Roman cohorts being killed 
on the spot.>+ 


Also International Eneye. Art. Spartacus, Livy, Epitome, XOV, gives 
the name of the Roman legate as Claudius Pulcher.” Appian says 
Varinius Glabrus, I, 116. ... ‘Kai protos ep’ auton ekpemphtheis 
QOuarinios Glabros.” But he gives us very little of this first strategi- 
cal mancuvre and battle, and passes on to the greater conflicts 
which followed. 

50 Plutarch, Marcus Orassus, 8; Frontinus, I, 5, 22. 

51 Frontinus, I, 5, 21. ‘‘Seventy-four companies were killed by 
the gladiators.” See also Flor., III, 20: “The general thought 
nothing of what was going to happen, when all at once his camp 
was burst into by a sudden onset.’ Schambach, Jtalischer Sklaven- 
krieg, S. 20, says: “All information agrees that the fighters were 
immensely inferior in numbers. Frontin even bears witness (I, Y, 
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The result of this second success was electrifying. On 
the part of the Romans, public sentiment was filled with 
humiliation and disgust. Arrangements were immediately 
made at Rome to send a powerful force, under a leader 
in whom they ;had confidence; and Publius Varinius, a 
pretor, was sent south at ihe command of a large body 
of troops ably supported by two lieutenants, Furius and 
Cossinius. The pretor had so much faith in Cossinius that 
he made him his assistant and chief counselor. 

Spartacus, who had gained this decisive victory at the 
precipice of Vesuvius, was cool and calm, full of the sense 
of his responsibility and still unwavering in the child-like 
desire to reach safely his native home, far to the north- 
ward, across the Adriatic. He had the ripe judgment to 
foreknow that the Romans when aroused were invinci- 
ble. 

But resolutely suiting the opportunity to the circum- 
stances, he issued a proclamation of emancipation and pro- 
tection to all the slaves who should join his force. Mul- 
titudes of cattle-drivers, shepherds, herdsmen and others 
whose condition had been degraded by the land-holders 
to slavery, appeared before him offering their al- 
legianee. They were accepted and armed with implements 
wrested from Clodius, at. the ambuscade of Vesuvius. 
The entire foree under Clodius Glaber, being only given 
at 3,000 there could not have been arms enough for more 
than that number, unless some of the volunteers furnished 
their own weapons. This might have been the case; but 
to offset the argument that the servile auxiliaries used 
other than the dignified military armor, we have a passage 
in Plutarch, declaring that at the first skirmish against a 
detachment from Capua where the gladiators were victori- 
ous they threw away their knives as things “disgraceful, 
dishonorable and barbarous.” 

His wish was constantly to secure arms, and naturally; 
for immediately on the defeat of Clodius Glaber, the rene- 
gade force of 78 gladiators from Capua swelled into an 
army of 10,000 “men of great vigor and very swift run- 
ners,’ and Spartacus “covered them with armor, some 
21), that there were only 74 in the battle. He says: ‘But he also 
from the other side, so terrified Clodius that his gladiators killed 
some 74 companies of his soldiers.’ The attack succeeded perfectly. 
The Roman soldiers who had been hastily gathered, fled from the 


battle ground leaving their camp with all their baggage, which be- 
came the booty of the insurgents.” 
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heavy, some light for picket duty.”5? As the cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii were but a few miles distant 
to the south and west, it is quite possible that he realized 
not only arms but many volunteers from that quarter. 
The indomitable rebel now set himself about drilling his 
men into military service. The wretched ergastul: were 
changed into free men who assumed military dignity,”* 
from the moment of their desertion from their masters thus 
realizing immediate participation, without having to linger 
upon the anticipations of promise. With 10,000 desperate 
soldiers under rigid drill he soon felt himself capable to 
cope with a pretorian army. Nor had he long to wait. 
The Roman pretor, Publius Varinius, as already stated, 
was in the same year, B. C. 74, sent with a large army to 
put an end to the trouble.°* He had two lieutenants, 
Furius and Cossinius. Varinius placed much confidence 
in Cossinius as a man of uncommon judgment. But the 
combined wisdom of both was not enough to induce the Ro- 
man army to keep together; for Furius was sent with a 
strong detachment of 2,000 men against the “common rob- 
ber.” 55 Spartacus, perceiving the Roman army divided 


52 Plutarch, Marcus Orassus; Florus, III, 20, 3, also speaks of 
the 10,000 as follows: ‘‘Servisque ad vexillum vocatis, cum_ statim 
decem amplius millia coissent hominum.’’ Plutarch, Marcus Crassus, 
correctly applies this estimate after rather than before the battle of 
the ambuscade. 

53 Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Art. Spar- 
tacus. The runaways resorted to all sorts of expedients to obtain 
arms and munitions. See Florus, III, 20, 6. ‘“‘His force gathering 
in numbers every day until it assimed the proportion of a real army; 
and he made shields from the vines and the skins of the cattle, and 
forged swords and javelins out of the iron of workhouse prisons.” 
So also Appian, De Bellis Civilibus, I, 116-117. “Spartacus gath- 
ered very many soldiers and soon had an army of 70,000. He forged 
arms and collected the implements of war. On the other hand, the 
inhabitants of the cities sent against him two consuls with an army 
of two complete legions.” 

54 Appian. De Bellis OCivilibus, 1. 116. “As he shared the spoils of 
battle equally, his army became numerous; and the first commander 
sent against him was Varinius Glabros, and with him one Publius 
Valerius. They did not carry out the tactics of a regular army but 
thought only to proceed with all haste possible, the Romans not 
looking upon it as a war but thought they were merely dealing with 
a robber and his unorganized hordes. They were allured into a 
weak spot and defeated. The horse of Varinius was seized by Spar- 
tacus himself, Varinius escaping, although the Roman general was 
well-nigh taken prisoner by the gladiator.” 

55 Horace, Carmina, liber III, Oarmen, 14, lines 18-20: ‘“‘And I 
may drop a thought upon that Mars-like warrior, Spartacus; though 
every scrap plies its deceptive art in making him a vagrant.” Oor- 
nelius Tacitus, Annales, lib. Til, cap. 78, speaks of the successes of 
Spartacus as shameful applying the epithets “robber and deserter.” 
Never contumely toward the Roman people brought Omsar greater 
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into two columns, fell upon the weakest line, that of Fu- 
rius, and with an impetuous dash, broke through his main 
body, routing and destroying nearly the entire detachment. 
The larger force however remained, commanded by Cos- 
sinius, the legate and confidential adviser of the com- 
mander-in-chief.. That worthy, doubtless, incredulous re- 
garding the abilities of the man he was to cope with, so 
far forgot the rigorous vigilance of war as to indulge in 
the tempting baths of Salene. The eagle-eye of Sparta- 
eus bent upon the prey. While the Roman was thus 
luxuriating, the gladiators rushed with fierce rapidity and 
like a thunderbolt struck the spot, and very nearly suc- 
ceeded in seizing Cossinus in the bath. He escaped, how- 
ever, with precipitation, but his army was attacked by 
surprise, routed, large numbers killed and Cossinius him- 
self in attempting to restore order was slain in battle 
which covered the field with the dead. The conquering 
legions followed up the victory and made themselves mas- 
ters of the camps of the Roman army. 

The report of this victory at the Baths of Salenz spread 
like wildfire through the land. Slaves rushed into the 
camp of the rebels, offering their services in exchange 
for freedom. The newly gotten arms were transferred 
from the Romans to the sun-baked and brawny hands of 
the rebels. The drill and military mancuvre went rigor- 
ously and with great system forward in their camp; and 
while the hopes of the unsophisticated bondmen beat 
high the pride of the Roman nobility and citizens was 
mortified and crushed. 

Varinius ** with the remnant of his army, consisting of 
the greater fraction of the original force, was in the vicin- 
ity, or at least, not very far from the scene of the last dis- 
aster in which Cossinius met his fate. There are no data 
extant which give the full accounts of this encounter. To 
the student of sociology it must be announced with keen 
regrets that the entire three books of Livy covering the 
space of time between 74 and 71 B. C., are, with the ex- 
ception of the epitome of books, XCV., XCVI. and 
XCVII., completely lost. A discovery of the lost authori- 
ties would indeed be a rich legacy to the science of 
pain than did this deserter and robber—not even Spartacus, after so 
many disasters of Rome’s consular armies, who raged and burned 
up Italy with impunity.” 

56 Publius Varinius according to Plutarch, although Appian says 
Varinius Glabros. 
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sociology. Exactly similar is the fate of the great Libri 
Historiarum, of Sallust.°7 Of all writers on ancient. his- 
tory, Sallust and Livy rank among the most plain-spoken 
and manly. By the epitomies and fragments still extant 
we know that these missing histories of the servile war were 
elaborately written; and judging from the careful study 
and insertion of figures, speeches and other literary con- 
diments which spice their narrations we should, had they 
not perished, be supplied with a flood of new details re- 
garding this servile war. Those inestimable jewels are, 
however, lost, unless some Niebuhr arises to rescue them 
from their dusty shadows. The triumphs of Spartacus 
were an unendurable stigma upon the Roman name, and 
the shame which the successes of gladiators and slaves 
inflicted, though it could not be effaced from memory, 
could be expunged or obliterated by destroying the books 
and by acts as barbarous as that which afterwards lined 
the drives for miles both sides of the Appian Way with 
the crucified followers of this general. 

Spartacus soon after made a formidable onset upon 
Varinius, who was overthrown, showing this to have been 
a great battle. Much obscurity hangs over this engage- 
ment.° Could the whole truth be revealed we should 
perhaps be presented with one of the world’s bloodiest 
struggles; for we are informed by Plutarch that about 
this time the army of Spartacus had greatly swollen, and 
Appian declares it to have reached 70,000 men. The 
Roman general was overthrown. He lost all his troops, 


57 See Schambach’s Italischer Sklavenaufstand, II, 8. 6. This keen 
observer and critic considers Sallust’s history to have been far the 
most authentic and complete of all. He says: ‘‘We have most of all 
to regret the loss of the greatest work—that of Sallust—bearing the 
title of Books of History of the Roman People. Sallust was not only 
the person nearest in date to the events, among Roman authors who 
wrote a history of this war, but he was also the most trustworthy in 
his historical tracings. On account of his position in the state and 
his far-reaching communications he was in condition to give the best 
information; and he combined a characteristic for description, with 
method and criticism. His histories were very thorough,” 

58 “In a disastrous conflict Varinius lost his troops, his baggage 
and his horse, even his pretorian bundles with the rods and battle- 
axe.” (La Rousse, Art. Spartacus). See also Michaud, Bibliographie 
Universelle, Vol. 40, pp. 18-21, wherein we are reminded of the ex- 
traordinary allusion by Tacitus (Germanie, cap. 8), of the wife of 
Spartacus having been a fortune-teller. She accompanied her hus- 
band through his remarkable career. Her name was Awrinia and 
Tacitus supposes her to have been a German. See Infra. p. 264, 
note 73. Appian, 116, jfin., confirms the statement that Varinius lost 


many of his troops and his colors. 
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his horses, baggage, and his pretorian fasces. In fact, he 
was annihilated; for we hear no more of him. 

Spartacus from this time was adorned with the regular 
accompaniments of a Roman pro-consul. With a great 
army he overran the territory of Campania, ravaging and 
sacking Nola, Nuceria and Cora; then crossing the Sam- 
nian line into the province of Hirpinius he seized what he 
wanted from Compsa on the Via Numicia. Crossing the 
Apennines he marched his army southward into the rich 
peninsular division of Lucania. Here in the great fertile 
plains, between the mountains and the Tarantine Gulf, he 
was absolute master. His arms extended still farther 
southward over the domain of Bruttium in Magna Gre- 
cia.®® In fact, the destruction of the Varinian army had 
placed the rebels in. complete possession of this whole 
portion of Italy. Here were pitched the winter quarters, 
B.C. 74-73.8° 

But Spartacus well knew that he must not follow the 
voluptuous plan ®t of Hannibal who, one hundred and forty 
years before at Capua, among the same valleys of which 
he was now master, and after the strikingly similar bat- 
tle of Cann, had allowed his Carthagenian braves to be 
spoiled by luxury and wealth. Fixing his quarters at or 
not far from the city of Metapontum,*®* which lay on the 

59 Appian, Historia Romana, I, 177, fin. ‘He not only seized the 
mountains around Thuria but the city of Thuria itself; and forbade 
merchants bringing gold and silver into camp, using only iron and 
bronze and discountenancing other things. Piles of wood were 
brought and worked up for the coming expedition and large quan- 
tities of plunder were accumulated. By exchange among the out- 
standing Romans, and with the booty which came into their hands, 
they became a power.” 

60 Schambach, Italischer Sklavenaufstand, III, S. 13, makes the 
war to have commenced in the summer of B.'C. 74, which we. fol- 
low, Idem, S. 20, Schambach draws from the Vatican fragments of 
Sallust as follows: “After Spartacus had drawn to himself all the 
elements of revolt offered by Campania, he turned toward other re- 
gions. We are unfortunately, not instructed with exactness regarding 


the route he took; nevertheless by employing the Vatican fragments 
of Sallust which agree with Orosius, we may conclude that he first 


marched toward the peninsula, on the coast of the Adriatic, whence . 


he turned in southerly direction and came to Lucania. At any rate 
the fragments show that Varinius of whom we shall speak more as 
we proceed, confronted the revolters at Picenum. On this march he 
took Annii Forum and perhaps Avella, whose inhabitants displayed a 
feeling against his offer of protection. It is perfectly certain that the 
slaves pursued their course with fire and murder.”’ -) 

61 Plutarch, Marcus Crassus, 9-10, Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography, Art. Spartacus, Sallust, Fragm. Historiarum, SII, 
idem, Gerlach ed., p. 254, Pliny Nat. Hist., XXXIII, 14. 

62 Cf. La Rousse, Dictionnaire Universel, according to which the 
camp of Spartacus was near Thurium, q. v. 
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Tarantine gulf between the rivers Acalandrus and Casu- 
entus, where the alluvial bottoms filled those parts of Italy 
with harvests of the cereals and the vine, Spartacus estab- 
lished himself for the winter, astonishing his historians 
by an ordeal of tactics and a discretion which the wisest 
and most virtuous might follow at the present day. 

As explained in our account of the Roman collegia or 
social organizations, all Italy was at this period covered 
with social societies of protection, of resistance and for 
convivial and burial purpeses.° To make coincidence 
more striking to the student of sociology, it may be ex- 
plained that it was at just this critical moment that the 
Roman politicians who for centuries had been invidiously 
watching the rise and progress of the social movement 
under the law of Numa Pompilius, were busily discussing 
a measure for the wholesale suppression of the great so- 
cial movement, root and branch. This law for their sup- 
pression did not succeed, on account of the powerful in- 
terference of the tribune Clodius, until the year 58 B. C. 
But we are not without evidence that everywhere the 
unions of labor were all this time on the alert, expecting 
the calamity and preparing for revolt. These unions were 
innumerable.** Italy and Greece were honeyeombed with 
them.®> Another proof ®* that this remarkable conquest 
of Spartacus in the industrial centers of Italy actually 
revived the organizations or turned their membership to 
his use, is seen from a slur in Cicero, the bitter hater of 
everybody who was too poor to live without manual toil. 
Speaking of them he says: ... “not only those ancient 
labor unions have had their right of organization restored 
to them, but, by one gladiator, innumerable others, and 
new ones, have been instituted.” These words from such 
high authority, shed a blaze of light upon our conjecture 


63 Cf. chaps. xiii, to xix., infra, on Trade and other labor organi- 
zations among the ancients. 

64 Cicero who was incensed at the success of Olodius whose elo- 
quence restored the right of organization to the workingmen, says: 
“Not only are unions restored which the senate Suppressed, but others, 
new and innumerable, are trumped up out of all the dregs of the city.’’ 
Cic. In Pisonem, 4, 9. 

65 “During the consulate of L. Julius and M. Marius, noted by 
Cicero, the unions were suppressed by a law of the senate.’ Of. 
Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, p. 73. 

66 Cic., Pro Sesto, 25, 55. “That not only the ancient unions, but 
others, innumerable, and entirely new ones, should be created by a 
gladiator.” This inimitable satire, was, in all probability flung at 
Spartacus who had then been dead only a few years. 
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that Spartacus was working in collusion with the disaf- 
fected labor unions which had either been suppressed or 
their existence threatened, as is plainly proved, at that 
time.** Thus Cicero becomes our most valuable and re- 
liable historian by his utterances at the bar, in the senate 
and his epistles. We must make the importance of this 
matter excuse prolixity and repetition. Speaking of these 
very times but apparently not suspecting the extraordi- 
nary concatenation of circumstances which we use in evi- 
dence of our conjecture, the great archexologist Mommsen, 
explicitly states, concerning the ancient conspiracy laws 
of this period which we conjecture contributed much to 
the so-called servile wars, that they were of two sorts. 
“Thus I have two points to note here: In the first, I do 
not think that the Clodian trade unions contained slaves 
as members; for I think the pure trade organization of 
skilled workmen did not admit slaves. They were socie- 
ties for religious purposes.®& Then the law of Clodius 
must be looked upon as touching only the city of Rome; 
as Cicero says: ‘ex urbis faece’—out of the slums of the 
city of Rome. It was of such that Clodius would con- 
seribe and classify. The fact is, innumerable unions of 
the servile race, as their relics show, were scattered over 
all Italy, derived from ancient times, under the protection 
of the provincial cities.’’ 

We are told that the young general after fixing his 
quarters snugly for the winter, instituted a rigorous drill 
of his troops. According to Pliny he denied them the 
use of gold and silver lest they should become demoral- 
ized by handling these vitiating treasures.”° 


67 See Ascon, L. C., speaking of Clodius: ‘Concerning the restora- 
tion of the old and the institution of new unions, which he (Cicero) 
says, are created out of the dregs of the city.” 

68 Here Mommsen is mistaken, and he later on admits that they used 
religion as a cloak to screen them from the rigid laws. 

69 Mommsen, De Oollegiis et Solaliciis Romanorum, pp. 77-78. The 
text is as follows: ‘‘For which cause the conscription may be insti- 
tuted; and I have already explained as to which unions this law ap- 
plied. In this matter I ought to observe two points: first that when 
slaves belonged to the unions they should not be considered as being 
in the unions of mechanics; since I do not think that these admitted 
slaves. But it was those devoted to religion. Therefore, the law of 
Clodius must be regarded as having effect only in the city of Rome, 
as Cicero says: ‘Also unions created out of the dregs of the city’— 
those which Clodius conscribed and organized into companies in the 
forum.” 

70 “Golden and gilded things are luxuries which we know Sparta- 
cus prohibited from his camps; for no soldier was allowed either gold 
or silver. This shows how much nobler than ours were the souls of 
our runaway slaves.” Pliny, Nat Hist. XXXIII, 14. 
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One thing is certain during his sojourn in Lucania: he 
set all the slaves free and declared such work to be his 
mission.74 He also garrisoned the eities, although it is 
claimed that some of them he plundered. He committed 
no acts of brutality. He foreed his soldiers to abstain 
from intemperance.7? He was humane to his prisoners. 
For once we have a record of a skillful soldier, a loving 
husband, a humble workingman and a gentleman. 

We are in possession of several very reliable evidences 
that Spartacus was married and that his wife shared his 
prison and military life. Plutarch is our authority for 
the first and Cornelius Tacitus for the latter. Not only 
was she faithful to him but she certainly became a cele- 
brated pattern of fidelity, making herself by deeds of a 
true heroine, an object of praise to so great an extent 
that Tacitus holds her up as an example of the heroie 
character of German women. Her name was Varinia.‘$ 
“The most terrible guerilla chieftain recorded in history 
was unstained by the vices of his conquerors.” ™ 

Spartacus had among his men, a large number of 
skilled workmen who belonged to unions. Among them 
were members of the Fabricenses,’> armor makers; of the 
Castrensiarii, sutlers who took contracts under the old 
rule of Numa to supply the soldiers with provisions; fabri, 
workers in hard metals; caligularii, soldiers’ boot makers 
or army cobblers and many other mechanies whom he en- 
gaged and employed in the manufacture of arms and 


71 Cf. International Encyclopedia, Art. Spartacus. 

72 Plutarch, Mareus Crassus, (Langhorne), says: “But they 
(meaning the obstinate slaves against the orders of Spartacus) relying 
upon their numbers, and elated with success, would not listen to his 
proposal. Instead of that, they laid Italy waste as they traversed it.” 

73 Tacitus, Germanie, 8. “Certain feeble glances are brought to 
mind upon the constancy of women, the intercession of their prayers 
and the fine sentiment of the breast in cases of imprisonment. Some- 
times the tedium of long and impatient confinement is thus assuaged; 
and it comes to great use in binding together the souls of states, as 
in cases where girls, even of noble parentage are wanted to comfort 
those held as hostages. Nor do men put aside their counsel or neglect 
their answers. We have as examples, Veleda, who was held high for 
her predictions and her method of worship among the Germans. But 
there were also Aurinia and very many others who long ago were 
venerated. They did not fawn or descend to superficial adulation be- 
fore the goddesses.” It is said that this ‘“‘Aurinia’’ was the wife of 
Spartacus. ree 

74 Smith's Dictionary of Roman Biography, Art. Spartacus. 

_ 15 Orell., Inscriptionem Latinarum Collectio, Nos. 4,079, 4,083, and 
infra Armorers, chapter XV. pp. 333-349. Trade Unions. There are 
many inscriptions showing that the blacksmiths, armorers and other 
iron and metal workers existed at that time in lower Italy, under the 
collegia or trade organizations. 
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other details of supplying his army. There was the great 
order of the Vectigalari*® which had been created by 
Numa, upheld by the Twelve Tables, and for 500 years 
employed by the Roman government, and all the Muni- 
cipia of Italy as collectors of the revenues from the in- 
comes of the public domain, but which had lost their em- 
ployment through the usurpation of the ager publicus by 
land monopolists and their system of slave labor. 

These he furnished with work and wages, by sending 
them en revanche, to collect from the rich who had usurped 
the lands, the provisions and money for his army and its 
expenses. Thus Spartacus, in the granary of Italy be- 
came the master workman of all the secret unions of 
trades and laborers; and we have no evidence disprov- 
ing the immense popularity to which he unquestionably 
arose among the wage earners. 

The army by this time, which must have been the early 
spring of B. C. 73, was swollen to 120,000 77 men, armed 
and well equipped, in readiness to battle with the mighti- 
est force Rome could muster. With this splendid force 
he now meditated a daring attempt on Rome. 

But one great misfortune now began insidiously to ex- 
hibit itself. His army, especially that division of the 
Gauls under Crixus, his hitherto faithful lieutenant, began 
to show signs of jealousy. Of all the fratricidal passions 
that curse and wither the hopes and career of the organ- 
izations of labor, jealousy is the most venomous and 
deadly. Born of the human spirit, it runs in lurid juices 
as of the cobra’s fangs, and strikes death under, cover of 
fascination. With the adder’s blindness it envenoms the 
atmosphere by puffs, mistaken for zephrys and balm, and 

76 Orell., Inser. Lat. Collectio, Vol. II, of Collegia, Corpora, Soda- 
licia et cet, pp. 227, 246. Also Index, Vol. III. 

77 Of. Smith’s Dictionary of Roman Biography, Art. Spartacus; 
Schambach, Der Italische Sklavenaufstand. Appian makes it to have 
been 120,000; and Spartacus seriously contemplated an invasion of 
Rome, he says, cap. 117, lib. I: ‘‘Spartacus made an avenging sacrifice 
of 400 of the Roman prisoners, to the ghost of the dead Crixus. Hav- 
ing 120,000 foot soldiers he thought to march on Rome. Making a bon- 
fire of all unserviceable things of the expedition, tying all of the pris- 
oners and slaughtering the beasts of draft in order to render the army 
light and easy to manage, and many deserters from the Romans offer- 
ing themselves, he took them in. The consuls straightway coming to 
the rescue against him in the country of Picenum, he fought and beat 
them in great battles at every hand.” ‘Julius Obsequens says: ‘From 
Capua, they tell us, comes a horrifying clamor—a hundred thousand 
men destroyed in the Italian civil war!’ This was after the battle 


of Garganos and the death of Orixus. See infra. Julius Obsequens, 
wide Lycosthens, De Prodigtis, 118. 
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to the innocent like Spartacus it throttles the spirit with 
the dark moral shadows of doom. 

Had this insidious spectre not appeared, the army of 
the gladiators and workingmen might perhaps have suc- 
ceeded, to some extent, in a desperate march on Rome 
and thereby—although its conquest was out of the ques- 
tion—some wise negotiation might have succeeded in much 
permanent good to the proletaries. But the exact oppo- 
site was in the end the result. The plan of this campaign 
was not carried out. 

The camp at Metapontum was constantly visited by 
merchants who purchased brass and iron and other goods 
on a large scale. We are told that it presented the spec- 
tacle of a great fair. 

Spring came and it was learned that three consular 
armies, fully equipped, were on their way to meet the 
forces of the rebels; and Spartacus took up his line of 
march northward, keeping the shores of the Adriatic. 
The object of this movement was to reach the Alps, cross 
them and disperse the army at the point where the Gauls 
might return in safety to their homes to the northward 
and the Thracians might take to the right and thus reach 
their homes in Thrace.”® It appears that Crixus and 


78 No writer disagrees from the main statement that the central and 
longing idea of Spartacus was to reach his native home and again en- 
joy the occupations of peace. Plutarch, Marcus Crassus, 9, says: “By 
this time he (Spartacus) was become great and formidable. Neverthe- 
less his views were moderate. He had too much understanding to 
hope the conquest of the Romans, and therefore led his army to the 
Alps, with an intention to cross them, and then dismiss his troops, 
that they might retire to their respective countries, some to Thrace 
and some to Gaul.” Granier, next to Florus and the English Ency- 
clopedists, the most merciless of the commentators, says: Histoire des 
Classes Ouvrieres et des Classes Bourgeoises: ‘‘Spartacus who was & 
man whose heart was above his condition had only one idea: he wanted 
to get to Gaul, on the other side of the Alps, and once there, his wish 
was to have every one return to his own country. The military man- 
ceuvres of the consuls and the insubordination of his comrades pre- 
vented the realization of his desire.’ Schambach defends Spartacus 
against the generally accepted libels and slanders afloat in Rome and 
which acted as a palliative subduing the galling fact that the haughty 
nation was humbled by a low-lived gladiator: ‘‘Florus, however, can 
be excused, as giving a useful tinge to the subject, where he says, 
speaking of the leaders of one of the Sicilian wars: ‘We should hold 
in mind that the disasters were great.’ But people were not content 
with simply making silence cast oblivion over Spartacus; they even 
smeared public opinion of him by means of invented misdeeds, and 
brought his name down as a term of contempt and abuse. And even 
men like Cicero and the elder Pliny are not entitled to remain free 
from this opinion regarding them. But we, who have no cause to re- 
gard Spartacus as a terrible enemy to be held in dismay, have a duty 
to perform in exhibiting his personality in its correct light and thus 
redeem it from an undeserved blame. (Schambach, Der Ttalische 
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Cinomaus had remained with Spartacus at the winter 
quarters but that there was a quarrel. The evidences 
also tend to prove that Crixus and a large detachment of 
the Gauls separated from the main army on the march 
northward. CHinomaus also had a falling out; for it 
seems he undertook an expedition to the westward of the 
main army under Spartacus on the march through Pice- 
num near the Adriatic Sea. This expedition of Gnomaus 
was undertaken contrary to the wishes of Spartacus and 
to gratify a desire for plunder. This lieutenant was met 
by Gellius 7° commanding one of the three consular arm- 
ies sent out by the Romans, and in the battle which fol- 
lowed, he was killed, his army routed and those soldiers 
who escaped were glad to get safely back to their general- 
in-chief who never ventured a battle without knowing 
beforehand that he had some chances in his favor. 

But Crixus who was weak enough to be jealous in such 
a dangerous emergency was too weak to be victorious 
over the Romans. He rashly ventured a battle at the 
foot of Mount Garganus in Picenum, with his large de- 
tachment of the army, amounting to 35,000 men.®° It is 


Sklavenaufstand, 8. 15.) Dr. Drumann in Vol. IV, S. 74, sq. of his 
great History of Rome (Rémische Geschichte) gives Spartacus this just 
tribute: ‘Nature had created him to be a hero and a ruler by en- 
dowing him with wisdom, courage, love of liberty, and moderation, 
These caused him to stride in advance of his companions. He brought 
unconquerable Rome to fear and trembling when he broke his chains; 
though all he desired was freedom. The cruelty of his unbridled 
hordes is not to be attributed to him, nor charged to his reckoning, so 
far as it was not directed against their oppressors; it was only to the 
Romans who played their part against his manhood, those whom he 
prevented from nailing him to the cross, that he knew no mercy. He 
also remained in the resolve to act as for himself, for those who fell 
victims of Rome. He did not wish to destroy Rome, because he de- 
sired nothing that was impossible. The prophecy of his Thracian wife 
regarding his forthcoming greatness did not dazzle him. But the slaves 
confused, frustrated and baffled his plan.’’ The inquisitive student 
of Spartacus may also consult a fragment of Varro, Charis. I, p. 108: 
“Spartaco imnocente conjecto ad gladium.” American Encyclopedia, 
Vol. XIV, p. 829, acknowledges that: “His own desire was to secure 
the freedom of the slaves by taking them beyond the Alps; but they, 
eager for plunder, refused to leave Italy.” 

79 Orosius, Historiarwm Adversus Paganos, Libri, V. ‘‘@nomaus 
had already fallen in battle.’’ (‘Schambach, Italischer Sklavenaufstand, 
8. 19, acknowledges the obscurity in which the facts regarding this 
lieutenant of Spartacus are enveloped. “‘This Gnomaus must have 
been killed early. Crixus, who appears as the next in command after 
Spartacus, played his part for a longer time.” 

80 Livy, Liber XOVI, Epitome, gives the number destroyed at 20,- 
000 including Orixus. “Q. Arrius, the pretor, killed Crixus the 
general, together with 20,000 of his troops.” Appian, Historia Ro- 
mana, 117, init. ‘“‘Crixus who was the other commander, having 
under him 30,000 men, was met (by Arrius), at the foot of Mt. Gar- 
ganus and defeated; himself and two-thirds of his army being de- 
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likely that he was drawn into an ambuscade by Arrius 
who commanded the third consular army of the Romans. 
Crixus in his speech to the soldiers before the battle 
braced his men with assurance that it was “better to die 
manfully in the attempt of freedom than to be butchered 
for a Roman holiday.” The unfortunate Crixus, less dis- 
creet than intrepid rushed into the din of strife and in a 
furious battle which occupied the day was slain and his 
army defeated with great loss. 

The routed soldiers, however, had one comfort. They 
could go back to their general better qualified through the 
lesson, with confidence in their sagacious chieftain whom 
they had deserted. Even this rebuke did not entirely 
quell the terribly revolutionary character of his insubor- 
dinate troops. : 

Spartacus now started over the Apennines in forced 
marches northward toward the river Po, dogged every 
inch of the route by the large consular armies of Rome 
under C. Cornelius Lentulus and Gellius Poplicola, the 
two consuls and Q. Arrius the pretor, who commanded 
the third consular army. But he sustained no losses. 
Every time the enemy ventured a battle he was sure to 
be hacked and punished by the terrible columns of the 
now veteran proletaries.§t 

Spartacus appears to have bent every energy toward 


stroyed. Spartacus, the other commander, was in consequence hindered 
from carrying out his intention of crossing the Apennine mountains, 
and so moved toward the Alps in the direction of Gaul, pursued by 
the Roman consul.” Sallust, Frag. Historiarum. We quote the follow- 
ing fragment to show the desperate fighting of the slaves presumably 
at this battle. with Crixus: ‘The rage of the conflict was powerful. 
Forgetting the body lacerated with gashes, and half-alive, some of them 
fought wickedly while others on the house tops hurled down fire upon 
the enemy. Many slaves of the place who had enrolled themselves 
in the love of liberty as allies, secretly stole things from their masters 
as they set themselves at liberty and nobody, holy or wicked, was 
spared the anger and servile revengefulness of the barbarians; deeds 
were these which Spartacus was unable to hinder though he sent 
messengers in haste and with many entreaties.” In the next frag- 
ment we see the plans of Spartacus thwarted and Crixus on the eve 
of his overthrow and death: “In a few days the faith of our troops 
began to augment and the force to increase unexpectedly. Varinius 
moved incautiously on his prey which was in view, and fell into a 
new ambush like the others, and his soldiers suffered a shock. He 
however, led them up to the camps of the revolters. With quick step 
they silently advanced but not in such self-conscious splendor as they 
had hitherto assumed. Again on the other hand, the slaves, it was 
perceived, were quarreling among themselves and were at the point of 
sedition; for Orixus and his Gauls, together with the Germans were 
anxious to offer battle while Spartacus opposed it.” 

81 Flor., ITI, 20, 10. “He also tore to shreds the consular forces 
under Lentulus, in the Apennines; and under Oaius Cassius at Mutina. 
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making a permanent escape from Italy. In the struggle 
to make headway, the sallies of the enemy in flank and 
rear were always met by the wary gladiator with a shock 
which stupefied and annihilated them; and in this man- 
ner he contested every attack, watching with a judicious 
eye every movement of the several Roman armies, for op- 
portunities to inflict the heaviest blows. 

At last, in one of his wily mancuvres he succeeded in 
alluring Poplicola and his large army into a place suit- 
able, as he believed, to make a general attack. We are a 
little undecided as to where this bloody battle took place. 
There are data to the effect that Spartacus now had 70,- 
000 men im solid column.’? But most of the great his- 
tories being lost, the lesser writers of those times perhaps 
ashamed of what they considered a humiliation and dis- 
grace, rush over the less prominent events, mentioning 
only in an obscure manner, certain points.®* 

The tactics of Poplicola were to harass the flank while 
Lentulus kept his army in the front of Spartacus who 
took no further notice of the latter than to keep him from 
doing mischief. When at last, Spartacus saw his oppor- 
tunity, burning with a desire to avenge Crixus, who had 
fallen at Mt. Garganus, he gave his men the long coveted 
order of attack. 

A great and bloody battle was fought. All day the glit- 
ter of helmets and the clash of swords told the horrid tale 
of death. It was a rencounter of Greek and Gaul and 
Roman—vrepresentatives of the bravest lands of ancient 
days. 

Phalanx by phalanx, the proud army of Poplicola gave 
way before the intrepid assaults of the laborers. No 
sooner did the Romans begin to weaken and bend than 

82 It is probable that the rebel force was still stronger than this; for 
Appian puts it at 120,000 while yet in Thuria. Vallejus Paterculus, 
however, seems to carry the idea that it was less: Their numbers 
rose so that at last_he brought to bear against the Romans as many 
as 40,000 men.’ This absurd remark attributed to Vellejus Pater- 
culus is a false statement of an early amanuensis; for the real, and 
undeniably correct figure actually given by Paterculus was 300,000; 
see pp. 286-287, and notes 122, 124. But his scholiast edition finds 
fault with these figures, as absurd and refers to Hutropius: who says 
60,000. Orosius and Livy, who make the rebel force about this time 
to have been a medium between 120,000 (Appian’s statement) and 
40,000 (that of Vallejus), concluding that the “CO.” of the latter author 
must have been changed in vicissitudes of so many ages into an 
“T,,”’? and that it originally read XC. milia or 90,000. 

83 Florus, III, 20, 12, is greatly grieved at this humiliation. ‘‘Be- 


ing driven by him and dispersed in flight—be it said to our shame— 
the enemy retired to the farther side of Italy.” , 
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the carnage redoubled. Spartacus made good every op- 
portunity and crashed upon the now broken columns of 
his adversary. Thousands of the Romans fell dead and 
dying. A few escaped. Night brought the slaughter to 
a sudden close.84 The victorious legions of Spartacus re- 
turned to their tents to rest. Large numbers of prisoners 
had fallen imto their hands, among whom were many 
haughty Roman knights. Spartacus with bitter irony 
soon afterwards forced them to fight as gladiators in the 
funeral games which he celebrated with pomp to the 
manes of Crixus.®® 

Thus we have an account of the fifth battle won by this 
extraordinary genius. The episode of his avenging the 
death of Crixus by forcing the proud Roman leaders to 
descend to the debasing ergastulum and meet in gladia- 
torial combat and with the weapons of dishonor they had 
previously forced Crixus and Spartacus to wear, bears at 
once a tinge of melancholy and perhaps of gratification 
even to the most enlarged minds. 

Not only the consuls but also two pretorian armies 
were completely routed by the tiger-like springs of Spar- 
tacus 8° during this phenomenal march northward in quest 


84“On the route he met and crushed two consular, and two pre- 
torian armies and arrived, fighting and always victorious, at the Po, 
whose waters overflowing its banks, debarred his progress.” La 
Rousse, Art. Spartacus, Plutarch, Orassus, tr. Langhorne, IX, says: 
“Tentulus, the other consul, endeavoured to surround Spartacus, with 
his forces, which were very considerable. Spartacus met him fairly 
in the field, beat his lieutenants, and stripped them of their baggage.” 
Scraps from the earliest and best authors serve where the thread of 
the story is lost; and indicate the truthfulness of the history. Sallust 
has one as follows, which though badly mangled, seems to relate to 
this severe contest... “M. Trequius, having scarcely enough troops, 
could hardly escape being injured. But Varinius, so long as his 
force was pressed upon by the insurgents and rendered weak-spirited 
by the odds against him, ordered his men with a severe threat, not to 
fall back and encouraged them to rally by means of signals; and 
those who lagged he lowered to the rank of militia with anathemas of 
disgrace. His commissary ©. Thoranius’ (Here the scrap is so 
broken as to be no further intelligible). 

85 Florus, III, 20. “He ordered the prisoners (Roman) to fight 
each other as gladiators with weapons, in celebration of the funeral 
and to the honor of the immortal spirits of the dead leaders; plainly 
as if to resuscitate a gone-by abomination and revive the old funereal 
function of the gladiatorial wake.’’ So also modern commentaries; 
See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Art. Spartacus. 
The American Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV, 1867, page 828, makes no 
hesitation in placing this humiliating episode as an event of the war. 
“At the head of 70,000 men he triumphed over two consular armies 
in 72, and forced his Roman captives to fight as gladiators at the 
funeral games which he celebrated.” 

_86 See Pomponius Mela, 21; Livy, Epitomies, XOV, XCVI, XOVII; 
Diod. XXXVITI, 21, Orosius, V, 24, 25. Of. also considerable in the 
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of his boyhood’s home. It is indeed interesting to know 
that his wife accompanied him in his wanderings.§? 
There seems to be a simplicity and tenderness which con- 
trasts with the magnitude and the ferocity of his adven- 
tures; something unique and almost enchanting is felt as 
one follows him step by step along his thorny path. 

After routing and annihilating these pretorian armies,*® 
we next find him face to face with the large army of Len- 
tulus near the river Po. 

Spartacus seems now to have assumed the character of 
a fugitive, so desirous was he to make his escape. Time 
had been given for the remnants of the Romans, shattered 
but not destroyed at the battle with Poplicola, to join the 
army of Lentulus, now augmented to larger numbers than 
any body of troops Spartacus had yet encountered. 

There was a pretorian, or “third consular army” men- 
tioned by Plutarch. Livy mentions Cassius as a pro-con- 
sul and C. Manlius as the pretor.8® This would imply 
that two battles were fought between the two great 
pitched battles of Poplicola and of Lentulus, the regular 
consuls. Cassius who was pretor in the northern por- 
tions along the Po, with a large army of at least 10,000 
men, gave battle to Spartacus just before the latter 
reached this river. It was a deadly encounter, and though 
the conflict raged with fierce determination on the part of 
the Romans, they were no match for the now invincible 
gladiator and his veterans who gained one of the most 
telling triumphs of the war.®° It was between these two 
bloody engagements and in this region that Spartacus 
spent the winter of B. C. 72-71. 

The army of the gladiator now increased.*t We should 
writings of Cicero, and in the various English and German Ency- 
clopedias; these however, with few exceptions are childishly erron- 
eous, contradictory and lamentably incomplete. 

87 Plutarch, Orassus, where we find this assurance. 

88 Of. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography; La 
Rousse, Dictionaire Universel, Art. Spartacus, and Tacitus, Germania 
8, where we find that her name was Aurinia. 


89 Livy, Epitom, XCVI. “CO. Cassius the proconsul, and the pretor 
Cneus Manlius, continued the war against Spartacus but were de- 
feated.” 

90 Plutarch, Crassus, 10. “He (Spartacus) then continued his 
route towards, the Alps, but was opposed by Cassius, who com- 
manded in that part of Gaul which lay about the Po, and came 
against him at the head of 10,000 men. A battle ensued, in which 
Cassius was defeated, with great loss, and saved himself not without 
difficulty,” So Livy, Epitome of liber XCVI, et supra, note 90. 

91 Plutarch, Orassus, 10. 
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be almost totally confounded without Livy’s Epitomies of 
wrecked history at this juncture of the war, and could 
searcely proceed. It is through these made clear, that 
after the defeat of Cassius and his 10,000 near the Po, as 
related by Plutarch, the really great battle spoken of, 
where Spartacus met Lentulus “fairly,” was Livy’s great 
carnage,°” told m words too plain to admit of misunder- 
standing.®? Plutarch says: “the two consuls having con- 
solidated their troops in the country of Picenum, fell 
upon Spartacus in full force. He, however, gave them 
battle and with great slaughter nearly annihilated them.” 
This fills two missing data. We are all along told that 
Spartacus, while near the river Po, before these “great, 
defeats’ of the “two consuls and their two pretorian 
armies,” was a fugitive, anxiously striving with all his mil- 
itary tact, to escape from Roman territory. Now, how-- 
ever, we have authors augmenting the army of Spartacus.®* 
We find him with a vast and well drilled, well disciplined, 
well fed and highly elated army of 120,000 men. 

A march upon Rome was frustrated by the desire of 
plunder; although it is stated that Spartacus did not dare 
to make the attempt.®® 

This great battle between Spartacus and the combined 
armies of the two consuls, Lentulus and Poplicola, took 
place a long distance south of the Po, near where Sparta- 
cus had defeated the first consular army under Poplicola; 
for it was in the territory of Picenum, nearly 200 miles 
from the river. The army of the proletaries was now 
about 100 miles northeastward from Rome and was march- 
ing southward. This arrangement of data brings the 
statement of Plutarch in line and clears up the whole 
jumble. The story of Cassius and his defeated army of 
10,000 was Plutarch’s battle of the Po. Spartacus then 
taking the offensive, marched southward into Picenum, 
where he fought the great battle of Picenum—the magna 
eladis of Livy. 

Great consternation now prevailed at Rome. The news 

92 Livy, Epitome, XOVI. “Therefore the two consuls joined their 
forces on the plains of Piceno, and attacked him both together. But 
here again Spartacus raged against them and defeated them with 
Boe SoLmbaeh Italischer Sklavenaufstand, 8. 8, concedes the scholiast 
view. Livy did not write the epitomies to his books, but thinks that 
they are faithful to the original contents. 


94 Livy, XOVI of Hpitomies, of the lost books. Appian, I, 117. 
95 Livy, Epitome, XOVI. ‘He did not dare to march to the city.” 
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of the disaster to Lentulus and Poplicola and their splen- 
did armies was regarded as a calamity. Indignation rose 


to its highest pitch and was only equalled by mortifica-’ 


tion and shame. A gladiator,®* and slave, who, all his iife- 
time had been a poor man, earning a scanty living by 
manual toil, had combined audacity with genius, gathered 
the menial hordes *” that worked the estates of haughty 
landlords and in eight battles, at hand-to-hand combat 
and at the test of stratagem, endurance, valor and prowess 
had worsted, overthrown and annihilated the patrician 
gentry of Rome.®® 

Lentulus was recalled and disgraced. His humiliation 
has always been a mystery to readers of history. The 
true light of the affair has been shut out—so dark was 
the history of this matter kept for ages from the reader’s 
mind. 

Spartacus was maligned by everybody; and public sen- 
timent turned a smile in his favor into a heresy and in- 
timidated the favorable opinions and conversation of the 
people as well as blockaded the will and the pen of his- 
torians. 

Spartacus, everywhere victorious was, after the great 
battle in Picenum, forced to proceed southward by his 
foolish soldiers who, puffed °° with success, were wanting 
in obedience and could not participate in the dream of 
Spartacus to retire to the pastoral charms of his native 
land. We next find him marching to Thuria, with a vast 
army and great quantities of plunder, with the intention 
of passing the winter of 72-71, B. C. But another vic- 
tory was yet to be won before the army could reach its 
winter quarters—the battle with Mummius in Pice- 


num,10 
It was now nearing the time of the Roman Comitix, or 


96 Florus, III, 20. ‘‘At last with all the forces at his command he 
marched against the Thracian gladiator.” Translator’s note. Accord- 
ing to law, Crassus, being the consul was commander-in-chief of all 
the forces recently returned from Spain and Asia. 

97 Livy, Epitome, XCV. “There happened an affair on a gigantic 
scale. teadily they found allies of their own class, besides many 
farmers—men of a tough and pernicious sort.’ 

98 Cicero, Ad Atticum, VI, 22. “Spartacus the leader of the run- 
Bee) slaves, was able with his 500 robbers to perpetrate enough of 
evil.’ 

99 Cf. Smith’s, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 

100 This account is given in Plutarch’s Life of Orassus. Mommsen, 
History of Rome, here breaks the story of Spartacus and his victories 
into a tangle of unintelligible data, although its thread is seen to be 
quite clear, with a little pains, 
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the assembly of Roman citizens for voting for new officers. 
Among these officers consuls were to be elected. But so 
great was the terror which Spartacus had inspired’ that 
no candidates were to be found. This phenomenon is ex- 
plained by the fact that whoever should be elected consul 
would have to go in person to meet the dreaded giadia- 
tor. Finally, after much hesitation, Marcus Licimius Cras- 
sus, consented to be nominated and of course, received the 
full vote and confidence of the people. 

Accordingly, Crassus, prepared for the campaign against 
the great guerilla chieftain with eight full legions of 
Roman soldiers mustered for the occasion. But the frag- 
ments of the defeated armies of Poplicola and Lentulus, 
together with the pretorian forces, also shattered by Spar- 
tacus, were now returning to the metropolis in a straggling, 
demoralized condition. All these were soon joined to the 
new army of Crassus.1% 


The new confidence which this election of Crassus in- , 


spired caused a great number of young Roman gentry to 
volunteer, and we may be certain that the eight legions 
were full. A full Roman legion of that era consisted of 
6,000 men which makes 48,000 for the new army of eight 
legions. 

From the start, there must have been at least 100,000 
men sent out under Crassus against the rebeis, which force 
kept constantly increasing to the end. ; 

Returning to Spartacus, we find evidence? that while 
at the zenith of his popularity between the Po—which he 
did not eross—and Picenum, he offered inducements to all 
who would east off the yoke of despotism, to jom. That 
the slaves took the offer.of freedom is evident from the 
number, which commentators venture to put at 120,000, and, 
which we positively know soon greatly augmented. Many 

101 Appian, Historia Romana, I, 118: ‘The war had already been 
raging three years and was becoming more fearful and the gladiators 
more disdainful in power and spirit. When the yote for new consuls 
was about to be taken candidates were tardy in coming to hand, as 
they would have to be commanders. At length Licinius Crassus, well 
known by family and wealth among the Romans, manifested a willing- 
ness to assume command and with six fresh legions bore away against 
Spartacus. Plutarch says: “No sooner was the senate informed of 
these miserable proceedings, than they expressed the greatest indigna- 
tion against the consuls, and gave orders that they should be superseded 
in the command. Crassus was the person they pitched upon as a suc- 
cessor, and many of the nobility served under him, as volunteers, as 


well on account of his political influence and from personal regard.” 


102 Cf. Larousse, Dictionaire Universel, Art. Spartacus, based on the 
remarks of Plutarch. 
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of the higher classes spurned offers to co-operate because 
they “disdained to join slaves’; although they hated the 
Romans.1° 

When Crassus arrived in Cis-Alpine Gaul, near the city 
of Mutina, where the army of Spartacus lay, he studied 
closely the traits of his antagonist and concluded to adopt 
the tactics of Fabius who had previously been successful 
over Hannibal, by worrying him and not giving battle. 
After harassing Spartacus in rear and flank for some 
time he sent the pro-consul, C. Cassius Longinus, around 
on the other side with orders to be watchful and goad the 
enemy, without hazarding an engagement; but the fox- 
witted gladiator, with apparent indifference, allured this 
Roman into an idea that he could safely. go beyond his 
orders, and attack a wing of the workingmen who were in 
reality, impatient for the fray. 

At a weak moment, least suspected and least watched, 
Spartacus gave the weleome order of battle. The shout 
went up and with it came the force of the onset. Cassius 
was crushed by the unexpected blow and completely 
routed. The field of Mutina covered with the slain, re- 
mained with the workingmen. : 

Spartacus, slowly continuing his march southward, har- 
assed and tormented by Crassus who was too good a com- 
mander to venture a general engagement, studied every 
opportunity to catch the Roman at a weak point.1°%* Op- 
portunity soon came. The propretor, Cn. Manlius, was 
caught at an unguarded moment and in a terribly bloody 
conflict of which we have only a sullen and lugubrious 
mention by historians, was torn to atoms by the charge 
of a heavy detachment of Spartacus. 

The condition of the Roman army was now that of ter- 
ror. After the defeat of Cassius at the city of Mutina 
and of Manlius at a point southward, we find Spartacus, 
still harassed by Crassus, in the rich valleys of Picenum, 
the scenes of the next and ninth battle in which the gladi- 

103 These gems giving the finishing touches of the story, are taken 
from isolated fragments of the broken histories, so badly mutilated in- 
deed, that we should be loth to pass upon them, did not our inferences 
coincide with those of others who have taken great pains to get the 
kernel of the theme. 

104 ‘The Roman general only intended to invade Latium, not daring 
to risk a battle with the terrible gladiator, and was content to harass 
and render him miserable, with his lieutenants, who were invariably 


beaten whenever they ventured to come to battle.’”’ La Rousse, Dic- 
tionaire Universel, Art. Spartacus. 
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ator chieftain was conqueror. Crassus posted himself here, 
in advance of the workingmen, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting their march southward. 

Mummius, one of the most trustworthy lieutenants of 
et Crassus, was sent round to the flank of the enemy, with or- 
oe ders to continue strategical maneuvres; and was strictly 
of charged to follow him, but not to hazard a battle. Mum- 
. mius had more courage and conceit than discretion or e 
obedience. He proved to be precisely the man whom Spar- 
tacus wanted. The foxy gladiator now dallied with ruse 
and incantation and finally decoyed the whole force, con- 
sisting of 12,000 men into an assailable point. This whole 
manceuvre seems to have been deeply laid inasmuch as it 
contained an admixture of flattery. At any rate, however 
ambidextrous the incentive, the decoy on the one hand and 
the ambition on the other, prevailed. 

Just when Mummius believed he was in the act of rid- 

tee ding his country of a loathsome foe, a wild war-whoop of 

* the mirmillions burst out along the lines. Spartacus at 

Lue the enemy’s vulnerable points gave the order of attack. 

This time it was many against few. Mummius was over- 

whelmed. “His whole army completely routed. Many 
were killed upon the battle field: Others terrified, cast 
away their arms and saved their lives by flight.” 19° 
Again the arms of Spartacus were victorious. Mum- 
: mius was annihilated.1°’ Disaster again convulsed the 
zgis of slaveholding, degenerate Rome, whose haughty 

i ~~. Men, many of whom owned at that moment from 1,000 to 

ti ~ 10,000 slaves each, were freshly reminded by every victory 

of Spartacus, of the doom of their crumbling institution, 
sacred, as one of the pillars of the paganism they wor- 
shiped for a religion. 

Crassus had cause to be severe. Plutarch adds that: 
“He severely reprimanded Mummius who had escaped 
unhurt. He armed the few survivors anew, insisting upon 
their giving bond of fidelity to the new arms given them. 
He took 5,000 of the most cowardly, divided them into 50 
platoons and these into decades, one of whom was by lot, 
put to death; in this way recalling an ancient military 





106 Plutarch, Idem; Appian; Mommsen and some of the Encyclo- 
pedias. 

107 Cf. International Encyclopedia, Art. Spartacus. Although we give 
reference to original authority there is a variety of readings and of 
opinions; and we therefore cite contemporaneous writers and recom- 
mend them to the reader. 


usage of punishment. This kind of punishment in’ fact, 
is the mark of the greatest infamy; for as the execution 
is public, in sight of the whole army, circumstances that 
are awful and affecting follow.’ 1°S But this horrible chas- 
tisement came late. Spartacus had again been victorious. 

But two causes now set in to cast shadows over the 
glory of the conquering gladiator. His own ignorant 
and foolish soldiers began again to show signs of insub- 
ordination, elated by their never failing successes. They 
wanted to plunder and feast upon the fat of the land; and 
while they were actually becoming demoralized and disso- 
lute in their extraordinary experience of victory, their new 


enemy Crassus was growing wiser and surer in his har- | 


rowing experience of defeat. These two causes combined 
to bring the terrible lion to his end. 

Crassus, after this ferocious specimen of the cruelty of 
war, attacked Spartacus, and drove him to the sea.*° But 


this signal victory mentioned by Appian, is denied by Plu-- 


tarch in the following terms: “After thus chastising his 
men, he (Crassus) led them against the enemy. But Spar- 
tacus turned back and retired through Lucania to the 


sea,/7 (129 
Spartacus marched his army southward along the Ad- 
riatie to embark for Sicily across the straits of Messina. 


108 Plutarch, idem; Appian, Historia Romana, I, 118. ‘Immedi- 
ately choosing one out of every ten from the whole lot of those who had 
been defeated they were condemned to death and destroyed. This was 
regardless as to which one the lot fell upon; for every soldier in the 
army which was beaten was called up and the tenth of the whole number 
chosen. The total number enrolled was about 4,000, no one escap- 
ing. No matter how this was considered, the thought of defeat be- 
came one of terror and straightway Crassus fell upon the myriads 
under Spartacus and his disdainful gladiators, with these newly in- 
vigorated men, and drove them.” Sallust, Historiarum Populi Romani, 
libri. Recensio of Anton, Thysius, old Lugdunum edition, p. 502, 
has a sadly mutilated scrap; “Sorte ductos fusti mnecat:’ and the 
learned editor in a note explains as follows: ‘‘‘He kills those who 
were chosen by lot, with clubs.’ I think it should read: ‘He kills 
those led out.? Concerning the severe military discipline of Orassus, 
we must refiect that it was in the case of the two legions of Mum- 
mius who, contrary to the orders of the consul, had dared to attack 
the enemy, under Spartacus and who had been defeated. Four hun- 
dred of those who had been the first to take to their heels were led 
forth, after being drawn by lot. This ancient manner of punishment 
‘by making them kill each other, and which had long since fallen into 
disuse, was resuscitated by Crassus.’’ According to Sallust they were 
killed with clubs. 

109 Appian, I, 118, fin: “Defeating him, he smartly followed him 
to the sea, where he (Spartacus) was to cross over into Sicily. Here 
Crassus set to work and threw up a breastwork and an intrench- 
ment.’’ Mommsen, History of Rome, Vol. IV, p. 106. 

110 Plutarch, Life of Crassus. 
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There is strong circumstantial evidence that privateers of 
the Mediterranean assisted Spartacus; and if we judge 
from this point of view, a new light is thrown upon the 
history of his career. No written records, however, exist 
proving this, and for want of it we follow the story as it 
is told. 

If the pirates, so-called, refused to help him, thus clearly 
working in the interest of Rome, as Mommsen suggests, 
why should Rome have immediately instituted a man-hunt 
against them? Tacitus has some remarks favoring our 
theory that the pirates were faithful to Spartacus. An-- 
other potent question is, how did the gladiator get the 
great army of 300,000 men? Did not the privateers ship 
them over from Sicily? We shall refer to these things 
later. , 

This new move of Spartacus to reach Sicily is called by 
some, his last stroke of genius. It was an original one. 
There had been, some 27 years before, a great rebellion 
of the slaves in Sicily 144 and at this moment, when Spar- 
tacus approached that fair isle—the granary of Rome— 
it was suffering from the most inhuman exactions, by 
order of Verres, the insatiate and avaricious despoiler, 
whose greedy havoe was soon afterwards opposed by 
Cicero. The slaves and property owners alike were goaded 
by this man’s rapacity to the verge of rebellion against 
Rome. Had Spartacus succeeded in crossing safely with 
his army the chances are that the goaded people would have 
gladly joined him in overwhelming numbers, if for nothing 
else than to rid themselves of this insatiable Roman gov- 
ernor whose exactions, to satisfy personal greed, well-nigh 
brought Sicily to bankruptey and ruin.” 

111 See chapter xi swyra. The strange words of Cornelius Tacitus, 
Annalium, liber XV, cap. 46; referring to Spartacus and the Roman 
flotilla against the pirates, show how fearful was the danger, and they 
seem to advert to the link of friendship existing between them and 
Spartacus: ‘“‘About the same time the gladiators forced themselves 
into the town of Preneste and endeavored to break into the garrison 
of the army which here held the munitions of war, and spread terror 
among the people; for it started amidst these a desire to reénact the 
old scenes of Spartacus; and not much later a naval defeat was sus- 
tained. It was not a war, for all this was in a time of profound peace 
but Nero had ordered the fleet to return to Campania on a certain 
day, taking no notice of the nets of the sea. The governors therefore, 
inasmuch as the sea thronged with pirates who had their head-quarters 
in. Formiz (Mola de Geta), and were strong in Africa as well as in 
Miseni, which they had taken, sent war boats with three pairs of oars 


ond a Jarge number of smaller vessels everywhere along the Cumanian 
shores.” 


112 Cicero, Verres, passim. Here Cicero gives an eloquent account 
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On his arrival at the sea opposite the Sicilian shore, 
Spartacus who had formed this plan of crossing over with 
his entire army for the purpose of recruiting from the 
ranks of the slaves, negotiated with the freebooters or 
brigand mariners, as they are mercilessly called in the his- 
tories, who from ancient times ransacked the coasts for 
plunder.115 

They exhibited a quality of perfidy, perhaps against 
Rome—although the historians show that it was against 
Spartacus—which actually resulted in their being swept 
from their trade; for soon after the suppression of the 
servile war which they are represented to have been too 
treacherous and disingenuous to sustain, the Romans sent 
an expedition against them which certainly was a contin- 
uation of the great man-hunt ending im their own exter- 
mination.14*¢ Jf Spartacus could have accomplished this 
magnificent strategical feat and realized his scheme of pass- 
ing the winter in Sicily where the terribly-oppressed and 
down-trodden slaves would have deserted in vast numbers 
and extricated themselves from their otherwise hopeless 
servitude, he might, allowing him his wonted success, not 
only have beaten Crassus, but also the armies of Pompey 
and Lucullus when they afterwards arrived. s 

In fact, we know not what would have been the final 
result upon the human race—indeed, we are loth to spec- 
ulate; for under the humane management of Spartacus it 
might have resulted in a permanent recognition of the 
honor and merit of human labor which was in those times 
denied. 

It is enough to repeat what history relates, that the self- 
ish, dishonest and treacherous pirates took the proffered 
gold of Spartacus but failed to land him in Sicily; for 
though his army enormously increased, yet Lis failing to 
get there probably disconcerted and squeezed him betwixt 
the mill-stones of peril and hope, leaving him heart-broken 


_and defeated. It was the knell of Spartacus. What fur- 


ther the historian can trace of this great general and most 


of this man’s extortions. Cicero assumed the cause of the people vs. 
Verres and succeeded in obtaining a verdict. 

4113 Heeren, Peuple de I’ Antiquité, Vol. II, pp. 170-173, of the 
French translation. 

114 Liy., XOVIII. “L. Metallus the pretor, prosperously carried on 
a warfare in Sicily.” (Hpitome); Vellejus Paterculus, Abridgment of 
Latin History, Book II, c. 31. 
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. One dark wintry night amid the roar of a storm, while the 


‘free plains beyond.14® Thus commenced ihe admirable re- 
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marvelous genius is but the deseription of prodigious 
spasms and writhings of a dying giant. 

Crassus, watching from a distance these defeated man- 
ceuvres of the gladiator, conceived the idea of imprisoning 
him in the narrow neck or point of the promontory of 
Bruttitum or Rhegium, by throwing up a line of cireum- 
vallation across this miniature isthmus with an object of 
hemming the proletarian army in and besieging it during 
the winter. The writer of the article in the Great French 
Universal Dictionary declares that Crassus was positively 
afraid to give the enemy an honorable battle.115 Sparta- 
cus, regarded this enormous line of retrenchments with 
contempt. It was an earthwork reaching from sea to sea, 
being, as Plutarch tells us, “36 miles long, fifteen feet high 
and a wall above this of considerable height—a work great 
and difficult.” 

It was now the winter of B. C. 71-70. The supplies 
for the army of the proletaries were disappearing. Some- 
thing must be done. Spartacus watched his opportunity, 
bent on retreat which involved an escape from this trap. 


forces of Crassus lay chilled, and torpid, least alert and 
fitted for surprise, the army of the slaves, at the command 
of their leader, burst from the bivouacs and sword in hand 
sealed the mtrenchment, filling it with earth and wood, 
and in spite of all resistance passed over and gained the 


115 Speaking of Spartacus he says: ‘So great was the terror which 
he (Spartacus) had inspired, that Crassus undertook to shut him up 
in the peninsula of Rhegium by a breastwork and ditch some 45 miles 
long! The chief of the slaves manifested profound contempt for this 
immense work, as well as for his enemies, who did not dare to attack 
him in the front. Therefore, when the provisions began to fail, he 
broke down a part of the breastwork during a stormy night, forced 
the lines of the Romans and manwuvred freely in Lucania where he 
exterminated the troops of the two lieutenants of Crassus who had the 


temerity to molest him in his retreat.’ La Rousse, Dictionaire Uni- 
versel, Art. Spartacus. 
116 Appian, Historia Romana, I, 119: “Spartacus, relinquishing 


his intention to give battle with his entire command, ordered his cay- 
alry to harass and teaze the besiegers as much as possible, by con- 
tinually attacking them of a sudden. He broke into the defenses of 
Crassus and burned them, accomplishing the destruction of much dif- 
fieult work. He hung a Roman prisoner in the open space between 
the two armies, showing his own men by_plain view that they were not 
to disobey orders. He threw fagots and wood bundles into the ditch 
and escaped.’ Mommsen, History of Rome; IV, p. 107: “but in a 
dark winter night Spartacus broke through the lines of the enemy, and 
in the spring of 71 was once more in Lucania.” Plutarch, Crassus, 
tells the same story, while Schambach, clearly shows it to have been 
the spring of 70. 


‘ 
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treat of Spartacus—a retreat which for fine generalship 
combining fertility of expedient, quelling insubordination 
within, and overcoming obstacles without, may yet, when 
more carefully studied and better known, come to be re- 
garded as one of the true models in warfare. The Roman 


general now thoroughly frightened, wrote to Rome for 


i) 


more help.++? 


It appears that after the failure of Spartacus to reach 


Sicily, a revolt of prodigious extent took place in his army. 
A body of probably over 50,000 men separated from the 
main army. They vaunted that Spartacus was a coward; 
dared not meet the Roman general; that they would not 
longer be restrained from giving the hated enemy battle. 
They accordingly appointed as their commanders two of 
the most boasting of the malcontents, Gannicus and Cas- 
tus, and demanded of these inexperienced captains to be 
led to battle.48 They then provoked the army of Crassus 


117 Appian, I, 119-120: “The people in the city of Rome, on in- 
quiry, learning the escape of Spartacus from the blockade and reflect- 
ing upon the length of this war with the gladiator, sent word to Pom- 
pey to return with his army, from Spain, writing him that the affair 
had become a great and difficult work. Since the election which 
created Crassus consul, he had kept back the rumors of the war with 
Spartacus from the knowledge of Pompey and made every possible 
turn to get Spartacus into his hands. Spartacus knew that negotia- 


tions were going on for the assistance of Pompey.’ Crassus much) 


frightened, certainly sent for and obtained both the army under Pom- 
pey, victorious in Spain and that of Lucullus from Asia Minor, vic- 
torious in the Mithridatic war. See also La Rousse, Dictionaire Uni- 
versel, Art. Spartacus: “Crassus wrote to the senate asking that 
Pompey, then about to return from Spain, be sent to his assistance; 
likewise for the aid of Lucullus, who was about to return from Asia. 
He however, soon regretted this step, and sought every measure possi- 
we to. terminate the war himself, so that he might enjoy all the 
nonor.’ 

118 Plutarch, idem, is one of our best witnesses on this great battle: 
“He resolved, therefore, in the first place, to attack the troops which 
had revolted, and formed a separate body, under the command of two 
others named Cannicius. and Castus. With this view, he sent a corps 
of six thousand men before to seize an eminence which he thought 
would be of service to him, but ordered them to conduct their enter- 
prise with all imaginable secrecy. They observed his directions; and, 
to conceal their march the better, covered their helmets and the rest 
of their arms. Two women, however, who were sacrificing before the 
enemy’s camp, discovered them, and they would probably have met 
their fate, had not Crassus advanced immediately, and given the 
enemy battle. This was the most obstinate action in the whole war. 
Twelve thousand three hundred of the enemy were killed, of which 
number there were only two found wounded in the back; the rest 
died in their ranks, after the bravest exertions of valour.’ Livy, 
whose valuable history of this great war is lost is fortunately quoted 
by Frontinus, Strategematon, II, 5, 34, out of the 97th, the book of 
the Annales Ab Urbe Condita, as follows: ‘“‘ ‘Thirty-five thousand 
armed soldiers of the insurgent slaves who were defeated by Crassus 
were killed in this battle, together with their generals, Castus and Gan- 
nicus,’ so says Livy and the Romans recaptured 5 eagles, 26 ensigns 
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to an engagement. When Spartacus, whose wearying sym- 
pathies echoed his foreknowledge of the certain result, per- 
ceived this movement, he evidently gave up all for lost and 
resolved to die, bravely combating for his cause. Crassus 
met the seceders and a terribly bloody battle took place 
near Croton, on the banks of a lake in lower Lucania, 
whose waters, Plutarch says, are “sometimes pure and 


sometimes salt.” The contest was extremely severe.” 


Plutarch wrongly describes it as the greatest of the war. 
It was long before the army of the seceders gave way. 
Not a man flinched. Of the heaps of slain none were 
wounded in the back; all falling in the ranks performing 
the bravest acts of valor. At last, overcome by numbers 
they were forced to yield a little, giving the Romans an 
advantage which they took and killed 12,300, or as Livy, 
quoted by Frontin, probably more correctly puts it, 35,- 
000,19 of the seceders, on the spot; nor would any of the 
proletaries have survived the slaughter had not Spartacus, 
by a forced march, arrived in season to interfere and put 
an end to the bloody work. But Gannicus and Castus were 
among the slain. 

Crassus on the whole, had made little to be proud of by 
this last encounter; for his forees were much more numer- 
ous than the seceders. Besides he certainly lost a large 
number of men in the contest, and perceiving that its effect 
was only to heal the mutiny and knit the rebels together 
into an indissoluble brotherhood by teaching the dangers 


and much plunder, among which were the pretorian fasces.” This 
makes the numbers actually killed to have been 35,000. Undoubtedly 
this is the more accurate estimate; it also shows the enormous magni- 
tude of the army of Spartacus. 

119 Frontin, in his Strategematon, or Military Science, liber II, cap. 
v, 34, De Insidiis, instances this battle as one of the prominent exam- 
ples of military tactics; and gives the great conflict in a new and in- 
teresting dress: ‘Crassus had in the war of the gladiators, at Catana, 
built a couple of palisade-like intrenchments that walled the camps of 
Spartacus from his own army. In the night, Spartacus set his army 
in motion while the pretorian guards remained on high ground in 
their camps, in order to deceive the Romans. He thus led out all his 
force and going to the foot of the mountains they all met at a place 
indicated in advance. The cavalry was attacked by L. Quinctio and 
the part under Spartacus was drawn off so as to frustrate a battle with 
him. The other part consisting of Gauls and Germans who had been 
in a faction against their head leader and who were commanded by 
Castus and Gannicus, were allured into an attack (upon Quinctio), by 
his pretending to escape. In this way the Roman drew up his forces 
against them and when the barbarians came up he formed his cavalry 
in squares and suddenly throwing off the mask, fell upon them with a 
clamor. Thirty-five thousand armed men, Livy tells us, fell in this 
battle, together with both the leaders, Castus and Gannicus.” See also 
last words of Frontin, above. 
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of their temerity, he began to fear that Spartacus, now 
rapidly marching northward, was earnestly meditating an 
attack on Rome. 

The army of the proletaries, still hugging the shores of 
the sea, was now nearing the Tarentine gulf on its mareh 
northward toward the port of Brundusium in its second 
attempt to reach Sicily by sea. Just after crossing the 
river Strongoli, or Nezthus of the ancients, and in the very 
ancient town of Petelia, the Roman forces under the com- 
mand of L. Quintius, one of the officers of Crassus and the 
questor, Tremellius Serofa, came up with the intention only 
of harassing him in rear and flank, according to the ex- 
press orders of Crassus who adhered to the Fabian tactics. 
Spartacus on being attacked by a few skirmishers in the 
rear, suddenly wheeled a large detachment upon the 
Romans who were not prepared, and succeeded in routing 
them so completely that the questor who was wounded, 
barely escaped with his life. It was another great victory. 

But Crassus, who was a good judge of effects, soon per- 
ceived that it was the cause of reviving among the slaves 
the malignant spirit of insubordination. They were again 
so inflated with success that they threatened to rebel; and 
their miserable. conduct, forced Spartacus to take an op- 
posite direction from that which he chose to march, caus- 
ing a disaster by hurrying them onward to final downfall. 
Plutarch declares that the insurgents after this victory 
became so arrogant and mutinous that they drew swords 
and insisted upon being led against Crassus’ army in open 
field. They demanded to be marched through Campania 
to Rome; and Spartacus was not long afterwards forced 
to give orders to march toward the now trembling capital. 
Yet notwithstanding this insubordination he could but 
admire their bravery and knew their impetuosity when led 
to battle. Plutarch in speaking of their valor at the bat- 
tle of the seceders where, according to Livy, no less than 
35,000 of the rebels were slain, says that they died man- 
fully, only two of the killed being found wounded in the 
back. “The rest had died in the ranks, after the grandest 
exhibit of bravery.” Spartacus, aware of the approach of 
Pompey from the direction of Rome, on the one hand, and 
of the expected landing of Lucullus at Brundusium, on the 
other, and knowing the folly of hope against these three 
great veteran armies combined, struck a forced march for 
Brundusium, thinking still to secure the co-operation of the 
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. peated in iocce him to ee before Ei 
hove in view. Though he could rely upon his basalts 
Seat he foresaw that a general engagement must be 
atal. : 
Thus we begin to comprehend the strange reticence of 
the historians regarding the fresh allies of Crassus, now 
actually centering together. The old stigma upon the 
touch of a creature of lowly condition by an optimate of — 
Rome is apparently the cause of the suppression of ail 
histories which gave the details. There is one authority, 
however, which “brings some of these marvels to light. 
This is Vellejus Patereulus whose History of Rome was 
early mutilated in all the manuscripts except one, which 
survived until it was printed late in the Middle Ages. 
Armed with this, we see better to follow the thread of this 
great rebellion to its close, and ean thus correct some very 
piaane errors: of modern writers. 

The whole army of the proletaries moved to the seaport 
of Brundusium, where it was hoped to obtain ships and 
sail to Sicily. But here Spartacus was met and assailed by 
Lueullus at that moment in the act of landing his whole 
army, recalled by the senate of Rome to help Crassus. 
Whether much fighting took place we are not informed; 
but foiled again in his ‘designs by sea, he turned northward, 
harassed and goaded by the veteran army from Asia in full 
foree. 

In these returning legions of Lueullus, was a man who 
was soon afterwards destined to play an extraordinary role, 
in favor of the proletaries, and to lose his life in their 
defense. It was Clodius, a brother-in-law of Lueullus, 
general-in-chief. Wealthy, of noble blood, edueated, and 
one of the most eloquent lawyers of those days—a. man 
who restored to the poor workingmen their right of organi- 
zation, and who in doing this, erippled the mighty Cicero 
and brought him to disgrace, exile and final death. But 
we leave his extraordinary story for other pages of our 
history to recount. Suffice it here to say that the inde 
seribable scenes of suffermg and of horror which he was © 
eye witness to in this campaign shaped his life-course ever | 
afterwards, in favor of the lowly.22* 


heer 


120 Publius Clodius was of patrician blood. See apoenets = 
graphical Dicfonary, Vol. I, art. Cledtus. “Dem: & y 
profligate character of the patrician house of A pias Claudius. Pulcnste 
served in Asia under Lucullus his brotherinsw; became a violent 
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Lueullus, according to good authority, drove the gladi- 
ator from the shipping and dogged him in the rear at 
every step.1*1 Pompey was present with the whole of the 
large army which he had successfully commanded in 
Spain. These facts we know; for if we do not find men- 
tion of actual participation of these two freshly-arrived 
Roman generals and their veteran legions, as being en- 
gaged in the great and final battle of Silarus, we certainly 
find them engaged in the man-hunt which was instituted 
on the same day. Plutarch also hints at the fact. 

In apparent deference to Crassus, who was the real com- 
mander of the three combined armies, the history-man- 
glers have evidently seen fit to trifle with the truth in 
leaving no mention of Pompey or of Lueullus in the last 


enemy of Cicero who had appeared in evidence against him; raised 
several bloody riots against the friends of Cicero when they proposed 
and passed a decree for his restoration B. C. 57’ (see Cicero, Pro 
Milone); Drumann, Geschichte Roms. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
refusing to mention him under a special article-heading, calls Clodius 
“a worthless demagogue,’’ while acknowledging that he ‘‘assailed Cicero 
with a formal charge of putting citizens to death summarily without 
appeal to the people,’ obtaining a decree from the people for his ban- 
ishment 400 miles from the city. Under the title “Milo,” the Pugilist 
and murderer of Clodius, the Encyclopedia Britann. says: ‘‘P. Clo- 
dius, the leader of the ruffians who professed the democratic cause was 
his personal enemy, and their brawls in the streets and their mutual 
accusations in the law courts lasted for several years.” Thus Olodius, 
the champion of trade unions and organized labor is called ‘“‘leader of 
the ruffians’” who were the working people of Rome. The Lippincott 
Biographical Dictionary, Art. Cicero, says of Cicero: “His enemy, 
Clodius, who became tribune of the people in B. C. 58, and who was 
supported by Cesar and Pompey, now manifested his vindictive malice 
against Cicero by a law which he proposed: that whoever has put to 
death a Roman citizen without form of trial shall be interdicted from 
fire and water.’’ The fact that Cicero had committed such murders 
is\ proved by the actual passage of this law and his being sent into 
exile and his house on the Palatinate Hill publicly burned, thus con- 
summating his terrible disgrace. We fail to see in these stern measures 
of Clodius in punishing murder, and in upholding the aged and re- 
spectable law permitting the organization of the working people, any- 
thing that would not be considered humane and respectable in the 
highest degree, if repeated right in our own blazing civilization. 

121 Appian, 120, of book I says: ... “Pompey was bending his 
energies to reach and seize Spartacus; and the latter believed him to 
be bearing down upon him—even then, summoned to a consultation 
with Crassus. Disdaining to find out by inquiries what was going on, 
he had the cavalry brought up, forced his entire army through the bar- 
riers of the intrenchment and escaped to Brundusium, followed by 
Crassus. Spartacus however, learned that Lucullus had arrived in 
Brundusium, having finished his defeat of Mithridates. He now bhe- 
came desperate; for he knew that he was about to fall into the hands 
of Orassus, with all of his great army of so many times ten thousand 
in number. Spartacus received a wound in the thigh by a dart, in the 
great battle that took place. Bending the knee to the fight and throw- 
ing away his shield, he stood out upon the approaching enemy and in 
single, hand-to-hand conflict, fell, covered with wounds, leaving many, 


‘in a circle around him, dead.” 
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great conflict. And especially pointed does this suggestion 


become when we take into consideration that neither of these — 


two generals was desirous of having his name mixed up 
with so disgraceful a thing as a victory over what went 
current under the name of a mob of gladiators. 

It is thus made certain that the workingmen were hemmed 
in between these three experienced consular and veteran 
armies of Rome, in a mountain pass at the head waters 
of the river Silarus. It is also certain that Spartacus, if 
not his whole army, now knew perfectly well that the doom 
was near; they had by this time all become frenzied for the 
approaching butchery. 

As one of the most bloody and terrible battles the world 
has ever known was fought here, it is fittmg to pause in 
order to minutely describe the scenes and to array our 
evidence, obtained with great difficulty, regarding the 
numbers of the contestants, the date of the battle and the 
carnage during its rage, and afterwards during the man- 
hunt instituted by the Romans—the whole constituting a 
eruel and awfully bloody page not to be found in the 
annals of history, and which to the people at large, and 
even to the students of our universities, must be regarded 
as a chapter of news. 

There were in the combined armies of Crassus, Pom- 
pey and Lucullus, undoubtedly more than 400,000 men, 
most of whom were experienced veterans, thoroughly 
hardened to the combat and to all the rigors of the mili- 
tary camp.1?? 

‘In addition to the significant words of Florus regard- 
ing Rome and her massing the entire force against the in- 
surgents, we have the auxiliary argument of reason which 
shows that it could not possibly have been otherwise; for 
evidence is not wanting that the force of Spartacus at 
the battle of Silarus, was no less than 300,000 strong. His 


122 The conjecture that there were 400,000 soldiers in the combined 
Roman army at the battle of Silarus is not based upon circumstantial 
evidence. Florus, whose words are never regarded with distrust, tells 
us distinctly that after the destruction of Lentulus and Poplicola, and 
the humiliating retaliation by Spartacus, of the gladiatorial combat in 


honor of Orixus, the fallen comrade, these words: ‘“Then, indeed they ~ 


(the Romans), with their entire powers massed, bore down upon the 
gladiator. (Tandem etiam totis imperii viribus contra mirmillionem 
consurgetur.”) Accordingly we find the Romans soon sending post- 
haste for all the old veteran armies; one of which was in Spain victori- 
ous over the powerful Sertorius, and the other in Asia, equally triumph- 
ant over Mithridates. All surged together against Spartacus. See 
Florus, Annales, III, 20. 
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army which at the battle of Picenum is acknowledged by 
Appian to have been 120,000 in number, by some unre- 
corded means which we conjecture to have been the col- 
lusion and co-operation of the privateers bringing men 
from Sicily, had grown to the imposing total of 300,000. 
Vellejus tells us this, in 12? honest figures; although they 
have been garbled by a merciless translator and made to 
read 40,000. This cheat would have actually prevailed but 
for the accident already mentioned, of the preservation 
of a MSS. copy from which the editio princeps was printed 
soon after the invention of that art, and a copy of which 
is still to be seen at the Vatican.1*4 


123 Our accidental discovery of this invaluable information may be 
worth relating: The unreasonable figure of 40,000 given in our own 
version of Vellejus, in view of the great combined forces admitted by 
Plutarch, Appian and Florus against Spartacus led us to suspect that 
an immense error lurked in the history of the battle of Silarus. Ran- 
sacking for more light we ran against the reference to Dr. Schambach’s 
Italischer Sklavenkrieg, which we procured from Europe after much 
delay. Page 11, Quellen zur Geschichte has the following: ‘‘Vellejus 
is of little value to us. We get nothing through him that is not already 
known, except this statement regarding the numbers, that ‘of the 300,- 
000 slaves engaged in the last battle, only 40,000 were left.’’’ This 
not only explained the reasonable facts, but also vouched for the truth- 
fulness of Vallejus. Setting out afresh on the hunt for the exact words 
of the editio princeps, we at last found a copy of the Lugdunum edition 
containing the MSS. text in a note. 

124 During and before the renaissance there appears to have been a 
not inconsiderate dispute among scholars over the figure COCO, millia, 
to be seen in the editio princeps of Vallejus on account of this figure 
having been altered to XL. millia. We therefore gave the rendering 
with its falsified figure, and follow it with the remarks of the Lug- 
dunum editor written some 200 years ago, together with the perfectly 
trustworthy quotation from the editio princeps. Vellejus, interpolated by 
a fraud, is currently made to say these words about Spartacus. ‘“Run- 
aways from the training school for gladiators at Capua, with a leader 
named Spartacus, escaped, and having seized swords in the city, grew 
in numbers day by day until they became a multitude. With traps and 
tricks they inflicted great damage to Italy and their numbers rose so 
that at the last battle there were 40,000 in line’ (the original MSS. 
written by Vellejus himself, had it 300,000, the number 40,000 surviv- 
ing) “who arrayed themselves against the Roman army.’ The remarks 
of John Campbell upon this interpolation are given in a note, very 
guardedly, as follows: ‘‘Although I do not think that I ought to alter 
anything myself, I will say that there is a great dispute here, among 
writers. Among those known to hold a diversity of opinion is Vossius, 
the exceedingly learned author of a dissertation on translations, in his 
edition of Florus, book III, chapter 20.” Again: “Forty; some others 
augment this number by a great deal. Eutrope is among those who 
make it smallest of all. He writes it down as 60,000 men who were 
collected by Spartacus. But Appian extends the number to 120,000. 
Orosius who continued the histories. of Livy is observed to hold a 
medium between these. Thus I shall scarcely go wide of the truth 
by stating it, with Vossius, at 90,000. This is but a paltry pivotal 
number from which the writers vary one way or the other; since the 
real edition of Vellejus gives it at 300,000 men.” Signed by Heinsius. 
In the Hudson edition (Oxanis), the text is the same as above; but 
the note regarding Heins is quoted as follows: Note 5; ‘“‘Vossius does 
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Supplied with these important figures, so long held back, 
but so perfectly reasonable—since they straighten out the 
incongruities which meet the reader who sees the vast 
multitudes of the Roman legions positively known to be 
now centering in—we find ourselves in a condition, other- 
wise crippled in absurdities and discrepancies, to make a 
better description of the contest. 

Time was given for the army of Spartacus to make long 
marches westward toward Rome, in obedience to the de- 
mands of his mutimous soldiers. A straight cut from 
Brundusium to the battle-field could not have-been less 
than 100 miles; as it was on the head waters of the Si- 
larus in a nearly direct line from that seaport and Rome. 
As we have evidence of his having been repulsed by Lu- 
eullus at Brundusium, we ean understand how he was 
followed by him all along this march. Crassus likewise, 
if not in the act of constantly provoking him, as we are 
inclined to suspect, was in the mountain pass of the Si- 
larus when he arrived and pitched camp by its side. 

The combined hostile armies now lay over against each 
other for a considerable time. Fortifications were drawn 
by both and the activities on the Roman side, of center- 
ing in, were given both time and force. We now find 
the two contestants face to face, each tempting the other 
to make the first dash. It was, according to Dr. Scham- 
bach’s estimate—which we adopt as the most accurate—as 
late as February of the year 70 before Christ. The war 
had been raging about four years. But although winter, 
it is not in our power to know whether it was cold weather. 
Probably not; for the winters are generally mild in these 
portions of Italy.1?> 

One day Crassus ordered his soldiers to dig a trench 
and while thus engaged the gladiators made an advance, 
upon them. It proved the commencement of the great 
battle.12° From a simple skirmish both armies gradually 
not dispute that the number should be read 90,000 or 100,000, because 
the original edition of Vellejus reads 800,000 men.” This is suf- 
ficiently positive to settle the number of the army of Spartacus at the 
battle of Silarus, at 300,000 men, because it is the same wording of 
Vellejus himself who lived near the very spot and whose father probably 
commanded a division of cavalry at the battle. 

125 Plutarch, Crassus, mentions severe coldness a month or two before 
when Spartacus ran the blockade in Rhegium. But that was a night 


squall, Besides the battle of Silarus occurred near the opening spring. 
This agrees with Schambach, S. 13. 


126 Plutarch, idem, 12. “Crassus therefore hastened to give that 
stroke himself, and with the same view, encamped very near the enemy. 
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closed into the deadly fray and the combat became more 
and more furious. They eagerly welcomed the battle with 
reckless feelings of despair, knowing that their hour had 
come, yet staking their hopes upon another great and de- 
cisive victory.!27 

Heroism, love of conflict, intrepidity and fearlessness 
of death were frenziedly seated in their hearts; but until 
now, recklessness had been a stranger in the camps of 
Spartacus; and when this came, foreknelling the desper- 
ate ultimatum, all mutually realized the approach of dis- 
solution and were ready to drink the intoxicating potion 
which brave men taste midst the furious lunge of steel. 

Thus a skirmish between the advance guards of both 
armies brought on the general engagement. Spartacus 
who was goaded by a hatred of the Roman leader, for 
some time stood off at a distance, eyeing the contest. 
Brigade after brigade fell into the murderous vortex. At 
length Spartacus issued his general order of battle and at 
the ring of his war clarions the two angry armies closed 
up bringing on the ferocious conflict.128 They brought 
their chieftain his horse; but the gladiator, like Warwick, 
drew from its sheath his sword and with one blow of his 
strong arm, killed the excited steed; then shouting on- 
ward to his men, uttered the farewell speech of Spartacus 
to his soldiers: “Victorious I shall find horses in plenty 
among the enemy; defeated I shall no longer want one.” 
Then poising himself he rushed for Crassus with his steel 
high in air and fell upon the ranks of his adversary in 
personal combat. “It was a fierce struggle. Long after 


‘the victory was hopeless Spartacus was traced by heaps 


of the slain who had fallen by his hand, and his body was 
lost completely in the awful carnage which closed that 
day of blood.1?® Plutarch says that he aimed to kill 1%° 


One day, when he had ordered his soldiers to dig a trench, the gladi- 
ators attacked them as they were at work. Numbers came up continu- 
ally on both sides to support the combatants; and at last Spartacus see- 
ing what the case necessarily required, drew out his whole army.” 
Trans. of Langhorne. : 

127 La Rousse, Dictionaire Universel, speaking of the gladiator says: 
“Sa troupe était affolée de success.” E 

128 Appian, I, 120: ‘‘The battle became great and obstinate as so 
many times ten thousand men grew desperate. Spartacus was wounded 
in the thigh by a javelin (dart) and bending his knee, threw off his 
shield and plunged in upon the approaching columns of the enemy 
until he himself and many more, fighting in a circle around him, fell.” 

129 Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Art. Sparta- 
Cus. 
130 Plutarch, Orassus, 12. 
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Crassus; and toward this mark through darts and jave- 
lins he pressed, and over windrows of the dead, rushing 
in quest of his foe, whom, indeed he did not reach, but 
he killed two of his centurians. When all who made with 
him this mad and desperate plunge had fled or fallen, the 
terrible gladiator remained fightmg with unflinching gal- 
lantry until he fell, covered with many wounds and so 
completely cut to pieces that his body was never found. 
Even Florus who had no language sufficiently bitter with 
which to malign him, says “he died like a Roman em- 
peror.” 181 His forces appear to have fought manfully un- 
til the death of their leader, when the lines gave way and 
a hideous carnage followed. The Romans gave no quar- 
ter. Sixty thousand workingmen fell in this glorious de- 
feat—glorious in the appreciation of all who admire 
feats of sublimest valor; but alas, a defeat which for cen- 
turies riveted the chains of the servile race. 

We paraphrase Appian for the following, on the close 
and consequence of this terrible scene: The butchery by 
the Romans surpassed the power of counting, for it cov- 
ered many thousands. The body of Spartacus lay dead 
on the field. Great numbers fled to the mountains after 
the battle, and Crassus pursued them. They, however, 
reorganizing themselves into four divisions fought back, 
until all were destroyed except 6,000 who were crucified 
upon the high-road from Capua to Rome. 

These “many thousands” slaves who escaped to the 
mountains as here reported by Appian were the 40,000 of 
Vellejus, in his editio princeps which we have used on the 


assurance of Dr. Schambach.182. This would make the num- 


ber of men who fell in the battle after and before the 
death of their leader and including the carnage of the 
route, when no man was spared and no quarter given, to 
foot up 260,000—an immense number—but when we re- 
flect that there raged an internecine spirit breathing only 


131 “Spartacus ipse in primo agmine fortissime dimicans, quasi Im- 
perator, occisus est.’ (Florus, liber III, cap. 20). 

132 Heinsius distinctly says that Vellejus put the number of the army 
of Spartacus at 300,000, from which total 40,000 escaped. ‘Since the 
main edition (of Vellejus) says ‘40,000 out of the 300,000 men.’” 
So Schambach in Der Italische Sklavenaufstand, S. 11, Quellen zur 
Geschicht, see note 123. The two accounts of Appian and Vellejus 
Paterculus do not at all disagree. Appian, I, idem: ‘“‘The rest of the 
army fell into disorder and the men were cut down in great numbers 
while the loss on the part of the Romans was not very great, reaching 
only to A ews thousand men. The dead body of Spartacus could not 

e found. 
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vengeance and void of feeling throughout the great Roman 
army, and contemplate the possible strokes of such swords- 
men, under orders to exterminate their now defenseless 
victims, these numbers are not surprising. 

A few more words and the tragedy is told, Such were 
the numbers of the brave veterans of this great revolt who 
fell in the gigantie contest on the banks of the river Si- 
larus.1** In the mountains, during the pursuit great num- 
bers more fell, and 6,000 were taken prisoners of war. 
The remainder of the great army who after the defeat, 
and the death of their beloved and faithful leader, en- 
deavored to escape, was indeed small. 

According to Appian, the pursuit was made by Pompey 
who must have participated im the battle. This grasping 
egotist easily finished the massacre and then vaunted that 
he had been the principal in putting down the rebellion; 
thus adding to the proof that all the three Roman armies 
were massed. Great numbers of the fugitives were over- 
taken and crucified. Every one of the 6,000 who fell pris- 
oners at the battle of Silarus and in the mountains was 
hung on the cross along the Appian way; and for months 
their bodies dangled there to delight the vengeance-lov- 
ing gentry who, on their drives to and from the cities of 
Rome and Capua, rejoiced to behold such sights as in our 
time would provoke the shame and contempt of the world. 

Slavery from the downfall of Spartacus, the last eman- 
cipator, had an unhindered sweep in Rome and her prov- 
inces until Jesus, 100 years later, founded or brought into 
the open world the culture of the communes hitherto 
compulsorily secret, that mankind at birth are naturally free 
and equal—a culture which is based upon peace and 
submission; the antithesis of the plans of Eunus, Athe- 
nion, Spartacus and all revolters. This plan was original 
in Jesus, and it has prevailed; for chattel ownership of 
man by man has, under his open culture, disappeared from 
the earth. Rome became “a model of rapacity, dishonesty 
and fraud; having in her period—almost a thousand years, 
produced scarcely a dozen men whose names have de- 
scended to posterity with an untarnished fame.” 14 

But if Spartacus, whose acts were in Italy, might be 
called a Roman, he certainly may be included in the list 

133 For a description of Me Silarus and the surrounding region see 


Strabo, Geographica, V, cap. 4. 
134 Carey, Principles of Political Heonomy, Vol. I, p. 247. 
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of names of the untarnished famous; for his nature was 
gentle though his character was marked and equal to the 
dignity of grander victories than came into the list of the 
Scipios or the Casars—since he fought entirely for a prin- 
ciple, dymg as his wife had predicted of him, happy in 
the enthusiasm of an exuberant, manly swoop of nerve 
and muscle, grand, if not gigantic, amid the dismaying 
fury of enemies of liberty and of law. - 

Immediately after the destruction of Spartacus and his 
army, another great man-hunt was instituted, similar to 
those we have described in the chapters on Viriathus, 
Eunus and Athenion. It lasted six months, raged with 
merciless atrocities and was followed by another exter- 
minatory man-hunt against the pirates who, if we are to 
believe the histories which have been permitted to survive, 
were the true friends of the Romans, because they treach- 
erously refused to assist the insurgent army to cross into 
Sicily. But as we have already stated, this story looks ex- 
tremely flimsy and must be considered with caution; as 
the fact remains well vouched for that Rome fell upon the 
pirates and privateers with a powerful fleet commanded by 
Pompey himself and succeeded in less than a year, in anni- 
hilating them so completely that ever afterwards the Med- 
iterranean was cleared of these maritime desperadoes,135 

No fewer than 1,000,000 slaves are reported by Cecilius 
Calactenus to have been crucified and otherwise slain in 
the combined wars of the slaves who rebelled against the 
huge and inhuman slave system of the Romans. This es- 
timate, repeated with reserve by Dr. Schambach,13* eomes 
to us not from Calactenus direct, for his valuable histo- 
ries are, like the others, lost; but it is transmitted indirectly 
by Athenzus, whose quotations from the lost books are 
more and more highly prized. 

But alas! Of what utility were all these outbreaks of 


185 For the law commissioning Pompey to the work of exterminating 
the’ pirates, see Vellejus, Historia Romana, liber II, cap. xxxi.; and for 
a description of the work itself, Appian, I, 121; Pliny, Historia Na- 
turalis, VII, 25; Tacitus, Annales, XII, 62; XV, 25, Bellum Piraticum. 

136 Schambach, Italischer Sklavenaufstand, 8. 5. ‘The number of 
killed, according to Athenzus, in this and other less important. slave 
uprisings which peradventure have, or have not come down to us, rose 
to something like a million. He probably got his figures out of the 

‘exaggerated calculations of Czcilius Oalactenus.’? These doubts re- 
garding the number would have been dispelled had the learned doctor 
reflected that the number of lives lost in the war of Spartacus alone 
exceeded half that sum. A quarter of a million of slaves were killed 
in the last battle and in the man-hunt which followed. No doubt sev- 
eral millions were killed in all, 
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human irascibility with their awful details of blood and > 
extermination? True, one comfort clings: To die in the 
desperate attempt for freedom was better than to live in 
the griping coils of.slavery. But “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth” brought no relief for downtrodden 
humanity. It never has, it never can, it never will. The 
still lmgering idea of a semi-belligerent force organized on 
the strike plan, so long as it does not choose the weapons 
of overt war, and sedulously abstains from military or 
other violent means of resistance and self-defense, may be 
in conformity with the reasonable methods of relief; it is 
unquestionably consistent with the modern age and yields 
the rough polemic and the intellectual jar which surges 
and jostles men into a conception of arbitration and polit- 
ical unanimity. But humanity in the awful and relent- 
less conflicts we have described, of which this revolt of 
Spartacus was the last and the typical example, has had 
enough of the destructive, enough of the irascible, enough 
of extermination. Let us profit by these examples, and no 
longer remain regardless of the better and more promising 
plan of another master, and the next to succeed. This 
great preceptor constantly taught the working people “that 
they resist not evil’; and his are the precepts prevailing 
all through the civilizing inculeation of “good for evil,” 
until, after a bi-millennial trial of the brutal instincts, the 
oppressor now perceives and is being constrained to ac- 
knowledge that “an injury to one is the concern of all.” 

Whoever has the curiosity to observe the results of 
these defeats upon the Roman people will find that all the 
blood that was shed had no influence whatever toward 
refining human feelings. About this time the amphithe- 
atre began in earnest to supersede the older games of the 
Roman cireus. The revolts had kindled up a fresh spirit 
of vengeance, and popular conversation inflamed the hide- 
ous passion for sights in the gladiatorial ring. 

These revolts had moreover taught the Roman _politi- 
cians and all those who catered to power, that the slave 
system which made bondsmen of prisoners of war taken by 
tens of thousands in the great conquests of the past hun- 
dred years, were a desperate and dangerous element in 
the land. But a people filled with grudges as were the 
Romans, after this terrible succession of revolts which 
have been described, could think of no mild, humane 
methods of getting rid of the dangerous slaves. 





a others’ Medes upon hie Bands ae an caaphiibantre: was 
to their truly ferocious character the natural way of get-— 
ting rid of them. This in part answers the inquirer’s © 


question as to the cause of the rapid and phenomenal de- — : 


cline of morals at Rome. 

The comparatively innocent cireus waned in favor of 
the arena. Vast amphitheatres were constructed in towns 
and cities everywhere. Blood-money reigned triumphant. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ORGANIZATION 
ROME’S ORGANIZED WORKINGMEN AND WOMEN 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FREEDMEN—The Jus Ooewndi—Roman 
Unions—The Oollegium—lIts Power and Influence—What 
the “Poor did with their Dead—Cremation—Burial a 
Divine Right which they were too Lowly to Practice— 
Worship of borrowed Gods—lIncineration or Burial and 
Trade Unions combined—Proofs—Glance at the Inner 
social Life of the ancient Brotherhoods—State Owner- 
ship and Management—Nationalized Lands—Number 
and Variety of Trade Unions—Struggles—Numa Pom- 
pilius First to Recognize and Uphold Trade Unions— 
Law of the 12 Tables taken from Solon—Harmony, Peace, 
Ease, steady Work, Prosperity and Plenty Lasting with 
little Interruption for 500 Years—Bondmen fared worse. 


We have spoken of certain organizations among the 
working people of ancient times. That these existed is no 
longer denied. In Rome they were mostly freedmen. But 
what inspired their combination into secret orders does 
not appear plain to those who study the past for the 
sake of gratifying a taste for great events. Neither do 
those who study it for purposes of gleaning points in 
philosophy and religion as commonly understood, obtain 
any correct idea of them. The ancient contempt rooted in 
the taint of labor which slavery inspired is yet too strong; 
and there still lingers too much of the old spirit of pagan- 
ism to allow of interest, or hardly of curiosity. This must 
answer the astonished student of sociology who asks why 
so much ignorance on the subject of those ancient societies. 

Again, we have alluded, in a previous chapter, to the fact 
that writers and speakers of those days were extremely 
chary of information regarding them. The cause of this 
was identical with that which inspires the same thing here 
amongst us now—disdain. From 1870 until 1886, a period 
of sixteen years, little was known to the masses of society 
of the vast organization amidst us, down in society’s core, 
except that now and then a strike, like a voleanie eruption, 
shook the moral and financial surface. Yet in that poriod 
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the most splendid vehicles of knowledge ever before known, 


existed. There was an organized policy, mixed with con- 


tempt, silently preventing even a wayside mention of these 
phenomena, When in 1886, a decided stand taken by Mr. 
Powderly, pleasing the press which may have expected to 
see defeat and disaster of the great collectivity, flung the 


door of the mighty dungeon ajar, and a knowledge of these » 


numbers and power burst out, the people were overwhelmed 
with surprise. How much easier, then, was it, in that bar- 
baric age, without mechanical means of transmitting truth, 
even had historians, poets and philosophers been inclined 
to do so, to close the doors against curiosity and the love 
of learning.2 

We begin by the broad statement that from the earliest 
times in which anything is known of them, although they 
were sunk in ineffable contumely, they yet enjoyed one 
boon—the right of combination. Strange to say, no con- 
spiracy laws are to be found; at any rate, among the Ro- 
mans,” until about the time of the emperors.2 These rights 
of organization in very ancient times, extended all over 
Europe so far as is known.* Some of the first gleamings 
of this may be gotten from the authors. As early as Numa 
Pompilius’ time, perhaps 700 years before Christ, they are 
known to have existed in great numbers. This king tol- 
erated them; and there exist some curious data respecting 
the system which he invented for their regulation.s He 


1Mommsen, De Oollegtis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, p. 81: “We 
search for the place and the nature of the skilled workmen in trade 
unions engaged in public affairs and government work, who were 
tolerated by law—and this is being examined into so far as may be— 
although among authors this thing is kept very dark.’? Here Mommsen 
admits that the profoundest silence reigns among authors, in regard 
to these unions, and refers for his proof to a stone (vide Orell. Inser. 
4,105) bearing an inscription of a union. This was a union of 
musicians that existed at Rome. The inscription ran thus: “M. Julius 
Victor, ex collegio Liticinum Oornicinum.’’ Mommsen alludes to this 
find in proof of the fact that working people had organized unions of 
musicians. 

2In page 52 of the Consular report of Mr. James T. Dubois, U. S. 
Consul at Leipzig, published by the State Department in 1885, at Wash- 
ington, there is a reference to the attempted suppression by Tullus 
Hostilius of the Collegia Opificum; but that they continued to thrive 
he acknowledges in the next paragraph. A close inspection shows that 
. they were by no means suppressed. 

3 Mommsen, De Ool. et Sodal. Romanorum, cap. iv, § 10, p. 73. 

4 Gruter, Inscriptiones Antique Totius Orbis Romanorum, 399, 4, 
431, 1. “Omnia corpora Lugduni licite coeuntia.” Cicero, Pro Seato, 
14, 32, says: “There was no town in Italy, no colony, no prefecture, 
no board of tax collectors at Rome, no trade union, not holding com- 
mon cause with one another.’ This was during his struggle to sup- 
press them. 


5 Mommsen, De Ooll. et Sodal. Rom., p. 78, says: The relies of in- 
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ordered that the entire people, including the working 
classes, be distributed into eleven guilds. This statement of 
Plutarch is however regarded by Mommsen as incorrect. 
The latter, after investigating the data given anterior to 
Plutarch, concludes that it must have been eight classes 
instead of eleven. At that time there were distinct trades, 
embracing all the arts of remote antiquity. While this may 
be true that eight was the number of categories, there cer- 
tainly is agreement among authors as to about that num- 
ber. It would appear by their complete privilege of 
combination and their apparently perfect recognition by 
this wise king who reigned probably 700 years before 
Christ, that at times there must have been a great deal of 
skill among the artisans. Skilled mechanics were needed 
to make all the armor of those warlike times. During 
the reign of Numa Pompilius which lasted thirty-nine 
years the trade unions must have made great advancement.” 
Indeed, considering the harsh treatment they afterwards 
received at the hands of the Roman emperors in later 
years, beginning B. C. 58, we are left to infer that for 
nearly 700 years of the best life of Rome these labor 
organizations flourished uninterruptedly.4 According to 
Plutarch, this ancient king so favored the idea of labor 
organizations that he made their particular case the very 
basis of a great reform. Plutarch tells us that he closed 
the temple of Janus for forty-three years,® and all this 
time there was perpetual peace. The working people are 
known to) have had their golden era during the reign of 
this great lawgiver.t° If for no other reason than this, 
numerable communal associations of ancient times, are seen scattered 
all through Italy, as found among the inscriptions of the Italian towns. 
See also Plutarch’s Life of Numa, much quoted by writers. 

6 Pliny, Naturalis Historia, XXXIV, 1. ‘Declares that Numa the 
king, created the third union, that of the bronze-workers, in the city 
of Rome.” ‘Again, XXXV, 12. ‘‘Numa the king, instituted the seventh 
union—that of the potters.” 

7 Dirksen, Zwolf Tafeln, says: ‘“‘The Roman state originally granted 
the trade organizations, such as did service to its religious functions 


and its military, complete privileges and its immediate protection, to- 
gether with a code of self-sustaining rules on the communal plan.’’ 


8 Mommsen, De Coll. et Sodal. Rom., p. 38. “In very ancient times 
the right of combining into organized form was allowed to everybody.” 
9Plut., Numa and Lycurgus compared. ‘The primary view of 


Numa’s government which was to settle the Romans in lasting peace 
and tranquillity, immediately vanished with him; for after his death, 
the temple of Janus, which he had kept shut as if it had really held 
war in prison and subjection, was set wide open, and Italy was filled 
with blood,’ ~ 

10 “In the divisions of the trades and professions there were in- 
cluded along with the skilled arts, the flute-players, gold-workers, dyers, 
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the reign of Numa Pompilius must ever be regarded as 
one of the most valuable, and fraught with richest lessons 
to the human race. It is true that this is not so consid- 
ered by students of history from a standpoint of great 
historie events, or of religion and philosophy as ordi- 
narily understood, but the student of history from the 
purely sociological basis may justly regard this reign as 
one of tho marvels of the world. We are at a loss to 
understand how Plutarch, with his clear mind and honest 
motives, could have compared Numa with Lycurgus. But 
Plutarch was not a socialist. He did not understand the 
immense world of meaning rolled up in the mystic deeds 
of Numa, whose reign, had it proved a failure, he himself 
would not have praised. 

But Numa’s reign ‘was by no means a failure. It was a 
decided departure from the customs of those ancient days, 
because it completely discountenanced the warlike ambi- 
tions of other rulers and cultivated the arts of peace. To 
carry out such a policy it was necessary to have industry 
made respectable and stand boldly to the front, and be in 
every way protected. 

But the trades were already organized. He did not or- 
ganize them that we know of, but simply accorded them 
free privileges to organize themselves. He classed his peo- 
ple of all grades by a method of his own and in that celassi- 
fication made a place for the workers whom he was wise 
and manly enough to recognize. Before the time of Numa 
the working people had never been recognized that we are 
aware of. His distribution of the entire industrial class 
into eight or nine grand divisions or trades,!? does not prob- 
ably imply that there was no greater variety than this, but 
it was probably merely for the sake of convenience. 

We are not to suppose, because the free right of combi- 
nation was given the working people by king Numa, that 
this carried with it all the immunities belonging to other 
people. Caste remained. They were still looked upon as 
degraded creatures. It was for the Christian era to declare 
the absolute equality of men. But this right of free com- 
bination, jus coeundi, was certainly used to an enormous 
shoemakers, tanners, curriers, braziers, potters and all the others in- 
structed to operate under the same system.” (Plut. Num. 17). 

11 Mommsen, idem, p. 29. ‘Hee si expendimus, videmus Plutarchum 
(fortasse etiam Florum) totum populum non opifices tantum in IX 


classes distribuere, quod etsi absurdum est, notandum tamen, cum inde 
nonum collegium ortum esse videatur.” 
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extent as a means of working up a state of things and a 
spirit of freedom or self-constituted public opinion among 
working people, fitting them by slow degrees, to consider 
themselves equal to others. The right of combination 
during this remarkable reign, having been prominently 
and thoroughly established, it remained so for over 600 
years; and we are told explicitly that no interruption oc- 
curred until 58 years before Christ, for both the efforts 
of Claudius and Tarquin to suppress them entirely failed. 

At that date much of the outcast and industrial popula- 


tion of Rome had become well organized and workingmen | 


were, aS we shall see, beginning to exercise a powerful 
political influence. They had been violently attacked by 
Cicero and other proud aristocrats and nobly and success- 
fully defended by Clodius and a number of other Roman 
officers of high rank; and a fierce and terrible hatred at- 
tended with clearly discernible political manceuvres, was 
growing into an issue on the advent of the Caesars. 

Lord Mackenzie? says that “the earliest legislation 
deserving of notice was the celebrated code of laws called 
the Twelve Tables.” Yet so far as the treatment of our 
special subject—that of the strictly laboring people—is 
concerned, these were but the simple recording of the old 
rules of Numa Pompilius and of Solon. In our opinion 
Numa had borrowed his notions regarding the organiza- 
tion of the working population mostly from the then 
existing state of labor organization in Egypt, Asia Minor 
and Attica.1* We have repeatedly shown every develop- 
ment among them to have been a ‘traceable growth. 
Monarchs and lawgivers when clothed with power could 
arrange these habits of their subjects into words and forms 
but the people themselves had already been using them 
from immemorial times. 

Solon, as early as B. C. 580, established laws permitting 
laboring people to organize; and made it compulsory 
upon boys to learn a trade.4* If the father of a family of 
working people neglected to do this he could not compel 

12 Roman Law, pp. 5-6. 

13 Gaius, XII. ‘Tables explained by Dirksen, Mom. De Goll. etc., p. 
89. “It is worthy of remark here that this is the law of Solon, as it 
relates to the sacred and civil communes.” 

14 Plut., Solon; Herodotus, Huterpe, cap. 177, gives us a hint mak- 
ing it probable that trade unionism existed in Egypt in the time of 
Amasis, who upheld it: ‘“‘Amasis made a law for the Egyptians which 
made it compulsory upon all to inform the governors of their districts 


as to how they maintained themselves, on pain of death. Solon brought 
this law to Athens and established it there.” 
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his sons to support him in his old age. Both Solon and 

Numa legalized the organizations of working people and 
gave them the full right of combination. Lycurgus, on 
the contrary,'® as we have seen, wanted no emancipated 
slaves. He was.an upholder of military despotism. All 
labor being a degraded and disgraceful entailment, must, 
under the laws of Lyeurgus be performed by the abject, 
groveling slaves.. Thus in the Peloponnesus, trade unions 
got no encouragement whatever, which accounts for the 
paucity of stone tablets found in lower Greece, bearing 
inscriptions commemorative of the labor unions. North- 
ern Greece, the islands, Asia Minor and Italy, on the con- 
trary, abound in these suggestive mementos of ancient 
labor organization, an account of which the historians of 
those periods have sedulously left barren. 

All this proves that while labor was grudgingly toler- 
ated as a necessary means of life to the gentle classes of 
both Greece and Rome, it was never recognized by either 
as respectable or hardly decent; if we except that of agri- 
culture and the nearest it ever came to any recognition 
was during the wise and happy reign of king Numa Pom- 
pilius who extended every encouragement to its organi- 
zation and died leaving it a veritably abiding institution 
as his laws intended 

He actually took salient and very suggestive steps to- 
ward filling up the social gap separating the high-borns 
from the low-borns of Rome. He instituted that at the 
Saturnalian feasts which occurred every December as a 
harvest thanksgiving or carnival, all ranks of a social char-° 
acter should be forgotten; that figuratively no slave, no 
social distinction, no arrogance should exist. Thus labor, 
for a moment each year, was raised up and the social ar- 
rogance of wealth and birth leveled down, to a par with 
each other. But it must not for a moment be imagined 
that the working people of either Greece or Rome ever 
arose to be considered by the gens, or patrician stock as 
anything more than plebeians, who were outcasts by birth, 
and though often the children of patrician fathers, yet 
through the ancient religio-political law of primogeniture, 
or the sacred law of inheritance, were relegated into bond- 
age whence they never escaped except through gradual 
development by manumissions, and finally through the 
mighty all-levelling proclamations of Jesus which theoret- 


15 Plut., Lycurgus and Numa compared. 
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ically and at last practically overthrew every distinction. 

But we shall more elaborately treat this grand and ex- 
traordinary episode in human development in our sketch 
of Jesus, from a business-like or secular point of consider- 
ation, as a subject of inquiry into sociological phenomena. 

We now return to Lord Mackenzie’s statement that “by 
the decemviral code’”—meaning the Twelve Tables—“the 
plebeians gained a considerable step toward the adjust- 
ment of their differences with the patricians, but it was 
nearly 80 years before these differences were settled by 
the admission of the plebeians to the supreme offices of 
the state.” 16 

In the first place, this “considerable step toward the 
adjustment of differences” was taken under king Numa, 
118 years before the Twelve Tables were engraved upon 
the slabs. In the second, the very first decemvirs were 
composed of such tyrannical usurpers and aristocrats as 
Appius Claudius, who, although they had the laws adjust- 
ing the differences between patricians and plebeians en- 
graved upon eleven Tables, yet they prevented the latter 
from realizing their benefits. Another thing must be con- 
tinually borne in mind, that under the sway of the Pagan 
or competitive religion, which was the foundation of law 
and social order, any absolute equality between patricians 
and plebeians was impossible from beginning to end; and 
no assertion that the adjustment of differences was ever 
gained by any means can be considered correct. The dif- 
ference between them always remained; but under the 
gracious adjustment of Numa and of Solon, afterwards 
inscribed in Latin from a Greek translation, in a formal 
law upon the Twelve Tables at Rome, the right of organi- 
zation first came to the freedmen, in letters. Nor does 
this right of organization apply to the slaves, who still 
existed in great numbers. On the contrary we show, in 
our sketch of Spartacus and repeatedly elsewhere, that 
the rapacity of the Roman lords and middlemen finally 
became so great that they bought up slaves, redoubled 
their numbers, encroached upon the common farm lands 
and upon manufactures with cheap slave labor, each own- 
ing great numbers of slaves,17 and finally under Ceasar, 

16 Mackenzie, Roman Law, p. 7. 

17 Crassus owned 500 slaves, see Plut., Orassus, 2. O. Calius Claud- 
ius owned according to Pliny, no fewer than 4,116 at a time. ‘Al- 


though much was destroyed in the civil war, yet there were in his 
possession, 4,116 slaves.’ Nat. Hist. XXXIII, 47. Great numbers 
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succeeded in procuring conspiracy laws which suppressed 
the trade and many other species of organization, open- 
ing the way by sheer aggravations, for the advent of a 
completely new order of things in the repudiation of 
paganism entirely, and the embrace, mostly by these 
wretched slaves and persecuted freedmen, of a totally new 
religion which built upon the workingmen’s fundamental 
principle that all are born free and equal. 

Thus it becomes evident that writers who speak of the 
three forms of Roman law afterwards known as the leges 
popul, the plebiscita and the senatus consulti, must, if from 
a standpoint of social science, be very careful not to count 
the two-thirds of the entire Roman population, who were 
abject slaves,!® enjoying neither freedom, respect, right of 
resistance or organization whatsoever. 

The great trade organizations received their first serious 
blow through the law which suppressed open work and 
drove them into secret conclave, counter manceuvres and 
diplomacy. We have said that historians carefully avoided 
‘any mention of these troubles. This is true; but the labor 
turmoils open to the students of sociology the true mean- 
ing of certain slurs occurring in the speeches and epistles 
of Cicero and others, the import of which ean be explained 
in no other way.1® We must constantly hold uppermost 
the causes of the Christian idea skipping southern Greece in 
its westward course and planting itself at Rome and every- 
where among the already existing communes, with a view 
of determining a solution to this phenomena in the great 
social field already prepared there by these organizations. 

King Numa by no means originated the union of the 
trades at Rome. He simply permitted and encouraged 
what already existed. We now proceed to give some facts 
of slaves existed in antiquity. See Wallace Numbers of Mankind p. 
54, sq. Immense population during the slave era, pp. 284-303. Also 
pp. 91 and 97; Athenewus V, 20. Ancient Oensus and remarks of 
Hume, Ancient Populousness declaring that Athensus does not reckon 
the children. ®imilius Paulus after the battle of Pydna, B. C. 167, 
destroyed 70 cities of Epirus taking the value of 10,000,000 dollars in 
gold and 160,000 people as war slaves to Rome and the provinces, 
Wallace p. 300 and Livy, XLV, ¢. 14. See Seneca De Tranquilitate, 8; 
Vast numbers in Orete see Lippincott, Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World art. Crete. They were mostly slaves and freedmen; Plato, Laws 
vii, 11. Countless Myriads of Women they call Sauromatides. 

18 Cf. Wallace, Numbers of Mankind, p. 61. Liv. lib. 6, cap. 12. 

19 Cicero, Pro Sesto, 25: ‘‘Not only those ancient unions were re- 
stored in spite of the senate, but new ones, too numerous to count were 
enrolled by a gladiator.” This fling was probably hurled at Clodius 


wee a bitter reference to Spartacus. Of. sketch of Spartacus, chapter 
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in regard to them. Although the king distributed the 
working people into eight or nine classes we are not to 
suppose that there was no greater variety of handicraft in 
his time. There are still extant slabs and stones found in 
different places in Italy, notably at Rome and what were 
ancient towns and cities south and east of Rome, bearing 
inscriptions which indicate that large numbers of trades 
were plied in very ancient times. 

The Collegiwm a veritable trade union was originally an 
organization of working people for mutual aid and protec- 
tion. During the 39, or as Plutarch puts it, 43 years of 
Numa’s reign we hear of no contortion or prevarication 
of this word from that correct and original sense. But 
after his death, when the temple of Janus was reopened 
and wars and their harvests of brutality and repression 
disturbed the serenity of labor making the mechanics watch- 
ful of their interests, they somewhat changed their outward 
appearance but not their character. For instance, a 
trade union of to-day is often a protective, an insurance 
and a burial society. So it was then; but amid the tur- 
moils, suspicions and dangers of war it often became 
convenient, in order to suit appearances to be exclusively 
religious. The Pagan religion was at that time popular. 
Each of the great popular, aristocratic families or gens 
had a tutelary saint or other object of worship, and it 
was very convenient for the trade union to dedicate itself 
to one of these tutelary deities; not only to elicit favor 
from the great patrons but also because they were them- 
selves religiously inclined. Thus the colleges, although 
they maintained their practical economic or trade union 
object of mutual advantage in a business sense, often 
passed for religious institutions; and we have abundant 
evidence of this, not in the written histories but in the 
inscriptions which now begin to exhibit in a new and sig- 
nificant manner, their character and career. 

The ancient collegia or working people’s fraternities in 
Italy were not confined to the male sex. In later eras of 
the empire they existed in great numbers as the inscrip- 
tions show. Some of them were composed partly, and a 
few are known to have been composed entirely of women. 

The learned archeologist, Johann Casper Orelli, has de- 
voted 89 octavo Latin pages 2° to the enumeration of a col- 


20 Orellius, Inscriptionum Latinarum Selectarum Amplissima Oollectio, 
pp. 274-360 of Vol. II. Sepulcralia. 
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lection of stone inscription-bearing tablets on which in 
ancient days, were engraved the wills of the deceased, the 
tutelary gods worshiped by the members, sometimes even 
the manner in which they came to their death, the degree 
of conjugal affection in which they had mutually lived to- 
gether and many other little particulars shedding important 
and interesting light upon their mode of living 2+ in those 
ancient days—events left almost totally blank on the pages 
ot history. 

Gruter, another archeologist of great patience and 
erudition, has given us an immense collection 22 of ancient 
inseriptions, many of which are accompanied by his own 
readings; thus laying the foundations for simplifyng the 
keys to the study of sociology, and enriching the mind by 
a knowledge of ancient customs. 

The archeological works of Raffaello Fabretti have also 
furnished us a large amount of material, while Theodore 
Mommsen has applied his usual care and judgment in 
making clear much of that which otherwise we might have 
overlooked. 

The collegium funerarium was the burial society. After 
gathering all the information at our command, we are con- 
strained to conclude that it much resembled the great 
system of friendly or burial societies of Great Britain at 
the present day. They existed in large numbers, especially 
at Rome; and in later times, after the passage of the laws 
of repression they were mostly exempt, because religious. 
Of this we shall speak later. 

From the prodigious labors of Muratori we also obtain 
several valuable contributions,?* especially so on account 
_ of examples he gives, of genuine trade unions, inscriptions 
of which he took from Cis-Alpine Gaul, that were written 
early in the Christian era. 

Rose, a learned Greek scholar 24 and antiquarian, wrote 
a work from which we find much evidence in support of 
our theme, especially regarding the high status in skill of 
workmen in ancient days; and the splendid work of Guhl 
and Koner entitled “The Life of the Greeks and Romans,” 
fortunately well translated into English further intensifies 


21 No. 4,852 Orell. reads: ‘To his most virtuous wife Numisia, with 
ur incomparable love, with whom he lived 17 years, 11 months and 17 
ays.” 


22 Gruterius, Inscriptiones Antique Totius Orbis Romanorum. 
23 Muratorius, Antiquitates Italicw, Medit Avi, 6 vols. Milan, 1744. 
24 Rose, Inscriptiones Grece Vetustissime. 
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our wonder at the high perfection to which the labor of 
antiquity had brought the arts and architecture. 

From the analytical works of August Bockh, we have 
deduced considerable, proving that the organizations of the 
proletaries were by no means confined to Italy.2> If Cicero 
‘could say they were “innumerable in all Italy,” Athenagoras 
might also have said they were equally abundant through- 
out the peninsula of Greece and the Ionian Isles. The 
writers we refer to find tablets of stone in all these coun- 
tries, some of them, excusably enough, engraved with words 
often wrongly spelled, sometimes in words suggestive of 
the prevailing lingo, perhaps even slang language which 
slaves and their descendants, the freedmen, almost always 
without education, would naturally make use of, which is 
of itself exceedingly interesting, bringing the working peo- 
ple of ancient Rome, Greece and Asia freshly down to us, 
as it were, in their work clothes, their tools in hand, and 
their careless vernacular exactly as used in every-day life. 

In announcing our remarks on the ancient Sepulcralia 
or burial societies, we cannot do better than refer to the 
popular scientific research on the origin of the plebeians, 
by Prof. Fustel de Coulanges. This author, while not ap- 
pearing to understand that they might have been partly 
derived from the outcasts of the patrician family, rele- 
gated by the paterfamilias into slavery, admits fully as 
much.26 Every student of the facts recognizes that the 
great plebeian class of the ancient population was origin- 
ally derived from the outcasts of the family and that they 
were, as a religio-political consequence, without a religion, 
without a home, without even a recognition or count among 
the citizen population 27 and without marriage rites. They 
were consequently all illegitimates.28 These are stupen- 
dous facts, little understood by people of this day. 


25 Bockh, Oorpus Inscriptionwm Grecarum, 3 vols. Berlin, 1853, 
folio. 

26 “We are nevertheless surprised to see in Livy who knew the old 
traditions, that the optimate class denied the admission of plebeians as 
citizens. not because they were from conquered countries, but because 
they were without religion and without family. Now this reproach, 
unmerited at the time of Licinius Stolo and which thbse living contem- 
poraneously to Livy, could scarcely understand, coming down from a 
high antiquity, reminds us of the ancient organization of cities.” 
(Fustel de Coulanges, Cite Antique, p. 278). 

27 La Oité Antique, p. 322: “Men of the inferior class formed a 
body or union among themselves.” And again p. 278: ‘‘What was 
meant by the people was the patrician class and their clients. The 
plebeians were outside of this.” 

28Idem, p. 278-9: ‘‘This was a renunciation of religion, Let us 
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These. were great grievances which they had to bear. 
They built up among themselves a religion of their own, 
had secret organizations and burial societies which often 
served as a shield to their trade unions, from the law.?® 
They were regarded by Cicero as wild beasts; 2° and he 
invariably speaks of the organized proletaries with scath- 
ing contempt. Just after the death of Spartacus, while 
the senate was endeavoring to pass a law for the suppres- 
sion of labor organizations, Claudius Pulcher, who to 
“eurry favor with the plebeians,’” 24 changed his name to 
Clodius, and boldly came to the front in defense of the 
labor unions. In spite of all the efforts of Cicero against 
him, Clodius actually succeeded not only in preventing 
the passage of restrictive laws against the trade and other 
organizations, but secured the enactment of several others, 
greatly favoring the proletaries who had been covertly 
using their secret burial societies and mutual aid com- 
munes as organizations of resistance. Cicero was greatly 
incensed at this.? It is clear that Cicero, who ‘was intensely 
aristocratic, drew down upon him, in his prodigious de- 
fense of the gentes and the correspondingly aggravating 
raillery against the organized workers, the hatred and re- 
venge of the laboring element of Rome, who, driven to 
straits, took up the political issue and even took up arms. 
These studies are exceedingly interesting, inasmuch as 


again remark that a son born without the regular ceremonies and 
rites, was recognized an illegitimate, the same as one born of an 
adultery; and the domestic, or home religion was not for him at all.” 
ee with the ancients religion and citizenship were one and the same 
thing. 

29 Mommsen, De Coilegiis et Sodalictis Romanorum, p. 4. “But such, 
and of such a sort was the religion of the unions called the sodality 
that they were prohibited by the public laws in order to be rid of 
annoyances.” 

30 “The sodalis (union of a pretended religious nature), is a species 
of wild thing, evidently derived from the stock farms and farms of the 
Germans, and addicted to their lupercalian orgies, whose meetings in 
the forest were instituted before the laws that govern mankind.” 
Cicero, Pro Marco Ooelio, 11. 

31 See American Encyclopedia, Article Clodius. Were it not that 
this article was written in the same spirit of aristocratic bias of 
patrician history, it would have to be pronounced by the student of 
sociology as scurrilous. The truth is, Clodius was at heart, a noble, 
wise and exceedingly able tribune. He was one of those in the army 
of Lucullus, who took part in the suppression of Spartacus. After his 
overthrow 6,000 of the proletaries were brutally crucified on the Ap- 
pian way lining that avenue for miles with this horrid spectacle. From 
that time Clodius was the staunch lawyer of organized labor. 

32 Cic., Pro Sexto. We render as follows: “This Clodius has 
chosen this name instead of Aurelius for his tribunal labors, to curry 
favor with the organized slaves—men enlisted from the streets ar- 
ranged in companies, cheered on by his moral stimulus to arms, to pil- 
age. 


‘ 
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they reveal to us that Rome at that time—less than 100 
years before Christ, was' very populous, that much the 
larger share of her population consisted of the proletaries 
both slaves and freedmen, and that the freedmen and some 
of the slaves were organized; and finally that this organi- 
zation, whether in shape of burial or of trade unions, was 
the cause of political contention, which grew rapidly into 
vast commotions and a, civil duel between the gentiles and 
the proletaries. Cicero, the mortal foe of the latter, was 
constantly inveighing against them ** until his death. In 
fact, it will be easily shown that the great orator came to 
his death directly in consequence of his bitter complicity in 
these labor convulsions, always taking sides against them. 
A curious fact is observed, in lookmg over Orelli and 
Gruter’s list of inscriptions of the burial societies, show- 
ing that among the poorest the practice of cremation was 
common. The order had niches or recesses attached to 
the grounds frequented by them for their meetings; and 
being too poor, in fact disallowed the noble rite of burial 
and its attendant family worship, they were obliged to 
burn the bodies of the deceased and preserve their ashes 
in pots called olle cinerarig.*+ The poor fellows, having 
no religion of their own, denied that honor by the privi- 
leged classes who lived upon their labor, and often being 
of the same original stock and consequently of religious 
tendency, were in the habit of borrowing from the gens 
families some tutelary Deity in whose name to worship. 
This, it appears, they had always maintained the right to 
do. When Christianity came a few years afterwards, with 
its new and absolutely democratic religion and its mutual 
co-operation more nearly fitted to their case, they em- 
braced it in great numbers. 
Mommsen mentions some regulations in the laws gov- 
38 Mommsen says: “In a great many places Cicero inveighs against 
P. Clodius who by his law, restored the unions, 58 years before Christ, 
and even caused the creation of new.’ (De Ooll. et Sodal. Rom. p. 57). 
34 Eg. Orelli, Inser. No. 4,858, Sepulcralia, reads: “D. M. M. Her- 
ennius a plowman and Herennia Lacena written in their son’s own 
handwriting. The pot containing the ashes stands on left side of the 
monument,” etc., ete. So again Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks 
and Romans, pp. 378-9, figs. 401, 402 and others with descriptions. 
These represent the celebrated Oolumbaria of which Gorius wrote an 
elaborate work, illustrated with engravings. Fig. 402 shows not only 
the niches in which stand to this day the cinerary urns, but also the 
urns themselves. One columbarium, the Vigna Oodina, has 425 such 
niches in nine rows, p. 479. A small marble over each urn gives the 


mame. These are the burial places (see p. 377) of the slaves and 
freedmen. 
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erning the burial societies; among others is one against 
suicide.*° It was a law for preventing suicide by appeal- 
ing to their pride in a decent burial; and prohibited any 
money being taken from the communal fund wherewith 
to defray the funeral expenses of the suicide. 

After the passage of the conspiracy laws, B. C. 58, the 
unions continued to exercise their wonted habits in defi- 
ance of the laws of suppression. Two causes lie at the 
base of this fact; there were by this time wealthy business 
men.in the organizations who controlled social and polit- 
ical influence, although themselves of plebeian stock. 
This is one cause. Another is, that the organizations, 
when they felt the knife of persecution, withdrew them- 
selves from publie view and became intensely secret. 
Where the organizations were for religious purposes they 
were not suppressed; but there was a special regulation 
fixing it so that they could simulate, or use religion as a 
celoak.** It is very unfortunate that the ancient laws of the 
Twelve Tables were not preserved so as to have come 
down to us as engraved. They are known to have been 
placed in the most conspicuous part of the Roman forum. 
It was the oldest of the three written systems of Roman 
Law, having been established B. C. 452. It is, moreover, 
now supposed to have been almost identical with the 
Greek law; the provisions, so far as the labor communes 
are concerned, being alike for the Greeks and Romans. 
It appeared to Gaius to be a translation, and seems to have 
been the identical law of Solon who is known to have 
given the free right of organization to the proletaries of 
Athens.*® Our opinion is that these Tables of laws favor- 

35 “Be it known that whoever commits suicide for whatsoever cause, 


see he that offense, be denied a burial.” (De Coll. and Sodal. Rom. 
Dp. > 

36 Mommsen, Idem, p. 87: ‘This deceit which used religion as a 
cloak caused the senate to withdraw the right of combination.’ The 
clause of the law appears to except or exempt those aged associations 
known to be beyond suspicion. ‘Under pretext of religion, those form- 
ing illicit combinations for purposes of political power by vote (the 
ballot), are not to be included among ancient organizations.” (Lex. 2, 
Dig. de extr. crim. xlvii, ii). 

37 Mackenzie, Roman Laws, p. 5-7. 

38 Of. Granier, Histoire des Classes Ouvritres, p. 325. “We have 
elsewhere shown that the Roman law of the Twelve Tables touching 
the corporations, continued the same dispensations as the Greek law, 
to such an extent that they appeared to Gaius-to be a translation from 
the Greek to the Latin.” The words of Gaius (vide Digest, lib. XLVII, 
tit. xxii, leg. 4, will be found quoted in our note 87, page 87. On 
page 290, note 1, Granier speaks of the intimate relations between 
Athenian and Roman trade unions as follows: “Du reste, si le texte 
de Plutarque pouvait laisser quelque doute sur le fait des jurandes 
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ing the laboring classes, had become so obnoxious to the 
Roman genies that they determined to rid the forum of its 
presence, thus virtually annulling the laws. 

Large numbers of burial associations existed and it is 
repeatedly acknowledged that they often acted as a shield 
to the real trade unions under the garb of religion, not- 
withstanding the law. Mommsen describes a burial soci- 
ety at Alburnum in Lucania the notice of which was found 
imseribed on a libellus with some words spelled wrongly: 
“Artimidorus Apollonii, magister collegii Iovis Cernani et 
Valerius Niconis et Oflas Menofili, queestores collegii ejus- 
dem, posito hoe libello publice testantur.” Then follow 
the laws of the society prescribing the use of the common 
fund. Mommsen, however, remarks: °° “It is clear that 
this mutual relief society of Cernanus, although bearing 
or holdmg up the name of a god, was nevertheless insti- 
tuted, in order to give the funeral benefit, collected within 
a certain time and under the law, to the heirs of the de- 
ceased.” This means that under the semblance of the 
burial society, they substantially met as a mutual aid com- 
mune—perhaps a trade organization. Again, aside from 
the opinion of Mommsen, always reliable, we have Ascon- 
ius for positive testimony that frequently the sacred socie- 
ties, of which the burial societies were a part, were 
suppressed on suspicion that they were discovered by the 
police to be engaged in carrying out the business of those 
trade or other organizations on which the conspiracy law 
had laid its hand.*° 

By far the most numerous and powerful of the organi- 
zations of proletaries or outcasts among the ancients were 
the genuine trade unions.4t Had it not been for the an- 
ecient habit, probably established by the lost law of the 
Twelve Tables, of inscribing *? more or less of the objects, 
athéniennes, un fragment de Gaius sur les Douzes Tables, conservé par 
le Digeste, dit que la loi sur les corps des métiers parait avoir été 
empruntée aux lois de Solon sur Ja méme matiére: et la-dessus Gaius 
cite le texte méme de la loi de Solon, dans lequel il est statué que les 
membres des métiers peuvent s’ériger eux-mémes en corporations en 
respectant les lois de I’Etat.’’ 

39 Mommsen, De Oollegtis et Sedaliciis Romanorum, p. 94. 

40 “Combinations also of quarrelsome people without legal authority, 
often commit mischief, . . . on account of which the religious unions 
were suppressed by various laws.” (Ascon. in Cornel. p. 75). 

41 The more numerous slaves are here excepted. 

42 We are, as yet, without the words of the law rendering it binding 
upon the communes to set up and inscribe a marble, or other stone 
slab. It was probably lost with the Twelve Tables. Also the similar 
law of Solon. 
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dates, names of leaders or organizers, and name of the 
tutelary deity under which they chose to worship—heing 
proscribed from the privilege of worship of their own— 
we should be altogether without data regarding the vast 
trade societies which from immemorial times existed in 
Greece and Rome and in the provinces over which those 
nations ruled. We have sufficiently explained the causes 
of this organization. It may be well, however, to sum 
them up in this manner: 

First, in ancient times all lands not belonging to the 
gens estates but achieved by conquest, were common prop- 
erty of the state. The people relied upon the products 
of these lands for their subsistence. This was true of 
people of all ranks, whether the haughty gentes or the 
degraded slaves. Many subsisted uvon the fruits of the 
common lands. King Numa, admitting this, was wise 
enough to create, or rather recognize an already existing 
system of trade or business-unions, the special function 
of which was to till the lands, and divide and distribute 
the products. Nothing could be more sensible and noth- 
ing more practical than to give the soil-tillers their or- 
ganizations under protection of the state—and this means 
under a species of subvention or common guarantee. It 
must not be forgotten that by a law of ancient religion 
there were two distinct classes—workers and non-workers 
or the privileged and the non-privileged classes, They 
were so distinet that Dionysius of Halicarnassus declares 
that the latter were not even counted with the people or 
enumerated in the census as human beings; a fact which 
has caused much astonishment to the writers on ancient 
populousness; some counting them in and some not; thus 
producing figures so ridiculously at. variance and contra- 
dictory that nobody pretends except approximately, even 
to conjecture what the ancient population was! 43 

Thus for many centuries, the lands of the ancient Ro- 
mans, called ager publicus, was common or public property, 
tilled by the proletaries, many of whom were organized 
into unions legalized by the arrangements of the Twelve 
Tables which was merely a literal ratification of the plan 
of Numa Pompilius, dividing the workers into nine spe- 
cies of craft and allowing each the autonomy of an organi- 

43 Of. Wallace on the Numbers of Mankind. Edinburg, 1753, p. 28. 


“Slaves who were of so little account under the ancient governments,””—= 
“Free citizens who alone had a voice in the public councils,” 
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zation. This shifted from the shoulders of the state or 
land-owner the care and responsibility of cultivation, while 
it elevated the proletaries to the practical dignity of that 
work. It was not the plan of small holdings by isolated 
families but of small holdings by isolated communes, 
which in turn were amenable to, and under the general 
direction of the state, or common proprietor. 

It cannot be said that this really great and wise system 
ever attained to a wide extent. The idea seems to have 
been clear to the workingmen and they carried it into force 
to some extent, but were always met with fierce opposition. 
The manner in which the state obtained its share of the 
proceeds or usufruct of these lands was by the Vec- 
tigalaru, the celebrated union of tax collectors who, in- 
stead of using money, took the tax “in kind’; which 
means that they went to the farmers, agricole, after the 
harvests and with wagons, brought to the Municipiwm or 
town in whichever district they were stationed, the share 
of the proceeds of the common land due the city people 
—grain, wool, fruits, pease, beans and whatever the land 
produced. The grain thus collected was turned over to 
the organization of the united pistores or millers, to be 
ground; thence to the united bakers, panifices, to be made 
into bread. So with regard to everything. The almost 
phenomenal simplicity and universality of this great plan 
of the ancients is accounted for only by the fact that there 
were two classes so widely separated that the very touch 
of a proletary was supposed to pollute. In consequence 
of this wide distinction the merchant, who was also a work- 
ingman, could not become a monopolist because he was 
obliged to be a unionist which naturally recognized him 
at a par with his peers. This was a direct result of the 
erude communism which legalized trade unionism had 
created and upheld for many centuries not only at Rome 
but all over Italy and in many parts of Greece. 

Very gradually, however, some merchants succeeded in 
becoming rich.4# On the other hand, as we prove in our 
sketch of Spartacus, the older slave system which still 
continued under the law of Lycurgus in Sparta, un- 
derwent a revival in Italy. By the plan of Numa Pompil- 
ius, which was the true ancient trade union system, there 

44 Consult Drumann, Arbeiter und Communisten in Griechenland und 
Rom. p. 31: “It did not ameliorate the low estimation in which the 


laboring people were held; even though quite a number g celebrated 
men belonged by birth or business to this class.” 
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was no way for an aristocrat to conduct business of 
any kind without pollutmg himself by contact with the 
proletaries. He could, by owning the slaves, job them to 
managers of genius, themselves of the laboring class, some 
to a boss farmer, some to a miller, some to a wagoner, some 
to a manufacturer, and thus, without himself touching his 
own property, gratify his desire of profit, indirectly, 
through the labor of his slaves. We are told that Cras- 
sus bought up as great a number as 500 slaves at a time; 
that Nicias owned 1,000; that Claudius owned as many as 
4,116 and Athens owned and hired out no less than 100,- 
000 slaves! *° But these things did not occur in Italy until 
the decline through Roman hostility, of the seven centu- 
ries of trade unionism, which began in high antiquity, and 
which had been acknowledged and incorporated as an in- 
dustrial system of the state under Numa, nearly 700 years 
before Christ and did not give up its foothold without one 
of the most terrible and protracted agrarian and servile 
struggles recorded or unrecorded in the vicissitudes of 
the world. Nor must the remark be forgotten that dur- 
ing all the centuries through whiel this trade unionism 
existed the golden era of prosperity and general happiness 
was at its highest so far as labor was concerned. 

But this prosperity and happiness will be better under- 
stood as we enumerate, one by one, the links of trade 
unions which formed the great chain of industrial weal. 
While we are doing this it may be well to keep constantly 
in mind the suggestion, together with its proofs, that la- 
bor organization for protection, co-operation, resistance 
and mutual improvement is always the best standard by 
which to measure the intensity of true civilization. When 
the law forbidding these organizations struck the prole- 
taries, one-half a century before Christ, their decline be- 
gan; and this decline was a powerful cause of the fall of 
the Roman empire. 

The old system of abject slavery pre-existing in the 
higher antiquity, gradually reappeared with the great 
Roman Conquests and usurped the foundations of the 
happier unions with its malignant concomitants of de- 
graded labor under the lash of an overseer on the one 
hand, and with its millionaire politicians, schemers and 
voluptuaries on the other. Corruption followed, Hope 


45 For these statistics, see Bticher, §. 35-9, Schambach, Italische 
Sklavenaufstand, S, 1-3, Siefert, Sicilische Sklavenkriege, S. 10-15. 
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fled with liberty. Thrift disintegrated into pestilential 
reservoirs of vice. Rome fell into a mass of corruption. 

It is not at all strange, nor to be wondered at that the 
poor who constituted the laboring class, should keenly 
feel their degrading exclusion from the Hleusinian Mys- 
teries. Nor is it at all to be wondered at if we find Plu- 
tarch reciting to us his account of what must have been 
a gigantic uprising ‘of these people 1,180 years before 
Christ, under Menestheus, as under Aristonicus in Asia 
Minor, 1,047 years afterward, they rose against similar so- 
cial degradations. Heaven to those poor people was a 
boon much nearer and more visible than at the present 
day. They imagined the earth to be flat. On this side 
all were mortal; on the other immortal. Some of the im- 
mortal happy had power to come from the other side to 
this. Here from Mount Olympus they assumed charge of 
the welfare of mortals. Many believed the fiat earth so 
thin that rivers meandered from one side to the other. Be- 
tween the two surfaces there were surging floods of hor- 
rid smoke and steaming, lurid waters or pits of fiery as- 
phaltum for the wicked, as well as bright, purling streams 
sparkling and cool for the just, leaving the banks and 
plains that were covered with verdure and peopled with 
enchanting birds and game. 

Let the mover of the modern labor agitation who treats 
with scorn the author who mixes religion with a history 
of the ancient, reconsider. He must go back to them as 
they really were, poor down-trodden, superstitious, eredu- 
lous and ignorant of facts while misled by priests. They 
believed heaven was so near by lineal measure that they 
often imagined they could hear the melodious voices of the 
blessed on the other side; yet while they had nothing on 
this side to live for and their grasping imagination over- 
heard and dwelt upon a future world beyond this “vale 
of tears,” they found themselves shut out from all hope. 
The workman in the modern field of labor agitation cer- 
tainly has but a gloomy foretaste in anything further than 
his future natural life. His predecessors have gone before 
with the axe and sickle of reason and past experience, 
tools of the thus intellectual pioneer. Their incomputa- 
ble toil has, with investigation and experiment, with re- 
peated millions of practical works, cleared away the mythic 
film of priesteraft and superstitious belief. The earth 
is now a globe. The miner knows this; for the deeper he 
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descends the more unendurable the heat. Who wants now 
to descend to heaven? Who wishes to go to the other 
side, to China—a race groveling, mortal and inferior, rather 
than that of the ancients, beautiful seraphic, melodious, 
immortal? Who now wants to visit the ouranus of old 
Plato in the vaulted dome of heaven? Who wants to rise 
when everybody. knows that instead of » region of the im- 
‘mortal happy the farther one mounts the more uninhabit- 
able, more’ frigid, more stifling the ethers of space? La- 
bor’s own skillful hand has caused all this metamorphosis 
in the human mind and foreed it and is still forcing it out 
of its ignorant soarings and ecredence-ravings down to a 
cognizance of the earthly things that are. 

No, we must picture the life of the ancient lowly as it 
really was in all its cushioned imagination, in all its yearn- 
ings to get there by the beautiful river, its green carpets 
on the other side where the wicked ceased from troubling 
and the weary were at rest; and those otherwise incom- 
prehensible, religio-practical associations can be understood 
and their full function appreciated only by our throwing 
off our own prejudice and contemplating them as they 
really were. This we propose to do. 


L. CEIONIO. COMMODO. SEX. 
VETULENO. CIVICA. POMPE- 
IANO. COS. A. D.V.IDUS. IUN. 


Lanuviin Municipio in Templo Antinoi in Quo L. Caesennius Rufus 
In the temple of Antince, city of Lavinia, where L. Cesennius Rufus 


Dict. III. et patronus Municipi conventum haberi jusserat 
spokesman and guardian of .the town, ordered an association formed, through 


per’L, Pompeium 


L. Pompey 7 
1 Devic sae seal aera 2 um, QQ. Cultorom Dianae, et Antinoi, Pol- 
and Pac ees under tutelary care of Diana and Antince, promising to con- 


licitus est se 
tribute towards it 


in annum daturum eis ex liberalitate sua Hs. Xv. M. N. usum 
out of his purse within a given year a sum of $600 for use of the union. 


Die natalis Dianae Idib. Aug. Hs. CCCC. N. et die natalis An- 


On Diana’s birthday, the Ides of August, and birthday of Antinc, $16 more, 
tinoi V. K. 
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Decemb. Hs. CCCC. N. Et praecepit legem ab ipsis con- 


In the month of December, $16. He also prescribes a law regulating 


stitutam sub tetra- 
the union which is 


stilo Antinoi parte interiori perscribi in verba infra scripta. 
written on the inside of the 4 columned pillar in words as recorded below: 


M. Antonio Hibero P. Mummio Sisenna Cos. K. Ian. Collegium 
During the consulship of M. Antonius Hiberus and P. Mummius Sisenna the 


Salutare Dianae 


Et Antinoi constitutum, L. Caesennio L. F. Quir. 
mutual benefit society of Diana and Antince was organized by 


Rufo Dict. III. IDEMQ. PATR. 


L. Cesennius Rufus, its recognized patron, 


KAPUT EX. 8. GC. P.R. 


Designation. Written by order of the Prefect, 
Quibus coire convenire collegiumque hebere liceat. Qui stipem 
It is permitted that all wishing to organize themselves, may do so, 


menstruam conferre volent in Funera II in collegium coeant neq. 
Any one desiring to pay monthly dues of g cents to the Funeral fund may 


sub specie eius collegi nisi semel in mense coeant conferendi causa, 
attend the meetings twice a month if the objects of such meetings be the 


unde defuncti sepeliantur 
burying of the dead. 


Quod faustum felix salutareq. sit imp. Caesari Traiano Hadriano 
Whatsoever is favorable, happy and healthful for the emperors, Trojan, Adrian 


Aug. totiusque 
and the whole house of the Czsars, 


: domus August. nostris” collegiog. nostro; et bene adque in- 
will also be good for us and our society; and we should perform well and 


. . . 
dustrie contraxerimus, ut’ 
industriously our duty that we may 


exitus eorum honeste prosequamur. Itaq. bene conferendo 
honestly reach the end. So ought we universally to agree, that we may 


universi consentire 
grow old in union. 


debemus, ut longo tempore inveterescere possimus. 


Tu qui novos in hoc collegio intrare voles, prius legem perlege et sic 
© thou who wouldst bring initiates into this union, read weli these rules, that 


intra, ne postmodum queraris aut controversiam relinquas. 
thou leavest no controversy with thy heirs | 
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Law of the Union, 





Placuit universis, ut quisquis in hoc collegium intrare voluerit, 
Be it ordered in presence of all men: That whosoever may desire te join this 
dabit kapitulari nomine. 
union shall give to the Secretary-Treasurer 


HS. C. N. et vini boni amphoram; item in menses sing. A. 
his address, an initiation fee of $4, and a flagon of good wine; and like 


V. Item placuit, ut quisquis mensib. 
wise 4 cents monthly dues. It is ordered that 


+ 9, 
4, 
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continenter non pariaverit et ei humanitus acciderit, eius ra- 
a a whoever fails to settle dues continuously for months, remaining a member 


tio funeris non habebitur, 
by grace, will not have the right of burial, even 


etiam si testamentum factum habuerit. — 
though he may have willed to the association his property. 


Item placuit quisquis ex hoc corpore N. pariatus eum decesserit 
Be it ordered that whoever dies, not in arrears to the order, let his $4 be re 


sequentur ex arca HS. CCCC. N. ex qua summa decedent 


turned from the treasury as expenses of burial. a3 
exequiari nomine HS. I. N. qui ad Rogus dividentur. Exe- 
One sesterce shall be divided at the funeral pile. But the ceremony must 
quiz autem pedibus fungentur. i 
be performed on foot. 


Item placuit, quisquis a municipio ultra miliar. XX. decesserit 
Be it ordered, that whenever a member dies at a distance of 29 miles from the 


et nuntiatum fuerit, eo exire debebunt electi ex corpore N. 
city, it shall be reported, a permit taken and 3, elected ftom ameng the 


bh 
¥ 


homines tres, qui funeris ejus curam agant et rationem po- 
members, be sent to see to it. Should it be found that there was any de 


pulo reddere debebunt, sine dolo malo. Si quit in eis fraudis 
ception, then as much as four-fold the amount shall be exacted as a Sune, 


causa, inventum fuerit, eis multa esto quadruplum. 
by reason of such injustice. 


Quibus sing. nummus dabitur; hoc amplius viatici nomine citroe 
Those to whom money is given, are to receive it as fallows: If it be more 


sing. HS. XX. N. quod longius quam intra mill, XX. de 
than the 20 miles, the sum shall be for each, 2Q sesterees. But if the 


cesserit et nuntiari non potuerit, tum is qui eum funeraverit 
member dies at™a greater distance than 20 miles, and it cannet be aa 


testato tabulis signati sigillis civium Romanorum VII. et 
nounced, then whoever attends to the funeral must send an account, 


probata causa, funeraticium ejus; satio dato ab eis nemenem 
signed and bearing the seal of 7 Roman citizens; and when the case 
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. been proved, and the funeral expenses found reasonable, no one 

i dari sibi petat. 

. objecting, his pay shall be disbursed from the treasury if he asks it. > ‘ 
A nostro collegio dolus malus abesto neque patrono neque patro- 

Let there be no craftiness in our union. Neither patron nor patroness, mas- 


nz, neque domino neque dominz neque creditori ex hoc col- 
ter nor mistress, nor even creditor, shall make any demand, account 


legio ulla petitio esto nisi qui testamento heres nominatus est. 
ot claim whatever, or anybody else, except him who is elected heir, 


Si quis intestatus decesserit, is, arbitrio quiniq. et populi funerab. 
If any one die without children, five sesterces shall be given & all attend, 


Item placuit, quisquis ex hoc collegio servus defunctus fuerit, et 
Be it ordered that whoever dies a member, being a slave, and his body is c 


corpus ejus a domino dominave inquietate sepulture datum 
unwillingly given up for sepulture by master or mistress who will no 


non fuerit neque tabella, ei funus imaginarium fiet. 

permit a registration, an imaginary funeral shall be held, 
Item placuit, quisquis ex quacumque causa mortem sibi adsciverit, 
Be it ordered that whoever commite suicide from any cause, for this reason 


ejus ratio funeris non habebitur. 
no funeral can be held. 
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Item placuit, ut quisquis servus ex hoc collegio liber factus fueri 
Be it ordered that whatever slave is set free by this union, he shall contrib- 


is dare debebit vini boni amphoram. 
ute a flagon of good wine. 


Item placuit, quisquis magister suo anno erit ex ordine albi ad 
It is ordered that whatever manager who, during his year, shall not attend the 


cenam faciendam, et non observaverit neque fecerit, is arce 
ceremony, nor observe nor perform functions, shall pay a fine of 30 ses- 


inferet HS, XXX. N. et insequens ejus dare debebit et is 
terces into the treasury and the place shall be forfeited to his suc- 


ejus loco restituere debebit. : 
cessor, ‘ 


ORDO CENARUM VIII. ID MAR. 


Order of the feasts, on the gth., Ides of March: 


NATALI CAESENNI....... PATRIS V. K. DEC. 
NAT. ANTONOI IDIB. AUG NATALI DIAN ET 
COLLEGII XIII. K. SEPT. JAN. NATALI L. CHZSENNI 
RUFI PATR. MUNIC. 


Magistri cenarum ex ordine albi facta quo ordine homines qua- 
The managers of the feasts established by the order, will place the men, 4 at a 


terni ponere debebunt: ini boni amphoras singulas, et _ i 
time, in their order: each contributing a flask of good wine and a loaf of ; 
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panes A. Ji qui numerus collegi fuerit et sardas numero 
best bread, and each, four pickled sardines served hot in proper 


quatuor strationem caldam cum ministerio. 
dishes, 


Item placuit, ut quisquis, quinquennalis in hoc collegio factus 
fuerit, a sigillis eius temporis, quo quinquennalis erit, im- 
munis esse debebit, et ei ex omnibus divisonibus partes 
duplas dari. Item scribae et viatori a sigillis vacantibus par- 
tes ex omni divisione sesquiplas dari placuit. 

Item placuit, ut quisquis quinquennalitatem gesserit integre, et 
ob honorem partes sesquiplas ex omni re dari, ut et reliqui 
recte faciendo idem sperent. 


Item placuit, si quis quid queri aut referre volet, in conventu re- 
ferant, ut quieti et hilares diebus sollemnibus epulemur. 


Item placuit, ut quisquis seditionis causa de loco in alium locum 
transierit, ei multa esto HS. IIII. N. Si quis autem in ob- 
probrium alteralterius dixerit, aut tumultuatus fuerit, ei 
multa esto HS, N. Si quis quinquennali inter epulas obpro- 
brium aut quid contumeliose dixerit, ei multa esto HS. XX. 
N. 


Item placuit, ut quinquennalis sui cuiusque temporis diebus sol- 
lemnibus ture et vino supplicet et ceteris officiis albatus 
fungatur, et diebus natalium Dianae et Antinoi oleum col- 
legio in balineo publico ponat antequam epulentur. 


“Be it ordained that whoever shall be created a five-years’ magis- 
trate in this union, shall, from the date at which he so became, as 
appears stamped on the records, be free and exempt from the duties 
of the other members; and double as much shall be given him out of 
all the resources, as to the others. So also to the scribe or amanuensis 
as well as to the traveling agent, once and a half as much is to be 
paid, out of the revenues, from the time he takes the office.” 

“Be it ordered that whoever conducts the office of the quinquen- 
nal or five-years’ magistrate faithfully and honorably, shall receive one 
and a half times that of an ordinary member, out of every revenue; 
that those behind may be imbued with an emulation and a hope, by 
following in his footsteps.” 

“Be it ordered that if any one wishes to bring complaint or to make 
any demands, let the same be done in a session of the union, that it 
may be done quietly and in the good feeling that prevails when we 
are enjoying our banquet on stated occas‘ons.” 

“Be it ordered, that if any one go from his place over to another, 

for the purpose of sedition (disturbance), let him be fined the sum of 
4 sesterces (17 cents .U. S. money). But if any one speak against 
another, using opprobrious language, or become tumultuous, let him be 
fined and disgraced. If any person during his term of the five-years’ 
magistracy behave indecently, using contumelious language during the 
penne let him be fined 20 sesterces (about 82 cents), and be dis- 
graced.” 
: “Be it ordered that the five-years’ magistrate of the union shall, dur- 
ing his term, behave himself with holiness on the solemn days of the 
feasts, by offerings of frankincense and wine and through other offices, 
himself performing the function of lord-priest, robed in white; and on 
the birth-day of the goddess Antinc, he shall put oil before the union 
and in the public bath, before the banqueting begins.” 
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RITY OF THELAW 


‘The remarkable features of this college are that under hh : 
a the guise of piety, and of being a burial and mutual bene- an 
fit society, it was used to emancipate slaves. That it was 
a trade or labor union is shown by its being devoted to 
securing good places to work. =e 
- Everywhere the severity of the law is apparent. Rome auc 
had a mortal fear of labor riots and uprisings and hence the eee 

many fines which stood as a constant menace, acting as a 

check against insubordination. It was difficult to obtain a ; 

privilege or charter to organize one of these labor unions, ~ Bay 

and consequently where they possessed one, it was prized Bac 

as a gem of great value; which may account for their great 

age, found in some eases to have been four or. five hundred. 

years, , 

The love of the Latin race for pleasures is observable all 

through. They used this great union or commune for that 
~ purpose; but they are seen in these rules and regulations, 

to have held uppermost a peculiar system of culture tend- 

ing toward ultimate emancipation from the lowly and re- 

stricted condition in which they were held by the law and 

the police. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE CATEGORIES 


THE GREAT ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS 


ANCIENT FEDERATIONS of. Labor—How they were Employed by 
the Government—Nomenclature of the Brotherhoods—Cat- 
egories of King Numa—Varieties and Ramifications—The 
Masons, Stonecutters and Bricklayers—Federation for Mu- 
tual Advantages—List of the 35 Trade Unions, under the 
Jus Coeunds. 


Numa Powmpiutus, the first king after Romulus, recog- 
nized trade unions even before Solon of Athens, who fol- 
lowed rather than led in‘ this scheme as a measure of po- 
litical economy.t They had, however, already existed, 
perhaps thousands of years before receiving any recogni- 
tion at all. One of the first of importance legalized by 
these lawgivers was the fraternity of builders. 

They were called in Greek the technica, and in Latin 
tignarit. It is evident from Plutarch, that he intended 
this word to include also the mason.? If, however, all the 
building trades were organized into one body or union, 
they were very different from trade unions of our day. 
Besides, had Plutarch intended to convey the idea- that 
all the building trades were united into one under Numa 
he would, it seems to us, have used the still more compre- 
hensive Greek term technites which expresses it. Again 
its Latin synonym found by Mommsen, proves that Numa’s 
union was that of workers in metal and wood.? In those — 


1 Plutarch, Numa 1. Numa followed Romulus to the throne, about 
690 years before Christ. Plutarch’s suggestion that he might have 
personally known Pythagorus and that he had been brought up among 
the Pythagorean Greek settlements of Italy which were communistical 
in character looks exceedingly plausible. 

2 See Wm. Langhorne’s tr. of Plutarch, in Numa, 

3 Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, pp. 29, 30. “The 
Order of Wood-workers, divided into bodies of 100 to each union, was 
put between the first and second categories; or if we follow Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (VII, 59), we shall have: ‘two bodies of 100 mechan- 
ies each, who are wood and brass workers, engaged in marking the 
armaments of war.’” 390 
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times the mountains back of Rome produced dense for- 
ests, which were not swept away by machimery with the 
rapidity of modern art. The people, on account of wars, 
want of medical science, comparative abstinence from 
marriage, dissoluteness of the rich, hardships of the poor, 
did not multiply rapidly. In consequence the forests pro- 
duced new trees as fast as they were cut away by the 
workmen. Rome was mostly built of wooden houses; and 
no doubt there was an abundance of work for the carpen- 
ters. All the great public buildings were constructed by 
trade unions for the state, direct—that is, with contractors 
or middlemen, and the carpenters’ union used to take 
charge of the woodwork. The Ager publicus* had to be 
furnished with houses for the gentry. Honorary seats 
were made by these fabri tignariorwm, such as the splendid 
biselua® or cushions of the gods. The fine villas of 
wealthy gentlemen® who had a custom’ of turning public 
moneys and lands to their own account were work of their 
art. In fact, this was common from the highest antiquity 
before the division of the gentes into cure and tribes. 
Thus it was not considered a breach of political rule to 
divert the public funds, to a certain extent, to the building 
or repairing of their own fine residences; and this work 
was performed by the builders’ unions. 

There were two names under which the wood-workers 
of the building trades were known. These were the 
dendrophori, mentioned in the code of Theodosius’ as 
veritable trade unions, and the tignarii, who were the true 


4 We prefer to use this Latin term because it saves explanatory words 
necessary to qualify the meaning of the English word “land.” It 
means common lands belonging to the government, on which the work- 
ingmen had no claim as citizens. The propensity of the Roman build- 
ing trades to organize in protective societies is richly illustrated in an 
article written by Mr. Rogers and_ forming a chapter in a large work 
on labor edited by Mr, Geo. E. McNeill, Bost. 1887, entitled The Build- 
ing Trades. Mr. Rogers, (pp. 335-7), shows that this proclivity of the 
ancient Romans for organizing into communes was never lost even in 
far off Kent, sticking to the English people to this day, furnishing a 
formidable argument against the assumption that the Saxon Rule abso- 
lutely superseded that of the earlier inhabitants. 

5 Fabretti, Inscriptiones Antique Hzxplicatio, p. 170, 324, p, 227, 
604. Grut. 675, 8. Also Orell, No. 4,055. 

6 Our own word “gentleman” is directly derived from the Latin word 
gens, or high and respectable family. If we call the human race an 
“Order,” the gentes may be considered a “‘genus.”’ 

7 Codex Theodosii, 14, 8. Also Orell. Inscriptiones Latinarum Ool- 
lectio, Nos. 3,741, 4,082, 3,349, 7,336, 7,145, 3,888, 5,113, 4,055, 6,037, 
7,018, 7,018, 6,031, 6,073, 6,590, 911, 4,109, 7,194, 7.197, 4,069. 
Each of these 19 numbers, represents a collegiwm or trade union of 
wood-workers. The inscriptions were found in as many places nearly 
as there are numbers. 
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carpenters and joiners. As we construe the signification 
of these two terms from the stone monuments and slabs 
on which they are found engraved and. not as found in the 
dictionaries, we conclude that the dendrophort must have 
been the heavy lumbermen and framers. They cut and 
hewed the heavy timbers both for buildings and ships; 
while the tignarii did the lighter work. One thing is cer- 
tain, they both occur together in many of the inscriptions.® 
This class of trade unions was considered necessary to the 
welfare of the state; and was exempted from being sup- 
pressed when, in B. C. 58, the conspiracy laws were put 
in operation by Cesar; although so much suspicion rested 
upon them that they were watched with a jealous eye by - 
the officers of the law and as appears, much of their former 
vitality was crushed out. They had existed from the time 
of Numa in Rome, and of Solon at Athens, in full strength 
and vigor. At the time of their suppression by restrictive 
laws nearly all the Grecian territory, especially that of At- 
tica, including Athens, the Pirzeus, Eleusis and all the pop- 
ulous towns where they are known to have existed in great 
numbers, belonged to Rome, then mistress of the world. 

It must have been a very strange experience for a great 
people to undergo. Here was a system of manufacture 
and repairs of immemorable age, authorized by the most 
highly esteemed lawgivers, one of whom was one of the 
seven wise men of Greece. It had been known by the 
chronicles for fully 600 years, and, though it performed 
duties which by the haughty and foolish were considered 
degrading, and upon which there rested a taint, yet it was 
an important institution, taking charge of indispensable 
affairs of public as well as of private life. All at once it 
was suppressed. That the result was a dangerous con- 
vulsion cannot be wondered at. ; 

Gruter cites a college of dendrophori® who used to build 
houses and ships or boats for the society of freight boat- 
men located at Rome. He also gives one which Orelli 
quotes, taken on a stone slab in times as late as Justinian. 


8 Orell. 4,084. “The union of ship carpenters, ... and in the 
same manner there were the mechanics in wood, of the city of Pisau- 
rum.” Pisaurum was an Umbrian town at the mouth of the navigable 
Pisaurus, Inser. 4,160, Faber Tignariorum and Coll. Dendrophorum 
are noted together. 

9 Gruterius, Inscriptiones Antique Totius Orbis Romanorum, 175, 8. 

10 We quote the Latin as given by Orell., No. 4,088. “Ex. S. C. 
Schola Aug. Collegii Fabrorum Tignariorum impendiis ipsorum ab 
inchoato exstructo, solo dato ab T. Furio primogenio qui et dedic. ejus 
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The word epulantur, conveying the idea of entertainment, 
shows that these schools of the workingmen sometimes 
used their organization as a means of mutual enjoyment. 
Especially was this the case among the Greek fraternities 
which we describe in their place. After the great strug- 
gle with Spartacus, the right of organization was severely 
restricted by the Roman law; and it became necessary 
for the unions, in order to exist at all, to assume two forms 
of dissimulation by which to parry the attacks of enemies 
who had recourse to these conspiracy laws in order to 
gratify their whims of revenge, or to fortify their own 
schemes of making money through the cheap labor of the 
slave system which Rome in the later days had revived, 
and which such enemies of organized labor as Cicero or 
Crassus, were pushing with an almost fierce determination, 
on pretense of restoring the ancient purity of religion, 
family and vested rights. We have noted that certain 
kinds of organizations were permitted. 11 Among these 
were collegia sancta, or those unions and fraternities given 
to holy or pious purposes. So some of these were shrewd 
enough to combine business with holiness and thus shield 
themselves from their pursuers.1? Mommsen speaks of 
them in clearest terms which leave no doubt whatever re- 
garding the mysterious procedure !* of. those old Roman 
lawyers who were determined to suppress the trade unions, _ 
root and branch, in order to reinstitute slavery, the most 
ancient form of labor known to their religion, which had 
HS. X. N. ded. ex cujus summ. redit, omnibus annis XII, K. August 
die natalis sui, epulantur.” Translation: “By the law (senatus con- 
sult), there was the school of the unions of wood-workers under 
Augusta which was maintained at their own expense, founded by T. 
Furius, the first son who, at its dedication, gave 10 sesterces (about 42 
cents) out of his own purse, so that they might enjoy a banquet every 
year in honor of his birth-day which occurred on the 12th of August.” 
Gruter, 169, 6. 

11 Dion. XXXVIII, 13, Antiquitates, says: ‘All the unions were 
suppressed, except a iew particular ones, such as he considered useful; 
and these were the wood-workers and the image-makers.” Asconius 
1, C. Comment, says: ‘‘The ancient brotherhoods . . . being regularly 
recorded and known to have existed for a long time.’ These saved 
were Pagan image-makers who wrought the religious devices, q. v. 

i2“But a great many unions had been created before. The first 
cause for this was religion; some thinking this a matter essential to 
their lives and they used these associations for sacred purposes.’ 
Once. VII, p. 244, Inser, Latin. Collectio. 

18 Mommsen, De Coll. et Sodul. Rom., pp. 87-88, says: ‘“Meigning 
religion and making a false show is what caused ‘the senate to sup- 
press their privilege of combination. These words must be explained 
as touching their meetings: in the temples on pious pretenses, which, 


however, was in no wise against the law; though they could fraudu- 
lently use this clause of the law,” 
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founded their patrimony, their law of entailment through 
primogeniture and their system of grandees and of slaves. 
Numa and Solon had been these fellows’ enemies; Lyeur- 
gus their friend. Trade unionism the child of wills and 
manumissions, had first come among them, a spontaneous 
growth. It cradled and matured human sympathy. It 
had proved itself innocent, enterprising and good. It had 
succeeded in becoming legalized by those two powerful 
princes—a mighty stride. But it had, as the gens families 
fancied, usurped the ancient and holy system of slavery 
and thus interfered—by substituting communism—with 
their vested individual rights.14 On account, probably, of 
their superstition, Cicero, Caesar and the rest, after they 
had put down Clodius the intrepid orator and tribune who 
had restored the old and created new,!> excepted such of 
the carpenters and joiners or cabinet-makers’ unions as 
confined their labor to manufacturing all sorts of wooden 
idols, which in those days, were sometimes very large, and 
built for the temples, the fanes and the family altars. It 


14 We haye repeatedly mentioned the impossibility, among the Indo- 
European Greeks and Italians, of there ever having existed in those 
peninsulas a communistic, or even patriarchal form of government. 
The bent of labor communes was towards it but they never succeeded 
in breaking down the power of the competitive system; and it rules 
to this day. The oldest records of any kind shedding light, confirm 
the idea that originally the despotic form of government prevailed ; 
the father paterfamilias, as king, with his sons and daughters and 
others as slaves around his fixed abiding place, must have been the 
primitive government behind which there is neither record nor phil- 
osophy—no philosophy without overturning the theory of development. 
Man has grown into refinement through reason and experience and it 
is altogether inconsistent with reason to suppose that he ever tried 
so high a form of government as the communistie one, or that he ever 
had in those times other than selfish, cruel, beast-government in which 
all research into antiquity finds him. Mommsen, History of Rome, 
Vol. I, p. 44, in corroboration Says: “But there can be no doubt 
that, with the Graeco-Italians ag with all other nations, agriculture 
became, and in the mind of the people remained the germ and core 
of their national and of their private life. The house and the fixed 
hearth, which the husbandman constructs instead of the light hut 
and shifting fireplace of the shepherd and represented in the spiritual 
domain and idealized in the goddess Vesta or Hestia almost the only 
divinity not Indo-Germanic yet from the first common to both nations.” 
So again (p. 48). “The Hellenic character, which sacrificed the 
whole to its individual elements, the nation to the township and the 
township to the citizen.” This exactly expresses our idea, viz.: that 
everything from the first, was subordinate to the unlimited, despotic 
control of the “father.” For valuable information, see Funck Bren- 
tano La Civilisation et ses Lois, IV, I, p. 311, (quoting Plutarch 
Numa, VII). “It was the same in the cities of Greece; this was 
@ condition of their progress.” 

15 Ascon, Ad h. T. “We have said that during the time L. Piso 
and A. Gabienus were consuls, P. Clodius who was a tribune of the 
people, strove to restore the unions and to create new ones which 
Cicero says were organized out of the dregs of the city of Rome.” 









is also quite likely that a few unions devoted to the car- 
penter work on the temples and the aedes sanctae, were 
saved. But we ascend from these cruel days of moribund 
Rome to an earlier and brighter age. 

Fabretti gives us another union of carpenters and join- 
ers whose inscription was found at Leprignani. It reads 
very plainly and shows that they had a federation of the 
trades.1° Another collegium fabrorum tignariorum or ear- 
penters’ trade union is reported by Muratori.17 The tab- 
let was found at Ravelli in the province of Naples, show- 
ing that the unions of those days were not confined to 
Rome or any of the other large cities, but were as 
frequent proportionately to population in any small 
town. sf 

An inseription is reported by Gruter,!® bearing evidence 
of another interesting school, schola, of the bona fide ear- 
penters’ unions, found in the Tolentine temple of Catha- 
rina—religious, of course, and of a later date. Orelli1® 
quotes the learned Muratori of Modena as the authority 
if not the finder of an inscription which describes a col- 
legium together with a sodalicium—another Roman name 
for trade union, in which the president or Magister, and the 
secretary are mentioned. It is a union of the skilled wood- 
workers. It was found in the town of Falaria, and ap- 
pears to be very old. It is not unusual for the inscrip- 
tions engraved in the time of the emperors, to state an 
approximate of their date by noting the names of the 
consuls, or of the monarch who then occupied the throne. 
Unfortunately for the more ancient ones this is not so 
strictly done; probably owing more to the fact that, 
as the law at earlier dates fully protected them, they were 
not foreed to inscribe the dates by little points or con- 
structions such as characterized the laws after the re- 
strictive acts were promulgated. 

No less than eighteen of the genuine carpenters and 

16 Fabrietti, ©. IV, 529, of Inscriptiones Antique Explicatio. 

17 Muratorius, Thesauras Veterum Inscriptionwm, 521. 

18 Gruter, Inscriptiones Antique Totius Orbis Romanorum, 169, 6. 

19 Orell., No. 4,056, Muratori, Thesaur. Vet. Inscr. 523. We give 
it with the abbreviations: ‘‘D. M. T. Sillio T. Lib. Prisco mag. colleg. 
Fabr. et q. mag. et q. sodal fullonum Clavvidiw lib. uxori ejus matri 
sodali. ©. Tullon, T. Sillius Karus et Ti. Claudius Phillippus mag. 
et Q. Colleg. fabr. filii parentib. piissimis.”’ Translation: ‘Sacred 
to the holy ashes of T. Sillius & T. Liberius Priscus, president of 
the union of wood-workers and five-years’ magistrate with the broth- 


erhood of cloth-fullers; and also sacred to the memory of Clavidia 
his free wife, who was matron of the brotherhood. Signed by O. 


“he 
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joiners’ unions are found in the work of Orelli.2° As these 
working people used their unions as means whereby to. 
parry off the many dangers that beset them on every 
hand, such as slavery, starvation, slurs of contempt and 
in later times conscription, we cannot too well understand 
how keenly alive they must have been to their welfare. 
On the other hand, the power of organization which kept 
them in a position to supply the orders given them by the 
state, was ever a great encouragement. 

Among the many interesting monuments or schools of 
ancient trade unionism, where mutual love and care were 
taught and the noble element of sympathy was grafted 
upon the selfish, competitive body of irascible and acquisi- 
tive paganism which animated the Lycurgan rule at Sparta 
and the purely archaic slave code everywhere, are those to 
be found in the Order of masons, stonecutters and brick- 
layers: These with the painters, glaziers, roofers and 
plumbers, were indispensable to complete the building 
trades. They too, felt the necessity of organization, es- 
pecially in the later time of Caesar and the emperors, on 
account of the awful treatment of slaves by their ferocious 
masters. There existed no law by which the slave mas- 
ters could be brought to account for savage acts of bar- 
barity toward their slaves. 

This distressing state of things was not 2? relieved until 
the emperor Adrian withdrew the slaves from the domes- 
tie tribunals and transferred them to the tribunal of the 
magistrates; in other words, gave them government pro- 
tection. But this was 200 years after the war of Sparta- 
cus. The fear of being relegated back to slavery was a 
constant urgent to ancient trade unionism; and this ex- 
plains one reason at least, why they so tenaciously hugged 
their fraternities notwithstanding the conspiracy laws 
against trade and other organizations of the working peo- 
ple. It must not be forgotten that according to the law 
of B. C. 58,7? all the new unions were suppressed. Conse- 
quently, we are to infer that those we find in the inserip- 
Tullanis, T. Sillius Caris and Tiberius Claudius Phillippus, who were 
presidents and five-years’ magistrates (quinquennals), sons of these 
most pious parents.” 

20 Scholie Artificum et Opificum, Vol. II, pp. 227-240, and Artes 
et Opificia, idem, pp. 247-266, of Orelli’s great work on the Latin 
Inscriptions. 

21 See Granier, Histoire des Olasses Ouvriéres, pp. 491-487. 


22 See Mommsen, De Oollegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, cap. IV, 
pp. 73-78. De Legibus Contra Collegia Latis. 
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tions are those belonging to the ancient plan of Numa and 
Solon which were spared on account of their veteran age 
and respectability.2* Another thing requiring the nicest 
discrimination is the fact that it will not do to mention all 
the examples set down in the works of the archeologists. 
We only mention those where the labor organization is 
clearly defined. Many of these queer inscriptions appear 
to us to be only private signs and have nothing to do with 
our theme. Slavery was everywhere prevalent and many 
of the slaves were as ingenious as the freedmen. We are 
told by Drumann and others that it was customary for 
masters to keep their slaves at work and obtain profit from 
their labor by letting it out to enterprising foreigners who 
contracted building repairs and other work on _ private 
houses and grounds. But the government was the true 
employer of the unions because “they, possessing of them- 
selves as it were, in a unit, all the men in organization, 
always ready, money, tools, raw material, skill and even 
the designs requisite to turning out a good job promptly, 
were dangerous competitors of slavery on large works.?* 
From the time of Numa the government of Rome had al- 
ways patronized the trade unions. Thus it would appear 
that some of the inscriptions may have been private signs 
used by slave employers who carried on private work upon 
a small seale, hiring their laboring force of the rich slave 
owning patricians; and it will not do to count the arche- 
ologists’ lists of artes et opificia; while it is almost always 
safe to enumerate their specimens of the Corpora, Sodal- 
icia or Collegia?® in our list of trade unions and communes. 
Trade unionism in its highest form is the reverse of slavery. 
The true trade union of all ages takes care of its members 
who are co-owners of equal shares, on equal footing. Slav- 
ery, then, is the exact antithesis of trade unionism in princi- 
ple; but although it is certain that the principle on which 
slavery is based was, especially among the Spartans and 
Romans, carried out with all its repugnant and appalling 


23 Suetonius, Cws, 42. “Cesar suppressed all the unions except 
those of ancient origin.” x 

24 Granier, Hist. des Classes Ouvriéres, p. 303, speaking of the in- 
significance of individuals when compared with the immense force of 
organized trades, says: ‘In this case the many workmen belonging 
to Cato, or the 500 belonging to Crassus, would not have been able 
to do anything; it was necessary for government to have corporations 
of trade unions of the workmen.” 

25 Cf. Orell. lib. II, pp. 227-246, Collegia Corpora et Sodalicia. 
Schole Artificum et Opificum. See also lib. III, Sup. Henzen. In- 


dex to Oollegia, init. 
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.  brutalities,?° yet it is, as a recognized system in the religio- 
social economy of the world, incomputably the older of the 
two. Trade unionism was a deadly rival to the slave system 
all through the antiquity of the Indo-European stock; and 
since slavery was a graft of the ancient religion—the natu- 
ral child of its law of primogeniture and the fostered fruit 
of entailment in the social, political and economic develop- 
ment of those semi-barbarous families, phratries, curies and 
tribes which came to be nations and empires, it must not be 
wondered at that this hideous fledgling, before giving up 
the ghost, made a terrific struggle to regain what it had 
lost through the mild but determined enterprise of its great- 
competitor trade unionism. 

It was this that constituted the mighty struggle of the 
revolution in the social economy of the lowly and it so re- 
mains to this day; although in this comparatively gorgeous 
and brilliant hour the spirit of human slavery, resting 
upon absolute, merchantable ownership of man by man, 
seems to have forever fled. Nothnmg now remains of 
slavery but its skeleton—individual competism—hanging 
betwixt peace and war over the vortex of revolution and 
swinging to and fro at every fresh attack from the same 
trade unionism which, although of prehistorie longevity 
grows more youthful, enterprising and belligerent with 
every invention and discovery and every stride of litera- 
ture, of science and of Christianity. 

The unions of the masons at Rome do not appear so 
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(Sea numerous as those of the framers among the building 
a trades. Still we find tablets whose inscriptions show their 
a existence.2" We have already mentioned the faet that 
Re 5 among the true workmen’s organizations the slabs which 
AG. _ appear to have been inscribed independently by themselves 
sy and without the correctional inspection of masters, often 


puzzle the experts on account of the sometimes Indierously 
bad spelling and misplacement of words. Sometimes also 
there appear words belonging to the peculiar slang or 
i patois nomenclature, their trade’s vernacular. But while 
this is somewhat troublesome to archeologists it is ex- 


26 Granier, Hist. des Classes Ouvriéres, chap. III and IV, also 
Plut. Lycurgus and Numa compared. 

27 Orell. Artes ef Opijicta, Vol. II, p. 258 of Inser. Lat. Select. 
Collectio, No. 4,239. It is a broken fragment. “Quadratariorum 
opus Augurius Catullinus Ursar.” We read: “Quadratariorum Cor- 
pus.” He thus ranks it as a union. Translation: “The union of 
stonecutters, organized by (or perhaps presided over by) Augurius 
Catalinus Usar.” 
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ceedingly interesting to students of ethnology and _ soci- 
ology; since it shows otherwise unrecorded proof that the 
freedmen, only one step above the slaves, were utterly 
neglected in all matters of education. The presumption 
must be that the reason they executed their inscriptions 
so well is that they had, in their mutual federation a trade 
union of carvers and gravers celatores whose business was 
to work in letters. It was consequently a part of their 
trade to study sufficiently the Roman and Greek literature 
to do their work well. Gruter mentions several of them.?® 
Orelli tells us of the sculptor, signarius artifex, who worked 
in signs.2® Any of these could make their signs or their 
monuments and tombstones by being called upon at any 
time; but we are reminded that then as now, economy was 
everything and that consequently they themselves might 
often have depended upon their own inexperienced self- 


confidence and thus have committed these literary faults | 


which as amateurs they were too unlettered to rectify. 
The quadratarti were the true stone cutters’ unions and 


the probable reason why they are not numerous is that — 


most of the work of the stone cutters was done by the 
marmorarii, marble cutters or marble masons. Of these 
we find inscriptions of genuine trade unions in consider- 
able numbers. Now this paucity of hard stone-cutters and 
abundance of marble cutters is easily accounted for. The 
Geological formation of the Italian, Hellenic and Spanish 
peninsulas is largely of carbonates of lime. A great share 
of the Apennine range is composed of fine white marble. 
Many of the springs and even mountain rivers of Italy, 
Greece and the Archipelago deposit pure marble. Paros 
in the #gean Sea was long a rival in pure white marbles 
of Pentelicus; and Mount Marpessa the seat of its quar- 
ries, may be considered an isolated spur of the Illyrian 
Alps, Mt. Olympus and the Cambunian range. All through 
these regions exist the characteristic marbles used in an- 
tiquity before the superior powers of duration of sand- 
stone and granites were known. The splendid marble 
quarries of Luna in Htruria were near at hand and others 
as celebrated in history were always available to the mar- 

28 Grut. Inscr. Ant. Tot. Orb. Rom., 5838, 5. This, Gruter men- 
tions as a sign of some emancipated slave. ‘‘An emancipated slave 
who, after his manumission, became either a silversmith or an en- 
graver and die-sinker.” But it often happened that a trade union 


was inscribed under the name of its magister or director. 
29 Orell, Inscr. Lat. Select, No. 4,282. 
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ble cutters’ unions who made the wonderful temples of 
Ceres at. Eleusis, of the Parthenon at Athens and many 
of the great public structures at Rome. It is, therefore, 
very natural that the marble cutters’ unions predominated 
over the sandstone and granite-cutters in point of num- 
bers; and this explanation we accept for the fewness of 
trade unions found among the inscriptions under the 
name quadratarii or stone-cutters. At Rome, even 
though perhaps many worked in stone harder than mar- 
ble, the name quadratarius was merged; because even 
the marble workers hewed and shaped large square 
blocks. We have, even as it is, enough evidence to as- 
sure us that the quadratarii existed and that they were 
organized into unions; for this is distinctly stated in the 
law of Constantine of the year 337. These, with the 
structores and other builders, were enumerated in the list 
of 35 trade unions recognized at that time. These 35 
unions are permitted by this law to exist; although we 
have found inscriptions and other references giving evi- 
dence that at one time more than 50 trade unions existed 
in Italy, representing as many organized trades, and mem- 
bers innumerable. These will be exhibited as we proceed 
with the subject. The law of Constantine gives the 35 
trade unions existing at one time as follows: 

1, Albarii,2° plasterers; 2. Architecti, architects; 3. Auri- 
fices, goldsmiths ; 4. Blatiarii, workers in mosaic; 5, Carpen- 
tari, wagon-makers; 6. Ararii, brass and coppersmiths; 7. 
Argentarii, silversmiths; 8. Barbaricarii, gold gilders; 
9. Diatritarti, pearl and filigree-workers; 10. Aque hbra- 
tores, waterers; 11. Deawratores, awratores or bractearu, 
gold gilders, beaters; 12. EHburarii, ivory workers; 13. 
Figuli, potters; 14. Fullones, fullers; 15. Ferrari, black- 
smiths; 16. Fusores, founders; 17. Intestinari, jomers; 18. 
Lapidarii, lapidaries; 19. Laquearit, plasterers; 20. Medict, 
doctors; 21. Mulo medici, horse doctors, veterinary surgeons; | 
22. Musivarii, decorators; 23. Marmorarii, marble-cutters ; 
24. Pelliones, furriers; 25. Pictores, painters; 26. Plumbarii, 
plumbers; 27. Quadratarii, stone-cutters; 28. Specularu, 
looking-glass makers; 29. Statuarii, statuaries; 30. Scasores 
or, Pavimentarii, pavers; 31. Sculptores, sculptors; 32. 
Structores, masons; 33. Tessellarii, pavers in mosaic; 34. 
Tignarti, carpenters; 35. Vitriarii, glaziers.** 

30 Codex Justiniani, 10, 64, 1. 

31 Mentioned once in Orell Inscr. 4,277; whereas the more cor- 
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Here we have the building trades represented in Con- 
stantine’s more human law for the post-Christian organi- 
zation. It is well here to state that Constantine *? became 
a Christian, being the first who threw off the yoke of pag- 
anism. He evidently did not understand its true ideas 
and was far from being a Christian at heart; but he was 
a politician, and Christian enough to be unbiased by the 
old Pagan belief in the divine aristocracy of the gens fam- 
ily, in which ratiocination Cicero had believingly fought 
the unions of working people on the ground of their unfit- 
ness to aspire to freedom and manhood. This stereotyped 
logic of the Pagan faith based on the divinity of the slave 
code, had been overthrown and completely annihilated by 
the new doctrine of Jesus, which did not war against 
slavery but subverted it by a new idea of equality—a plan 
which, at the time of Constantine, was already 300 years 
old. 

Of the artizans in the building trades we find sufficient 
mention in history; but very little reference to their or- 
ganization into trade unions. Plutarch °% and others state 
most clearly that the builders were all ranked into a class 
by themselves under the wise distribution of King Numa 
and he applies for them the Greek term technitat. So in 
Latin, artifices. They held this organization uninterrupt- 
edly for 600 years at Rome and under the much praised 
laws of Solon, nearly as many years in Attica and other 
parts of Greece. In the year 58 before Christ the con- 
spiracy laws struck them a hard blow, which like an earth- 
quake severely shook them as far as the Greek provinces, 
their primitive cradle; but they became more secret and 
political, rallied and outlived their persecutors. 

Among the other builders’ unions were the architects. 
These interlinked with the masons, carpenters, joiners and 
others whenever a building was ordered by the govern- 
ment, and contracted to do the work at prices agreed 
upon. The intestinarii,* or as we call them, the joiners, 


ey Latin term is given by him as an organized union. Idem, 


” ere os Excusationibus Artificum, in Oodex Theodosii, lib. 13, 
It, ex. 2. 

33 Plutarch, Life of Numa. Numa and Lycurgus Oompared. 

84 Muratori, Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, 937, 7, mentions a 
fine inscription found at Capua which is interesting, as it shows the 
plausibility of our conjecture, in the sketch of Spartacus, as to the 
causes of the immense multitude of freedmen who joined his army. 
‘According to Budaus, the joiners or inside finishers (house fin- 
ishers, etc.), worked in wood of a smaller sort, and consequently they 
used to work finishing dwellings, temples, etc. » Sequ. Mur. 929, 6 





or inside fucka of buildings, id ‘also. hiei rade, or. 2 
ganizations and appear to have been in the federation in 
undertaking contracts to erect and finish temples or other 
_ public edifices. Beis 
. An organization of plasterers is also recognized in the _ 
Bs) law of Justinian and exempted from persecution, by the 
code of Theodosius. These unions are not mentioned in 
Plutarch’s list of Numa’s trades because the latter consoli- 
dated the building trades into one general fraternity with 
an object, as Plutarch explicitly recounts, of conciliating 
the jealousies of nationality well-known to have been a 
' cause of contention and turmoil between the Albans and 
Sabines. By “breaking them up into powder,” to use his 
own words, Numa taught them to mix and the contact of 
the particles produced a perfectly conciliatory effect. In 
other words, throw off the question of boundary lines 
which disturb workingmen and they instantly see that “an 
injury to one is the concern of all.” ss 


























CHAPTER XV 
THE ARMY SUPPLIES 


ORGANIZED ARMOR-MAKERS OF ANTIQUITY 


TRADE UNIONS TuRNED to the Manufacture of Arms and Muni- 
tions of War—How it came about—The Iron and Metal 
Workers—Artists in the Alloys—How Belligerent Rome 
was Furnished with Weapons, Shoes and Other Necessa- 
ries for Her Warriors—The Shieldmakers, Arrowsmiths, 
Daggermakers, War-Gun and Slingmakers, Battering- 
Rammakers, ete.—Bootmakers who Cobbled for the Roman 
Troops—Wine Men, Bakers and Sutlers—All Organized— 
Unions of Oil Grinders; of Pork Butchers; even of Cattle 
Fodderers—The Haymakers—Organized Fishermen—An- 
cient Labor brought charmingly near by Inscriptions. 


Or the nine regular trade unions authorized by Numa 
Pompilius, one was that of the metal workers. They were 
all incorporated into a community, as workers of hard 
metals; before iron came to be much in use.t Writers 
who lived in ancient times often treat the subject of use- 
ful metals in the light that iron and steel did not come 
into use until after the foundation of Rome, or 758 years 
anterior to the Christian era. At that early time, how- 
ever, the erarii or metal workers melted copper with the 
ores of zink and knew how to sprinkle the zink with pow- 
dered charcoal during the process of its fusion with cop- 
per to prevent it from escaping in fumes of the oxide. It 
may also be stated that little improvement has ever been 
made in the manufacture of brass; and even the ancient 
process of using zink ore instead of the refined article did 
not come into use until A. D. 1781. It would not be sur- 
prising if further investigations should lead to the. dis- 
covery that it was the enterprise of trade unions which led 
to this and other inventions and discoveries in the arts; 
for the purely slave system did little or nothing for art 


1 Lucretius, speaking of brass, says: ‘Et prior erat sris quam 
ferri cognitus usus.” 
333 
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or science and the earliest forms of industry outside of 

slavery seems to have been those of workmen combined 

for mutual aid. Flavius Josephus in his history of the \ 
Jews makes elaborate mention of Solomon’s temple, as hav- 

sft ing been built in a large degree by the trade unions under 

Hiram, a man of extraordinary skill in the building crafts. 

, Not willing to accept our own interpretation of Josephus, 

we refer the reader to the remarks of Granier upon this 
subject;2 as he seems to have settled it that they were_ 
organized trades. 

Little doubt can be entertained that iron, at the time of 
Numa, was also in use at Rome.* Yet there is no men- 
tion made in proof that Numa organized the ferrari or 
iron workers of whom Orelli furnishes two inscriptions,* 
one of which represents a genuine trade union, which proves 
beyond any counter evidence that the iron workers were 
5 organized. But abundant evidence exists in the later laws 
3 restricting organization, and these clubs stand among the 
excused, in the list of 35 unions of the code of Theodosius. 
If any further doubt can possibly remain as to the use of 
iron by blacksmiths, forgers and finishers at the time of 
Numa, we have only to refer the critic to Homer, and the 
celebrated historic inscription ealled the Arundelian slab, 
also to the bible.® 


2 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, book VII, chap. ii., noticed 
by Granier. Histoire des Classes QOuvriéres, p. 289, notes ‘What 
Flavius Josephus tells us about those works which were several times 
executed at Jerusalem, either in building the temple or repairing it, 
does not leave a chance for doubt, that the workingmen, whether 
Jew or Sidonian, were organized into trade unions. Furthermore 
every particle of doubt is removed by the following passage where 
he clearly speaks of the hierarehy which prevailed among the work- 
men and their 3,200 foremen who had 80,000 masons at work on 
the walls of the temple, to wit: ‘Of the neighbor workingmen em- 
ployed by David, there were eight times ten thousand hewing stone, 
y whose, work was directed by three thousand and two hundred fore- 
= men. 

3 Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXXIV, 89, says: “It should be stated at the 
start that the mines of iron come first; although it is both the best 
and the basest commodity in human use.” 

4Orell., Inscriptionum Latinarum Selectarum, Nos. 4,066 and 
1,239. The first of these is a union of sling makers who constructed 
out of iron the formidable baliste which threw with deadly effect 
stones and other missiles into the ranks of an enemy; it reads as fol- 
lows: *‘Statue to the honor of the most pious Volcanus, erected by 
(or at the instance of) T. Flavius Florus, who was priest of the Sun- 
god. It is of marble, for the union of sling-makers and the union 
of iron-workers.’ It was found at Rome and catalogued by Donati, 
II, p. 225, §. We fill out the abbreviated words. 

5 Homer, Iliad, XXIII, 261. The Arundelian slab is not so old as 
Numa but it embraces time remotely anterior to him. Its authenticity 
is subscribed to by Béckh. The passage quoted seems to speak of 
women who combed their hair with toothed instruments made of iron. 
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The silver and gold workers did not confederate with 
these metal workers. We reserve mention of them for a 
place farther on. Orelli, among his inscriptions gives 
sufficient specimens carved upon marble and other slabs, 
some of which have stood the grim erosions of the ages of 
time that have seen all things else crumble into dust since 
they were fresh from the chisel of the celatores.® 

After the death of Numa the doors of the temple of 
Janus were again flung open, which meant that Rome was 
again ready for war. This king had closed them as was 
customary in time of peace. He desired peace with the 
world in order that the nation might develop upon its own 
resources, and by its own labor. The 43 years of his 
peaceful reign gave the artisans time to organize, forget 
their petty disagreements and settle down upon a basis of 
fraternity and thrift. And they not only developed their 
skill but organized it so that after the king’s death, when 
war again broke out, the nation found these metal workers 
ready to turn their skilled labor to manufacturing swords, 
shields and all the arms and munitions of the contests 
which followed. 

Thus labor at Rome did not suffer by war, because the 
Roman arms were successful through a long period of 
600 years. © During this time the Romans conquered the 
world with arms manufactured to some extent and we are 
inclined to think, to a very great extent, by the iron and 
metal workers organized by Numa. They loved their trade 
unions and remained organized, working in fraternal bond, 
in common enjoyment of the fruits of their united labor 
in spite of several attempts on the part of the senate to 
put them down. The system, as we have already shown, 
was to manufacture arms and other munitions of war 
directly for the government out of raw material which be- 
longed to and was produced from, the mines of the gov- 
ernment. 

We have seen that the land belonged to the Roman 
state; that-it was farmed by the proletaries on shares and 
that these shares were collected mostly “in kind,” by an 
organization of unions. These customs-collectors distrib- 
uted the products of the land each year among the 
Sam Pettit’s Studies of ‘the Arundelian Inscription; Bible, Genesis, 
chap. IV. Job, chap. XXVII. 

6 Orell. in his Latin Inscriptions, numbers the celatores as follows: 


Nos. 4,138, 4,066, 4,140, 4,061, 1,239, 361 and 946. Each of these 
numbers chronicles a genuine trade union. 
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citizen class who virtually possessed and comprised the gov- 
ernment. So also with regard to the mines which produced 
raw material for the iron and other metal workers to con- 
vert into lances, darts, swords and all sorts of armor for 
the Roman army. With the land, the mines also belonged 
to the government. There consequently had to be a trade 
union of miners whom the Romans ealled ferrariari,’ if 
miners of iron, and @rifodinarii, if miners of copper. 

These miners of copper and iron were naturally feder- 
ated together. Neither the union of forgers and smiths 
nor of the copper and brass or bronze workers could buy 
and exploit their own mining. works in order to supply the 
workmen and fulfill their contracts with the government, 
because they did not own the mines. Nor could the work- 
men at the mines accomplish such an end. The govern- 
ment possessed the mines and in many eases let them to 
contractors. It remained, therefore, for the workmen, 
whose managers were often the contractors, to preserve 
a close federation of their trades, no matter how distant 
they were located apart. We are told ® that at the winter 
quarters of the rebel army of Spartacus at Thuria, he es- 
tablished! an armory of large proportions. It was near 
the mountains and probably near mines of iron and cop- 
per; and as his army was composed of workingmen, many 
of whom were skilful artisans they co-operated as by com- 
mon consent, and practically used their federation at both 
the mines and the forge. The iron and metal workers, 
who were thus confederated or “distributed” by Numa 
into unions for the purpose of harmony in the arts of 
peace, were, after his death, thus kept in the same bond 
of union many hundred years, helping Rome to practice 
her arts of war. The plan of Government employment 
directly, without middlemen was a happy one and the long 
vista of time from the trade union laws of Numa to the 
conspiracy laws of Cicero and Cesar was the true golden 
age of Rome. 

Immediately after the death of Numa Pompilius, that 
wisest of monarchs, perhaps, of whom the world’s history 
makes mention, the doors of the celebrated temple of 
Janus were thrown open and Mars, the bellicose myth 


a Maratorh Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, 972, 10, also idem, 


8'Plutarch, Crassus, VIII, XII. See also Florus, III, 20, 6, 
speaking of improvising weapons. “They forged swords and javelins 
out of the iron of their prisons.” 
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war-god rushed out with trumpets, javelins and the clangor 
of contention. We are going to recount one seemingly 
phenomenal instance in human history where labor and 
war existed harmoniously and thrived together. The king 
in instructing his people in the arts of peace had actually 
laid the foundation for the most gigantic successes ever 
before known in the arts of war! He had taught the 
state to employ the labor of trade unions direct. He had 
taught how to do this without the complications, individual 
emulations, avaricious ambitions and failures which, in wars 
often break up great schemes through the jealousy and 
incompetence of individual rule. He had simplified the 
labor of production, distribution, consumption by himself 
employing all the artisans of his realm and directing them 
to husband the resources of the state which was then the 
owner of the lands, mines and the waters. The workers 
being themselves exempt from serving in war by reason of 
their supposed ignoble origin and rank, had no fear of 
the tedious campaign nor dread of the carnage of battle. 
They knew how to make the steel that was to pierce the 
bodies of those they loved not, and whom when they were 
enslaved, their ancestors had hated as mortal foes. They 
were happy. Rome was turned into a vast armory. The 
members of the well organized unions were the first to 
receive employment from the government which was not 
theirs and for 500 years were the last to be maltreated or 
discharged. __ 

Had it been possible for king Numa to live and reign 
with his peace measures during those 500 years we know 
not what would have been the consequence, but it would 
have probably resulted in a far different destiny for the 
human race. His scheme was to cultivate the elements 
of peace and he was wise enough to understand that la- 
bor was a respectable factor. Under him it was indeed 
becoming a cult; and could he have lived long enough to 
engraft his. peace system, with all its civilizing and sooth- 
ing effects, until the people far and near had endorsed it 
as a second nature, the irascible and grasping as’ well as 
the coneupiscent ingredients of our nature, which domi- 
nate warlike tribes must have absorbed enough of the 
great refining gem of sympathy, to have started the Indo- 
Europeans in quite a different direction from the murder- 
ous warpath of conquest which they actually took, leading 
to ignorance and brutality. It might have been better for 
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the trade unions to continue manufacturing the implements 
of peace as Numa ordered. But so long as the Roman 
arms prevailed, Roman trade organizations under the war 
system were safe; and the workmen doubtless cared little 
for the refinements of peace, although the neutral posi- 
tion they assumed as workingmen and their educational 
discussions among themselves certainly developed more of 
sympathy and far less of ecupidity and irascibility than 


was possessed by the optimates who managed and fought 


out the brutal orgies of warfare. 

From the foregoing we know that no great amount of 
work was done by the iron and metal workers in the line 
of armor manufacture during the lifetime of Numa. After 
his death, when the warring spirit of the patrician class 
was aroused to anticipations of the ancient scenes of 
valor and blood, it was found that Rome was without arms 
and munitions of war. The helmets and shields, the sa- 
bres and javelins had been forged into mattocks, spades 
and cutlery of domestic use. It was necessary to make a 
new beginning. That the ferrarii or iron workers pos- 
sessed a federation with the sword cutlers is certain, al- 
though the exact date of that co-operation is difficult to 
ascertain. It must have been old, however. A number 
of inscriptions bearing evidence of this are recorded by 
Orelli;® and we have distinct mention in this digest 19— 
showing that these unions or fraternities of workmen were 
fixed by law. The trade unions had then in their federa- 
tion the gladiarii or sword cutlers, the sagitarti or arrow- 
smiths, the scutarii or elliptical shield makers who, 
however, made this armor of wood and sometimes covered it 
with thick rawhide, sometimes with plate metal; and the 
clipeartt or round shield makers who made them of copper 
or bronze; the telarii or manufacturers of darts and jave- 
lins; the scalperii, knife makers, and the hastarii or spear 
makers. There was another trade union, the collegium 
ballstariorum, mentioned also in the digest,!2 the special 
business of whose numbers was to manufacture the cele- 
brated ballista, a kind of mitrailleuse, or stone thrower, 

9 Orell., Inscr. Lat. Select. Coll. Nos. 4,197, 4,247, Artes et 
Opificia. 

10 Tarrunt 50, 6, 6, dig. ‘‘The sword-makers, arrow-makers, wagon- 
makers, water-wheel-makers and shinglers.”’ 

11 Orell., idem, No. 4,066, Donati, 2, p. 225. 

12 Tarrunt, dig. 50, 6, 6. This was a genuine trade union which 


had a considerable membership, as the construction of these huge 
engines required much labor and skill. 
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which with great force and deadly effect flung large peb- 
bles or small stones and other projectiles into the ranks 
of an enemy. Much engineering skill was required to 
operate this engine of war. Doubtless the unions were 
obliged to send their own mechanics to adjust and manipu- 
late these huge engines. But it is more probable’ that 
they were federated with the great trade union now 
known by numerous very interesting and unmistakable 
inscriptions as the collegiwum mensorum machinariorum 14 
or trade union of machine adjusters and setters, whose 
business was to oversee the work of transporting any 
finished machinery to the place of its destination and 
supervise or perform the work of setting it in operation. 
The body or union !® which is referred to in the inscrip- 
tion given in the foot-note below evidently combined the 
two functions of trade union and burial society. Furius 
and Lollius were officers, being both members of the 
society of machinists; and were buried at the expense 
of the funeral branch and out of the funeral fund. The 
amount of 25 denarii1® was mentioned for the funeral 
expenses. Roses costing 5 more were to be put upon 
the coffin. For the funeral expenses of their aged par- 
ents one-half this amount was to be appropriated. In 
case these requirements were not conformed to, there would 
be a forfeiture on the part of the trade union of double 
this sum annually, which forfeiture should be covered into 
the treasury of the funeral branch. 


13 Mommsen constantly bemoans the silence of historians on these 
extremely interesting subjects. We render for our readers some of 
his own lamentations: ‘The deep silence of the stones containing the 
inscribed constitutions and restrictions, prevents us from determining 
which (meaning the trade unions) were under the law and which ad- 
verse to the privileges granted by the senate.” De Ooll. et Sodal. 
Romanorum, p. 80). 

14 Gruterius, Inscriptiones Antique Totius Orbis Romanorum, 91, 1. 
Muratorius, Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, 5238, 38. Orellius 
Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, No. 4,107. The inscription reads: 
“To the honor of my remains! OC. Furius and.C. F. Lollius, chief 
officers of the union of machine-makers; let this be enregistered that 
I desire and ask of you a sacrifice; and that the union consider me 
worthy of a six-days’ solemnity—this to take place from the Ides of 
March, the fourth and on my birth-day; and that as much as four 
dollars and thirty-five cents be expended for that purpose. Let the 
finest flowers be used, at a cost of eighty-seven and a half cents. If 
this request be not punctually fulfilled, then you shall forfeit double 
that. sum for funeral uses, collected by subscription’? (not from the 
treasury of the union). 

15 See Orell., Inscr. Lat. Ooll., Vol. III, p. 170. Varia collegiorum 
nomina. 

16 A Roman denarius of the period of Cicero was worth 16% 
cents. Béckh. 
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This strange, progressive co-operation of the lowly, 
industrious, ingenious but despised moiety of the ancient 
people may justly be regarded as a lost lesson. Until 
now it has rested in profoundest darkness. So utterly 
ignored was labor by the ancient historians17 that even 
the nominal terminations affixed to nouns and particles 
in the Latin tongue, giving the technical forms that were 
in commonest use for artisans of every kind, do not ap- 
pear, if we except a very few in Pliny and one or two 
other writers on art. On account of this extraordinary 
neglect our lexicographers are obliged to have constant 
recourse to modern archeologists in whose works ap- 
pear inscriptions verbatim, from the time-crumbled stones! 
From no other source can they with classic authority com- 
plete the vocabularies of the language! But this authority 
is justly considered good. These stones tell tales which the 
prevaricating, mellifluous sycophants at the court of the 
Cesars dared not smirch their parchment with. 

The arietaru or battermg ram makers do not appear 
as belonging to a union by themselves. If this was ever 
the case we have not been able to discover any inscrip- 
tion bearing record of the fact. But they existed. Livy 
repeatedly speaks of the aries or battering ram; and it is 
known to have been at first a simple device, consisting of 
a huge beam sometimes 150 feet long which a large force - 
of men held on their shoulders and by repeated back- 
ward and forward runs, the bronze-plated ram or head, 
striking against the wall of an enemy’s town, broke or 
rammed down the masonry so that the soldiers rushed 
through the breaches and sacked the place. It is quite 
probable that these ram makers were merged into the 
membership of the catapultarii or balistarii1® who manu- 
factured these huge machines, in connection with the 
catapults or stone slings. However this may have been, 
it was certainly due to the ingenuity and industry of the 
machinists that the battering ram deyeloped from this 
simple form until, in its state of perfection, it was hung 
by chains to the boom of a tripod fastened by guys; and 
thus swayed forward and backward by human or mule 
power so as to beat down the strongest walls, 

Then among others of the armor makers were the jacu- 
latorii or slingers. Darts, jacula, were in common use 


17 Drumann, Arb. u. Comm., p. 155. “One searches in vain for 
satisfactory information.” 
18 Orell. No. 4,066, Ballstariorum Collegium. 
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with the ancients. They were easily broken, were of short 
duration and consequently had to be manufactured in large 
quantities; and we are told they were manufactured along 
with other armaments in Rome and other industrial cen- 
ters, by the unions who found in the government a reliable 
employer that paid well for the work.?® 
The Collegium Caligariorum (soldiers? boot makers or 
cobblers), was a trade union of shoemakers. who manu- 
factured and supplied shoes for the army.2° During the 
warlike ages which intervened between the reign of 
Numa Pompilius and the first emperors, a large army 
was almost constantly employed by the Roman govern- 
ment. These had to be supplied with food, clothing, 
barracks, tents and impedimenta and all the parapherna- 
la of war. In those times, to be a soldier was a grace; 
to be a cobbler a disgrace; and as the membership of 
the collegia was always composed of freedmen or emanci- 
pated slaves, with their children and their children’s 
children who constituted the great proletariat of Rome, 
the labor which their poor fathers performed as slaves, 
came down with them in disgrace. This is the real origin 
of the taint of labor—the social degradation of the poor 
who performed it. It is the blackened obloquy, flinging 
its attendant odium and fastening its stain alike on him 
who performs and on his performance. These corvine 
haters of those who fed them, painted social rank fes- 
tooned in contumely which fastened upon and slung tight to 
the heart and soul of both rich and poor, cowing the work- 
men into the unnianly belief that both labor and the la- 
borer were as mean as they were believed to be. Thus 
contempt for labor had descended from generation to 
generation with an ignoble belief in the lowliness of so- 
_ eial grade. But the work of the soldier was honorable. 
At first, only the patrician and his sons, the grandees of 
the realm, could enjoy the honor of a soldier’s life. But 
times had changed. The slave who became a freedman 


19 Granier, Histoire des Olasses Ouvriéres, chap. xii,, pp. 302-304. 
“The ‘government on its own part, had need, all the time, of a num- 
ber and variety of workmen sufficiently large to execute its works. 
And what mighty works were those performed by the Romans! 
What temples, and such splendid temples! What aqueducts and such 
mighty aqueducts! What bridges and they were magnificent!” 

20 Gruter, Inscr. Ant. Rom., 649, 1. See also Drumann, Arbeiier 
und Oommunisten in Rom., who, quoting Cicero, Pro Flacc, 7, says: 
“Just so the shoemakers, whom Cicero calls the girdlers, to express 
his contempt, as being no better than common people, formed, under 
Numa’s categories, an especial trade organization.” 
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had organized himself into the union of resistance against 
oppression and we find him now a member of the soldier’s 
shoemaking union, by far the happier man of the two, pur- 
veying boots and shoes to the comparatively useless ranks 
of the Roman army whose trade, like that of the brigands, 
was to rob and destroy, not to produce. Especially must 
this great truth have gladdened him, since by reason of 
his organization which at that time there was no law to 
forbid, he realized easier times. There were then no or- 
ganized, competing industries, monopolizmg his  busi- 
ness. In the certitude of employment and its remunera- 
tion, though there was little hope of affluence, he was 
content.21. This was certainly the Golden era. The in- 
scriptions bear witness that the society became the 
instrument of much social pleasure and probably instruc- 
tion. Indeed, this could not have been otherwise as all 
the testimony of experience in the scale of social pleas- 
ures and means of advancement were similar to those of 
exactly similar unions of our own times. Working peo- 
ple were not honored by any of the noble or heroic pro- 
fessions, such as the pursuits of war, which were not 
considered ignoble, or of writing the history of war.?2 
Very few pursuits involving labor were looked upon as 
fitting a gentleman in ancient days; and any admixture 
however indifferent in these pursuits, sullied the proud 
claims to aristocracy and family prestige. 

The trade union system therefore, which assumed the 

21 The whole truth is, government patronized, employed and pro- 
tected the trade unions for more than 500 years. Granier in cor- 
rectly denying that either the very rich or the indigent individuals 
upheld the unions, says: [Histotre des Olasses Ouvriéres, p. 803]. 
“There was, in fact, the government. It was the true supporter of 
the trade unions. And the enterprises undertaken by it formed the 
only permanent manufacture in which the laboring people could obtain 
their living, or wages day by day.” Again Granier says: ‘On the 
part of the government” etc. (see note 19 above), “it was indispens- 
able to have unions of workingmen; and this is ‘because they were 
constantly under, the service and pay of government that the senate 
and the emperors had them provided for by laws. The law of the 
Twelve Tables which ordained that the unions should conform to the 
general statutes of the state, is therefore, in reality the first estab- 
lished privilege in favor of the working class already organized at the 
time.’’ According to this, the Roman government was the employer 
of the trade unions to an enormous extent; and this explains the 
cause-of the terrible conflicts reaching from the time of Viriathus to 
the suppression of the unions, B. C. 58. 

22 So proud was the gens family that even convicts, condemned to 
the Roman prisons for life, if of noble extraction, could not be put 
to hard labor because it would tarnish, not the man, but the family 
or gens name. This could not be sullied, even by crime until a later 


period. See Bombardini, De Oarcere et Antique Ejus Usu, cap. 
VIII, p. 763 of Thesaurus Grevii et Gronovii. 
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entire care and responsibility of all labor both in produc- 
tion and distribution, except that performed by the slaves 
who always lingered upon the gens estates, was an econ- 
omy to the ruling minority; for it relieved them from 
the real perplexities of toil, and it gratified their pride 
by absolving them from the stigma which attached to all 
manipulations of producing and distributing that, ps 
out which they must have starved. 

We propose to devote a few pages to a Sonaidenition 
of the great trade union method of victualing not only 
this non-working minority and the army but the entire 
population of Rome. In the closely allied branch of this 
great system—that of the customs ecollectors—we have 
already approximately shown what may be called this sys- 
tem in outline; we shall soon give the system itself. 

The use of wine was very common in those countries 
in ancient times and it was an important article of food. 
There were two communes of wine dealers, one at Rome 
and one at the mouth of the Tiber. Maffeus cites an in- 
scription, which was found at Verona.?? Its date is that 
of the emperors, as it has the name of Augustus, and it 
portrays a genuine union of the wine men who furnished 
Rome with that beverage. These organizations were in 
communication with the productive interior of Italy and 
may have had wagons and boats, either of their own, or 
engaged and paid by them to bring the wine to their 
storehouses; if wagons, direct to the city; and if ships 
or boats, to the port of Ostia where it was stored and 
eured, often smoked as we shall describe, and at the proper 
time distributed to consumers. Not only the wine pro- 
duced from the government lands and accruing to the 
citizens in form of rent payable in kind as noticed in the 
remarks on the Vectigalarti or customs collectors, but 
also all the remainder that the farmers did not need for 
their own use was sent to market; and of course, in the 
absehce of competing lines of transportation such as now 
exist, the wine was sent to Rome by the same watermen 
who took the rent. The most of it, however, went overland 
by wagons and we have reason to believe, in a crude state; 
for there existed at Rome more than one union of fuma- 
tores, or wine curers who matured their wines with smoke. 

23 Maffeus, Muscum Veronense, 114, 2. “A five-years’ magistrate 


of the unions of wine-curers of the city of Rome and the port of 
Ostia.” 
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This was done by an apparatus in shape of a hogshead con- 
taming wine, through which smoke was forced by means 
of force pipes. At Tarentum, was found an inseription 
which plainly mentions the collegiem fumatorum. It was 
sketched by Miinter, and incorporated as a regular trade 
union into the great collection of Orelli.24 The wines of the 
ancients were rich and excellent. The task of the unions 
was to finish the taste and color so that they constituted the 
richest and healthiest beverage to be found. To this day 
the wines of Italy are counted among the most delicious ; 
but it is questionable whether they are as well cured as in 
ancient times or whether they are as plentiful. 

There was a union of cultivators and dealers in table or 
olive oils, collegium oleariorum,2> whose business in part, 
was to grind and prepare the oils from the fruit of the olive 
tree which grows luxuriantly in southern Europe. The 
great entrepot of Rome,?* was Ostia, at the mouth of the 
river Tiber eighteen miles from Rome. The quantity of work 
carried on by the waterman between Ostia and Rome must 
have been enormous considering the slow, toilsome method 
of propelling little boats. In those days of crude method 
and meagre facility the functions of a trade union appear 


24 Orell., Analecta Nonnulla, No. 5,044; “D. M. Fecit, Collegium 
Fumatorum bene merente.” It was found at Tarentum. “The union 
of wine-smokers put the epitaph: ‘sacred to the memory of’” .;. 
and Orelli adds: “I have found another union of wine-smokers.”’ 

25 Fabretti, Inscriptionum Artiquarum Explicatie, 781-750, citing 
the inscription, originally found at Ostia, but now in Florence. 

26 Orell., Inser. Lat. Coll., Vol. II, 238, remarks: “It must be 
observed that among the great numbers of unions and organizations 
of the arts at the port of Rome, the decurians (those of the category 
of 10, by law) were not simply corporations, but real trade unions.’’ 
In proof of this see Orell. Inscr., No. 4,109, which enumerates 18 
trade unions in one tablet, which we produce for the curious critic, 
The great epigraphist reminds us in a note that these are not mere 
corporations but trade unions, (see ante). The inscription runs thus: 
“Sacred to the memory of Cneus Sentius, son of Cneus senior, three 
times the successful candidate for superintendent of works and build- 
ings, and twice elected captain and secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany at Ostia the port of Rome; a man who died while yet a youth.” 
“This person is the first who is known to have been received .as a 
member of a union at ten years of age; and he in fact, designates 
two men. He appears five times admitted during his youth, through 
the good nature of managers of the order of boatmen, and he belonged 
to the good-fellowship in the order of wine-men. He was secretary’s 
accounting clerk under the patronage of the company and herald or 
erier to the unions of silversmiths, traders and wine-men. So also, 
he officiates in the bread supplies for the city of Rome, for unions of 
measurers and fruiterers, and also for the unions of light and heavy: 
boatmen, split and corn-grits unions for furnishing food to freedmen 
as well as the slaves belonging to the city, for the cabriolet-drivers 
young and old, the oil-drivers’ unions, and was youth of the plays 
for the fish-hucksters. Oneus Sentius Lucullus Gamala, a Clodian, 
beloved of his father.” 
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not to have been confined to this simple business. It ap- 
pears from the inscriptions and other data that the 
manufacturers of an article were often the distributers of it. 
Thus in the case of the wine smokers, the same union that 
bought the crude grape juice which arrived through the la- 
bors of the unions of coasters, lenuncularii, plying between 
the Adriatic or Mediterranean landings and the chief depots 
as Ostia and Pise or Tarentum, or that which arrived on 
board the larger ships of the navicularii from greater dis- 
tances, as Spain or from Gaul via Arles, assumed also the 
duty of curing these wines and of putting them into the 
hands of consumers. This explains the phenomenon as to 
there being comparatively few middlemen or petty shop- 
keepers among the Romans although there were many even 
of these.27 It also leads to an explanation of the curious 
fact that merchants were considered nearly as low and un- 
worthy the respect of the high-born class as the mechanics 
and laborers. In those early days, before the development 
of the vast commerce which belongs to the Christian era, 
business of any kind whether mechanical, mercantile or 
agricultural was held under ban and men did not espouse 
it except as a necessity. This contempt, an inculcation of 
the aristocratic religion, lived as long as that religion 
reigned; but when Christianity established itself upon. its 
revolutionary basis of exact equality of all men, the con- 
tempt fell to the ground; and gradually the aristocracy of 


wealth rose in the place of the ancient aristocracy of birth. 


‘But as it was not inherent in manual labor to produce much 
more than the individual laborer consumes, and perfectly 
possible for the mercantile system to amass—sometimes 
enormously—the mechanic and laborer continue to be poor 
and considered with contempt while the speculators on their 
products rise to the loftiest respectability. But all this is 
because ‘Christianity is only in its theoretical condition, hay- 
ing not yet, on account of the stupendous magnitude of the 
revolution. it has undertaken, acquired and put in operation 
the mechanical instrumentalities for the practical realization 
of its scheme. 

So also the oil grinders union was in the habit of buying 
erude oils or unpressed olives on board the ships and boats 
~ at Ostia, conveying them to their storehouses, running them 
through the presses or grinders, purifying, curmg and 
bottling them in ollas, even placing them at the command 


27 See Orell., Nos. 4,189-4,300, Artes et Opificia. 
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of the triclinarch himself. To do this required a large 
number of members in the commune or union; but this fur- 
nished steady employ in which each member felt himself a 
eo-operator or co-owner which not only secured him or her 
from the dangers of dismissal but must also have been a 
great comfort; since members felt the dignity of their posi- 
tion, lowly of course, compared with the rich non-workers 
who looked upon labor with disdain, yet independent in 
comparison with the dispropertied and maltreated slaves. 

Bread was another commodity the supply of which be- 
came largely the task of the trade unions from very early 
times. The ancient method of baking differed little from 
that of the present day. The ancient bakers’ unions, then, 
were in nearly all respects, identical with the bakers’ unions 
in New York city to-day. We have abundance of testi- 
mony regarding the unions of bakers. A corpus pastil- 
lariorum mentioned by Muratori,2* was one of the post- 
Christian Gommunes. The pastillarit were manufacturers 
of dainty loaves, biscuits, cakes and bon-bons. 

Then there were the regular bread bakers, panfices or pis- 
tores who also, as part of their task, ground or beat grain 
into flour or meal with a pestle.2® One can at a glance con- 
ceive that the amount of this work was enormous. The 
method of making bread was the same as now; for very lit- 
tle has ever been added for facilitating its rapid manufac- 
ture; but the method of grinding has been so greatly im- 
proved as to admit of scarcely a comparison. It required 
a large foree of workmen in those times to pound up and 
bake the three different kinds of bread consumed by the 
whole people, rich and poor, of Rome.*® But these men 
during a cycle of 700 years were organized and they en- 


ee Soe Thesaur. Veterum Inscriptionum, 527, 5. Anno post 
ie : 

29 Cod. Theod., lib: XIV, tit. 8. The bakers were among the unions 
which enjoyed the jus coeundi or right of organization. See Codex 
Theodosti, de Excusationibus Artificum, lib. XIII, tit. IV, leg. 2. 
The organized bakers and boatmen were among the most numerous 
and powerful in Italy. 

30 We have shown in our chapters on strikes and uprisings that the 
slave portion of the proletaries were fed on pease and nuts. See 
Granier Histoire des Olasses Ouvriéres, pp. 96-97. ‘‘From the earliest 
times the slaves are found to be apart from free people, forming a 
race by themselves. They were fed and clothed in a manner special 
and appropriate. The Jews used to pierce their ears while the Greeks 
and Romans branded them on the forehead whence the name 
‘Stichus’ which became common and general among the slaves. From 
Homer’s time their mode of living was regulated and they never ate 
bread made of wheat flour.’”” So Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks 
and Romans, pp. 501-2, after describing the sumptuous dishes of the 
Romans of rank, conclude with the remark on the poor, that they 
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joyed a trade union ih all probability from long before 
the time of Numa. Their scope was wide, their members 
large, their business steady, their work guaranteed; and 
they had the balmy satisfaction of knowing that they were 
safe. 

Another great and very important organization of the a 
boring people was that of the butchers. A considerable 
branch of this business was performed by the suarii or pork 
butchers. It is stated that the wealthy repudiated pork 
and confined their diet of meat to fish, venison and mutton. 
But it must not be forgotten that there were organized 
unions of swarii or pork butchers, and we have evidence 
that they drove a heavy business. What did Rome want of 
pork butchers if her citizen population refused to use pork 
and her slave population was not allowed to use meat of 
any kind? This is a troublesome question, to be solved only 
by the student of history and archeology, from a standpoint 
of social science. By the student of social science it is 
seen, that there existed a very large class of the poor, but 
manly, better fed, self-sustaining, hard working element of 
the proletaries who were freedmen and always organized; 
and as we are assured by abundant evidence from their own 
inscriptions, always capable of living well. This is the 
class which consumed the products of ‘the suart. The ani- 
mals were raised in southern parts of the peninsula, in great 
numbers and probably were of an excellent breed. Ac- 
cording to Granier they were driven or conveyed in wagons 
to Rome alive. The work of the pork butchers was not 
confined to killmg and dressing them. In the etymology 
of the word “confection” we have a history of a part of 
their business. The ancient confectioner was a slaughterer 
of swine; but in addition to this work he prepared his pork 
in a great number of ways. He made sausage meats of 
several varieties, corned pork, smoked bacon and ham, very 
much as we do now. From data which we have observed, 
there seems to be little difference between the ancient and 
the modern methods of preserving and using the flesh of the 
swine. But there is one observation which cannot well be 
avoided here. 

“at all periods chiefly fed on porridge (puls), made of a farinaceous 
substance (far, ador), which served them as bread, besides vegetables, 
such as cabbage (brassica) turnips and radishes, leek (porrum), 
garlic (allium), onions (cepa), pulse (legumina), cucumber (cucumis), 


pumpkins, melons, etc.” They had no meat except on occasions such 
as the entertainments of the theasos and the sodalicium. 
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Pork, according to the ancient religions, both of the Indo- 
European and Jews, was always repudiated. It was 
strictly a proletarian aliment. The reason why it became 
popular on the table of the Christians and lost its ancient 
stigma is, that the early Christians were themselves prole- 
taries and did not belong to the nobles who fed on fish, 
fat venison and mutton. Christianity in boldly proclaim- 
ing the revolution on a basis of equality of all men, was 
not ashamed to live up to its professions. By far the lar- 
gest number of its membership were poor. The poor freed- 
men were glad to get pork to eat. The Saviour himself was 
one of them, without an atom of aristocracy in his veins 
and consequently unhampered by old religious prejudices, 
restrictions or usages. This new sect, poor and persecuted, 
struggling for the existence of its tenets and its members, 
began life at Rome in earnest, although born in Judea. Its 
first members were the poor work people—freedmen and 
slaves—all of whom were not above a plate of ham and 
‘eggs; and to say the least, the new sect exhibited much 
sound sense in calmly adopting the usages of the diet and 
clothing of the commons. 

Its tenets expressed and inculeated the new idea that by 
birth one was as good as another; and it aiso logically and 
by implication defended the dignity of pork and sausage as 
it did the makers of pork and sausage and every other 
food available which was found palatable and nutritious. 

We do not find mention either in the scriptions or else- 
where of butchers located at Ostia, the port of Rome. 
This, however, is accounted for by the supply of hogs, 
sheep and cattle bemg in an opposite direction from the 
emporium. There is an abundant mention of the pecuarit, 
or cattle breeders and their greges or herds. They took 
the government pasture lands on shares, and at the close 
of the year paid to the tax collectors the share agreed 
upon. What remained over this amount, which was paid _ 
in cattle, sheep and hogs more frequently than in money, 
was their own; and they sold «it to the butchers at the 
market. 

When the rich gentry made their encroachments upon the 
public land and drove these pecuarii from the pastures, thus 
usurped, as we have already shown,?! the slaves were forced 
to do this work; and in many parts of Italy this ancient 
system was at an end. Very little mention is made of true 


31 See chapters on Spartacus, Eunus, Athenion and Aristonicus. 
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trade unions of butchers in the inseriptions thus far discov- 
ered except those of the swarit or pork butchers. Granier 
suggests that these conducted the whole butcher business of 
Rome; *? but this is a matter which we leave in abeyance, 
in the absence of more exact data. 

There were unions of workmen whose task was to fodder 
cattle and other animals of the stock farms. One of these, 
a collegium pabulariorum, is given us by Donati.3? They 
were allied to the haymakers; for hay is one kind of pabu- 
lum or fodder. It is an inscription of a genuine labor 
union, and is curious, showing how systematic they must 
have been in getting down to nice distinctions, something 
like the division of labor of the present day. 

We have, however, an instance which comes near/ making 
up the missing link connecting the cattle breeders with the 
unions, in shape of a genuine collegium faenariorwm,** or 
union of mowers who prepared the hay for the cattle and 
sheep. The inscriptions, of which there are several, are the 
result of the labors of Gruter, one of the most learned and 
reliable archeologists, who is constantly quoted and con- 
sulted by both Mommsen and Orelli. But the discovery of 
a union of mowers which once existed at a fashionable 
watering place like the Puteoli, where this was found, does 
not sufficiently attest. Orelli supplies the gap with several 
other unions of hay-makers.*5 

32 See Histoire des Olasses Ouvriéres, chap. xii. 

83 Don. Ol. 9, n. 3 and 20. 

34 Gruter, Inscriptiones Antique Totius Orbis Romanorum, 175, 9 


35 Orell., Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, Nos. 45, 4,187 which 
is Gruter’s, and No, 4,194 which is Gruter’s inscription 264. 
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Unions of fishermen, piscatores,! existed in numbers at 
Rome, Ostia, Pise and other points on the sea and the 
mouths of the Italian streams. Considering the fact that 
fish were in high regard with the wealthy people, the fish- 
ing business was extensive. An account of a union of the 
piscicapii, published in the Wiener Jahrbiicher,’ causes 
Orelli to remark that before elections for the ediles and 
duumvirs in the principal cities, the unions furnished 


1Orell., Schole Artificwn et Opificum, No. 4,115. The inscription 
of this pair of trade unions—the fishermen and divers—reads: ‘To 
Titus Claudius Esquilius Severus, lictor to the company of ten, under 
the patronage of the union of fishermen and divers and who was three 
times a five-years’ magistrate of the same. On account of his meri- 
torious actions two statues are placed to his honor—one through the 
gift of money made by Aug. Antonius at Rome and the other costing 
more, donated by the union itself, in the sum of 10,000 sesterces, 
which is placed at interest, the earnings to be expended every year — 
on the 15th calends of Feb., his birth-day, in a banquet at which each 
member shall have a flagon of wine apportioned to him accordingly 
as he shall have diligently behaved in the work of the society’s busi- 
ness with the boats under the rules of the order of fishermen and 
divers of the whole length of the Tiber, to whom the right of organi- 
zation has been decreed by a law of Rome.” Grut. 391, 1. 

2XX. p. 12-15, des Weiner bas 
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_members to be voted for as candidates to the municipal 
offices; and what is more strange, women, if it happened 
that there were any thought proper for the places. The 
inscription which records this fact was found among the 
ruins of Pompeii. 

The discovery of this ancient city has been of inealeu- 
lable value to the students of sociology, in affording 
modern science an opportunity to compare ancient with 
modern life placed in juxtaposition. It brings to our vi- 
sion in realistic form, such as no human being can for an 
instant doubt, the social and political life and habits of a 
great people concerning which the surface historiographers 
have been profoundly, painfully silent! Who can doubt 
the veracity of words inscribed on a tablet of marble, 
scrawled upon a wall and having been, perhaps, already 
a hundred years or more in use, and at last, in the awful 
eruption of Vesuvius, at whose foot it stood, overwhelmed, 
buried and lost to view under a thick stratum of lava for 
one thousand seven hundred years; then all at once dug 
out, delivered and held up to the gaze of men now living, 
fresh as though just from the chisel of the artifex sig- 
norum who graved it for his brother unionist? Yet there 
it stands, its own monument for our blazing enlightenment 
to decipher. In modern political English it reads like some 
very cranky caucus slate of a New York ward Tammany 
club. Freely translated the inscription reads as follows: 

(a) “Phoebus, together with his buyers, asks the peo- 
ple to vote for Holeon, who was formerly president of the 
union and for C. G. Rufus—two men nominated by us.” 
(Meaning two of owr men.) 

(6) “Licinius Roman nominates and ealls for the ballots 
of constituents in favor of Julius Polybius for superintend- 
ent of public works.” 

(c) “The members of the fishermen’s union (nominate) 
make choice of Popidius Rufus, for member of the board 
of public works.” 

(d) “The international gold workers association of the 
city of Pompeii demand for member of the board of pub- 
lic works, Cuspis Pansa.” 

(e) “Sema, with her boys, ask that you work with a will 
at the election and secure success, for the office of magis- 
trate, to Julius Simple. He is a man in the fullest sense 
of the word; a faithful servant of the people of Pompeii; 
a good man; worthy of assuming public affairs.” 
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(f) “Verna, the home-born, with her pupils in all right, 
and good faith, put Miss or Mrs. Capella *® to the front for 
a seat in the board of magistrates.” 

(g) “It is worthy of you that you work for P. Popid for 
member of the board of public works, with might and 
will.” 

(h) “Fortune (probably a female member) desires the 
election of Marcellus.” 

This is all very simple and homely. But it must be clear 
to every one that such talk was confined to those who 
were federated together and intimately acquainted. with 
one another; not that we would arbitrarily construe the 
vernacular of a Roman municipal town, but there is a pe- 
culiarly quaint air of familiarity which savors so remark- 
ably of what is taking place in the unions of our own 
cities and towns that it seems like a mirroring of the an- 
cient upon modern brotherhoods.* 

This remarkable find goes far toward clearing up points 
‘ which otherwise might leave doubts upon our statements. 

Orelli himself expresses surprise, especially upon the 

phases of woman’s suffrage. Whatever may have been 
the actuating power at the bottom of general elections, it 
is certainly proved by this inscription that in the labor 
unions, women had not only accorded rights, but also a 
practical hand in securing the choice of their unions 
toward building up a democracy among the ancients. 

In this inseription we have not only a full verification of 

our conjecture that the trade unions were well organized 


8 We read this feminine because the context shows it to be so. 
Duumvir has no feminine termination and they could not alter the 
word as a political term. - 

4The Latin of the inscription is as follows: 

(a) ““M. Holeconium priscum, O. Gaium Rufum Q. Viros, Phebus cum 
emptoribus suis rogat,” (7. e. eis suffragium fert). 

(ob) “Tulium Polybium edilem, Licinius Romans rogat et facit.” ‘ 

(c) “Popidium Rufum Aidilem Piscicapi faciunt.” 

(d) “C. Cuspium Pansam ecilem, Aurifices universi rogant.’” 

(e) “Junium Simplicem edilem, Virum amplissimum, servatorem Pop- 
uli Pompeiani, virum bonum, dignum republica, omni voluntate 
faciatis, Sema cum pueris rogat.” 

(f) “Capellam duumvirum juri dicundo omni vel optima voluntate 
facit Verna cum discentibus.” 

(9g) Re Popidium Secundum Adilum Omni Voluntate Facere dignus 
est. 

(h) “Marcellum Fortunata Oupit.’’ 

_ 5 Orell, Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, No. 8,700. ‘‘At the elec- 

tions of duumvirs and the board of public works of provincial cities, 

the trade unions, the public, and what is wonderful, women also, when 
they favored the candidates, voted for them. For this purpose they 


placarded the place as seen on the walls of Pompeii through a recent 
discovery.” 
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about the time of the labors of Christ, but that they were 
federated with similar communes all over the known 
world, im universo and also that they achieved so great a 
progress as to have actually been voting their own mem- 
bers into municipal offices at or probably long before the 


earthquake in A. D. 79. This does not, however, by any 


means show that they were in the majority. We have 
never claimed this. Far from it. The number of slaves 
was always far in excess of the freedmen; and then, there 
always were great numbers of freedmen who would not 
organize and who were too indolent to work either for 
themselves or for masters.® 

In addition to the fish catchers there were numerous 
craftsmen who made it their business to dress, season and 
put up the fish in barrels, easks and packages. These 
were the ancient salarii,”? of the Romans. It seems to be 
an established term. Salarius applies in the inscriptions 
to the fish salters; although it may apply to the salting of 
any flesh for food. Used much in early England it differ- 
entiated into the word “salary.” The salarit curatores 
should be rendered fish curers,® instead of superintendents 
of the business of fish salting as Orelli imagines, in at least 
one ease.2 We have, in the inseriptions found in different 
places, evidence enough to settle the question about their 
being organized into unions. Sometimes they are called 
corpores, bodies; sometimes collegia,!° unions. They were 
all engaged in the vast work of victualing the people. 

There were societies of fruit-purveyors of several differ- 
ent sorts. We have already spoken of a queer inscription 
at Rome, noted by Oderic,"! showing that one Julius Epo- 
phra, once a cabinet maker, changed this business to that 
of apple-man, and with his wife Helen made a living near 
the Roman Cireus. They seem to have kept an apple 
stand. So trivial a cireumstance would scarcely have been 
worth the labor of graving upon a tablet of stone to be 

6Dr. Biicher, Aufstdénde der unfreien Arbeiter. 

7 Marini, Atti, 2, p. 294. Corpus salariorum. Orell., Inscriptiones 
Latinarum Coll., No. 1092. 

8 This is the origin of the modern word “salary.’”’ In England, at 
other fisheries and salt works, workmen were paid in cakes of salt 
by the Romans. See Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXXI, 7, and XLI, fin; Dion 
Cassius, lex. viii, 22, and lii, 28, Digest, 2 lex. 15, tit. 8. 

9 Orell., Inscr. No. 3,464, note, also No. 1,092. 

10 Supplement to Orelli’s ‘Collectio, by G. Henzen, Vol. III, p. 170 
of index subcaption. ‘‘Varia collegiorum nomina.’’ The several syn- 


onyms are here explained. 
11 Oderic, Inscriptiones, p. 74. 
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wondered at by their fellow men 20 centuries afterwards. 
The more probable solution is that he belonged to the 
cabinet makers’ union, and from infirmity or other disa- 
bility was pensioned off and allowed to pick up an ocea- 
sional denarius by selling apples in the open air. In that 
case the union would naturally put his case on record. 

The vinarii,? or vine dressers, and the vinitores often 
brought wagon loads of grapes to the city. We are not 
informed as to the exact manner of supplying the people 
with these grapes. They were fruit of a season and were 
probably disposed of somewhat as at present in any Italian 
city. Many of the houses of the rich had slaves of their 
own who went to the open market places and procured 
these fruits in their season. The fruit of the olive tree 
was sometimes used in the family. 

Rome had its mercatores, wholesale and retail, who al- 
ways kept a supply of every kind of fruit in season. There 
was a strong union of the wine dealers vini susceptores 
legalized in the code of Theodosius; 1*® and they are evi- 
dently the same as the vinarii quoted above. 

We may class the spice dealers’ unions also among the 
purveyors of fruit, as these people had a strong organiza- 
tion called the collegium aromatoriorum.* An inscription 
proving this, has been discovered at Rome and eited by 
Muratori.’ 

The lords of the land were often too dainty to eat the 
common products we have enumerated and were fond of . 
indulging in what they considered the nobler fruits of the 
chase, venatio. Some fifteen inscriptions have been discoy- 
ered portraying different phases of this sport and its prod- 
ucts. At least one genuine union of hunters has been 
found; the collegiwm venatorum brought out by Muratori, 
found in the vicinity of the fortified town of Corfinium of 
the Peligni and not far from Sulmo. Doubtless there was 
game in abundance at the time those hunters were there. 

It would certainly be interesting to know more than an 
inscription on a slab of stone ean tell, in regard to the 
exact object of these hunters, away in the wilds of the Ap- 
ennines;. especially as they might have been runaway 
slaves who, under the protecting shield of some law regu- 
lating hunting fraternities, carried on business here.’* 

12 Orell., Inser., Nos. 3,921, 4,302, 6,430. 


13 Cod. Theodosti, lib. XVI, tit. IV, leg. 4. 
14 Muratori, Thesaurtis Veterum Inscriptionum, 511, 4. 
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Another inscription cited by Orelli1® under his “critical 
observations of Hagenbuch,”’ portrays a commune consist- 
ing of a number of persons, some of whose names are 
given, hunting, apparently for other than live game; per- 
haps for the ores of copper. It is credited to Cardinali 
and was found at Velitres. A still more singular one is 
that cited by Gruter and found at Naples. Orelli places 
it in his Res Scenica—scenes in nature. Were it not too 
long we would give its rendering, as it speaks of wild 
animals and scenes. Singularly enough its words vena- 
tione passerum, sparrow hunting, are insisted on by the great 
master 1® as meaning struthionum, of ostriches. We know 
that the venator passerum sometimes applies to turbot fish- 
ing; and we are inclined to think, notwithstanding the 
great respect we entertain for this expounder of abbrevia- 
tions and hieroglyphs in his practices in archeology, that 
he may be mistaken. 

Another family or union of hunters, collegium venatorum, 
is given by Gruter,t’ as coming from Monselice which is 
quoted by this author not as a business union but as a 
family because the words familia venatoria oceur upon the 
stone. Orelli, however, calls it a collegium in his index 
to Artes et Opificia. 

A beautiful specimen of a genuine hunting elub, col- 
legium venatorum, was picked up at Beaufort in France,18 
which verifies our suspicion, that some of the hunters’ 
unions were escaped slaves who, without losing their or- 
ganization or parting company, fled to the far distant 
forests and there established themselves in the new art of 
hunting, thus maintaining their existence in the wilderness. 
This is one theory. We shall presently speak of another. 
The inscription reads rather strangely.1®9 There was a 
union of hunters who used to fight wild beasts in the am- 
phitheatre, or the arena, but who broke away through 
conspiracy. It is well known that gladiators most of whom 
were slaves were compelled to fight and kill each other or 
fight and be killed by wild beasts on the sands of the am- 
phitheatre, enacting scenes of the most terrible and bloody 
character known either to the past or present history of 
the human race. They often had a horror and sometimes 

15 Mur., Thesaur., 531, 2. 

16 Orell., No. 4,895. 

17 Gruter, Inser. Totius Orbis ieee 484, 6. 


18 Gruter, Inscr. Tot. Orb. 331 
19 Mémoirs Présentés ‘a VAcad., ‘d. b. livre II, p. 399. 
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were repelled by their own conscientious scruples, against 
these ghastly scenes enacted in presence of thousands of 
spectators shouting, gloating and betting on their bloody 
exercise of muscle and wit. This seems to have been a 
-union of them who, apparently in good faith, had formed 
a conspiracy to escape and remain together in the frater- 
nal bond. At any rate this is the opimion of Orelli-Hen- 
zen.2° This second theory, then, although somewhat in 
contradiction to the reading of the inscription quoted, 
suggests that the “collegium venatorum qui ministerio are- 
nario fungunt,” was no other than a union of servants of 
the ring, a part of whose duties, in addition to what we 
have mentioned, was to undertake long journeys officially 
in quest of the wild beasts that were used in the amphi- 
theatres, during the emperors. These fierce beasts are 
known to have been sought, and highly prized by the 
spectators who delighted to witness a gladiator fighting 
an enraged lion, tiger, leopard, wolf or bear. Beaufort is 
at the foot of the mountains of Savoy where to this day, 
bears of a large size give the farmers and herdsmen 
trouble. Wolves also still linger among the great forests. 
of the inaccessible mountain slopes; and although we are 
not aware of panthers or tigers or any of the largest feline 
animals being found in modern Italy or France, yet they 
might have existed there in ancient times. But there was 
game enough to have attracted the hunters for the great 
games of Rome. 

The archeologists have found as many as five inscrip- 
tions of these unions of the arena. On one of them is 
written “arenae gladiatorium purgandae”’ A union of 
gladiators who clean the amphitheatre—giving incontestable 
evidence of a union of amphitheatre eleaners.2! The union- 
ists were not slaves. Slaves had no privileges. They 
were freedmen, and those we mention were chartered and 
existed according to law. 

But whatever might have been the special object of the 
hunters, their general object was, of course, to supply 
the table of those who could pay, with the delicacies of the 
chase. The unions had wagon transports to the stations 
in the forests, communicating with the cities. The diff- 


20“Union of hunters of Deéns who furnished the amphitheatres 
with wild beasts.’ 


21 Orell., Collegia Corpora Sodalicia, No. 7,209. Inser. Lat. Ooll., 
Nema p. 456. Of. Mémoirs Présentés & VAcademie, Vol. 2, p. 399, 
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culty of taking game must have been very great, consider- 
ing that gunpowder ‘was not in use. Bows and arrows 
were used and for the manufacture of such implements 
they had unions of workingmen making devices for trap- 
ping, for archery and harpooning. There being a great 
demand for them, not only for hunting purposes but for 
war, these weapons were of the best quality; and archery 
won a high station in ancient times as an accomplishment. 

In the great system of victualing the people of ancient 
Rome and its almost innumerable provincial towns and 
cities, some of which were fully as aristocratical and fas- 
tidious as the Romans themselves, the teamsters’ numer- 
ous associations played a no inconsiderable réle. We find 
numerous evidences in the inscriptions, that they were at 
one time organized. There were the ox drivers, juwmenta- 
rit,2? who worked at the port of Rome conveying grain, oil, 
wine and other commodities to the storehouses of the weigh- 
ers’ and measurers’ association, mensores portuenses.?% 

These and the unions of muleteers, coll. mulionum et asi- 
nariorum 2* that existed everywhere in Rome and out of 
it, did most of the work of conveying provisions from pro- 
ducers to consumers. Perhaps, in making this remark we 
are exaggerating somewhat on the amount of work ex- 
pected of them. Their system was such that they could 
have performed it all; but there seems never to have been 
a time when the trade unions obtained a complete control 
of this work. The large class of capitalists 2° were in con- 
stant competition with organized labor and always had a 
large force of mules or oxen at work. Nor must it be 
understood that anything like all the work of any kind, 
was for a great length of time, ever performed by the unions 
alone. The competition between the unions and the specu- 
lators must have raged with activity for at least 200 years, 
and finally the hatred of the speculating oligarchy went 
into legislation. 

After endless turmoils, among which the unions, cham- 
pioned by Clodius, not only restored their old rights of 

22 One was found or observed by Muratori, Thesaur. Inser. 511, 8. 
The second by Connegietur, Nom. Rat. p. 219. A third by Cardinali, 
Iscriz. Velét, p. 44, found at Veletri. A fourth, that at Beaufort and 
a fifth, prob. at Pisa by Marini, XIII, Giorn. di Pisi, p. 25. 

23 Orell., Inscr. Lat. Collectio, No. 4,098. Momm. De Ooll. et Sodal. 
ce as Cassagn., Hist. des Olasses Ouvridres, p. 510, Grut, 


462, 1. Orell., Coll. Publica et Privata, No. 7,194 
25 Idem, No. 7,206, coll. mulionum et asinariorum. 
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organizations but gained many more, the struggle eul- 
minated in Cesar suppressing nearly all of them. But the 
unionists were strong and iniluential and in course of time, 
after the death of Cicero, Cesar and other enemies, they 
reassumed most of their fallen power. Nothing was able 
to grind them out entirely. 

History gives us little in regard to the methods by 
which the armies of the ever victorious Romans were sup- 
plied with provisions. If there is any mention by histo- 
rians of a union or association of sutlers whe made it their 
business to supply the armies stationed upon Roman ter- 
ritory, we have failed to find it. There are imseriptions, 
however, which are beginning to reveal a subjeet pregnant 
of importance in solving misty queries regarding the phe- 
nomenal suecesses of Roman arms. We have already 
shown that from the end of Numa’s reign the Roman 
armies were supplied with arms in a great degree by the 
unions of armorers. 

Tt is here relevant to prove, if possible, that they were 
also supplied by them with provisions. For at least 500 
years the armies used union made wagons, union made 
swords, union made javelins, bows and arrows, helmets 
and shields, wore union made shoes, trowsers, hats and 
coats, and tore down the walls and battlements of their 
enemies with union made catapults and battering rams. 
Did they not eat union made bread, union eured meat and 
drink the delicious wines and beverages prepared by the 
organized victualers? True, when far away in their for 
eign conquests the Roman soldiers depended much upon 
the pillage and plunder of their unfortunate vietims; but 
at home, when the armies were at quarters this question 
sharply applies. The student of socielogy is particularly 
interested in this subject, because this matter of union 
labor in supplying the legions goes far in settling the long 
mooted problem hanging over the deeline and fall of 
Rome. 

Rome prospered in peace and in arms, until the glat of 
eonquest changed her statesmen from the wise tolerance 
of Numa and Servius Tullius to the rapacious slave 
holding policy which sought to destroy the unions that made 
possible her unparalleled success. But when gorged with 
enormous wealth, she lost her manhood and swinelike fell 
upon and devoured her own nurslings and friends. The 
sin struek back upon herself like the fangs of the tortured 





crotalus and poisoned her own blood with a reacting plague 
of ingratitude and pollution. 

The stones have already revealed to us that there ex- 
isted unions of victualers who made a business of supplying 
the armies. They were called “collegia castrensiariorum,” 2° 
sutlers. We are not informed of the exact relation they 
had with the armies; whether like our sutlers they hung 
around the flanks and peddled with the soldiers, or whether 
they supplied the armies by contract with the senate or con- 
sular generals. 

In addition to the unions already mentioned we find 
that the cooks and waiters also had their organization of 
self-help. They may all be classed as one family or com- 
mune, although in some cases at least, the cooks and the 
waiters were apart. In the inscriptions there are three 
unions of cooks; one a “collegium coctorum” ** who took 
charge of the stately business of cookery in the palace of 
Augustus Cesar, at Rome. Another is mentioned on the 
slab as “cocus,” 28 a cook which was found at Rome and is 
cited by Marini,” and the third also speaks of a man who 
was an Alban cook, evidently president of the society. It 
was found on the site of the ancient city of Alba.®° 

Mommsen cites the “collegium praegustatorum” + men- 
tioned by Gruter as a genuine trade union of waiters, who, 
as this designation implies, were foretasters as well as 
waiters. The rich in Rome were ever beset with fears of 
being poisoned. They were obliged to have their food 
tasted of by the waiter in their presence. If the waiter ate 
it with impunity they need have no fears. The “waiters 
being in constant communication with the cooks were sup- 
posed to know all the dangerous designs that might origi- 
nate among the kitchen people, to be consummated in the 
dining rooms; and were thus held responsible for the 
honesty of both themselves and the cooks. They were 
required to taste the milk they served to the gentry direct 
from the jugs or pots, ampullae of the milk men, or the 
collegium lacticariorum a milkman’s union mentioned by 


26 See  Biicher, Aufstinde der wunfreien Arbeiter, pp. 3-16. 
“Oligarchy of money, with its concommitants of pauperism and slav- 


ie Orell., Nos. 7,189, 6,344 and elsewhere. Also Gruter, Inserip- 
tiones Antique Totius Orbis Romanorum, 649, 5, and several others. 
28 Cardinali, Dipl. 410. 
29 Marini, Atti, 2, p. 610. | 
80 Romanelli, Zopog. I, 3, p. 2138. 
31 Grut., Inser. Antig., 581, 13. 
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Mommsen *2 as a corpus or labor union. This interlinking 
of many trades, whose sympathies and contact sometimes 
fitted them for carrying out cunningly concocted plots 
with the waiter thus became practically a sort of key to 
the treachery. Even the manufacturers of these milk jars 
had unions, one of which, in the collection of Gruter was 
found inscribed on a slab of slate or stone discovered 
at Narbonne.®* 

A stone has been dug up bearing the inscription collegium 
vasulariorum. It exhibits the relics of a union of manu- 
facturers of cooking utensils. Most of their productions 
were of copper or bronze. The vascula were of various 
shapes: spits, ladles, cups, bowls, soup spoons and many 
other implements of cookery. Hammer work with the 
ancient artisans was a fine art. Sometimes the best work- 
men, if not slaves, had organizations, which were called 
the malleatores, hammerers and are mentioned by Orelli as 
inscribed on a stone.3+ 

There also were the basket makers’ unions the products 
of whom, sportule, figure in the decree of laws governing 
sacred unions as found in the Roman temple of Barber- 
inis and given in full by Orelli in No. 2,417 of his great 
collection, which is in itself a curiosity. Other dishes used 
by the cooks were two-eared flagons or flasks for wine and 
other liquors, amphore, besides a number of others, for 
nearly all of which we have proof of unions having ex- 
isted, who conducted their manufacture. 

Finally the tricliniarchs or stewards who had the su- 
preme charge of kitchen and dining room. Their name 
was derived from the celebrated triclintum or dining-couch 
of the ancients., It was a seat, generally cushioned, which 
extended around three sides of the table, upon which 
people did not sit, but reclined—a practice so demonstra- 
tive of exuberant luxury, if not of lasciviousness that it 
was abolished as one of the abominations by the Chris- 
tians and seems to have completely disappeared from the 
earth. There is extant at least one monument giving clear 
evidence of a society of this kind, called in the inscrip- 
tion °° tricliniarum socit. It is in the museum of Rome and 
bears a very queer, unpolished style of Latin. 

32 Momm., De Coll. et Sodal. Rom., p. 78, note 25. 

33 Gruter, Inscriptiones Totius Orbis Romanorum, 648, 10. 


34 Orell., Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, No. 3,229. 
35 Fabrett, 449, 59. 








CHAPTER XVII 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNES 


AMUSEMENTS OF OLD. UNIONS OF PLAYERS 


THe CoLLeciA ScaNIcoruM—Unions of Mimics—Horrible 
Mimic Performances in Sicily—Bloody Origin of Wakes— 
Unions of Dancers, Trumpeters, Bagpipers, and Horn- 
blowers—The Flute-Players—Roman Games—Unions of 

_ Circus Performers—Of Gladiators—Of Actors—Murdering 
Robust Wrestlers for Holiday Pastimes—Unions of For- 
tune-tellers—Proofs in the Inscriptions—Ferocious Gladi- 
atorial Scenes between the Workingmen and Tigers, Lions, 
Bears, and Other Wild Beasts made compulsory by Roman 
Law. 


Tue Greeks and Romans are known to have given at an 
early period much attention to amusements, in which it 
appears there was a larger admixture of the lowly, with 
the noble class than occurred in other pursuits. The 
theatre with the Greeks, was quite a democratic affair. 
The earliest theatres were rude; but during the heroic 
ages immense buildings were constructed. That of Me- 
gapolis in Arcadia was of gigantic size. Their size was 
such that roofs were out of the question, and people sat 
on stone seats for from four to eight hours in daytime 
exposed to sun and rain, during the performances, listen- 
ing to, and bound up in enthusiastic delight over the inim- 
itable sallies of Aristophanes in the “Babylonians,” satiriz- 
ing the tyrant Cleon, or thrilled by the sublime grandeur 
of tragedy and mimic of Sophocles and Euripides at 
Athens. Some of the great theatres were capable of hold- 
ing 60,000 spectators. The great theatre at Ephesus was 
660 feet in diameter and one in Syracuse 440 feet. An 
immense’ wooden theatre, built by Scaurus at Rome, 55 
years before Christ, and at the moment when intolerance 
to the labor unions and profligacy among the grandees 
were beginning to crumble rea proud Romans into demor- 
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alization and decay, was capable of accommodating 30,000 
people. 

We find no fewer than six genuine trade unions; called, 
on the stones, collegia scaenicorum.1 They are coeval with 
the age of the Roman theatres. Their members of course, 
fared better than the gladiators,? another class who con- 
tributed to the Roman pastimes; but they were hard- 
worked people and all belonged to the proletaries. 

We shall bring to view as illustrative of our object, 
principally the Roman life in this section of the ancient. 
trade unions, not because we are wanting of archeolog- 
ical specimens; for there are very many profoundly 
interesting relics of the life of ancient labor now being dis- 
covered among the ruins of the Greeks. Renan, Wescher, 
Foucart and Bockh have eloquently told the story and 
the solemn silence of crumbling marbles, like skeletons 
seem to be speaking in incoherent phrase of a day when 
the whole Greek world was ablaze with labor communes, 
whose secrecy was suggestive of a smouldering social 
voleano. But if we gave them all it would make this 
work tediously voluminous. Besides, the inscriptions in 
the Latin tongue seem to bring the matter under inves- 
tigation more conspicuously before us, not only because 
they are topographically less remote but because the lan- 
guage in which they come to us is smoother and more in- 
telligible to the readers of the western world. 

In the Wiener Jahrbuch for 1829 there appeared a de- 
ciphering of an inscription on a plate of bronze containing 
an epitaph of the president of a union of mimic actors. 
It is written in the second person. He had lived to be 
nearly a hundred years old; had never aspired above his 
fellows and had died bidding them farewell. It is in the 
Museum at Pesth. Several others have been found in Aus- 
trian territory. Orelli® describes several anaglyphs in stone 
and metal composition, which have withstood the erosions 
of nature fully 2,000 years. In the Res Scaenica and Ludi, 
one*is quoted from Muratori,* bearing uncertain evidence 
that it was a union of histrionic artists. It was from Pre- 


+ 
1 One found at Wasserstadt, Aquenicum, a suburb of Buda, by 
Labus and published at Milan, 1827 reads: ‘In mirth and jollity to 


ee. of play actors at Felan; second prompter of the companies 
C0) z 
2 Chaos xii, Spartacus, init. 

3 Orelli., Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, in his Collegia Corpora, 
Sodalicia No. 7,183. Vol, III, Henzen. A f 

4 Muratori, Thesaur., 659, 1; Gruter, Inscr. Tot. Orb. Rom., 330, 3. 
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neste. Two remarkable tablets bearing record of the year 
112 A. D. are noted by Gorius.® They were preserved in 
the museum at Florence, and unless recently removed, are 
there still. Upon these slabs are inscribed the names of 
soldiers of the seven Roman cohorts, of the pretorian force 
of Misenum ever on the alert conducting the scenic plays. 
Claudius Gnorimus is being made an aedile or superintend- 
ent of publie works by the battalion; plays are going on by 


the acting comrades with their buffoons. Among all these - 


are to be observed: 1st. The head mimic actor; 2d. The 
mimic Greek leader; 3d, The clowns; 4th. The Greek clowns; 
5th. The Greek actors; 6th. The jesting dandies; 7th. A 
workingman. All the names of the soldiers are given in 
the vocative case. Consequently the inscription is too long 
to be given entire in any work which we have seen. It 
portrays the kind of military theatrical scene which used 
to be enacted 200 years after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, or about 1,700 years ago, and of course, much 
earlier.® Another inscription appears among the Res 
Scaenica in Orelli’s catalogue which still more clearly rep- 
resents a mutually protective union of actors. It was 
found at the French city of Vienne, a few miles from 
Lyons, on the Rhone, by Millin.? It is also very ancient 
and shows that in that far-off country of the Allobroges 
there was a great population long before Cesar’s inva- 
sion. 

Although we are endeavoring to give the facts consecu- 
tively, we shall here be compelled, for want of data, to 
mention in an anacoluthical manner, some of the most 


5 Of. Hiruscan Inser., I, p. 125 and II, p. 447 and Mur., 886-887. 

6 Consult, Orellius, Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, No. 2,608. 
Muratori, Thesaur., 886-7. Gorius, Ftr., I, p. 128. ‘The two inscrip- 
tions are remarkable which Gorius (Etruscans, I., p. 125, which is the 
same as Orelli’s No. 2,447, and Muratorius’ Nos. 886 and 887), thinks 
dates from A, D. 212. In these they hold that by the wording, it is 
to be understood that the names of the soldiers are taken from 7 
cohorts (or from the 7th cohort). They are now in the collection at 
Florence, An inhabitant of the seaport of Misenum arranged theatrical 
plays, making actors of Ne guards in the pretorian fleet. When 
Claudius Gnorimus was made a superintendent of the board of works 
he organized a division under one flag, and had entertainments and 
diversions performed by the military companies themselves. Among 
them are to be mentioned these names and epithets: archimimus (first 
mimic); archimimi Greci (Greek mimics); the clowns, the Greek 
clowns, the Greek performers, the peeing dandies and the machinist 
or scene-adjuster. All the names of the soldiers appear.” For more 
on the vewillum, red flag, and vewillatio, consult our chapter on the 
ancient red flag of the workingman. : 

7 Voyage, 2, p. 21. 
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interesting of these unions known to have existed coeval 
with those times, or approximately so. 

The communiones mimorum, one of which® was dis- 
covered in the ruins of the theatre Bovillensis, and others 
in great numbers in Greece® and elsewhere, were unions 
of mimic actors. They constituted an order by them- 
selves. It appears that they marched around in the cities 
and took from their friends and the public whatever gifts 
were offered. We mention these data to exhibit to our 
readers the colossal scale on which amusements were con- 
ducted, that the mind may be prepared to comprehend 
the vast amount of labor of the lowly, which the evo- 
lutions of this business entailed. 

Following up our scheme of inquiry into the dark chasms 
and gaps of history, from a standpoint of sociological in- 
vestigation, our point of intensest interest is the question 
whether these purveyors of pastimes were organized. Of 
this there is abundance of evidence in the inscriptions. 
In the. catalogue of the archeologist Orelli, there appear 
no less than twelve tolerably well preserved slabs which 
show not less than a hundred unions! 

At Rome there is an inscription, much broken and de- 
faced by time and neglect,!° which bears positive proof 
that the theatre players were not only organized but that 
they, like the gladiators belonged to the plebeian stock. 
Caput VI., of Orelli’s work, headed Ludi, Res Scaenica et 
cet., has no less than one hundred and sixteen inscriptions, 
a large number of which are seen at a glance to be either 
genuine unions or corporate communes. But as some of 
these unions were those of gladiators, we reserve their de- 
seription for that more tragical and brutal class of amuse- 
ment. 

A very remarkable mimie performance for enjoyment 
was once in vogue during the insurrection of the Sicilian 
slaves B. C. 143-134. It may not be generally known 
that in addition to accredited kings and tyrants of Sicily 
there once reigned a king of the slaves. The extraordi- 
nary history of king Eunus is so interesting and so re- 
plete with passages which enlighten the student of. so- 

8 Orell., Inser., No. 2,625, also Nos. 4,094, 4,101. 1 

9 Mommsen, De Oollegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, p. 83. “The 
unions of mimics, both in name and kind of association are the same 
in arrangement as the Greek communes of skilled workmen of the 
Dionysian order, which were exceedingly numerous among the Greeks.”’ 


Idem, note 6, “Communia Mimorum multa inveniuntur,’ etc., etc. 
10 Orell., No. 2,619; Marini, Atti, 2, p. 488 
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ciology on points that we have reserved for it a separate 
chapter as a special illustration of our theme.!! It is 
enough here to bring forward the episode alluded to in 
evidence of the fact that in ancient times theatrical per- 
formances were sometimes conducted in presence of ene- 
mies whereby to tantalize and to wreak revenge. The 
Sicilian capitalists, landlords and slaveholders had for a 
long time been growing niggardly and cruel. It was a 
common thing for a slave master owning from 500 to 
1,000 slaves, to call their poor little children together 
precisely as the herder calls his swine, and feed them 
nuts, pods and dried figs!2 because the helpless, enslaved 
and horribly eruelized beings were considered no better 
than hogs. One Polias, an enormously wealthy Agrigen- 
tine not only thus abused his slaves but often whipped 
large numbers of them at the post at night, to prepare 
them for obedience the following day. Damophilus, who 
owned 500 slaves at Enna in Sicily, was another extremely 
rich planter. He starved his human chattels, while at 
the same time driving them beyond their powers. One 
day several of them ventured to ask him for more eloth- 
ing; for the place is many feet above the’sea and chilly 
during some seasons of the year. Their supplication 
though given in a respectful manner was treated not only 
with refusal but with a severe castigation. His wife, 
Megallis, wa3, if possible, the more heartless and brutal of 
the two. She, with her own hand stabbed and whipped 
to death several of her female slaves, first torturing them 
with her knife and her stiletto or needle.1? _ Unable to en- 
dure their inhuman tortures the infuriated slaves sud- 
denly arose in rebellion and seizing their tormentors 
murdered them in great numbers. Damophilus was blud- 
geoned in the theatre of Enna in presence of his wife, 
Megallis. A council was held on her case, before her 
husband’s dead body, in the theatre. Our authority does 
not establish that the mimic performance was gone 
through with during the wild gloatings of that bloody 


~11 See Chap. VII. An account of the Mimic plays at the sieges, 
pp. 229-230. 

12 See Dr. Biicher, Aufsténde der unfreien Arbeiter, p. 63-64, quot- 
ing Stobeus on Florilus, LXII, 48. We have also in many places 
given quotations proving this by other authors, See index, Food of 
the Slaves and Freedmen. 

13 Consult Chapter ix. On Eunus, and the first Sicilian war, where 
quotations explaining these brutalities, taken from the fragments of 
Diodorus, are given, together with excerpts from Biicher and others. 
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night; but no doubt the tables were turned upon the 
trembling millionaires who before were wont to shout 
with almost equal savagery at the mutual murder of their 
myrmidons acting as their slaves. The result of the trial 
of Megallis was her condemnation and sentence to death. 
She was dragged to a rock and plunged headlong into 
the hideous abyss by the women themselves. Their 
daughter, a tender girl who had many times remonstrated 
against her mother’s cruelty, was treated with respectful 
courtesy, guarded from danger and under escort sent to 
a place of safety. This uprising lasted 10 years, during 
which time many places were captured by siege. The 
slaves who, according to ‘history,'* at length arose to the 
number of 200,000 in Sicily, inaugurated the system of 
holding histrionie mimes composed in their own rude 
vehicles of thought and represented by performers who 
could best reproduce, in presence of their previous tor- 
mentors, scenes which they and their children had suf- 
fered when they were chattels. In this manner they 
doubtless wreaked a rude and gloating satisfaction too 
malignant for true humanity, but certainly not surpris- 
ing, considering their former misery. : 

Spartacus, the celebrated gladiator, after the battle of 
Picenum, when he held in his hands the officers and men 
of the Roman army as prisoners of war, although a 
humane and kind-hearted general, delighted his soldiers 
by compelling those proud and high-born gentiles to re- 
enact upon the field of battle and in honor of the manes 
of Crixus their fallen hero, the same gladiatorial scenes 
which he and his comrades when slaves, were forced 
to perform in the arena. In the captive’s hand was put 
the gladiwm and in the humiliating garb of an ergastular- 
ius, or convict, condemned to fight in the mock amphi- 
theatre and for his audience the vast army of victorious 
rebel slaves and gladiators, many a haughty Roman knight 
with his unspeakable contempt for the very condition of 
slavery, was forced to make the runs and re-enact the 
bloody work it had been the now victorious rebels’ own 
undignified misfortune to perform upon the Roman sands. 
Surely, the knights of Lentulus, Poplicola and the other 
bey! For all known particulars of this great servile war, see Biicher, 
Aufsténde der unfreien Arbeiter. 

15 Biicher, Aufst. S, 66-67. Diod. XXXIV, frag. 34. Liiders; Die 


Dionysichen Kimstler, pp. 105-131, where are explained the numerous 
theatrical habits to which the Greek artisans were addicted. 
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captured soldiers could now have a practical insight into 
the causes of the great imsurrection, when, under sting- 
ing urgents of their mock scholae praeceptores, they 
‘fought each other, to the music of jeer and of derision 
from 70,000 vengeance-wreaking infuriates! 

Wakes *® held over the deceased bodies of friends are 
not of Christian origin but of a much higher Pagan an- 
tiquity. Again, where history is silent, the inscriptions 
—those whispering chroniclers like grimning skeletons 
of the murdered—survive to lisp their testimony before 
our courts of science. This subject of the origin and 
practice of holding wakes, supposed by some to belong 
to the Christianized races, is really to be sought among 
the stones which tell the savage tales of haughty masters’ 
funeral feasts whereat poor workingmen were foreed to 
fight as gladiators; and when they fell by mutually inflicted 
gashes, were buried beside the great dead hero with the 
object of remaining guard to him as they had done in life. 
This is the true origin of wakes. They were originally, 
extremely bloody, and should be classed among other 
specimens of moribund or fading heathen customs, that 
are gradually disappearing from the earth. 

Scholars reading the Latin classics, are sometimes puz- 
zled to comprehend the reason why Cicero, Suetonius, 
Florus and the rest, so unexceptionally speak of the dan- 
cer, saltator; the female dancer, saltatrix, and the little girl 
dancer, saltatricula, with a species of contumely. Of 
everything not human, however humble, they could speak 
in praise. Their favorite horses, dogs, cats, even cows 
could earn a good word and a caress; and all things ger- 
mane to their household were worthy of a feeling thought. 
But it is a seemingly strange fact that dancers who worked 
so hard to amuse the ancients, get only a reproachful 
mention. 

Among amusements it may be best to class the various 
kinds of musical instrument players. There was a regular 
union of the trumpeters, aenatores.1%7 Another sort of 
trumpeter was the buccinator, who played the shepherd’s 
horn which had a long range of sound.!® These trumpet- 
ers also accompanied the army. Usually the horns were 

16 Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms. II, 16. 

17 Of this we have assurance in the work of Gruter, Inscriptiones 
Totius Orbis Romanorum, No. 261, 4; a marble slab giving unmistak- 


able evidence. 
18 Idem, 1,116, 4. 
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crooked. Mommsen who has worked out the evidences 
in regard to the Roman arrangement of centurians, in ac- 
cordance with the military notions which distributed the 
trade unions into squads of tens and hundreds, thinks that 
another trumpeter, the liticen ?® also had his union, prob- 
ably a mutually protective association like the musicians’ 
unions of the present time. The liticenes, were clarion 
blowers and their music was shrill and exciting. Still an- 
other kind of trumpeters were the tubicenes °° who are like- 
wise known to have been an organized profession or trade. 
They played the tuba. It is difficult to understand how 
a separate society was necessary for each instrument. If 
there were a number of different instruments im each, 
corresponding to a band of musie organized for self-sup- 
port, as in our times, it would not appear remarkable. 

The union of scabillarii 2+ does not appear so inconsist- 
ent; since the ancient scabellium was an awkward instru- 
ment played upon by the feet, while very probably the 
hands were also employed thrummimg another instrument 
whose harmonies combined, made a band of themselves. 
The bagpipe is known to be an ancient instrument—so old 
that its invention is aseribed to a god of the mythical an- 
tiquity. Whether the old tibia utricularis was the identi- 
eal bagpipe of the Scotch Highlanders is a question; but 
judging from the derivation of the word there is a strong 
reason to suppose that no great change has taken place in 
its construction. The bagpipers had an association ealled 
the collegium utricularium ?? and there are several inserip- 
tions to that effect. In addition to the one found by Do- 
nati, we have one described in Gruter’s collection and. eat- 
alogued by Orelli.2® It was found at Lyons. It is some- 
thing like an epitaph and the work bears the marks of 
having been dedicated to the name of the president, mag- 
ister, of the organization; although, in this ease no men- 
tion is made of the usual word ecollegium or corpus. 

The cornicen or horn player was another musician 2* who 
is found mentioned on the same marble with a liticen at 

19 Orell., Inser., No. 4,105. 

20 Idem, Nos. 2,448 and 1,803 both were collegia or unions. 

21 Orell., Inser., 4,117; 2,643. 

22 Orell., Nos. 4,119, 4,120, 4,121, all were unions, also Donati, 2, 
p. 470, 9, cites a stone found at Cabelli, which has merited consider- 
able comment. The inscription registers a genuine union. 


28 Orell., Inscr. Lat. Coll. No. 4,244. Nos. 9,208 and 5,808 are 
also unions. 


24Idem, No. 4,105. 
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Rome. But the music of the horn blowers and that of the 
clarion players was so similar that it may, in this ease, be 
a confusion of the two in one. 

The flute players deserve a more particular mention. 
Among the Romans they were ealled tibicenes, and among 
the Greeks auletrides. In very remote antiquity the latter 
existed at Athens and other cities of Attica. They were 
poor girls of lowly origi who went about playing their 
flutes and earning here and there a little coin, sufficient 
to keep them from suffering. Some of them were very 
beautiful; and as this natural accomplishment was some- 
times more charming even than their music, there goes up 
a charge against their character.25 It is now known that 
these flute players were organized in a trade union or some 
kind of a labor federation. In order to carry on their 
business they were required to pay a small tax to the gov- 
ernment as a license, which tax was collected by the vec- 
tigalarti as stated in our chapter on the customs collect- 
ors. This was another union whose members were re- 
quired by the state to collect the last denarius, even if 
they had to torture, imprison or sell the poor, impecuni- 
ous creatures as slaves. It may therefore have happened 
that a beautiful auletrid, before surrendering her life as a 
slave and legalized concubine of the wealthy Roman or 
Athenian who bought her at the shambles, would some- 
times procure the inveterate tax money by accepting the 
best available offers which promised life and: liberty. 

At Rome a genuine flute players’ union, collegium tibi- 
cenum Romanorum, existed 2° during the emperors, which 
was shielded from the repressive laws against organiza- 
tion by being a sacred commune. Probably the girls 
played sacred music on oceasions.27 That there were 
male members in this commune is certain. The wording 
of the inscription shows this one name taking the mascu- 
line termination. There were also at Athens and the Pi- 
reus many of the aulitrides or Greek flutists who lived 
under protection of their gallant unions. A study of the 
excellent work of Guhl and Koner *8 will afford the reader 
much additional knowledge upon the subject of ancient 
music. 

25 Of. Sanger’s ay of Prostitution, chap. iii, p. 46. 

26 Reines, pp. 184-197. 

27 “Qui sacris pabliers presto sunt.” Oreill., Inscr., No. 1,803. 


28 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, Tr. F, Hueffer, 
(Lon. Chatto and Windus). 
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The great Iudi cercenses which, although in point of his- 
tory, treatment of performers and other features, were 
very different from the gladiatorial style of amusement, 
so resemble these latter in many other respects that it 
seems consistent to treat of them as belonging to’ one 
variety.. The Roman cireus was not the only institution 
of its kind. There was evidently a cireus at Lyons. An 
inscription mentioning a union of players, speaks of the 
right of organization at Lyons, for all who wish.?® 

Everything built to entertain amusement seekers among 
the Romans, whether at Rome, Pompeii or elsewhere, if 
public, took the amphitheatrical shape. There were 
numerous race-courses at Rome, some of which were of 
prodigious extent. The circus Maximus *° was enormous. 
“According to the latest calculations, in late imperial 
times, it must have contained 480,000 seats. It is about 
21,000 feet long by 400 wide.” %t It is very old, having 
been’ begun by Tarquinius Priscus. These figures are 
sufficient proof of themselves, that Rome once contained 
an immense population. Large numbers of slaves were 
necessary to supply the labor of these enormous public 
works. The many scenes of hippodromes, chariot-run- 
ning, foot-racing, of archery, mock mancuvres, and sham 
battles were observable from a great distance. They 
thrilled vast audiences. 

But the inner life of the poor who were to manage and 
carry out the innumerable features of those games is a 
subject of which the reader of history learns little. They 
were all of the lowly class and eked out a livmg under 
many difficulties: and humiliations; and many of those 
who were not slaves but existed in the capacity of freed- 
men,.took refuge from abuse and overtoil under the mea- 
gre privilege left them to unite in mutual self-aid. 

But the celebrated gladiatorial amusements are more 
generally known to us at this day, aithough the circus 
performance has outlived them, bemg yet common on a 
much smaller scale. There was no mockery about the 
amphitheatre. The combats were real. We have already 
spoken of the large traffic in lions, tigers, leopards and 
other wild animals for the combats. Not only did the 
Romans pit lion with tiger, panther with bear, lynxes and 


29 Grut., 431, 1. Inser. Tot. Orbis Rom. 


rae Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, Tr. pp. 422- 


81 Guhl and Koner, pp. 423-4. See fig. 431 note. 
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leopards with serpents, but they matched tigers, lions 
and serpents of terrible ferocity with men. When at the 
great games the stock of fierce wild animals was killed off 
they sent hunters in quest of more. Romanelli*®? pre- 
serves an inscription which for clearness has been re- 
garded by the archeologists as an object of much value. 
The inscription commemorates a family (probably a com- 
munity) of hunters of Pompeii, who procured noble game 
from the forests, and mentions Popidius Rufus as the 
manager of the familia gladiatorum. 

We have elsewhere seen that there were unions of 
sweepers of the amphitheatres, collegia arenariorum. They 
were not required to fight in the arena. They dragged 
the dead gladiators off the sands, shoveled up the blood, 
new-sprinkled the floor with sand, sharpened the gladia 
or swords as well as the javelins and other tools, stood 
ready to perform any service, even perhaps that of cut- 
ting off the heads of vanquished gladiators who heroically, 
when hors de combat, bleeding and dying with their gaping 
gashes, impatient of death, bent the head to receive the 
severing stroke of the broadsword.*? 

Marini found two queer inscriptions, graved on one 
stone, of gladiators who “fell fighting, steel in hand.” 34 
Inseription No. 2,552 of Orelli’s Res Scaenica is designated 
by him as representing gladiatorial combats in the coli- 
seum. It is a horrible thought for an age like this to en- 
dure; yet there was a time when killing men for sport 

32 Romanelli, Viaggio a Pompej, tome I, p. 82; Marini, Atti, I, p. 
165. It is clear that there must have been lions in the forests of Mt. 
Olympus for Polydamus the wrestler (B. OC. 404, see Plato, Bekk. 
Lond. chap. XII note) killed a huge lion there. Lions are known 
to have lived in Germany and hyenas in Eng. See Buckland, Relique 
Diluviane, Lond., 1822, because their bones are now being found in 
the Pleistocene caves. 

33 Bulwer Lytton’s, Last Days of Pompeii, where these awful scenes 
are graphically set forth. ; 

84 Marini, Atti, I, p. 165. The modern ages are actively studying 
out the horrors of the gladiatorial combats. We refer the reader who 
may doubt as to whether these people fought under the most intense 
humiliations, to the cuts of Guhl and Koner, pp. 562-3, trans., showing 
the distressing scenes of these fights with the wild animals, also to 
Carey, Principles of Political Economy, Part III, p. 123: ‘The great 
mass having sunk to barbarous rudeness, bloody gladiatorial games and 
combats of wild beasts took the place of dramatic representations, while 
the few were becoming more refined and fastidious.” To the Icono- 
graphic Oyclopedia, Division IV, New York, 1851, R. Garrigue. 
Tafel 15, magnificent steel engraving of the arena, where are seen 
fighting men, women, elephants, tigers, lions, panthers and serpents, 
for the amusements of myriads in the seats above! That they fought 
naked see Idem Hecht, Section IX, Tafel 7, Vol. II, Plates, showing 
men killing men. 
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was so popular that crowned heads were turned from 
meditation to convulsions of delight by the sight; and 
ladies dressed in the costliest attire of fashion could sit 
for hours bewitched with the whirl, the charge, the lunge 
of steel and shrieks of pain, the spurt of blood from the 
wounds of naked men, the roar of lions and screech and 
growl of tigers, bears and wolves, the murderous hand-to- 
hand fights of the hoplomachi with heavy swords and the 
whole swirling, mazy, gory labyrinth of the Roman arena! 
Surely, forced as we are to admit that such scenes of eru- 
elty really once existed, as it were, among our forefathers, 
we feel almost constrained to admit that the many thou- 
sands of years which had flown before the present era, had 
produced little better than savages to people the world. 
Those awful brutalities were the product of the slave sys- 
tem. They could not have taken place where men were 
free. 

The gladiators had several different names. Some were 
ealled gladiators, some mirmillions, some agitators, some 
pugnatores, some ergastularii, according to their social 
rank and the kind of weapons with which they were al- 
lowed to consummate their murderous tasks. But slaves 
though they were, they found means to accomplish frater- 
nal unions. That there were unions of gladiators inserip- 
tions exist so plentifully to prove, that the most sceptical 
can no longer doubt. There are several inscriptions, evi- 
dently signs of gladiator brokers,?> showing that there were 
speculators in this species of human flesh. Being slaves and 
not freedmen, except in cases where they won freedom by 
killing their adversary, human or wild beast, thus achieving 
their manumission, they could only with difficulty organize 
for mutual help. 

Orelli, in Res Scaenica, No. 2,066 reproduces the remark- 
able inscription of Donati, found in Rome, which is acknowl- 
edged to have served a union. Of itself it is an object of 
surprise; and has not yet been studied enough to shed all 
the light that was latent in its curious paleograph. There 
are recorded in the Res Scaenica of Orelli not less than a 
dozen genuine trade unions of the gladiatorial art. This of 
itself makes it conjectural whether there was not some law 
relative to the organization of slaves. 

Fortune-telling was so common that there is a law in the 
code of Theodosius providing for a union of fortune-tellers, 


85 Orell., Inscr., 4,197 and 4,247 of Artes et Optificia, 
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corpus nemesiacorum.®® They had a secret order whose 
members worshiped the goddess of fortune, called Dea 
Nemesi. They were something like our clairvoyants; some 
of them like our psychologists but more nearly resembling 
the aruspices and diviners of oracles. Such was the super- 
stition among all classes that they were held in high esteem 
by rich and poor and probably patronized a good deal, thus 
affording an opportunity to combine profit with mysterious 
wisdom. 

There are some great stories connected with superstition. 
Eunus the slave king of Enna in Sicily was a fortune-teller. 
The poor downtrodden slaves, crushed to the lowest condi- 
tion which left breath and animation in their tortured 
frames, when they heard of his wise sayings—some of which, 
like those of our weather prophets, came true—and when 
they were informed by him that he was destined to quit 
the servile post of waiter in tis master’s family and assume 
the royal robes of a monarch, they believed him; and this 
superstitious credulity actually wrought the fact. He was 
fortune-teller, fire-eater, prestidigitator and stump speaker; 
and combined with all this a bluff managerial talent and a 
rollicking good nature and winsomeness which determined 
and east the die to the greatest insurrection known in history 
unless we except that of Spartacus. If he had no organ- 
ization at the start he soon effected one. He also showed 
much shrewd resignation of his prerogatives of kingship 
when he gave to the terrible Achaeos, and the impetuous 
Cleon the command of the armies. He showed a wisdom 
akin to revelation when he decided not to take arms per- 
sonally but to stay in his palace and blow fire out of Lis 
mouth, dawdle with the trinkets of his throne and let these 
generals fight his battles with a soldiery of slaves who be- 
lieved that every word he uttered was dropped from the 
Almighty. 

Witeheraft and fortune-telling have been twin trades 
from the earliest times and were well worth organizing for; 
and as they were intimately allied to the mysteries of early 
religions the membership had less difficulty in procuring 
laws exempting them from suppression. But they carried 
it to intrigue and machination, so that oftentimes it did not 
restrict itself to simple amusement. It gained a strong 
foothold upon the solemnity of religion and exercised so 

36“The fortune-tellers whose tutelary divinity is the goddess of 


justice Nemesis (sun-worship), the same as good fortune.’’ Ood. 
Theod, lib, XIV, Nat. ad leg. 2, tit VII. 












ot powerful a control of men’s consciences that the hints - : 
ss presages of the soothsayer sometimes decided the fortunes — 
BY ed of battle. 2 
En, Great numbers of unions of mimic actors existed among 
‘ the Greeks and Romans." We have especially noticed that 
_ part of the ancient world inhabited by the Roman stock of 
the Indo-European race; but this was merely for the pur- 
pose of making the fact perspicuous that the ancient work- 
ing people had a labor movement and that the freedmen 1 
were organized. In Greece, Syria, Phoenicia, Gaul, Germany Bt, 
and the regions of the Danube are also found inscriptions a5 
and other evidences that onee a great trade and! labor move- : 
ment existed covering most of the then Roman world.?* 
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87 Mommsen, De Coll. et Sodal Romanorum, p. 83, note 6. ‘Very 
many unions of comic actors are being discovered.” : 

38 Wallace, Numbers of Mankind, p. 142, makes some remarks which, 
‘though written a century ago, are applicable to the study which engages 
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these pages. He says: ‘‘As the riches and luxury of the great men * 
in Rome increased so prodigiously, this must have occasioned a vast t 
circulation, and a general plenty of gold and silver; nor was it possible ape 
to confine the money to a few hands; however, the necessaries of life “4 


continued at a moderate price, and did not rise in their value in pro- ¥ 
portion to the high rates which were set on the materials of luxury.” eas 
This shows that yearning, at least, for the socialistic system largely - 
prevailed among the ancient lowly. 
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Of Linen Weavers, Wool-carders, Cloth-combers—lInscrip- 
tions as Proof—Later Laws of Theodosius and Justinian 
' Revised—Government Cloth Mills—What was Meant by 
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—Their Innumerable Unions—Ragpickers of Antiquity— 
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terdemalions—Origin of the Gypsies—Hypothesis. 


Tr is quite possible to establish the fact that the clothing 
trades were organized. Woollen goods in those times were 
not manufactured in large mills with costly machinery. 
Weaving was done on small hand looms, and the fulling of 
cloth was a trade by itself. Cotton was used for tents, thea- 
tres and also to some extent for clothing at an early date; 
yet our limited data will not permit us to state that cotton 
manufacturers were organized. But the workers in wool \ 
had societies, some of which were screened from the restric- 
tions imposed on many other trades, on account of their in- 
nocent usefulness. There is a law of the Theodosian code 1 
providing for the right or privilege of mutual organization 
to the fullers, fullones. We consequently have a fullers’ 
union fullonum sodalicium? commemorated on a marble 
slab, found at Spoleto; another, picked up at Falaria, in- 
seribed with letters so well preserved that no hesitation is 
indulged in by the critics in pronouncing it a genuine trade 
union of the fullers, as the word “collegium” appears three 
1 Cod. Theod., De Hucusationibus Artifioum, lib. XIII, tit. IV, lex. 2. , 
2Murator, Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, 951, 9. Found at , 


_ Spoleto among the Apennines. It is an inscription in marble. Oult 
of the union, Minerva. 375 
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times and “sodalicium” twice; * both terms convey the mean- 
ing of mutual union or organization; and as both these 
inscriptions appear to be of the era of the republic, they 
are probably, very old. If, however, the two tablets above 
cited are not sufficient as evidence of the union of fullers, 
we have a gem from Pompeii in the form of an inscription 
of the fullers who worked in some public establishment. 
These artisans, as Mommsen observed in his disquisition on 
labor unions, evidently shielded themselves from the se- 
verity of the law suppressing the colleges, by having re- 
course to a certain amount of piety * which they scarcely 
felt in their hearts. A society of sacred fullers sounds 
ridiculous!® Yet this inscription commemorating a fra- 
ternity, or at any rate, a force of workmen fulling cloth 
for the use of the people, bears pious words which would 
incline one to imagine that some of their wages was de- 
voted, like a collection at church, towards defraying the 
expenses of the holy temples instead of providing for the 
earners’ hungry babes. This inscription is one of the many 
contributions to ethnological science which the exhumations 
from Pompeii have produced. Of course then no one ean 
question its greater antiquity than the earthquake of 
Vesuvius, A. D. 79; and it might have existed many hun- 
dreds of years anterior to that event. 

The linen weavers during the emperors, enjoyed the free 
right of organization, according to a provision in the codex 
Theodosii,® and we accordingly have an inscription quoted 
in Orelli,” of the linen weavers, lintearii, found at Nemau- 
sum, by Muratori. But the stone is in a bad condition. 
It might have been a private sign, in which case it proves 
nothing to our purpose.® 

The wool carders, lanarii pectinarii, used to eard and 
weave with similar cards and hand-looms as were used by 
the colonists of the United States. In all probability the 
teasel was used in dressing and combing the cloth the same 


3 Of. Orellius, Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, Nos. 4,056, 4,091, 
3,291 all of which were fullers. 


4Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, Cap. V, passim. 

5 Vide Orell., Inser. Lat. Coll., No. 3,291, Opera Publica. ‘The 
freeborn sons of Humachia, of the sacred union of cloth-fullers, who 
worked for the state (or public).”’ Pompeii, 

6 Cod. Theod., lib, XXX, 6, 8, 16. 

7 Orell., Inser, Latinarum Collectio, No. 4,215, also Cod. Theod., 
lib. XxX, 20; 26, 

8 For further information on linen weavers, see Granier, Histoire 
des Classes Owvrieres, p. 310: “The principal corporations of the 
empire of Rome were those of the weavers and drapers.”’ 
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as now; since no application of mechanical invention and 
science has ever superseded the use of the teasel in combing 
cloth, although new experiments of great ingenuity are con- 
stantly being made. 

The weavers and ecarders were also organized. Of this 
we also have proof in the inscriptions. Gruter found at 
Brixia® a fragment of a slab on which were engraved a 
few words signifying that the sodalicium or union had 
added another emancipated slave to their numbers, either 
as apprentice or otherwise. The organization was one of 
wool earders. The same author records several others, one 
of them discovered in the village of Rummel agri Silvaedu- 
censis.1° At Rome there were several others discovered. 
_ Inseription No. 2,303 of Orelli is placed by him among 
Opera publica, public works, which is very strong evidence 
that the state farmed out the manufacture of woollen goods 
to the unions, who produced the goods for the government 
in its own mills. Did the Roman state own woollen mills? 
It would be well for political economists to consider this 
important question before proceeding to accuse the labor 
movement of this day of making demands which are “un- 
precedented” in the methods of manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the means of human life and comfort. The evidences 
which are coming to light through the labors of archzolo- 
gists, who dig up, interpret and record the tell-tale paleo- 
graphs of an ancient civilization are accumulating proof 
of the conjecture that once in Rome, at Athens and else- 
where, the governments were owners of woollen factories; 
and that they were run for government by trade unions, 
watched, curtailed, hampered and restricted of course, by 
the jealous optimate politicians lest the immense advan- 
tages natural to such a method should conduce to the lib- 
erty and social emancipation of the proletaries. The 
student of sociology may dimly discern some obscure light 
from great writers to the effect that not only the woollen 
mills were counted as public works but also many other 
establishments of a nature to supply food, clothing and 
shelter to the population. 

When the linen or wool was earded, spun, woven into 
cloth and fulled, it was necessary to have it dyed. It is 
however probable that then, as now, the goods were dyed 

9 Gruter, Inscriptiones Totius Orbis Romanorum, 648, 2, 957, 2. 


10 Idem, 957, 2 
11 Idem, 648, 4. 
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in the yarn. This required another trade—that of dyers. 

There was a class of dyers, those who colored the cele- 
brated purple hues, who were especially provided by 
law; 12 the blattearti. They enjoyed the free privilege of 
organizing their numbers and possessed trade unions, be- 
ing exempt from the restrictions which so curtailed and 
embarrassed some of the unions of other trades. 

Another class of dyers were the murileguli who fished 
for shells and purple-fish that secreted an ink used for 
coloring silk and probably other materials. No inscrip- 


tions have been discovered that we are aware of which. 


deseribe them, but frequent mention in the Roman law in 
connection with the franchise extended to some unions, 
corroborates the assurance that they possessed organiza- 
tions. In fact their fraternity was mentioned and pro- 
vided for in the codes both of Theodosius and of Justin- 
jan.12 These workmen colored the exquisite red and pur- 
ple of the ancient red banner.“ 

Thus we have the cloth ready for the tailor. The an- 
cients wore a sort of loose cloak or flowing mantle called 
sagum, It was usually of long wool and colored. Tailors 
who made them were ealled sagari# 1° and they were or- 
ganized; but as they were a branch of the tailors’ pro- 
fession there appear no special inscriptions of them except 
in the lists of epitaphs.t® There was a union of tailors 
provided for by a law in the code of Theodosius, under 
the designation given them, of gynaeciarii‘* which is a 
warping of a Greek word and a Greek custom into the 
Roman tongue. At Athens the gynaeceum was that por- 
tion of any house where the women lived. They also 
worked there for their masters; and by this we know they 
were often slaves. But in Rome it served a3 a manufactory 
of clothing in addition to being the harem of the lord. 
Under the emperors there was a man to oversee this work.** 
As the emperor was the head of the people he was con- 
sidered the government «nd his palace like the residence of 
the president of the United States, was government prop- 


12 God. Theod., De Bacusationibus Artificum, lib. XIII, tit. IV, leg. 


13 Cod. Justiniani, IX, 7. 

14 See chapter on the Ancient Red Flag, infra. 

15 Cod. Theodosti, lib. X, tit. 5, leg. 12, also X, 20. 

16 Orellus, Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, Nos. 4,251 and 4,723. 
Sepuleralia. N 

17 Cod. Theodosii, lib. X, leg. 2, 3, 7 and X, 20, 2. 

18 Cod, Justiniani, lib. XI, 7, 3. 
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erty; so that it seems to be a fact easily proven that 
certain manufacturing establishments were carried on by 
the ancient governments; since it is well known that the 
spinners’, weavers’, dyers’ and tailors’ overseers who were 
called gynaeciarii, had shops in the emperors’ palaces and 
conducted the manufacture of mantles, togas and other arti- 
cles of clothing on quite an extensive scale for the house- 
hold of his majesty, including family and retinue. These 
female clothiers worked in the same manner for others of 
the great gentes or lordly families. This prepares us for 
a distinet comprehension of the desire of ancient labor to 
be organized. It lifted the member one step higher than 
the slave and placed him or her in the co-operative super- 
vision and care of the fraternity. The Roman gynaeciarius 
was generally a man who had charge of the workshop. 

On account of a misapprehension of this word’s true 
meaning, lexicographers define the gunaeciarius as an over- 
seer of a harem! This is a cheap way of degrading the 
character of hundreds, and even thousands of poor work- 
ing women who plied the honest needle wherewith to eke 
out a wretched living. But it is the inscriptions—a late 
study—which bring out the original home-meaning, other- 
wise lost. Not only the code of Theodosius but that of 
Justinian contain well-worded provisions for the organi- 
zation of tailors into trade unions. This association was 
taken advantage of by the women as well as their chivalrous 
male companions in poverty and lowliness and they were 
only too glad to enjoy the patronage of their emperors, 
and work in their houses and those of the grandees, under 
a foreman, doubtless also a member of the union. The 
gens family thus furnished shop, tools and stock and the 
workers here performed the work. But family and state 
were identical terms. 

We now come to the shoemakers. If the reader, in ad- 
miring the pictures of the ancients, will carefully observe 
the apparel in which their feet are shod he will notice 
that the shoe has the form of a sandal; and that it is 
laced to the foot like a modern half-slipper. That is to 
say, it is mostly sole; there being very little upper-leather, 
especially about the instep. This was the principal art- 
icle of foot clothing manufactured by the ancients for 
popular use. Italy, Greece, Spain, Phoenicia, and North- 
ern Africa, are almost semi-tropical countries. It is the 
pinching cold of Central Europe that has forced differ- 
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_ entiation in the shape of shoes and boots. The Roman 
sandal, solea, was manufactured in enormous quantities 
largely, no doubt, by slaves. But as we have positive 
evidence of unions of shoemakers, solearii, we know that 
they were also produced by free labor. The archeologist 
Marini found at Rome a beautiful tablet+® on which is 
engraved in unmistakable terms the name of the union 
and states that it was a collegium saliariwm baxearum. 
This means that the members manufactured one particu- 
lar kind of sandal or shoe—the baxea which was of a cer- 
tain Greek pattern. In the Vatican is another mentioned 
by various authors,?° which, however, does not so unmis- 
takably represent a trade union. The Crispins, it is well- 
known, were a very powerful trade union of a later date, 
whose members carried with them a bigoted species of 
priesteraft. But as their existence is of so curious a 
character and their organization so secret, we have failed 
to find any genuine inscriptions. Their identity however 
has come down to us in history, and marks an era in the 
Christian religion, connecting it with labor and prac- 
tically verifying its precepts by its commingling of the 
nobility with ihe proletariat, thus leveling all to one 
plane. 

Diocletian was the tyrant who persecuted the early 
Christians. Under his reign two brothers—noblemen be- 
longing to a gens family—were converted to religion. 
Their names, as the story goes, were Crispin and Crispin- 
ian. ‘For a poor slave or freedman to embrace Christian- 
ity was not so much of an offense because he had no ree- 
ognition, no family; but for a nobleman to forsake the 
worship of his ancestral manes and tutelary saints, abjure 
faith in the miraculous gods and goddesses who for un- 
accounted ages, by sea and land had presided over the 
destinies of men and had been believed in with an iron- 
bound confidence and a terrorizing authority that left not 
a shimmering of option wherein to plant an independent 
thought—such an offender was thought to deserve the 
punishment of death! These Crispins, therefore, having 
thus offended by embracing the new faith, were obliged 
to fly to Gaul, where, according to vague tradition, they 
settled at Soissons, preaching by day and shoemaking 

19 Marini, Atti, I, p. 12. 


20 See Orelli, Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, No. 4,213. Artes 
et opificia, Z 
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evenings, until in A. D. 287, they were executed by order 
of Maximian. They had first founded the order of Cris- 
pins which exists to this day. Many centuries afterwards, 
1645, Crispims were chosen as the patron saints of a re- 
ligio-industrial community at Paris—a secret order! called 
the freres cordonmers—brother shoemakers. This secret 
order has had a varied experience. It was suppressed 
several times but grew again; and to-day the order of 
Crispims exists in the United States, and many other 
countries of the world, as a regular and genuine trade 
union of shoemakers. 

There was also a union of soldiers’ bootmakers, caligarii, 
spoken of by Lampridius.21. The archeologist Griiter ?? 
brought to light an inscription which may serve as proof. 
It commemorates the existence of a family of shoemakers 
who made such shoes, sutores caligarii, but is too brief, or 
at least the section of it which we have seen is too incom- 
plete for a specimen to fix judgment upon. Another stone 
from Auximum is more elaborate but rendered vague by 
the endless abbreviations which the Latins seem to have 
been so fond of.?3 

Mommsen gives a long account of the Roman manner 
of dividing the unions into decurians, centurians ?* and other 
numbers, somewhat in the manner prescribed by king Numa, 
more than 600 years before Christ. This inscription alluded 
to refers to the centurians, and the division to which the 
union was allotted. Of the ordinary shoemakers, sutores, 
we do not find any inscriptions proving that they possessed 
trade organizations. Perhaps they were all slaves, as was 
the case with some trades. There are hopes, however, that 
more inscriptions may yet be discovered to prove that the 
sutores had their organization. 

In Rome, as at the present time, it was fashionable to 
wear furs; and we also know that the furriers were organ- 
ized into trade unions. The furriers were called pelliones. 
They were classed as innocent, and allowed the privilege of 
combination by a special clause in the code of Theodosius 7° 
and had numerous unions of the trade. Among other 
branches of the furriers were the fringe and border makers, 

21 Lampridius, Alexander Severus, 33. 

22 Gruter, Inscriptiones Totius Orbis Romanorum, 649, 1. 

23 Orell., Inscr. Lat. Ooll., No. 3,868. 


24 Momm., De Coll. et Sodal, Rom., Cap. Il, p. 27-32. 
25 Code Theod., lib. XIII, tit. iv, leg. 2, De Bacusationibus Arti- 
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limbolarii, 2° who trimmed ladies’ dresses with furs or costly 
silk or laces. The limbolarii or fringers were connected 
with the ladies’ head dressers on the one hand and textores 
and textrices, male and female weavers on the other. That 
they worked in the head dress or hat business is certain ; 
but we are in the dark about the method and personnel of 
the hat manufacture for either sex. 

A very remarkable and numerous trade union called cen- 
tonarii, patehworkers and junkmen or ragpickers, crops out 
everywhere among the inscriptions. Near the ancient town 
of Come in Curia, Gruter *7 observed many queer inserip- 
tions, among which are several which clearly indicate that 
at this municipium of Rome the ragpickers were numer- 
ous enough to get elected into the municipal offices. In- 
deed this is his own comment upon the matter. There is 
no ground for doubt about their being genuine trade unions, 
as the wording of the stone distinctly says: “collegiwm cen- 
tonariorum.” At Milan, the same great pioneer of the re- 
naissance dragged forth another of these long forgotten 
witnesses of the ancient mode of living, to shed its light 
upon social science.2® This led to further investigation, and 
Fabretti 22 from the same field brought out two other tab- 
lets of centonarii bearing equally good testimony. The 
centurian legion is mentioned upon one of them, and by this 
we are apprised of the fact that the law dividing the unions 
into tens, hundreds, ete., held good as far away as Milan 
in the extreme north of Italy. 

Another, found at the ancient Mevaniola, is quoted by 
Orelli.2° It is a slab of stone on which is inscribed the 
name of the president of the association. It is quite evi- 
dent that these institutions had something to do with manu- 
facture of rough articles of clothing if not also of any 
and everything they could pick up the makings for. If 
among all their collections of rags picked up in the streets 
or obtained by beggary or otherwise in their wanderings by 
day, they found im their culling and sorting, material of 
mixed colors and qualities sufficient to make a coat, no 
matter how versicolored and bizarre it looked when fin- 

26 Orell., Inser., No. 4,213. 

27 Gruter, Inscr. Totius Orbis Romanorum, Nos. 471, 5, 358, 6 
and others. 

28 Gruter, Inser. Totius Orbis Rom., 477, 1. 

29 Fabrett, Explicatio, p. 73, T 


2. J 
30 Orell., Inscr., No. 5,122. ‘Union of the rag-pickers and patch- 
piecers of the provincial city of Mevaniola.” 
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ished, they set about cutting, patching and putting to- 
gether the pieces, and of them creating a garment readily 
disposed of among the poor slaves and outcasts whose 
wretched lot it was often to work in sun and storm, heat 
and cold, without clothing, as naked as the gladiators who 
fought on the sands of the amphitheatres. 

The immense number of inscriptions bearing record of 
these facts, affords proof of the formidable misery which 
poor despised humanity was obliged to suffer in ancient 
days. In proof of the position above stated, we have from 
Regium in Cisalpine Gaul a splendid stone containing 
over 100 words showing that the membership was allied to 
manufacturers, but of what sort is not given; that they had 
a temple of some kind of their own; and that they took an 
active part in public affairs by force of their organized num- 
bers.?+ 

We are inclined to the opinion that whoever investigates 
the subject of the ancient ragpickers from the numerous 
and unmistakable data already at command, will arrive at 
our conclusion that they were a sort of social jack-of-all- 
trades, undertaking in poverty, with limited means, and un- 
der many checks of social humiliation and contempt, any 
job that fell in their way by which they could make a living. 
Muratori exhibits in his enormous folio collection Nos. 563 
2 and 564 1, of his Thesaurus,?? two others, found at the 
town of Sentinum, a place in ancient Umbria, which, on the 
whole, adds little to the points already given. 

In the Neapolitan museum is, or was a collection of 
bronze statues, statuettes, plaques and tablets, all conveying 
thoughts valuable to the study of ethnology—the Heraclian 
or Hereculanean museum. Stored there is another interest- 
ing tablet of these centonari or ragpickers. It was found 
by Fabretti, directly or indirectly, at Patavium.*? Accord- 
ing to Heineck it is very old.** Another from the ager Co- 
mensis, classed by Orelli, among the societies of artisans is 
equally suggestive.?® It is ascribed to Muratori, and is 
from Torcellum. Mommsen’s great collection 3° contains 
another stone bearing an inscription of an A‘sernian rag- 

81 Orell., No. 4,133; Gruter, 1,101, 1 and Murator, 563, 1. 

32 Vide Orell., 4,134: ‘Similar laws which were neither less wordy 
nor less stuffed with fawning language.” 

33 Fabretti, Lxplicatio, De eres 160. 


84 Heinec, Antique, p. 236. 
85 Orell., Inser., No. 4070; Mur. Theasaur, 518, 3. See also Orell., 


No. 4071. 
36 Momm., Inscr., No. 5,060. 
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pickers’ organization and Orelli gives a very fine specimen 
from Brixia, which he arranges with his collegia, corpora 
et sodalicia.2? One that Orelli mixed up with his Dw 
Immortales seems to commemorate one of those unions, 
combining several kinds of labor under one set of rules.** 
When the monument was lettered the union had already 
existed one hundred fifty-one years. It is at Milan. 

These things show how dear the union was to freedmen. 
We have already cited twelve of the evidences of a 
powerful organization of freedmen on Roman soil. There 
are over forty more good specimens in the museums and 
other collections, and their record is made good for all 
timé in the voluminous catalogues of archeologists. The 
great number of inscriptions of the centonarii, or rag and 
old junk gatherers, in comparison with most other organized 
trades may be accounted for if we reflect that very many of 
the ancient lowly obtained their manumission late in life, 
after they had been worn out in toil, whose products had 
gone to their masters. 

Manumissions were easily obtained at an advanced age 
because the owner of a man would be glad to free himself 
from the expense of maintaining him after he became old, 
deerepit and useless. Doubtless the owner often killed his 
ultra-aged slaves rather than accord them the boon ealled 
liberty to die in possession of. But we may be sure that 
such was ever the longing for freedom when offered the 
slave under whatsoever motive that he seldom refused to 
accept the gift, though its acceptance entailed all the anxi- 
eties and dangers of the precarious competitive struggle for 
existence. Assuming at an advanced age the responsibili- - 
ties of life, he drifted into any labor, no matter how grovel- 
ing, and became the junk-man, ragpicker and patch-piecer; 
and with the mutual aid of his union succeeded in living 
happier in responsible independence than he was before in 
his irresponsible thraldom. 

A second reason for their large numbers may be, that 
many times no work could be found; consequently to ob- 
tain enough to live upon they took to picking what others 
threw away and found that by scouring the streets and 
alleys they could bring to their rag and junk markets suffi- 
cient to relieve the pinch of hunger, and with the otherwise 
unusable stuff, make fires to cook their food and warm 
themselves in winter. 


87 Orell., Inscr., No. 7,201. 38 Orell., Inser., No. 1702. 
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The fact that these centonarti are found to have existed 
not only in Europe but throughout Asia, is a matter deeply 
suggestive to the student of ethnology. That they had al- 
ready had their bands, and their bodies or corpores at the 
dawn of manumission from this primeval state of slavery i 
there seems little doubt. The inscription that we cite from N 
Orelli’s catalogue °° shows by its own words—the identical, 
ones engraved “in antiquity upon a piece of stone—that the 
union had existed de facto already one hundred fifty-one 
years. Further light is suggestively shed here, to the effect 
that the union had been able, traditionally or otherwise, to 
count the years of its age with precision. 
These seemingly phenomenal things are cleared up when 
we come to discover that when the great wave of political 
antagonism to the growth and influence of organized labor 
struck backward and overwhelmed the unions which, as we 
haye clearly shown by the inscription from the ruins of 
Pompeii, were able in some municipalities to elect their own 
superintendents of public works, a few were excepted with 
the proviso that they should keep themselves piously sub- 
ject to the rules of the ancient religion, should fear and 
honor the lares of the gentile immortals and preserve their : 
identity and their habitat by an inscription or register of 
each union in perfect accordance with the law. Provided 
with this inscription whereon was registered their habitat, 
the name of the deity they had chosen as their tutelary 
guardian, and the business which they professed as a means 
of existence, the law accordéd them the right to organize, 
jus coeundi. But these regulations they must strictly ob- 
serve; because they made it very convenient for the police 
whose duty it was to watch over them and report their be- 
havior to senate and tribunes of the people. 
Under the more ancient jus coewndi or right of combina- 
tion into unions of trades and professions, it certainly, as 
proved by many inscriptions of the period of the emperors 
of Rome, could not have been obligatory that the unions 
should chisel out these lithoglyphs, so precious to us now. 
So when the law came, some of them searched back for 
their chronology and pedigree and had them inserted with 
the rest of the inscription. We know from abundant evi- 
dence that the oldest societies stood the best chance of es- 
89 Orell., Inser., No. 1702, note 2 of explanation: ‘The date, 251 


years of the union, were written above, showing that it must have 
been founded at that time.” 
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caping suppression. They were especially exempted by 
law. This exemption was based upon the respect for the 
laws and traditions of Numa, Solon and Tullius. The new 
societies, however, were looked upon with distrust; and it 
logically follows that if a collegium, corpus or sodalicium 
could prove its age by tracing its record back to a time an- 
terior to the agrarian or servile troubles, it would have an 
almost certain chance of remaining unmolested. 

We have enlarged upon this curious subject of the rag- 
pickers with a view of preparing the mind of the reader 
with facts in regard to our theory—which we will admit to 
be original and unique—upon the origin of gypsies. 

It is admitted that history has failed to record the origin, 
life and migrations of the gypsies. Of course everybody 
agrees both that they are a caste and that they are, so to 
speak, the pariah dogs of these later days; but everybody, 
upon reflection, also admits that they always were and still 
are organized. The fact is, their organization has always 
been exclusive and severe. Another fact always was and 
is, namely, that their language is Latin although mixed 
with Sanserit and Greek; and this is the most incontroverti- 
ble stronghold to our suggestion that gypsies are the still 
lingering, self-constituted, tribal relics of the archaic chil- 
dren of the great gens families of the Aryan race, both 
Asiatie and Indo-European. 

We suggest that being outcasts of the domus or paternal 
home through the law of primogeniture, they served for 
unknown ages as slaves on the paternal estate; and at the 
dawn of the period of manumissions were among the first 
to form self-supporting, or mutually: protective unions out 
of which the least qualified, most cunning and romantic 
never developed, but continued to pick up a living by petty 
theft, rag, junk and slop-gathermg, horse-jockeying and 
piece-patching, warping their tongues to fit localites, and 
their ingenuity to all the cunning quibbles which character- 
ize the competitive system. These we conjecture were the 
centonarii or ragpickers, whose compulsory inscriptions we 
study with wondering surprise. They are simply the fruit 
of the cruel condition of ancient society; and the unique 
monument their name and shame have built must arrest the 
gaze of man, imparting to him a mournful lesson as he toils 
onward to the revolution. 





CHAPTER XIX 
TRADE UNIONS 


THE PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN IMAGE-MAKERS 


ORGANIZATIONS OF PEOPLE who worked for the Gods—Big and 
little God-Smiths—Their Unions object to the New Re- 
ligion of Christianity because this, originally Repudiating 
Idolatry, Ruined their Business—Compromise which 
Originated the Idolatry in the Church of to-day—The 
Cabatores—Unions of Ivory Workers—Of Bisellarii or 
Deity-Sedan-Makers—Of Image-makers in Plaster—The 
Unguentarvi or Unions of Perfumemakers—Holy Oint- 
ments and the Unions that manufactured them—Etruscan 
Trinketmakers—Bookbinders—No Proof yet found of their 
Organization. 


DirECTLY connected with and a component part of the 
ancient state, particularly that of the Indo-Europeans, 
was the great subject of the gods, deorum immortalium. 
This with them was no wild faney but an institution so 
closely interwoven in all the affairs of public and private 
life that no person of patrician birth who could lay claim 
to a family! could possibly, without heresy often punish- 
able with death, disregard or question. The worship of 
the manes at the domestic altar, and of the penates, the 
mysterious home of the Jares and all the holy immortals 
was compulsory. All paganism was excessively tyrannic- 
ally, inexorably, cruelly, religious. It ignored the whole 
proletarian class; and most logically, according to its 
tenets; for they, possessing no family, no property, no 
paternity, could have no tutelary saint except by proxy 
and in an eleemosynary way, used by them superficially 
to flatter conscience,? and in all cases borrowed by them 
from the grandees, who sometimes permitted the loan of 
a family god? to act the sham of tutelary protector, and 

1 The proletaries or working people had no recognized family. To 


be born into an ancient family was to belong to a great and noble 


ens. 
2Fustel, Oite Antique, livre II, passim. 
3 Mommsen, De Oollegiis et ie taal Romanorum, p. 36: ‘In the 
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this sometimes out of mere contemptuous pity. But this 
archaic, aristocratic worship was’ in practice mechanical. 
Its temples, the work of the proletaries, were massive, 
often magnificent structures. Idols were numerous, some 
of them specimens of the finest sculptures the world ever 
produced. Its altars were solemn, massive and awful ; 
its sepulchres, sarcophagi and mausoleums, striking in 
the solemnity of their incidents and surroundings; its 
little images and deities were visitants of every respecta- 
ble household; its sacerdotal and sacrificial paraphernalia 
numerous and indispensable and the oracles aud shrines 
of the aruspex and soothsayer had each to be adorned 
with furniture which best convenienced the cunning, flat- 
tery, superstition and makeshift of priesteraft. 

All these things required tools to make them and were 
the product of skill and industry of the proletaries. Great 
numbers of these emblems of Pagan piety are preserved 
in the collections; and by them we know how to appreci- 
ate the methods of mechanics who produced them. 

The cabatores had a union that made images of the 
greater gods. By this is probably to be understood, the 
most powerful immortals, Jupiter, Ceres, Vulean and the 
like. They had their shops in Rome and Athens. If 
they were numerous we are without evidence of the fact ; 
although their skill covered a considerable range. The 
cabator and the imaginifex made images of many kinds 
but the manner of their operations is obscure. We know 
more of their extent. The business of the former was to 
make the less elegant statues, reliefs, and perhaps pie- 
tures of the great deities; while the latter busied himself 
with the manufacture of the household and toy gods for 
which there was always a steady demand. In this man- 
ufacture of deities there was from the most ancient epoch 
of which we have data, enough demand to keep large 
numbers of mechanics employed. It grew with the num- 
bers of the human race, and increased as human taste for 
luxury imereased. Belief did not perceptibly change. 
Soerates, Plato, Aristotle, even Anaxagoras and Diogenes 
worshiped the immortal gods whose emblems, statuettes, 
tules of Diana and Antine and of Esculapius and Hygewa.’”’ Note 13, 
Idem, p. 78. “In the domestic establishments of the Oxsars (from 
Cesar Augustus),\ there were many unions of skilled mechanics,” 
Idem, p. 10, De Oultu Minerve. “The appearance is that there 


were also sailors. They dedicated the ‘family’ of sailors as sacred to 
Minerva.”’ 
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and profiles adorned not only the temples but the resi- 
dences of all respectable citizens. Such images, liable to 
accident and decay, had to be replenished or repaired, and 
the labor required to do this gave the incentive of organ- 
ization. 

We shall show in another chapter, fhat on the intro- 
duction of the Christian faith at Rome in after years, one 
of the objections most vigorously raised against the new 
doctrine was, not that it would interfere with them in 
point of conscience, but that it would interfere adversely 
to their means of earning bread! It threatened to sap the 
fountam of economic existence. The early Christians 
wanted no idols. The image-makers who wrought holy 
emblems out of wood, brass, gold, pearl and sometimes 
of amber and the precious gems, gained a living by their 
trade; and consequently, Christianity, however it might 
otherwise please their sense of mutual love, of equality, 
fraternity and freedom, yet so long as it threatened their 
means of livelihood in the slightest degree they opposed 
it with every effort within their reach; whereupon a share 
of the Pagan idolatry was bargained for, sufficient to re- 
store the manufacture of images and idols. Then working ° 
people, always prone to accept, threw away their objec- 
tions and embraced the new religion in such numbers and 
with such zeal that the old religion began to dissolve, and 
in course of a few centuries crumbled to the dust, while 
the workman’s craft of image-making continues to this 
day. 

OF the most celebrated idol manufacturers, Phidias, 
perhaps stands foremost. Like all proletaries his family 
is unknown. No blooded historian could taint the noble 
prestige with a line enlightening mankind upon his pedi- 
gree; and writers of his own class, there were none. His 
superlative genius, however, wrote his history in the ex- 
quisite images of Athena, in the great works on the Pro- 
pylwa of the acropolis and the Parthenon, wrought by his 
combined imagination and chisel. Ivory and oold entered 
into this last chryselephantine colossus; and his adornment 
of Olympia with the statue of Jupiter as a virgin goddess 
signalized his age by an exhibit of the mechanical in the 
most exquisite and costly details. Pericles the renowned 
optimate and politician, stood in astonishment and ad- 
miration before this workingman’s genius and originality. 

Myron, the cotemporary and celebrated rival of Phidias, 


' 
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could sculpture a quoit-player, a cow or a god with equal 
perfection. His Hercules, his Jupiter and his Minerva 
were so perfect that Roman warriors in capturing them 
were captured by them. When, afterwards, Lysippus, 
Praxiteles, Scopas and a great many others adorned this 
art with perfection it never had before or since, it became 
a trade at which many thousands earned a living. 

Great schools of image-making flourished in Greece and 
Rome from times long anterior to Phidias. The Etrus- 
cans had schools of idol manufacture conducted, as in 
Greece, by the proletaries or working people. Once when 
the Romans beat them in battle and at the siege took 
Volsinii nearly 300 years before Christ, about 2,000 holy 
images and statues were a part of the trophies of vic- 
tory. The HEtruscans were hard working, faithful people 
who had trade unions in great numbers. Some of these 
were image-makers; and they well knew how to live and 
profit upon the superstitions which thus attached to the 
Pagan faith. , 

While Rome produced few image-makers of brilliancy 
she patronized enormously the manufacture of all sorts of 
holy trinkets. The household from the earliest times was 
the true patron, and ladies bought many little imitations 
of gods and goddesses together with an endless variety 
of sacerdotal paraphernalia, such as suited their fancy as 
to merit and price. 

Orelli gives us an inscription of a genuine union of the 
bisellaru, who manufactured the great sacerdotal seat or 
chair; a splendidly finished and richly upholstered téte 
a téte for the gods. There were also signs either of 
unions or private business of persons working ivory, ebu- 
rarii. The inseriptions are given by Orelli.5 But we have 
more positive evidence of a trade union of ivory workers 
in a direct mention of them as such in the Justinian code 
which provided for them the right to organize and labor 
in the holy cause.® 

The evidences indicate that the tectoriolae or little plaster 
images of which Cicero’ and others have made mention, 
were the work of the albarii.8 An inscription found at 

4 Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, No. 4,187, note 1, also Gru- 
ter, Inscriptionum Totius Orbis Romanorum, 12, 8, and Muratori, 
Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, 544, 1 

5 Orell., idem, Nos. 4,180 and 4,302. 

6 Cod., Justiniani, x, 64, 1 


7 Cic., Fam., 9, 22, 3. 
8 Tertulian, De Idololatria, cap. viii. This author, however, admits 
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Rome and published by Gruter,® appears to signify by its 
reading that the business was managed by one C. Ateius 
Philadelphus but gives no clue to warrant that he was 
managing officer of a trade union of the plasterers’ craft. 

Besides the wonderful chryselephantine ivory workers 
belonging to the great school of Phidias, already men- 
tioned, there were the eburarii, who, as we have already 
stated, were fortified by a law in the code of Justiniaa, 
and were excepted in the late statutes on trade unions.!° 
These craftsmen made little statuettes, symbols, ivory 
_ chains, variously shaped charms and talismans propitiatory 
of the gods. They for this purpose carried on a consid- 
erable trade with the Africans and Phenicians whereby 
to obtain pure and delicate ivory. Indeed, the superstition 
ineuleated by the ancient religion led to a veritable in- 
dustry which through many a long century furnished bread 
to these mechanics and their families. 

Orelli1+ gives an inscription of an association or genu- 
ine trade union of the gods’ bed makers, or pulvinarii.? 
They were organized under the society name of sodalicium 
which Cicero characterized as low and mean; but we pre- 
sume that as in this case their calling was to manufacture 
the elegantly upholstered couches and silk embroidered 
sleeping furniture of the mighty immortals, the piety and 
solemnity which enveloped their workshops rescued them 
from the rigors of the conspiracy laws which Cicero and 
Cesar instituted for their extinction. Another inscrip- 
tion was registered by Oderic, of these couch makers.1% 
It says that one Julius Epaphra was a fruit seller, for- 
merly pulvinarius who worked at the couch makers’ trade 
furnishing them for the great circus; and Orelli cites 
Suetonius to show that such seats or couches were com- 
mon at the games although their usurpation by the gran- 
dees did not please.** 

We close our section on the image-makers with the un- 
guentarii or perfumers. The reader by this time begins 


that besides images placed in the walls, the albarii did several other 
kinds of plaster work. 4 

9 Gruter, Inscr. Tot. Orb., 642, 11. 

10 Orell., Nos. 4,180, 4,302. 

11 Inscriptionum Latinarum Collectio, No. 4,061. 

12 We say “‘genuine’’ in cases where we find full approval as to 
their genuineness. Orelli, Fabretti, Muratorius, etc., are high author- 
ity. 

"ie Oderic, Inscriptiones, p. 74. 
14 ‘We do not like to look at the circus performance from cush- 
ioned seats.’’ Suetonius, Claudius, 4. 
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to see that in reality all these fine things “fit for the 
gods,” which were manufactured by the unions in such 
quantities, were appropriated and used by the rich who 
in thus usurping or assuming what was destined for im- 
mortals, substituted themselves therefor; and in that way 
threw a halo of glory around themselves and their great, 
inapproachable gens families. The whole of it was a sort 
of self-deification, using political priesteraft to puff their 
vanity, inflame their egoism, and widen the chasm which 
forbiddingly yawned between them and the proletarian 
classes. 

These fine things, so pleasing to the sense of feeling 
and vision were not enough. They also required some- 
thing to gratify the olfactory sense; and perfumes of the 
richest kind were manufactured for them. There were 
unions in considerable numbers who did this work. At 
Capua before and during the servile war of Spartacus, 
there were perfumery factories which were celebrated 
all over Italy. The perfumers can scarcely be called 
image-makers, but their art completed the category of 
delicacies and amplified the means of satisfying the vo- 
luptuous cravings of the enormously wealthy. Their per- 
fumes were used in the temples, and at the sacrifices. 
They were esteemed at feasts and were used in dress. At 
the great circus, and afterwards the coliseum, tho reserved 
seats of the grandees were known by their aroma. 

The perfumers were not only workers but also mer- 
chants; and necessarily, because they had to carry on a 
considerable traffic with the east and south to obtain 
gums, spices, nuts, seeds and other raw material for their 
products. The perfumers or unguentarii also had similar 
unions in Athens and Corinth where they carried on a 
considerable business. There are found quite a number 
of inscriptions of different kinds of these workmen and 
their societies. One archeologist cites an inscription 
found in Rome, upon which there has been some com- 
ment made, arising from a disagreement about its exact 
meaning.’° Publicius Nicanor was a perfumer on the Via 
Saera, and one Maximus Accensus was one of the members 
of the union whose duty was to do up the goods. Most 
probably it was a union of perfumers chartered under the 
names of two foremen, or one foreman and one director 


15, Donati, Roma, Vetus et Recens, p. 327, 51. It is also mentioned 
by Muratori, Thesaurus Veterwm Inscriptionum. 
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as was customary in order to comply with the law. 
Marini '° cites another inscription showing that these promi- 
nent officers were females, or at least one of them. The 
slab was found in Naples. Orelli1” has an inscription found 
by Gruter at Venusia in Lucania, which celebrates the 
setting free of a bondsman and family, by the father, out 
of the money obtained as proceeds of the perfumery busi- 
ness. His name was Philargyrus, a perfumer. This was 
probably a private business of the Augustine period. The 
marble is broken here, leaving us with this conjecture. | 
All the image-makers and perfumers’ trades were 
countenanced and provided for by King Numa who be- 


heved that religion was a thing most proper to cultivate. 


He further believed that it was impious to wage war; or 
at any rate, to risk the chances of war lest the sacred 
temples and altars be desecrated by its ravages. Thus 
from a high antiquity, and largely out of respect to the 
memory and works of this king, the image-makers were 
classed as the futherers of the holy cause and exempted 
from many of the restrictions and persecutions which in 
later times became the source of bloodshed. 

There was a regular trade society of the pearl fishers, 
margaritarii,® who, it appears, communicated with the 
workshops in the cities, which their labor supplied with 
pearls in the rough. Diving and seraping in the distant 
waters for pearls was, at the starting point of this preca- 
rious business, a trade which to render successful, needed 
to be fortified by a federation with the inlayers and other 
pearl finishers working at home. Much of this pearl was 
used in decorating the images which the demands of an 
idolatrous faith placed upon the market; and by thus fur- 
nishing labor, gave bread to the working people. On a 
superficial view of the work of the great artists, such as 
Phidias, Myron, Polyeletus, Aleamenes of the heroic school 
of Ageladas, or the still more versatile school of a few years 
later of which Lysippas, Praxiteles and Scopas were the 
heroes, we do not find the pearl industry to have exten- 
sively entered into the composition of the great sculp- 
tures. But we must remember first, that the descriptions 


16 Atti p. 516. De Unguentariis. 

17 Orel. 2,988. 

18 Orell., dnsctimionem Latinarum Collectio, Nos. 1,602, 4. 
4,218. One of these, No. 4,076 is a genuine trade union. No. 4,2 18 
comes under the title of Artes et Opifica, leaving it questionable as 
to its having been a private business. 
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are defective, and next, that the originals are lost.1° We 
know that pearls were used in archaic times. If they en- 
tered into the composition of idols—and there seems to 
be no ground for doubt of this—it must probably have been 
by inlaying. 

Great skill was required in the whole pearl business. 
Among the Etruscans and Romans the art turned rather 
toward the trinket manufacture. Many of the little gods 
of the household, emblems, talismans, mementos and 
charms were gemmed with pearls. Of course, these things, 
at this late period, if dug from the ruins, would fail to 
discover the perishable pearls; because the delicate ear- 
bonate crumbles with moisture, neglect and time. 

We find a few dim accounts of book-gluers mixed up 
with the amanuenses or scribes. They acted the part, so 
to speak, of the modern printers. These, together with 
poets, teachers and persons engaged in medicine and sur- 
gery, were always, or nearly always, of lowly birth.?° 
Gluers, glutinatores, are spoken of by Cicero.24 That they 
were numerous is evident from the large amount of work 
required of this kind. The great histories of ancient 
writers were copied times without number and some of 
them were bound in boards or leather or cloth with much 
art and taste. It is, however, beyond our power, as yet 
to discover whether the book-binders possessed a trade 


19 A more thorough ransacking of this subject may bring to light 
much of value regarding the unions of image-makers who inscribed 
their record in the Greek tongue. 

20 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 526. 
“Three classes amongst the slaves and freedmen, held a distinguished 
position by their intellectual accomplishments, viz.: the medict, chir- 
urgi and literati.” As to the literati, idem, p. 529 we quote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We have already mentioned the literati, cultivated slaves, gen- 
erally of Greek origin, who had to copy books or write from dictation. 
By these slaves manuscripts were copied with astounding celerity, with 
the aid of abbreviations called, from their inventor, Tiro, a freedman 
of Cicero, Tironian notes. ‘These copies, sometimes full of mistakes, 
went to the shops of the bookseller (bibliopola), unless these kept 
copyists in their own shops. Numerous copies were thus produced 
in little time. The satirical writings of Ovidus, Propertius and_Mar- 
tialis were in everybody’s hands, as were also the works of Homer 
and Virgil, the odes of Horace, and the speeches of Cicero; gram- 
mars, anthologies, etc., for schools, were reproduced in the same man- 
ner; indeed the antique book-trade was carried on on a scale hardly 
surpassed by modern times.’”’ Much is taken from Pliny, Natural 
History, lib. XXIX, init. 

21 Cicero, Ad Atticum, liber, IV, c. iv, 1. See also Orell., Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum Oollectio, No. 2,925, 4,198. Glutinarius, the inscrip- 
tion is on an elegant tomb inside of a vault, according to Gruter, 
copied by (Orell., Artes et Opitficia, Vol. II, p. 293). See bookbind- 
ing, Ed. Bevan. Series of British Manufactory Industries, (Article 
by Freeman Wood, pp. 70-94). 
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CHAPTER XX : 
TRADE UNIONS CONCLUDED 


THE TAX-GATHERERS. FINAL REFLECTIONS 


UNIONS oF CoLLEcToRS—A Vast Organized System with a Uni- 
form and Harmoniously Working Business—Trade Unions _ 
under Government Aid and Security—The Ager Publicus 
of Rome—True Golden Age of Organized Labor—Govern- 
ment Land—A prodigious Slave System their Hnemy— 
Victims of the Slave System—Premonitions on the Com- 
ing of Jesus—Demand by His Teachings for Absolute 
Equality. 


Jupeine from all the records within our reach, it was 
Numa who first recognized the necessity of regularly or- 
ganized trades unions for express purposes of purveying 
goods of every kind, in a systematic manner. He was a 
strictly business man; and the most important business 
has ever been that of getting the means of life. In ad- 
dition to the federated trades there had to be the tax 
collectors; otherwise the expenses of the government could 
not be defrayed. For this, there was a set of workmen, 
whose express business was to traverse city and country 
with their credentials from the regularly chartered union 
of the Vectigalaria or tax collectors. There were, at that 
early time, no such arrangements as now exist, by which 
the government did its own work of this kind. A labor 
guild or union did this work. We have evidence showing 
that the men going on their rounds collecting the taxes, 
were sometimes severe, even brutal to the poor farmers, 
forcing them to comply with the requirements of the law. 

Of the branches into which king Numa distributed the 
working people we have already spoken elsewhere, rep- 
resenting them as they appear to us from evidence 
through a long vista covering what we, for our own 
scheme of reasoning, term the Golden Age because the 
workmen thrived. Meantime we are well aware that the 
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so-called Golden Age of Rome, is reckoned between the 
years 250 and 14 before Christ; but this calculation is 
made by historians of the competitive system, and befits 
. itself to conquest and literature, not to the progress of so- 
cial prosperity. It actually begins about the time this so- 
cial and economical prosperity had reached its zenith. 
We cannot admit the Golden Age of Rome to have begun 
at so late a date. From a well sought point of view of 
sociology this era began with the recognition, by the law 
of Numa, of the right of free organization; and the la- 
borers’ methodical assumption of the business of supply- 
ing the people with the means of life. This was the true 
Golden Age of Rome; and as it also covers the largest 
part of the era ordinarily admitted to have been the 
Golden Age, including the great period of Roman conquest 
and the splendid era of literature, it only varies in hav- 
ing commenced 670, instead of 250 years before Christ. 

If it was necessary for the scheme of Numa to have the 
public lands formed by the guilds or societies of practi- 
cal agriculture it was also as necessary for him to institute 
some reliable means of collecting the fruits of this labor 
and distributing them among those whom the law recog- 
nized as the true owners. We have had abundant evi- 
dence that among the ancient Indo-European Aryans, no 
persons except those born to an inheritance possessed the 
right of owning the public domain. Even the patricians 
who were the privileged class, and the makers of the laws, 
did not, until a comparatively late date, attempt to get per- 
sonal possession of the ager publicus of Italy. The plebe- 
ians who were the only workers, never owned any land. 
The state owned the land and the proletaries worked it. 
The fruits of the lands had to be brought to the people. 
What is meant by the state ownership, in ancient law, is 
citizen ownership—the state holding it in common for the 
citizens. But who were the citizens? It certainly was 
not the working people, who were the outcasts, the de- 
scendants of the slaves, or the slaves themselves. They 


owned nothing and could own nothing. But their func-— 


tion was to do the work; and Numa permitted them to 
organize and do the work socially or in common. 

After. the harvest the grain had to be distributed 
among the citizens who, according to the law, were the 
owners of the land, the state holding it for them in trust. 
The workers were always obliged to recognize their lowly 
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condition, and were always glad to get enough of what 
they produced to keep them alive. 

The plan instituted whereby to collect these products 
and distribute them among the privileged citizens and 
others, was organization of the vectigalaru or collectors of 
incomes, who did this work through a system of societies. 
The society had a manager or principal overseer, procu- 
rator, and was also supplied with a quaestor or inspector, 
who was perhaps the chief clerk. Then came sometimes 
a secretary, a treasurer and foremen and the working 
hands, all of whom constituted the membership of the 
union or commune. The old name of the secretary was 
sometimes set down in the inscriptions found by the an- 
tiquaries, as cornicularius,+ which signified that the secre- 
tary had risen to the place by promotion. It appears 
from the numerous inscriptions cut in stones, that these 
customs collectors had societies or unions all over the 
provinces under Roman domination.? At Lyons, after 
the conquest of Caesar, there were several of them.? Their 
work was to collect the proceeds of the harvests. Others 
collected the products of the manufactories: others the 
proceeds of the fisheries. Even the proceeds of the 
brothels were collected and distributed in money.* All 
the multiform labor of eollecting had to be done, and the 
state made it obligatory upon the customs-unions to do 
their work well. This accounts for Granier’s® remark 
that these customs collectors were sometimes brutal to 
the poor farmers whose unions failed to garner as much 
as the law required.® It is evident that the collectors had 
to put themselves in direct business relation with the 
union of vectuarit or teamsters; as they more frequently 


1 Later an assistant secretary, Cod. Theodosti, VII, 4, 32. : 
: . See Orell.,! Inscriptionum Collectio, 6,642, Vectigalia and many 
others. 

8 Boissean, Inscription de Lyon, VII, 25, p. 272, found one which 
reads as follows: ‘‘Placed to the memory of Aurelius Cecilius. 
Epictatus the student or apprentice, placed it to his honor at Lyons.” 
This is an inscription commemorating the union of ceilectors. Mean- 
ing that Epic the apprentice inscribed the slab to the honor of the 
director one Aurelius Cecil, in Lyons. 

4 Singer, History of Prostitution; Rome, p. 68: “The Prostibule 
(strangers not organized) paid no tax to the state; while their regis- 
tered rivals (organized meretrices, see p. 66 idem), contributed largely 
to the municipal treasury.”’ Greece, 48. ‘‘Any speculator had a right 
to set up 2 dicterion by paying the tax to the state.” 

5 Histoire des Olasses Owvriéres, chap. xiv. Ancient Trade Unions 
and Their Development. . 

6 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, book V, chap. 43, explains the power 
of the law permitting and furthering these organizations. 
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took the produce itself than the money. Their practice 
was to supply the citizens, not so much with the money 
these proceeds of labor were worth, but with the proceeds 
themselves.? 

The trade unions were recognized by the state and held 
responsible to the state for their work. If in conveying 
the grain from the farms to Rome, the wagon was attacked 
by mountaineer brigands and the goods lost, the citizens, 
who were the state, held, not the teamsters but the whole 
union responsible. In almost all cases, however, the pro- 
duce of the ager publicus was transmitted to Rome by sea. 

For instance; a certain quota of the province of Aquit- 
ania, or the neighboring province of Lugdunensis, where 
are found many relics of these societies, is claimed at Rome. 
Lugdunum or Lyons was connected by water every step 
of the way to Rome. The society at Lyons sent the grain 
down the river Rhone by barges to the Mediterranean. At 
Arles, .a ship took it on board and consigned it to Ostia, the 
mouth of the Tiber and port of Rome. Now the barges of 
the Tiber had to belong to a union. So there were unions 
of bargers, caudicarti. The first society guaranteed the 
safe arrival of the grain as far as the mouths of the Rhone, 
Ora Rhodani. Here were the ships of another society 
to further convey it to the port of Rome, so hither it had 
to be conveyed on board a ship. Thus is seen why the sea- 
faring men also must have an organization; otherwise, if 
the ship was lost, captain, crew and cargo, there would 
remain nobody responsible; and the citizens would be the 
sole sufferers. It became necessary therefore, since the gov- 
ernment had jobbed out one part of this business to a 
commune, that it do the same thing in their case, because 
the rich citizens who were to be fed by labor, though per- 
sonifying government, could legislate or conduct war, could 
not work; because upon it there was a taint. So the order 
of the navicularit existed; and being chartered by govern- 
ment, was made responsible for the loss of any cargo. 
When the cargo arrived at Ostia, the mouth of the Tiber, 
sixteen miles from Rome, it was conveyed to the granaries 
of the city by the societies of boatmen, known as caudicarii, 
bargemen, under guarantee, precisely in the same manner as 
in former cases. Thus for the least possible trouble and 

7 Granier, Histoire des Olasses Ouvriéres, chap. xiv. Much _ addi- 


tional information may be obtained by reading this valuable chapter 
of M. Granier’s works. 
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with utmost security, the government or non-laboring citi- 
zens got the greatest possible amount of produce from the 
ager publicus, or common land. Yet the people who la- 
bored were satisfied and thrived better than they were ever 
known to thrive under any system, because their industry 
produced enormously and their strong arms made labor 
easy, agreeable and safe. 

Now the customs collectors or vectigalarii were interested 
in all these details of supply; because the government 
looked to them directly or indirectly for everything the 
citizen population had to live upon from year to year. 

But the supply of grain, wine, oil and other agricultural 

products was not all these tax collectors had to attend to. 
There were many artisan societies. These we have treated - 
separately and in regular order, according to their impor- | 
tance. They all had more or less to do with the tax or cus- 
toms collectors, with whom they were interlinked in the 
great social bond. Sometimes, as in the case of the pork 
butchers union,’ there were officers appointed whose busi- 
ness was to go personally, or send, mto the stock farm 
country and collect the tax either in money or in kind. 
This would, of course, entail an immense amount more labor 
than that attached to butchery. It would entail the whole 
business of the drover. Weighing would require much at- 
tention and an inspection of all the various operations of 
several vocations. 

Slabs have been found to the number of 262, bearing: in- 

seriptions of the vectigalia, of different dates, ranging 
mostly from the time of the first Cesars to that of the Hm- 
peror Constantine. These 262 include only those registered 
by Orelli in his work on the Roman Antiquities. Great 
numbers of those unions probably existed of which no record 
was kept, and antiquaries of the future may yet reveal more. 
On the whole these facts regarding inner workings of the Ee 
ancient human family present a picture of deep interest, re- | 
vealing as they do a system of mdustry unique in its method | 
of supplying the great population of Rome at that time . 
containing probably about two million inhabitants ® and its 

8 Granier, whose researches into these societies and the laws’ gov- 
erning them reveal an astonishing versatility and accuracy, says that 
very many, if not all the commercial trades had officers, whose work 
was to oversee the customs collections. ‘See idem, pp. 310-315. There 
was a Boatmen’s insurance mentioned by Livy xxiii, cap. 44. Beck- 
mann, Hist. of Inventions, (Bohn) 1, p. 284, (Caudicarii). 


9 Consult Dr. Beloch. Bulletin de Statisque de UInstitute Interna- 
tional, tome, I, anné 1886, p. 62 sqq. Roma, 
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numerous municipia or provincial cities and towns with 
means of life. The vectigalia evidently covered more of the 
immense business of those times than the ordinary reader 
would ascribe to them. Orelli,1° speaks of iron miners who 
sometimes interlinked with the mines situated at great dis- 
tanees from the city; yet it would appear by this mention 
that the miners far away in the mountains and perfectly 
organized, were in close and systematic, if not happy 
mutual communication with the Forgers’ Association sta- 
tioned at Rome. 

The most remarkable part of the system was that it was 
government work; that the work was performed by trade 
unions instead of isolated individuals as in the competitive 
system; and that during many centuries through which this 
system existed, both in war and peace, the ancient working 
people were prosperous and happy. Of course, this organ- 
ization does not apply in any form to slaves. This terrible 
scourge of the human race still existed; but there are strong 
proofs that the trade unions were at one time making in- 
roads upon the slave system which required care by the 
masters and slave owners in order to conduct business; 
whereas the trade union system endorsed by king Numa 
lifted all the troublesome details and responsibilities from 
the shoulders of the patricians who regarded individual la- 
bor as a disgrace. Labor being a humiliation to the pro- 
pertied class who managed the government land but did not 
perform the actual work, it was a matter of convenience for 
them to have trade unions. The state, then, was their great 
patron and protector. Rich individual slave owners like 
Crassus or Cicero or Nicias could job out their slaves’ labor 
to persons of enterprise, but the very pride of their blood 
prevented them from undertaking any except the noble en- 
terprises of war and politics. There was nobody to com- 
pete with the unions and the state became their great em- 
ployer. But we have seen in our account of strikes and up- 
risings that human cupidity, taking advantage of the slave 
system and by means of it, grasping, holding and tilling the 
ager publicus, finally destroyed the public trade unions. 

That the trade union or social system was good there 
seems to be no ground for doubt; but the workman being 
stamped by the old religio-political jealousy of paganism 

10 Roman antiquities, No. 1,239. ‘Tax collection of the iron forg- 
ers and iron ore miners.’’ See also Mur. 972, 10. The inscr. reads: 


“Sacred to the memory of Primon the tent associate, comrade of the 
forgers in the iron mines.’ Found at the mines of Nimea, 
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which branded him as a wretch, preventing him from taking 
political action, whereby to secure and fortify his system, 
gave the grandees all the advantage because they made the 
laws. When, therefore, the unions found that they must 
exercise their political power, which they did in later times, 
it was too late. They were themselves too deeply tinged 
with the deadly, unmanly sense that their masters were 
superior to them by birth. There had been no Christ to 
boldly declare a new state of things based upon absolute 
equality by birth and natural rights of all men. Seeing the 
encroachments upon themselves as well as upon the public 
lands their sole source of raw material, the trade unions 
tardily fell into the struggle, learned to wrestle valiantly, 
suffered a more pronounced hatred of their masters, grew 
in self-dignity but gradually lost in vested rights, forced up 
a great social struggle but incurred the deep-rooted hatred 
of Cicero and Cesar, grew poorer, more numerous, more 
secret, vindictive and conniving and wrought up a spirit all 
over Greece, Rome, Judea and the provinces, which ren- 
dered possible the kindling of that marvelous revolution that 
destroyed the identity of ancient paganism. 

But there is one thing our researches fail to discover. 
We do not find clear and sufficient evidences of a system 
of agricultural communes. These may have existed. We 
are in doubt. Everything else was organized. Where is 
this missing link? Had it existed, would not the great trade 
union system have grown so complete as to gradually ob- 
tain the ascendency, political as well as industrial and thus 
been able to realize thousands of years ago, the revolution? 











CHAPTER XXI 
ROMANS AND GREEKS 


THE COUNTLESS COMMUNES 


Unions oF ROMANS AND GREEKS compared—NMiscellaneous 
Societies of Tradesmen—Shipcarpenters—Boatmen—Ves- 
selmakers—Millers—Organization of the Lupanarii—Of 
the Ancient Firemen—Description of the Greek Fra- 
ternities—The Hranoi and Thiasoi—Strange Mixture of 
Piety and Business—Trade Unions of Syria and North 
Palestine—Their Officers—Membership and Influence of 
Women—Large Numbers of Communes in the Islands of 
the Eastern Mediterranean—Their Organizations Known 
and Described from their Inscriptions. 


ALL antiquity was at one time a hive of trade unions. 
Nearly every species of business was organized. Especially 
was this the case in southern Italy, where Plato found a 
system of communism extensively prevailing, supposed by 
some to have been planted there by Pythagoras. The early 
inhabitants of the Italian peninsula were well acquainted 
with trade unionism; and traces of it, if not mentioned are 
discernible in history and this fact stands as the funda- 
mental solution to many of the otherwise incomprehensible 
things which have puzzled modern historians. Neverthe- 
less the nobility and its laws of primogeniture reigned in 
cireles of politics and power. Plato is known to have vis- 
ited Italy several times in search of material for his ideal 
state. He was, however, so much of an aristocrat, or so 
enslaved by his environments that he signally failed to give 
the world the benefit of his communistical lucubrations. 
The nearest he could possibly get to a decent government 
was to one of bosses, policemen and slaves, and the sociolo- 
gist of our day is forced to drop Plato with a species of 
chagrin or disgust. Aristotle did better; but both were 

1 Drumann, Arbeiter und OCommunisten in Griechenland und Rom., 
somewhere remarks that Pythagoras and Numa were not only con- 


. temporaries but personal friends. If so, we cannot wonder that Numa 
befriended the trade unions. 403 
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aristocrats, enslaved to great men of wealth. Both Solon 
and Numa, long before them had planted the real, practical 
government which the world: is at this moment following. 
Though Aristotle could analyze the course the world should 
and does ‘take, yet he was too Pagan-bound to see beyond 
the galling bands of slavery. 


The Fabri navalium, ship carpenters and boat makers, of | 


the Tiber had well regulated unions which were considered 
among the most respectable of the organizations. These 
Associations were found along the banks of the navigable 
rivers and the coasts of the sea on both sides of the penin- 
sula and also in Sicily. ; 

Of the boatmen’s unions, collegia naviculariorum, the 
greater number, according to our evidence, were to be found 
in the country. There could not have been many boatmen 
at Rome; but we have a mention, among others, by the 
great jurist Gaius, who speaks of them in discriminating the 
right of organization in later times.2 The unions of boat- 
men were naturally confined to the sea shores. We might 
speak of them as possibly connected directly or indirectly 
with the lawless boatmen who swarmed the sea from Naples 
to Syracuse, and whom Plutarch says Spartacus found to 
be treacherous, without principles and looking only for 
gain. Even to this day the Mediterranean is lined with 
them from Gibraltar to Barcelona and thence to Toronto. 
At Genoa and Nice and on the Baltic, they are still well 
organized and take advantage of every opportunity to gain 
a lira by fair means and in all their methods to attain this 
end are thoroughly sustained by one another, as they 
enjoy all the mutually assisting quirks known to their 
union. 

The collegium vasculariorum ® (metal vessel makers) was, 
of course, a union of potters; but it appears their art was 
mostly, if not quite, confined to manufacturing vessels in 
metals. The vascularii were skilled workmen. They often 
wrought beautiful urns in bronze and other material. Some 
of the delicately chiseled amphorae having two handles were 
of their workmanship, although most amphorae were made 
of potters’ clay. Many vessels in gold were the work of 

2Gaius, Digest, 1, III, 4. “Again, there are certain unions at 
Rome defined under the law as sacred, with regular rules and by- 
laws; such as the millers and bakers; and certain others, as the boat- 
men in the provinces.” 

3 An old inscription mutilated by age and ill usage reads: “P, Mon- 

ee 


etius a freedman member, and Philogenes, a worker in metals,” (8: 
Fabretti, Inscriptionum Antiquarum Explicatio, 632, 276). 
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their hands. They are known to have realized well by vir- 
tue of their trade union; because their patrons were largely 
the proud gens who were not stingy about the amount of 
eost, if they could have their esthetic tastes gratified. 

The collegiwm pistorum, union of millers, who ground 
grain in mortars and afterwards in mills, was also a trade 
organization.» This trade was a very important one, as it 
furnished the farines for the family use of all who could af- 
ford to eat wheat dour or any of the cereals, coarse or fine. 
When we further take into account that it required at least 
seventy men to grind as much grain in a given time as is 
now ground in a steam mill by a single man, we may realize 
that in Rome and vicinity there must have been several 
thousand workmen constantly employed at this handicraft 
in order to produce enough to supply the demand. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that there were many peo- 
ple at Rome and everywhere, and from the earliest times, 
too poor to enjoy bread and who were obliged to subsist on 


peas, roots and other cheap food.t Nevertheless the mil- 


lers were numerous, and being organized, they succeeded 
in competing with slave labor and got considerable of the 
work to do as a free industry. 

Originally or in the remotest antiquity, all such work was 
done by slaves on the paternal estate, under the eye of the 
paterfamilias or head of the family; but when those de- 
graded slaves became numerous and began to think for 
themselves, as we have previously seen, they secured manu- 
missions and thus the trade unionists were mostly freedmen 
who had the sagacity to organize. The advantages in those 


_ days, of a good, sound, business-like union for each trade 


must have been very great; especially so, as their unions 
were communistical, and used as means of convivial enjoy- 
ment, as well as for economic ends. 

Of the collegium incendarium, or firemen’s association, 
mention is made by Mommsen who wonders why they 


4¥Feeding the laboring class poor food is of early record. MHerod- 
otus (Huterp 125) expressly tells how cheap fed were laborers who 
built the great Egyptian monuments. They were glad to get onions, 
garlic and roots. The same paragraph explains the cost of their liv- 
ing: “There is shown on the pyramid, by letters engraved in the 
Egyptian style, the statistics of living for the workmen. If I remem- 
ber the interpreter rightly, the expense for eatables for them alone 
was, for radishes, onions, and garlic, no less than $1,690,000.” Still 
earlier, Homer, (Odyssey, XIV, 414, 415, 416), shows that the poor 
fed on pork. See Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, 
p. 501 for the later Roman food. Virgil, Hclogue, II, v, 9, 10, 
parsley, smallage and onions; So Horace, 4d Pisonem; V. 249; ‘Nec 
si quid fricti ciceri probat et nucis emptor.’’ Pliny, XXVI, 3. 
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should be suppressed; since burial and firemen’s societies 
were among those saved.® 

The collegium Vinariorum (wine dealers and wine vault- 
ers) was an institution of later date than Numa, who did 
not encourage wine drinking. If there are data extant re- 
garding them at so early a time, we have failed to find 
them. During the time of the emperors, however, they were 
the subject of discussion as to whether they should be sup- 
pressed or exempted. The collegium lupanariorum (bro- 
thel keepers), as is seen in the passage here cited, was an 
institution well known in the later ages of the Roman em- 
pire and two centuries before Christ there were secret asso- 
ciations of the lupanarii,? of which an account has gone 
into history.6 These were curious products of the mania 
for organization that must have existed at Rome. But it 
must be remembered that the whole plebeian class of inhab- 
itants were out in the cold, competitive world, and de- 
pending each upon his or her trade or profession which he 
or she considered right, so long as it was patronized by the 
elegant people of the other class who had social as well as 
political institutions upon which they could base a guaranty 
of safety. 

During a visit in Europe we became indebted to Mr. 
Henry Tompkins of the Friendly Societies’ Registration at 
London, from whose hand was first received a copy of his 
pamphlet on the Friendly Societies of Antiquity. We also 
made the personal acquaintance of Professors Vogt, Errera, 
Huber, Vigano and many others who referred us to volumes 
of Drumann, Foucart, Wescher, Liiders, Mommsen, De 
Broglie and others. It is through the great labors of such 
men that the modern students of the labor movements are 
made aware of what wonders in the social problem were 
wrought in antiquity. But their evidence is nearly all de- 
rived from the silent inscriptions upon slabs, urns and sar- 

5 “For both an account of the necessity of burials and their useful- 
ness in putting out fires, the senate continued their right to organize, 
For this reason, those only were prohibited who had ostensibly gone 
into a burial association with the real purpose of forming one of in- 


ap ouee (Mommsen, De (ollegiis et Sodalictis Romanorum, p. 
89). 

6 “He (or the senate) gave permission to organize, to all the wine- 
men, brothel keepers, shoemakers and the artisans generally; and or- 
dered that the magistrates should keep an eye upon them, seeing to 
it that they maintained their proper relations one to another.” (Lam- 
prid, Alex. Severus, c. 33). 

7 See Sanger’s Hist. of Prostitution, p. 66. 

8 Livy, XXXIX, 8-19. 
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cophagi that survive the corroding vicissitudes of the sad 
centuries. In fact the industry of the archeologists may 
yet reveal as valuable contributions to the science of soci- 
ology as the fossil diggers have revealed to their branch of 
paleontology. It is now made certain from multitudes of 
inscriptions which have weathered the storms of more than 
two thousand years, that. great numbers of social organiza- 
tions of the laboring classes existed simultaneously in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Greece and Italy. 

The variety of names for them found on the relics are 
more attributable to epochs and languages than to differ- 
ences in their character and tenets of association. Where 
the Greek was spoken they were called after the term eranos, 
meaning a meal of victuals in common, or food for which 
a common assessment was made upon members who enjoyed 
it by mutual consent. Thus it came to be a method of pro- 
curing or earning the meal—a trade union. Hence the 
eranol were organizations or co-operations for the purposes 
of self-support; and partook more of the character of the 
community method, such as in our day exhibits itself at 
the Société de Conde sur Vesgre, than of the more prevalent 
co-operative associations,® like the Equitables. 

This term Hranos is unmistakable in meaning. An oblo- 
quy attaches to it, pretty much the same as to our word 
communism, wherever it is used in the classics; because 
the societies existed during that period of the world’s career 
in which the sovereignty of the individual was more fierce 
and intolerant toward the meeker spirit of mutual help than 
it is now; for the eranot were the Greek guilds. Yet evi- 
dences are abundant that such communities existed in large 
numbers; that they obtained no little moral and pecuniary 
aid from outside; that they were persecuted by the politi- 
cians, hated by the optimates, and were obliged to assume 
a good deal of veneration for the gods, and play other so- 
cial as well as political counter-tactics to exist. 

Another name, that of thiasos, was given to a similar, 
and it would appear cotemporaneous class of organization. 
In fact, so far as we are able to determine, the thiasoi and 
the eranot were pretty much one and the same thing. But 
as the term thiasos with the various forms of verb and sub- 
stantive, refers to demonstrations of jay, such as marching, 
dancing, singing and the like, in the open streets, it appears 


9 Consult Liiders, Die Dionysischen Kiinstler, Einleitende Vebersicht, 
S. 1-49. ‘The variety, extent and propagation of the organizations.’ 
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they were one kind of organization with two names—that 
of eranot, the secret union which met twice and sometimes 
four times a month; and of the more generally known thiasoi 
whose members sometimes paraded in large numbers in the 
open air.?° 

Mr. Tompkins, who has devoted his very useful life to 
statistical matters regarding the Friendly Societies of Great 
Britain, is prone to picture analogies between the ancient 
and the modern form. Studying the former from the light 
he and others have rendered, we are strongly suspicious, 
because they were distinct from the bacchanalia and the 
more ancient erotiac, that they were unions of trades whose 
tenets involved nearly all the elements of the socialists of 
to-day, rather than of the present standard of liberty and 
development to be found in the Friendly Societies of Great 
Britain. According to Mr. Tompkins’ list, which was al- 
ways official, the Friendly Societies in 1868 numbered 23,- 
000, with an aggregate membership of 1,700,000 and a 
capital of nearly 50,000,000 dollars.1! The comparison 
therefore is at least respectable. We quote from his 
pamphlet on Friendly Societies of Antiquity: 

“Let us now consider what these companies were which 
are called by the names of eranos and thiasos, and of which 
the following and other inscriptions have revealed the num- 
ber and importance. These companies were formed of 
members who met together to sacrifice to certain divinities 
and to celebrate their festivals in common; besides this they 
assisted those members who fell into necessitous eircum- 
stances, and provided for their funerals. They were at once 
religious associations and friendly societies.12 Sometimes 
they daringly partook of a political and commercial char- 
acter. These’ private corporations (recognized by the 
state) had their presiding and other officers, their priests, 
their funds supplied by the contributions of members and 
the liberality of benefactors. They assembled in their 
sanetuary and made decrees. They were found in great 
numbers ‘n the important cities, and especially in the 

10 See further on these distinctions in subsequent chapters, also 
much respecting them and the Jewish and Egyptian communes. 

11 Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies of Great Britain, 
for the year 1868. y 

12 This author might have here said ‘trade unions;” for numbers 
of the friendly societies of Great Britain have become, since the repeal 
of the conspiracy laws in 1824, genuine trade unions of the best pat- 
tern. During the existence of the cruel law of Blizabeth they main- 


tained the title of friendly and burial societies almost exactly like the 
colleges and eranes. 
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maritime ones. At Rhodes, for example, there were the 
Companions of the Sun, the Sons of Bacchus, of Minerva 
Lindienne, of Jupiter Atabyrius, of Jupiter the Savior. 
At Athens (or rather at the Pireus) there were the 
Heroistes, the Serapistes or company of the worshipers 
of the god Serapis, the Eranistes, the Orgeons and lastly 
the Thiasotes.” 1° 

Many of these were trade unions possessing a common 
fund, the amount of which depended upon the number of 
members who paid regular contributions, and the amount 
of the donations that were given from wealthier people 
who were in sympathy with them. There is plenty of 
evidence that women as well as men formed the member- 
ship of these societies. Woman took her stand with all 
the dignity and the honors of the man; and there are 
several slabs of stone and other relics on which are in- 
seribed some of the particulars in regard to the kind | 
and importance of the honors awarded her for faithful- 
ness and ability in performing the duties of an executive 
officer. The monthly meetings or sociables held in en- 
closed gardens and groves were largely conducted by the 
women who gave the attractive convivial feature, which 
may account for their long existence and extraordinary 
status and power, that enabled them to do what no social 
society of our more enlightened age is doing—write their 
record as the dinotherium and the trilobite have done, in 
the irrefutable argument of their stone remains and in- 
prints. There are at present very few societies of so- 
cialists of which we have any knowledge that are in the 
habit of chiseling out their archives with such a degree 
of minuteness and upon such imperishable material as was 
habitual with the ancient eranoi and sodalicia. 

It is true, we are making so profound an impression that 
the histories and printed records of our existence and of 
our important transactions are slowly becoming a possible 
thing; and such records may possibly save us from oblivion ; 
but the true and thorough historiographer of the labor move- 
ments of the world has a broad and attractive field—not 
yet all laid open—in the study, and interpretation of the 
multitudes of reliefs, anaglyphs and other queer paleo- 
graphs upon slabs, urns, amphore and such objects of 
those by-gone ages; a work which falls to the lot of the 


138 Mr. H. Thompkins’ pamphlet on the Friendly Societies of An- 
tiquity. London, 1867. 
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archzologist to develop and complete. The truth is, the 
history of labor has been neglected; and there is reason to 
believe that very nearly all of that which in this more 
propitious age is attracting profound consideration by the 
wise and benevolent, has been gone over and tried, amid 
the vicissitudes of wars and other antagonisms of the out- 
side competitive world, more than two thousand years ago. 

But the fact that their non-competitive plan failed of 
general adoption need not be adduced as an argument 
against them. They seem to have been very successful so 
far as they were intendec 1o apply. They were trade 
unions for the most part among the mechanics and la- 
boring people; and so far as their societies concerned them, 
they succeeded. It had not become particularly a broad 
question. When, however, Christ took up the principle of 

community of interests involved in their tenets, and or- 
ganized his system of advocacy, there immediately arose 
upon it a world-wide culture and an opposition, because 
this threatened the overthrow of the competism which has 
always been the basis of both social and political economy. 

That the communes, called the eranot in Greece, the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, Asia Minor and Egypt, in the Greek 
tongue, and the collegia, sodalicia or coetus in the Latin, 
were the chief cause and originators of Christendom, we 
ean, after mature reflection, entertain little doubt. 

Already faint glimpses of proof are extant that the prin- 
ciple or thesis of our modern community of interests, “no 
excellence without unity in labor,’ and that “endless toil 
in collecting good, both by experiment and observation,” 
which is now giving preponderance to Aristotle’s philoso- 
phy over that of Plato, is significantly crowding Chris- 
tianity out from the impractical self-denying school of 
St. Jerome, back into its primeval socialism, or non- 
competism, in the defense of! which Jesus, Nestor, and a 
thousand others have suffered. 

Fortunately for us, the ancient trade unions were in the 
habit not only of writing their minutes and preserving 
them in their own archives, in each state where they ex- 
isted, but many of the great events were further inscribed 
either in alto, demi or basso-relievo; and many times this 
was done on marble or good blue or sand-stone, which has 
withstood all the erosions of time. 

In some places, as at the Pireus the ancient seaport of 
Athens, in the Isle of Santorin, in Rhodes and in Asia 
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Minor, the societies were very numerous. It is a well- 
known fact that during the period of the existence of 
these nations, ranging about fifty-eight years before Christ 
down to the destruction of the Alexandrian archives by 
Theophilus and St. Cyril, about A. D. 414, the laws against es 
these poor people and their organizations were almost i Sete 
whimsically severe. M. Renan says of the Roman com- 
munes, that there was still less favor here given the dis- 
inherited elasses than in other countries. During the oo 
Roman Republic, in the “affair of the Bacchanales,” 186 
years before Christ, the policy of Rome on the subject of i 
these associations had first been proclaimed.1* rae 

It was the nature of the Roman people to cleave to fra- 
ternizing organizations, and especially to those of a relig- 
ious character. This kind of association, however, was hate- 
ful to the patricians—the dispensers of the political power 
—who recognized the family and the state in actual force, 
as the correct social group. These patricians took the 
minutest precautions against allowimg the plebeians the 
scope of developing into a counter power. They had to be 
scrupulously authorized before they could become an as- 
sociation—probably by charter. They could not appoint 
a permanent president or magister sacrorum. The number 
of their members had to be limited. The meanest restric- 
tions were enacted against their accumulating too large a 
fund for their commune. Similar peevishness continued 
against the disinherited classes during the existence of the 
Roman Empire. The archives of the law contained every 
imaginable provision for the repression of their growth. 

M. Renan further asserts that the Syrians gathered into 
these societies, inoculating them with opinions which the 
patricians vainly sought to destroy. The Revue Archéolo- 
gique says that there was a “contest of opinions between 
the communes and the patricians,” which is very natural, 
since the whole gist of the former was to do away with 
competism and the system of intermediary commission men 
depended upon, by the patricians, as a principle for their 
very existence. 

The Greek societies are known, by inscriptions now in the 
Archeological Museum at Athens, to have had the follow- 
ing officers: 





/ 


14 So we find the great social wars or the rebellions of slaves, as- 
sisted by the unemployed original inhabitants, to have raged from 
about this same period. 
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1. Three presiding officers—of both sexes: (a) the presi- 
dent (prostates), male; and (b) the guardian in charge 
(proeranistria), female. They had also, (c) a president 
of finance (archeranistes). 

2. A stewardess or housewife (tamia). 

3. A manager or trustee, of whom, doubtless each era- 
mos or union had more than one (epimeletes). There are 
evidences that the functions of this important office were 
divided among the men and women of the union. 

4, The recording secretary or scribe who wrote the min- 
utes for the archives (grammateus). 

5. Lawyers (sundikot), whose exclusive business was to 
watch and defend the society and its members, individually 
as well as collectively, against the persecution of the outside 
competitive world which was always too prone to enforce 
any one of the many repressive and intolerant laws and 
measures above referred to, against them. 

6. The manager of religious rites (hieropoios). 

7. Priest, one who attended to the religious ceremonies 
or rites (tt rokeryzx). 

A glance at ancient mythology will show that a great 
many isms, creeds or denominations existed in hierarchical 
affairs; and that the power of each was nearly coequal so 
far as political and social status or respectability was con- 
cerned. All seem to have been shielded by the law of the 
land. So the communes took refuge under the favors 
of religious discipline, and are known to have been obliged 
to do so to keep themselves reconciled to their persecutors. 
By these tactics and by the smartness of their own lawyers, 
who gave their time to the labor of love, they kept the hos- 
tile and restringent clauses of the law a “dead letter,” in 
spite of the patricians and optimates. M. Renan and 
others declare that there were radical “differences of opin- 
ion” on the part of the unions all through those centuries. 
The truth is, that then, as now, their very existence was an 
organized socialistic state, though of a low order. 

We find that some of the eranoi or Greek-speaking com- 
munities worshiped, and even dedicated themselves to one 
god with its peculiar litany, some to another. Here is a 
translation from the very slab or “stone tablet” referred to 
in the command of the decree, which strangely enough, has 
survived all the ages since the beginning of the third cen- 
tury before Christ. On looking it over, who shall doubt 
that this was a great and perhaps wealthy community, in 
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every way respectable? It was dedicated to the mythical 
god, Jupiter, and chronicles the fact clearer than the 
reeusant historian could have done upon papyrus, that it 
was an honorable and responsible body, and in nowise allied 
to the bawdy erotomania that inspired the orgies of earlier 
origin and that formed the subject matter of Anacreon’s 
dithyrambies and the voluptuous bacchanalian ditties of 
Pindar. This translation is clipped verbatim from Mr. 
Henry Tompkins’ pamphlet.5> “It has been proposed: 
seeing that Menis, son of Mnistheus, of Heraclea, is full 
of good will toward the thiasotes, and of zeal for the tem- 
ple, that at present, being treasurer, appointed under the 
archontate of he has fulfilled that charge with zeal 
and honesty; that he has finished the portico and the front 
of the temple of Jupiter Lebraundos in a’manner worthy 
of the god; that he has managed the common funds with 
honesty and justice, and that to all the thiasotes he has 
been irreproachable both before and after taking office as 
treasurer; that he has not hesitated to add his own money 
toward the expenses of the temple, showing thus, in an 
evident manner the good will that he has for the thiasotes, 
and that he has fulfilled the sacerdotal office in a manner 
worthy of the god. For all these things the thiasotes 
have decreed to award a vote of thanks (eulogiwm) to 
Menis, son of Mnistheus, of Heraclea; to crown him with 
a chaplet of foliage; to consecrate, in a part of the tem- 
ple where it will be best seen, his likeness, painted on a 
piece of wood, according to law, in order to show to all 
those who wish to prove their zeal toward the temple what 
honors they may obtain, each one according to the good 
he may be able to do for the thiasotes; and to engrave 
‘this deeree on a stone tablet, and to place it in the tem- 
ple of the god.” 

We have proved in our own mind that the thiaso: whose 
members, the thiasgtes, paraded in the open streets, “dane- 
ing in honor of the gods,” were identical with the seeret 
eranot who met much oftener to enjoy their meals, con- 
vivials, discussions and social pleasures in common and to 
contrive for each other situations to work. The eranot 
were much less known,‘ though their purpose was far 
more significant.’ They met from two to four times a 





15 For the original See Rev. Aerheologique Paper by M. Wescher. 

16 Athenzxus, Deipnosophistai, VIII. ‘There are unions of brother- 
hoods of eranoi, allowed to combine by the consent of the magistrates 
of Athens, with their help, good will. and indulgence toward those that 
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month to transact business and to discuss their “differ- 
ence of opinion.” It was here that the above mentioned 
officers felt the responsibility of their functions. The 
treasurer was of so much importance that he was called 
president of finance. Doubtless the male president (pros- 
tates) was considered to outrank the female president 
(proeranistia), if indeed the aristocratic idea of ranks was 
permitted to enter the commune. The number and im- 
portance of the offices seem to have resembled thdse of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, or Knights of Labor. 
We are unable, as yet, to determine exactly what class 
of women it was who shared the communistic proletarian 
societies of Greece and the Greek-speaking inhabitants 
under trade union, laws during the power of the Greek 
philosophies, but are of opinion that they were of the two 
most respectable classes recognized by law. It is quite 
certain that their movements at Athens were watched by 
the Areopagus or court of Mars, whose jurisdiction was 
over criminal cases and public order and decency. The 
two classes were the wives of mechanics, their daughters, 
and the aulitrides who made their living by playing the 
| flute. It is almost certain that the wonderful, coexistent 
class of women known as the hetairai also participated in 
these eranoi as members. But to prove that the aule- 
trides frequented them we give a translation of a Greek 
inscription cut in marble, edged with bas reliefs. It is of 
the Roman epoch and is from the Isle of Santorin in the 
Grecian Archipelago, not far from Nio. As Santorin was 
an agricultural country they might have been mostly eul- 
tivators. No matter how repressive and intolerant the 
laws, they could not disband. It is a slab first observed 
at Athens by the archeologist M. Wescher, in which the 
eranoi fairly unveil their secrecy and come out in their 
own name. Before giving the rendering of the inscrip- 
tion, however, we beg to paint as we conceive it, a picture 
of ancient competitive life which formed the basis of 
Greek society. It ran to the extent of gambling; and the 
ethics of society may be said to have been fixed by law and 
public opinion at little higher than the gamblers’ code. ~ 
Society outside the eranot and the thiasot was a vast 
gambling hell; and tue long existence of the associations, — 
were called, sometimes the eranos, sometimes the thiasos, and by others, 


the commune or union of the brotherhood, and the union of the thia- 
sotes. ' 
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‘we can acount for in no other way than that they in their 
secret recesses possessed a charmed circle. It was the 
infinite love that emanates from the infinite difference 
marked by the gulf yawning between competitive and fra- 
ternal life.17 The poor Greek working people must have 
felt all this difference. 

Let anyone imagine himself obliged to contemplate the 
fashionable logic of a gambling den: A number of peo- 
ple sit round a table, each with his pile of gold, the sum 
of which is the stake involved. There is skill . there. 
There is also genuine talent. Brilliant aptitudes in one, 
in the choice of ecards or dice; intuition in another, to 
eatch and forestall a niggling thought and checkmate a 
winning deal; shrewdness in a third at the study of fea- 
tures and in the readmg of their inadvertent language; 
and in a fourth, tact to swoop in the sum of the aces 
against the competitors. There is no mutual adaptation 
of these natural gifts to a common good. These are the 
non-productive adornments in the “code’s” diplomacy. In 
the usages of the gambler opinion has fixed a sort of 
reckless general law that acts as each gambler’s guide; 
and to obey this law is to conform to the ethics of a code 
which is the competitor’s idea of duty. The duty of each, 
whether in the exigency of the winning, or of the losing 
game, is to behave with decency. Such are the ethies at 
the gambling stakes and each must conform. _ 

The excitement of the competitive game goes on. The 
lookers-on forget self, home and duty in their admiration 
of the contestants’ skill. Their variety of method, their 
quivering versatility, their genius, bold of one, delicate of 
another, exhilarate as they amaze. But when the one 
more skilled in gaming or more favored in fortuity, sweeps 
the stakes and stalks off in triumph with the gold of his 
helpless neighbors, there must come a reaction of feeling, 
though the rules of the gambling table require resigna- 
tion. The defeated need not try to hide discomfiture. A 
hungry wife and children, blighted hopes, baffled plans 
and chagrin, beget despair. They are the conjurers of dis- 
trust, jealousy, vengeance, hate, suicide. Even the winner 
dies in misery; for a little selfish ecstasy adds nothing 

17 Aristotle lived apparently in daily contact with these communes 
and seems to have been influenced by them. ... ‘‘Some of the com- 
munistic societies are thought to be for pleasures or enjoyment, among 


which are the thiasotes and eranists. Some are combined for the 
purpose of performing sacrifice to the gods.’ Ethics, VIII, II. 
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to the sum of a life’s possibilities and joys. He is often 
the next victim in the shifting vicissitudes of the trade. 

Now this is a fair picture of that hell which constituted 
ancient society. The household, the shambles of volup- 
tuous commerce and of deal, the judiciary and the war- 
spirit were so many sheols of licensed competism reeking 
with a virus of the gambler’s code and intolerant of this 
socialism of the poor. Unfortunately it is too exact a pic- 
ture of the maudlin present; but the present we are not 
dealing with. 

Society was a vast concern in which fashions, means 
and fine things were huckstered and raffled from hand to 
hand; and then as now, the working classes or proletariat 
were the sensitive target which every club of misguided 
genius bruised and. imbruted. 

The discovery, then, of unquestionable proof that there 
existed contemporaneously with this outside state of 
things an order of human association whose code of ethics, 
or whose accepted opinion of duty, one to another, was 
the antithesis of this; whose rule of home and labor was 
based deep in that love and mutual protection which aft- 
erwards became the doctrine of salvation as proclaimed 
by a greater teacher,!® is a triumph glorious and incaleula- 
ble to the struggling, disjointed love of the labor move- 
ment of to-day. The fragment at Athens referred to is a 
piece of blue Hymettian marble with little border work. 
The inscription is in plain Attic Greek of the Aristotelian 
epoch, and its translation from the Revue Archéologique, 
is as follows: 

“By a rulable and just administration of the common 
fund of money belonging to the community of eranistai, 
and having ever conducted himself with kindness and | 
with honesty; and as he has righteously husbanded the 
fund successively paid by the eranistai themselves, as 
well as the annual subscription, according to the law of 
the eranos; and in view of the fact that in everything 
else he still continues to show integrity to the oath which - 
he swore to the eranistai, therefore Hail Alemeon! 

“The community of the eranistai rejoice to praise 

18 Plato, Aristotle and Socrates were all deeply touched by the 
brotherly love of the innumerable eranists whose works though hum- 
ble were followed by them all. Liiders commenting, quotes Socrates 
from Xenophon, Conversationes VIII. ‘‘We are all a brotherhood 
(thiasotes) under this divinity’? (meaning the god of love). This 


passage gives strong evidence that Socrates was a member of a com- 
mune. 
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Alemeon, son of Theon, a stranger who has been natu- 
ralized—their president of finance (archeranistes) ; and do 
erown him with a chaplet of foliage because of his faith- 
fulness and good will to them. They are moreover re- 
joiced and praise the trustees (epimaletai) and also the 
hieropoioi of Jupiter the Savior, and of Hercules, and of 
the Savior of the gods. And they crown each of them 
with the wreath of honor because of their virtue and their 
lively interest in the community of the eranistai.” 

The stone is here broken, leaving us in the dark as to 
the exact date of this interesting relic. The principle, 
however, upon which this eranos was conducted, accept- 
ing the signification given this word by lexicographers 
and writers of the adverse school, was communism—means 
taxed from a common membership for. mutual support. 
This settled, we next ask: did such an experiment thrive? 
The above inscription is full of praises and rejoicing over 
its success. Then if it did succeed, and if in conjunction 
with it, it is made clear that the less secret jubilees of the 
thiasoi furnished means out of the same well-husbanded 
fund, for the sweet convivials, and the dance, to the 
famous music of the female flute-players, did not this 
“community of the eranistai” greatly augment for the 
“disinherited classes,” the means of happiness and vir- 
tue? 

These are important conjectures coming from the un- 
- written mists of the finest of the world’s ages of antiquity. 
Let the ethnologist and the paleontologist divest them- 
selves of bias, and with these new skeletons of ancient 
history remodel and reproduce an ethologic anatomy of 
these two great rivals for power—individualism and com- 
munal love. For if the desired means of happiness was 
procured through this one experiment of whose relics we 
_ have given a rendering, then it is evident by the many 
other similar inscriptions that a thousand such microcosms 
embellished the morals and gladdened the hearts of slaves 
and outcasts. 

These microcosms of a far future society must not, how- 
ever, be supposed to have been as sweeping or as pure in 
their radicalism as some that are developing at the present 
time; for it must be remembered that though the igno- 
rance of the present age is averse to the implanting of a 
system which means introversion and revolution of com- 
petitive disassociation, yet we possess at least the boon of 
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tolerance which was almost utterly denied the struggling 
poor of those times. 

According to the best information to be had regarding 

inscriptions that are resuscitating the history of the an- 
cient proletaries, the societies called the eranoi and the 
thiasot were by no means confined to the Hellenic Penin- 
sula and the Ionian and Grecian Archipelagoes. Similar 
societies are known to have existed both on the continent 
of Asia and of Africa. Mommsen, Orelli, Bockh and other 
archeologists, in their Latin works of Descriptiones Re- 
liquarum, have filled thousands of folio pages with sketches 
of all sorts of paleographs which are fac-similes of inserip- 
tions, monograms, escutcheons and many kinds of hiero- 
glyphie and anaglyphic gravery and embossing in ‘stone 
and metal. These curious things are being dug up in 
different parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, wherever an- 
cient history speaks of the domgs of men. 
' Great numbers are described that have come from. Dal- 
matia, the rivers and plains of Austria, Hungary and the 
Kranish provinces. They exist im countries once occu- 
pied by the Armenians, Phoenicians and Chaldeans; and 
as it 1s now becoming apparent that the most correct phi- 
losophies of the Alexandrians and Athenians were first 
inspired by Indians of the east, it is possible that great 
revelations are yet forthcoming from the Hindo school, 
of which the Sankhya Kapila was the inspiring oracle. 
But however this may be—whether Buddhism was, or was 
not the idiosynecrasy that germinated the ever-growing 
schism among dialecticians of all succeeding ages, it mat- 
ters little. 

One thing is certain in our mind: that the societies of 
self-help among the proletaries have uniformly followed 
the grouping, self-teaching, peripatetic method of Aristo- 
tle and Kapila, while their competitive enemies and per- 
secutors have followed the dreamy, non-practical Olym- 
pus-beclouded generalities of Plato. The communities al- 
ways worked well under Numa, Solon, Jesus and Nestor, 
but always suffered under Lycurgus, Appius Claudius, 
Cesar and Cyril. If the strange and newly unearthed 
library of Asshurbanipal, who was emperor of the Assyr- 
ians a thousand years before Christ, is ever scanned in 
a non-prejudicial spirit, its ideographs and its history of 
their systems of nomenclature, computation and collec- 
tion may be found suggestive of similar doings. 

| 
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We have already said something concerning the rules. 
and by-laws of the societies, which by the marble tablet 
whereon their records are graven, are known to have ex- 
isted. As a general thing these decrees and regulations 
are made on the stones that still honor some of the offi- 
cers. Although the evident object of each of these or- 
ganizations was to enlarge the means of happiness of the 
members by providing lberties for them through the as- 
sociative sphere of the collectivity, and may be said on 
this account to have been temporal in their objects, yet 
they all partook strongly of some religious faith ineul- 
cated at the services of the gods in the temples. ‘ 

Some writers upon the subject are convinced that they 
resembled the old semi-religious guilds of trade in Eng- 
land. They also imtimate that like the continental guilds 
for a similar object, connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church, they seem to have been under the patronage of 
a tutelary saint, and that under this tutelage they some- 
times founded industrial, commercial and maritime cor- 
porations. Sometimes they made it a specialty to aid each 
other in acquiring a profession. Our own opinion is, that 
they were a genuine type of the trade union.’® The evi- 
dences of this are many; and it is no argument against 
the position if they are found to have been religious. 

The objections will be, that they opened their sessions 
with prayer, and that they admitted women in large num- 
bers. But some of our own trade unions undergo forms 
similar to prayer and Bible readmg. As to their having 
had women as members it only proves that they were 
trade unions of a higher, more long-lived and a more suc- 
cessful development “than these of the present day; and 
this brings us to the sad reflection that with all the boast of 
modern trade unionists and all the good they are doing, 
and with all their philosophy and practical forcing of the 
true political economy upon governments, they still fail 
to equal the judgment of the trade unionists of Greece, 
who based their associations upon co-operation for peace- 
ful, rather than co-operation for aggressive self help. An- 
other resemblance to the trade unions is seen in their ex- 
treme secrecy. 

“The meetings of these pre-Christian societies opened 

19 The reasons for their being often religious and borrowing gods 


or tutelary deities are explained in our chapter on the Roman trade 
unions, q. Vv. 
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with prayer; after which came the general business. The ~ 
place at which they were held was called the synod, or 
sometimes the Synagogue, and the assembly was abso- 
lutely secret—no stranger could be admitted, and a severe 
code maintained order thereat. They were held, it ap- 
pears, in enclosed gardens surrounded with porticos, or 
piazzas or little arbors, in the middle of which the altar 
of sacrifice was erected. The officers made the candidates 
for membership submit to a sort of examination, and they 
had to certify that they were ‘holy, pious and good.’ 
There was in these little confraternities, during the two 
or three centuries that preceded the Christian era, a@ 
movement which was almost as varied as that which pro- 
duced in the middle ages so many religious orders and 
so many sub-divisions of these orders. Very many have 
been counted in the single island of Rhodes, of which 
several bear the names of their founders or of their re- 
formers. Several of these confraternities, especially that 
of Bacchus, had sublime and elevated doctrines; and en- 
deavored with a good will to give to mankind some con- 
solation. If there still remained in the Greek world any 
love, any piety, any religious morality, it was owing to 
the liberty granted to such private religious doctrines. 
The doctrines competed in some measure with the official 
religion, the decline of which became more evident day 
by day.” 20 

But it must not be inferred because the eranoi, or Greek- 
speaking unions took the name of the particular god they 
venerated, that they were exclusively religious. 

The archzologist, Hamilton, has produced fac-similies 
of inscriptions on slabs that were found on the shores of 
the Gulf of Symi. The translation of one runs thus: 

“Alexander, of Cephalonia, has been honored with the 
gift of a crown of gold, and also Nisa, his virtuous wife, 
of Cos. This honor is given by the Adoniastes, Aphro- 
diastes and the Asclepiastes. Epaphrodite and his wife, 
by wish of the Heroistes and of the Aeaciastes, have also 
been honored with a golden crown.” 

These Adoniastes, Aphrodiastes, Asclepiastes, ete., were 
eranoi, whose union was, on account of the peculiar relig- 
ious notions of the members and of the country, dedicated 
respectively to the gods Adonis, Aphrodite, Esculapia, 
etc. Another inscription taken from Ross’s Inscriptiones 

20 Tompkins, Friendly Societies of Antiquity. 
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Greques,”! is also very interesting as proof that these so- 
cieties were usually dedicated to “the popular gods of the 
mythie hierarchy of Mount Olympus. 

It is valuable as a proof of the general position assumed, 


on account of its bold mention of union and confraternity 


thus showing that it belonged to the. eranian and thiasian 
school of co-operation or trade unionism. It is from 
Rhodes, and is somewhat defaced. Here is the rendering 
as given in Mr. Tompkins’ review: “* * * erowned with 
a erown of gold by the community of Jupiter Xenos, the 
Dionysiates Cheremoniens, as well as by the Panatheniastes 
and the * * * * * * crowned with a crown of gold by the 
Soteriastes (worshipers of the Soter, or Messiah, the confra- 
ternity of Jupiter Xenos, and that of Minerva Lindienne, 
followers of Caius, crowned with a crown of foliage by the 
community of Jupiter Atabyrien and the Agathodaemoni- 
astes Philoniens, as well as by the community of Diony- 
slastes Cheremoniens and by that of Apollo.” 

This date “in the year 178” is supposed to mean the 


178th year of the existence of this union. Here we have, ~ 


in the midst of the lady members of this old and probably 
rich and respectable eranos, or union and at the public 
feast or monthly sociable in the enclosed garden that always 
distinguished the open thiasoi from the secret business 
meeting of the eranoi, a flute-player; in all probability one 
of the famous auletrides whose charms are celebrated by 
Alciphron, Athenzus and Theopompus; and of whom a 
writer in his work on prostitution, unconsciously intimates 
that they were abandons 2? and would doubtless construe it 
so as to make this feast no nobler than the callipygian 
games, which though unfrequented by men must have been, 
of course, “scandalous.” May not anything be scandalous 
when regarded in a censorious and uncharitable light. But 
this feast of the Communists described was nothing of the 
sort. 

This invaluable memento is in good care and preservation 
in the museum at Athens. On the bas-relief are these sug- 
gestive figures: A god and a goddess in an enclosed 
garden. It is Cybele the Phrygian goddess who sits with 
her head crowned. In front of her crouches a lion. The 
god is Apollo in a flowing robe and in a standing attitude. 
He has a salver (patera) in one hand and a lyre in the 


21 Researches in Asia Minor. 
22 Singers, History of Prostitution, p. 46. 
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other. There is a priestess or proeanistria standing, and a 
musician or auletrid is playing the flute.2* A lamb for the 
feast is in the arms of a young man. Under this is the 
inscription of which the following is the translation: 
“Stratonice, daughter of Meneerates, is crowned by the 
members, men and women, of this thiasos. In the year 178 
she (Stratonice) was female president of the elub (proeran- 
istria.), a crown of foliage is decreed her and a marble tablet 
ornamented with banderoles to honor her public proclama- 
tion in the assembly of Jupiter in honor of her virtue.” 
It 1s not only interesting but extremely useful as an ex- 
ample for the guidance of future society, that we be made 


acquainted with some of the inner and unrecorded life of - 


antiquity. The same turbulent warlike millions swarmed 
the cities and thoroughfares then,.as now. The same unor- 
ganized and inequitable methods of production and appor- 
tionment. The same egoism and sacrifice of neighbor for 
agerandizement of self, and the same intolerance and big- 
otry in prevailing faiths that inspire the eompeting Mus- 
covite Russians against the Rural Solidarities, the Men- 
nonites and the Dutchobors to-day—the same selfishness 
that makes man hate man, and church hate church wherever 
we go. In this prodigious whirlpool of self-serving nega- 
tiveness and ignorance—the painful, tiresome desert 


through which all proletarian humanity plods, it is gratify- | 


ing. to discover that a great counter element once existed 
with organizations based upon that community of equal 
interests which is fundamentally revolutionizing the poli- 
cies of our own brilliant, but depraved and selfish een- 
tury. 

The specimen adduced was a festival of an eranos—it 
was the thiasos itself, and a glance at Liddell will satisfy 
the skeptic that it was a society of poor, persecuted people, 
who agreed to assess each other in common for their daily 
food and their monthly convivials; and the proof that 
these poor girls were sometimes members greatly intensifies 
the interest in them. Besides, it is a known fact that 
among these musical trades unionists were some of the 
most beautiful and intelligent people the world ever pro- 
duced. It was not considered prostitution in those days to 
do what they did. The stern philosopher Zeno, hero of 


28 See also Tafel II. Liiders, Die Dionysischem Kiinstler. Ex- 
planation of the plates, S. 10-11. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE ANCIENT BANNER 


INCALCULABLY AGED FLAG OF LABOR 


TuE Orb, Old Crimson Ensign—An Emblem of Peace and Good 
Will to Man—Strange Power of Human Habit—Descent 
of the Red Banner through Primitive Culture—White and 
Azure the Colors of Mythical Angels, Grandees and Aris- 
tocrats—Colors for the Lowly without Family, Souls or 
other Seraphic Attributes—How the Red Vexillum was 
Stolen from Labor—Tricks which Compromised Peace 
Tenets of the Flag—The Flag at the Dawn of Labor’s 
Power—Testimony of Polybius—Of Livy—Of Plutarch— 
Causes of Working People’s Affection for Red—The Em- 
blem of Health and the Fruits of Toil—Ceres and Minerva 
their Protectresses and Mother-Goddesses Wore the Flam- 
ing Red—Emblem of Strength and Vitality—Archzology 
in Proof—Their Color First Borrowed from Crimson Sun- 
Beams—More Light and less Darkness—White and Pale 
Hues for the Priests—Origin of the Word “FLAG”’—It is 
the Word-Root of “Flame” a Red Color—Proofs Quoted— 
Medieval Banner in France and England—The Red of All 
Modern Flags Borrowed from that of the Ancient Unions 
—Disgraceful Ignorance of Modern Prejudice and Censure. 


THE typical color of the great non-laboring classes in 
ancient times was white and azure blue; while that of the 
strictly laboring element was red. This phenomenon has 
come down to us by the power of habit, from high an- 
tiquity.? 


1 Consult Tylor, Primitive Oulture,’ (Vol. I, pp. 70 sq. N. Y., 1888, 
Survival), for illustrations on the power of habit: “The saying that 
marriages in May are unlucky—believed so 18 centuries ago and more, 
see Ovid, Fastus, V.—survives to this day in England, a striking ex- 
ample how an idea, the meaning of which has perished for ages, May 
continue to exist simply because it has existed. There are thousands 
of cases of this kind which have become, so to speak, landmarks in 
the course of culture.” This author hereupon cites many instances 
showing the extreme age of our paltriest habits, some of which are 
really astonishing. One of the most striking instances which might 
have been enumerated by Mr. Tylor, along with the many that he here 
adduces, is the red banner, which for antiquity and pith of antecedent 
meaning has perhaps no rival ae oe tale of primitive culture. We 
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White, in heathen mythology, was thought to be emblem- 
- atical of degree. It was the color used by the gens fam- 

ilies and by the priesthood. Very often a beautiful azure 
of various shades accompanied the pure white. Following 
this habit of the optimates and their hierarchy, we still 
imagine white to be the color of the robes of angels, and 
still make it a holy color.2 All people, ancient or modern, 
having a history and a priesthood with concomitant crafts, 
have regarded white as the adumbration of holiness, of 
purity, of aristocracy. It is the color which befits itself to 
superstition and to property; therefore the gens or the 
gentle, who do not work, who are unsoiled, who eat up the 
products of labor, who robe themselves in white and ascend 
throne, see, chancel, pulpit or patriarchal seat, and who talk 
of their “subjects” whom they spurn and absorb, are of all 
others most certain to flaunt the robes of white and azure 
and shining purple. These colors date from a dim era 
of antiquity, and like the etymon they were self-suggestive 
as the antitheses of sweat and toil and grime. They em- 
bellished and decked the bodies of the “washed,” and could 
not go hand in hand with creatures smoked and smeared 
at the furnace and the anvil. Hence a contempt of labor.® 
The idea of Plato which he copied from the Pagan religion 
and which Christianity unfortunately afterwards copied 
from him, under the name of Neo-Platonism was that of 
white robes, white wings, white banners—a mysterious 
power in the clouds, a home at Mount Olympus, and the 
vaulted dome of heaven—and myriads of slaves and menials 
in red, brown, dun and murk who were to plod without 
souls, liberties, honors or rewards, in the degrading service 
of keeping them white, clean-washed and fat. The idea 
of Aristotle, the practical, was, that labor itself was pure, 
worthy, and the only thing which could possibly lead men 


have another remark illustrative of the power of habit and one which 
may be regarded as curious and far-fetched, made by Rogers, Social 
Life in Scotland, Vol. I, p. 6, in speaking of the giants and cave- 
dwellers of the stone period: ‘‘In popular superstition there still lin- 
ger memories of the Neolithic age.” This is really wonderful. 

2 Revelations, vii, 9, 14. So idem, xix, 8: ‘‘And to her was granted* 
that she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white, for the fine 
linen is the righteousness of saints.’”’ So again xix, 14, ‘‘And the 
armies which were in heaven followed him upon white horses, clothed 
in fine linen, white and clean.” « 

8 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, tr. Hiiffer, p. 
485, speaking of the ancients says: ‘The usual color of the dress was 
originally white (for the toga this was prescribed by law), only poor 
people, slaves and freedmen, wore dress of the natural brown or black 
colors.” Red, a “color,” was always considered finer than brown or 
black, though all were labor colors. 
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to knowledge and good; yet even his great mind could not 
at that early day discern a method of ridding the wor!d 
of slaves, although Socrates, a member of a commune that 
waved the red banner, had told them that manual labor was 
a virtue.* 

Again, white was the color of the ancient aristocratic flag 
or military banner, both of the Romans and Greeks. This 
is distinetly told to us in an elaborate description of all the 
phases of the subject, by Polybius® who wrote just at the 
time when the greater slave rebellions were beginning 
fiercely to rage. 

As long as the ancient military ranks remained undefiled 
by the presence of slaves and freedmen, or persons of lowly 
condition, the semeion or vexillum, that is, the flags and 
banners were white, azure and gray. But we find that 
curiously enough, the red vexillwum comes temptingly imto 
the Roman tent at the very time when the workingmen be- 
gan to assume military and political importance. It was 
evidently introduced as a means for inspiring this class of 
soldiers to desperate acts of valor; ® because the red banner 
of the communes was so sacred to them that they would 
recklessly cast their lives into the jaws of death in the act 
of recapturing it from an enemy. Multitudes of instances 
are on record proving that the Roman generals cunningly 
managed to toss the vexillum or red banner, in some surrep- 
titious manner over into the enemy’s camp at a moment of 
onset, thereby enthusing the soldiers with a reckless oblivion 
of danger, as they crushed into it in desperate haste and de- 
termination to seize from the polluted fingers of the bar- 
barian their endeared and cherished flag." 


4¥For more on this great man’s philosophy, see chapters iv, on the 
Hleusinian Mysteries, and xxiv, on the Plans of the Ancient Benefac- 
tors. 

5 Polybius Megal, Historia, VII, c. 39, pp. 676-677, ed. Gronovii, 
Amstelodami, 1670: ‘Of late, in order to make the arrangements easy, 
all the “between-distances are designated, and so well learned as to be 
in familiar use. So the custom is to drive down the staff of the ban- 
ners (vexilla). One of them, and in fact the first one, must be put 
at the place where the general’s tent stands; another is fixed at one 
side and the third at a central point between the lines toward which 
the tribunes march. A fourth is put in a position at which the 
legions are to be stationed. Then certain other flags which are red, 
although the consul’s banner is white, are placed as follows: Among 
these red flags some are placed on the side opposite the preetorian 
guards. Sometimes they are fixed to naked spears or lances driven 
into the ground, the banners being frequently of more than one color.” 

6In earlier times the plebeian class were refused admission to 
armies as soldiers solely on the ground that military work is aristo- 
cratic. They finally overcame this prejudice to some extent. 

7 Plutarch, Paulus Aimilius. ‘‘The Romans who engaged the pha- 
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The curiosity of the reader may by he time be aroused © 


to understand what may have been the cause of this strange 
affection. We shall attempt to bring out, so far as authen- 
tie evidence can be had, the facts lying at the bottom of the 
ineffaceable love in the strictly proletarian class, for the 
beautiful and incomputably aged red banner; and in doing 
so, we may help the inquirer in the effort to discern the 
causes of this emblem having so successfully breasted the 
storms of adversity and time and come down to us em- 
balmed in the same love and veneration that shrouded and 


phe ae : 


shielded it in deep antiquity, when it knew and comforted , 


men only as poor and lowly slaves. 

In the heathen mythology two great and celebrated deities 
presided over labor—Minerva and Ceres. The Greek names 
of these celebrated and much adored mythic deities were 
Demeter for Ceres, goddess of agriculture and fruitfulness 
of the earth, and Athena for Minerva, goddess of manual 
labor and protectress of working women and working men. 
These two great deities wore flaming red.® 

Bacchus of the Romans and Dionysus were the same 
myths with Ceres and Athena; that is, they seem to have 
personified in the male what these goddesses did in the 
female; and their vesture, hke that of the goddesses, was 
flaming red. So Apollo, who was none other than the sun, 
was allied to them in functions. The reason of this is, that 
both genders of these imaginary beings represented the an- 


lanx, being unable to break it. Salius, a Pelignian officer snatched the 
ensign of the company, and threw it among the enemy. Hereupon the 
Pelignians, rushed forward to recover it, for the Italians look upon 
it as a great crime and disgrace to abandon their standard. A dread- 
ful conflict and slaughter on both sides ensued.’ Casar, De Bello 
Gallico, often speaks of incidents of this kind. 

8 The state robe of Athena was generally of a flaming red. Abun- 
dance of evidence also shows the colors of these two patrons of labor 
to. have been red. Red was also the color of Proserpine, the daughter 
of Demeter or Ceres: This was not confined to Greece and Rome. 
The same myths wore red in Asia, Africa and even in Britain. See 
Hughes, Hore Britannice, Vol. I, p. 294, Lond. 1818: “The Brit- 
ish Ked or Ceridwen, is in many respects the same character as the 
Ceres of the Greek ‘mythology and the Isis of the Egyptians. 
“She was arrayed in a vesture of flaming silk; a strong wreath of 
ruddy gold was about the neck, wherein was set a precious pearl, 
and rows of coral; yellower was her hair than the blossoms of the 
broom; her skin was whiter than the foam of the wave; her hands 
and fingers were fairer than the opening buds of the water-lily, amid 
the small ripplings of the fountain of waters; or the sight of the 
hawk after mewing, or the sight of the falcon of three mews; no 
brighter eyes than hers were seen; whiter was her bosom than the 
breast of the fair swan; redder her cheeks than the rose of the 
mountain; whoever saw her was filled with love; four white trefoils 
were seen to rise in her way wherever she came, and therefore was 
she named Olwen or the fair lady.’ \ 
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cient sun-worship. The brilliant, flaming light of the sun is 
thought to have been the first object of awe and wonder be- 
fore which primitive man bowed himself down in adoration. 
It was the great and magnificent orb of day that in spring 
warmed the first sprigs of vegetable life. To the grand 
monarch of the day, the ancient laboring man first gave 
homage for light and heat which caused the fruits of his 
planting to grow and ripen. As this wondrous being, al- 
ways believed to be alive and rational, immense in bulk, 
exquisite in beauty, radiant with heat and life, rose out of 
the sea and skimmed over their heads, he shed forth his 
crimson flames upon their labor and his color was likened 
to the fluid that coursed in their veins. The Dionysus thus 
became the protective principle for the Greek-speaking and 
the Bacchus. for the Latin-speaking world, on which the vast 
system of labor organizations we have described was 
founded, cultivated and perpetuated for thousands of years; 
and their natural color was red, or color refined. 

This accounts for the high-born or optimate class repre- 
sented in the priesthood, the military, the non-laboring ele- 
ment—in other words, the pretended pure, clean-washed and 
unsoiled—having a contempt for color and for labor that 
soiled; and it also accounts for all the low-born, répresented 
in occupations of agriculture and mechanics like the labor- 
ing element, or the tainted, tarnished, sweat-begrimed, hav- 
ing a natural love of color, whose highest type is red. 

It was a thing most natural that the emblems of Ceres 
should be of a red color. She was of herself a majesty of 
no inferior sort. The products of her care were wheat and 
other grain, the supply of which from the earth, furnished 
the red blood always known to be the animating and 
strength-giving fluid of life; although the exact action of 
blood from heart to lungs and thence through arteries, 
and its return through veins was a more recent discovery. 
It is thus very natural that we should find among the organi- 
zations which chose Ceres as their patron divinity, the 
strictest adherence to her coat of arms and her emblems and 
escutcheons, the same colors that she was known to prefer. 

Accordingly the inscriptions contain representations of 
the ancient banner, so well known to have been carried at 
the innocent and legalized parades of the thiasotes and or- 
giastes in Greece, Palestine, Asia Minor and the islands, and 
by the sodales and collegia in almost every town, little or 
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large, in Italy.® Even at Carthage and all along the coast 
of North Africa remains of these organizations are being 
found. 

A powerful natural reason for their preferring this color 
was probably its beauty. The color red is known in optics 
to be the first one on the list. » Then come orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo and violet.1° White is not a color. 
Azure is a hue. Red of a brilliant hue may be seen at a 
greater distance than any other color and it is of all gifts 
of nature one of the most beautiful and inspiring. Many 
have dubbed Ceres the tutelary patroness of the United 
States.1t. The flag adopted by the American Union is, 
scientifically considered, a very perfect one; the metaphori- 
cal meaning of the red which is placed in the stripes, being 
the same as that involved in the ancient, which has a won- 
derful history in the past of labor. If the modern republic 
has any divinity at all, it is Ceres, Rhea, Cybele, Isis, the 
protectress of the farmers; and Minerva, the guardian of 
mechanics and inventions. The red means the stripes; not 
the revengeful, bloody red with the present meaning 
trumped up against it in some willfully ignorant minds, 
covering with obloquy which present society, unable to dis- 
abuse itself of the ancient grudge and contempt of labor, 
still uses against the red flag, but the exact reverse—the 
stripes represent the blows which labor in her great con- 
flict to free herself from enslavement, poverty and oppres- 
sion, has received upon her back from the lash of aristoc- 
racy and brutal foree. Unwittingly, perhaps, the United 
States adopted these stripes as a component part of its 
beautiful and suggestive national banner; and this act was 
a strictly scientific one; for it exactly conforms with the 
ancient symbol red, enormously used by Roman and Greek 
organizations expressive and significant of the scourge, the 

9 Consult chapter xxi, supra, also Liiders, Die Dionysischen Kiinst- 
ler; Encyclopédie Tech. 

10 The Encyclopedia Britannica, in an ‘exhaustive article on Light, 
(Vol. XIV, p. 582), reduces the primitive colors to three—red, green 
and violet. This makes red to be the monarch of colors, as the oak 
is the monarch of trees, the lion the monarch of quadrupeds, or 
man the monarch of mortals. A respectable authority for modern 
colors, the HLncyclopedie Technologique. Tome, I, Art. Couleur, init, 
says: ‘These rudimental colors are the red, the orange, the yellow, 
the blue, the indigo and the violet.” Here also the red _is the first 
mentioned of all colors. The Hncyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VII, p. 
495, says: “‘the red holds the highest position among all dyed colors.’’ 


11 Oarnegie, Triwmphant Democracy, p. 180. ‘‘Ceres the prime div- 
inity of the United States.” 
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stripes and the lines of blood which streaked the naked 
backs of the poor and lowly of ancient labor.* 

We now proceed to give a history of the red emblem as 
used against labor by the rich and strong, (for the seeming 
purpose of making capital out of the reverence and affec- 
tion always clinging in the organizations), which from more 
ancient times they had inherited as the chosen color of their 
divinities, Ceres, Minerva, Saturn and perhaps Apollo. ; 

Tn the first place it is necessary to enter into an analysis - 
of the word “flag.” A glance at a Latin dictionary will 
explain that flag “is the root of the word “flamma” a cir- 
cumstanee altogether extraordinary. Andrews, for instance, 
defines flamma as follows: ‘“Flamma, x. (archaic genitive 
singular flammai, used by Lucretius, I. 726; 899; V. 1088) 
feminine (flagma from FLAG; whence flagro and flagito, 
Greek phlegma, from phlégo). A blazing fire, blaze, 
flame.” ~ : 

This is an aged word and has its real origin in the red 
beams of the sun’ which almost all men in primitive ages 
adored under the religion of the sun-worshipers. Without 
the slightest doubt this original flag was one of the names 
of the ancient banner which was red. Because it. was red 
and carried by the secret organizations on which the ruling 
minority cast a taint, it never attained to enough popularity 
- to be used by ancient writers, and consequently failed to 
come down to us in form of an emblem, or with the signifi- 
cance of a banner or flag, although it never lost its original 
meaning; and its many variations of form appear in history 
times without number. The innocent original changed in 
time to a multitude of instruments of torture. It got to be 
flagitium, a shameful act, then flagrum a whip, and as 
such was stuck in bundles (fasces), along with an axe and 
carried in threatening pomp by the august pretors to 
scourge slaves with. How could the old red flag differ- 
entiate into a whip? 

It was simply the work of hate and prejudice. The or- 
ganizations would never give up their red banners; they are 

12 Slaves and freedmen sometimes composed a part of the forces of 
armies in the time of Polybius. This author who wrote as early as 
B. ©. 145, describes the arrangement in the camps, of both slaves 
and freedmen, as well as their duties: ‘To finish the arrangements 
of the camp, tribunes find it necessary to exact an oath from all, 
whether freedmen or slaves, and this is done in the following manner: 
‘You solemnly swear that you will not steal pay thing from the camp; 


and moreover, if any one finds anything, that he will bring the same 
to the general.’” Polybius, Historia, VI, 31, inti. 
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carrying them still by the power of habit, although the be- 
lief in the power of the once omnipotent Ceres and Minerva 
has long sinée faded from the earth.1* The prejudice 
against their banner and the innumerable communes was 
based upon their supposed meanness, which is also fast 
being outgrown. This prejudice was also heightened 14 by 
the fact that the organizations grew powerful, sometimes 
rich and influential, always preaching a cult opposed to the 
despotism of capital and often and especially in Italy, as 
we have seen, becoming a potent factor in polities, which 
was a crime against the aristocracy of ownership and mili- 
tary and political power held by the great gens families 
and their slave-based religion. 

It is thus plainly seen that in ancient days, the red ban- 
ner was an emblem among the labor societies, of blood- 
making, uot of blood-letting; while among the grandees it 
was emblematical of blood-spilling and torture; never indi- 
cative of building up, either the human body or the body 
politic. The system upon which the ancient aristocracy 
rested was cruelly and ferociously competitive and its pro- 
duct was slavery while its instruments of creating as well as 
perpetuating this thankless institution were legalized lascivi- 
ousness of its lords, and whips and scourges dyed red in the 
blood of laborers whose backs streaked with crimson which 
flowed from the furrows made by thongs, that their own 

greatness and their victims’ littleness might be more widely 
- eontrasted.1® 

Let us now turn to the working people and their flag. 
In the first place the primitive mind of man conceives a 
fondness for flaming colors, and red, which is the champion 
of tints, attracted their delight by its beauty. One may 
stretch the imagination to conceive that this fact originated 
its adoption by his protecting divinities; for he would nat- 
urally incline to fix their favorite colors in harmony with his 
own tastes or fancies. We have as a result of the natural 
and innocent faney of primitive mind for this beautiful 
ground-color, all the lowly estate of antiquity, fixing their 

18 See Bouillet, Histoire des Communités des Arts et des Métiers de 
VAuvergne, passim. Text and plates, representing the ‘‘banniéres’’ as 
were used in middle ages. 

14 Juvenal, Satires. 

15 Lycurgus, whose slave system in Lacedemon we have described, 
laid down a rule by which slaves were whipped at night without hav- 
ing committed an offense after having worked all day. This punish- 
ment was to humiliate them for submissiveness next day. They must 
also crouch lest should they stand erect they be compared with men. 
See Plutarch Lycurgus. 
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institutions in blazoned red and nailing virtue, peace, social- 
ism, poverty and resignation, to their unobtrusive banner— 
a brilliant red. We find them, too, irrevocable in the belief 
that God, dressed in the erimson glories of the sun and in 
awful justice, threw light and warmth and glory upon the 
crops of their sowing and the mechanical products of their 
handicraft; while the power of habit—that second law of 
perpetuation of being—has transmitted, even to this day, 
an ineffaceable love in the poor, for those endeared and 
cherished emblems.1¢ 

The celebrated red himation *" and chiton were for a long 
time the principal article of clothing. The dancing girls 
and fiute-players wore them during the voluptuous age of 
Athens. They were worn at the feasts of Dionysus by the 
communists of the thiasot. Of this we have the positive 
evidence of numerous inscriptions, some of which, although 
engraved on stone, are very good pictures of the feasters re- 
turning from their march through the streets. + 

At Rome this love of the red banner among the plebeians 
was often turned to profit by the rich. After the overthrow 
of the Roman kings (B. C. 510), two officers little less in 
power than the kings themselves, were installed as supreme 
rulers in their place. These were the consuls. A great 
growth of the power of the laboring element, as we have 
shown in preceding chapters on Trade Unions, very gradu- 
ally came into the world; and this new force immediately 
began to make incursions upon and against the consular 
authority. The red flag is involved in this quarrel. It had 
been the kings who upheld the unions; the consuls, who 

16 Examples proving red to have been the primeval color among the 
servant class are being constantly discovered in the inscriptions. Dr. 
Schliemann, in Jiryns, pp. 303-307, gives Prof. Fabricius’ descriptions 
of the “mighty bull,” recently discovered in a wall-painting of that pre- 
Homerie city. The animal, mostly red, is leaping and bounding at the 
games, while an acrobat upon his back is girding him in the danger- 
ous scene. These actors, always of the slave race (see chap. xvii, 
Amusements of Antiquity, pp. 361-374), were tugging and sweating 
without pay, for masters, a thousand years before Christ. This scene 
is represented in Plate XIII, while fig. 142 gives another proof of the 
remarkable proclivity in days before Homer, for red. ‘Whilst the 
ee broad stripe is red, the ground of the ornament shows a bright 
red colour; the two strokes of the scale-like ornament are black, the 
little circles and lines within the scales, white. Very noteworthy is the 
simultaneous occurrence of two different shades of the red color.” 

17 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 160, sqa. 
These garments are here minutely described. “Men also appear in 
these pictures with the cherry coloured chlamys and the red himation.” 
But we remark that the same authors assure us in both their descrip- 
tions of the Greeks, and of the Romans, that colors were only for the 


common people. In course of time the himativn, originally white and 
worn by the rich, became popular and took on the plebeian hue. 
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from the very first, endeavored to suppress. them. These 
magnates were the natural enemies of the working class; the 
kings their natural friends. This seeming phenomenon is 
a suggestive fact of history. The kings wanted and recog- 
nized their systematic, organized labor; the consuls, who 
where sure to be rich grandees of blood and family, were 
jealous as well as afraid of this new and growing power 
which the mild and favorable laws of the kings had made it 
possible for labor to develop under. 

This was the origin of the greatest intestine contest 
Rome ever had. It was a death-grapple of lordship with 
labor, in which consular power aped the banner and color 
of communes,!* and even bent all energy to involve Rome in 
great wars of conquest for the express object of wriggling 
out of the terrible plebeian grip.” 

The patrician consuls fought the hated workingmen, ac- 
cording to Livy, with such an unabating determination for 
about five years (B. C. 375-370), as to cause a solitudo mag- 
istratwum 7° or vacancy, in which there occurred what is now 
called an interregnum—neither the lords nor the people, 
holding the helm of power. This was under the plebeian, 
Licinus Stolo, author of the agrarian law, the most re- 
nowned statute of antiquity—a germ of the same contention 
which cost the Graecchi, Blossius and Clodius their lives, as 
champions for the poor in the memorable agrarian and labor 

18 See Pncyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, Stoddart, Phil. Vol. 


VI, p. 279, describing the consuls: ‘A cloak with a scarlet border 
and an ivory staff were badges of their office.’ For more than 600 


years thereafter the scarlet which darkened into purple became a state, 


color. The consuls stole the red vexillum by a similar species of trick, 
from the communes—a blasphemy against the ancient peace-color of 
Ceres and Minerva the protecting divinities of laborers and the fruits 
of labor. The following modern criticism admits this: If the consuls 
“wished to subdue any outbreak of the plebeians, they feigned that 
some powerful enemy was marching against the city, and thus suc- 
ceeded in obtaining extraordinary powers.’ WHncyclopedia Britannica, 
Vol. VI, p. 280. 7 

19 Speaking of those patrician consuls, the same author’ in idem, 
column 2, says: ‘‘Having once begun the struggle (against the ple- 
beians), however, they maintained it for the space of 80 years,with 
a@ spirit and resolution which made even a foreign war desirable as a 
relief from internal contests.” 


20 Livy, VI, 35, fin. ‘Nor could the angry and threatening aspect 


of things be assuaged. There was no election except for members of 
the board of public works and for tribunes of the common people. 
Licinius and Sextius were re-elected tribunes and it was impossible to 
fill the aristocratic chair of consul; so that there was an interregnum 
during a period of five years; for as the plebeian party succeeded in 
restoring the two tribunes, these broke up the election of military tri- 
bunes or commanders, and thus held the city for five years.’’ Such 
was the tremendous power of the outcast element that Rome lost her 
aristocratic hold for 5 whole years. 
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turmoils, and finally brought Rome, with her Cicero and 
Cesar to an ignominious end, because she purloined the egis 
of laborers on whom she glutted herself while maintaining 
slavery as a fundament of her religion and government. 

In this aristocratic consular arrangement, next after the 
consuls themselves, were many pretors, lieutenants of the 
consuls and lord mayors of the provincial cities. These 
with the Romans were also generally the grandees who dis- 
pensed military force.21 “The insignia of the preetor were 
those common to the higher Roman magistrates—the pur- 
ple-edged robe (toga praetexta), and the.ivory chair (sella 
curulis). In Rome he was attended by two lictors, in the 
provinces by six.” The cwrules or ivory sedans, were from 
the state four and six horse chariots and represent extraor-. 
dinary power. 

An example of the power exercised by the pretor over 
the poor slave, is given by us in another page, where a 
brave man in Sicily, for killing a dangerous wild boar, so 
excited his lordship’s jealousy, that, taking advantage of 
an ancient law prohibiting persons of lowly birth from the 
use of the javelin, he ordered the trembling man to be 
crucified upon the spot. These pretors made use of the 
red color of labor for the brutal purposes of war, and it 
looks seriously as though this was a sort of cunning ruse 
or dodge, played upon the eredulous, whereby to curry 
favor with the already powerfully organized forces of | 
labor. 

Next after the consuls and pretors in the military pag- 
eant came the lictors. They wore the blue and azure 
cloak when in the field, which was the sagum caeruleum, 
epithet of death, darkness, night. In this garb the lic- 
tor’s fierce military characteristics were personified. As the 
grand magistrate’s attendant, he strutted at the pageant 
in line of march, with a bundle of rods in his hand and 
held on ‘high the formidable axe of execution, that the 
people might understand the presence of a sublime power 
and bow their heads in respect. If a criminal or malefactor 
was caught, his duty was to whip him with the scourges 
and cleave his head from his body with the axe.?? 

21 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XIX, p. 675. 

22 Livy, I, 26. ‘“Horatius had an unmarried sister, in love with, 
and engaged to, one of the three Curiatii (antagonists whom he killed). 
When he observed her in front of the gate of Capua, in tears and 
rending her hair knowing by the military cloak over his shoulder 


that it was her dead lover he became aroused by her weeping, being 
worse aggravated by the congratulation of the public at his moment 


a 
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But when there was peace and while they were in Rome, 
the lictots wore the toga, purple or purple-bordered, be- 
cause the lictors must be of high-born stock; although the 
toga of the unions was red, brown or dark red. It cor- 
responded in Italy to the himation in Greece; and was the 
color of the lowly class everywhere, representing peace, not 
war,** as seen in any Latin dictionary. This remarkable 
facet reveals itself more and more plainly as the arguments 
and material evidences upon which it is based, receive in- 
vestigation. Full attention to the ancient communal inscrip- 
tions has not yet been given, partly on account of the fact 
that colors do not often survive even where they were 
painted on the tablets; but principally, because ensigns and 
emblems whose colors, being sacred were at all times uni- 
versally conceded were never painted at all, but. simply 
engraved on the stone or casting in the natural color of 
the material on which they were cut. But it must be borne 
in mind that the lictors who were required to be of the opti- 
mate class, wore only a purple-red, not the labor-red. This 
was a mixture of the genuine with the azure (ceruleus) or 
the white. 

Thus color in ancient days, socially speaking, was a line 
of demarcation separating optimates from plebeians.?* 
of victory. These awakened the ferocity of the young man’s soul. 
Drawing his sword and at the same time shouting, he stabbed the girl 
through the body, crying: ‘Hence with your love! Get you gone to 
your lover! Go down with the dead men into oblivion! Be done 


with life and forget the land of your fathers! Hello, hangman! bind 
together the hands which but now were in arms against the power of 


the Roman people!’’’ The same ferocious order was given the lictor 
by the father of Manlius, (Livy, X, liber VIII, cap. 7): ‘‘I, lictor 
deliga ad palum.’”’ A consul, pretor or other superior officer had 


the right to order a lictor to perform any execution. The words of 
the (ced of Manlius were: ‘“‘Heigh there, executioner, tie him to the 
post!’ 

23 See note—supra, on the red himation. 

24 See Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 485-6: 
“The usual colour of the dress was originally white (for the toga 
this was required by law): only poor people, slaves and freedmen 
wore dresses of the natural brown or black colour of the wool.” ‘‘In 
imperial times, however, even men adopted dresses of scarlet, etc.” 
... “The bride wore a reddish violet stola, adorned with an embroid- 
ered instita of darker hue.’ ‘These are the poorer class, as they seem 
to come under the general remark quoted, viz.: that only poor people, 
slaves and freedmen wore colors. Then (page 486), occurs this re- 
mark: “The outside of Perseus’ dress is reddish brown, the inside 
white,’ as if to coax with the great rising element, while taking care 
to keep ‘‘pure’’ within, in deference to this fabulous royal potentate, 
son of the great c#rulean Zeus. Speaking of the toga of Italy, or the 
himation of Greece, the same authors, p. 486, remark that ‘Looked 
at straight, the blood-red dress thus prepared had a blackish tint; 
looked at from underneath, it showed a bright red color.’’ Thus the 
toya no matter by whom worn, was red when it represented peace— 
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We have thus shown how in war the sagum and the vexil- 
lum in its original tints, were white, cerulean or azure 
and blue, in the field of war,?® while the peace toga which 
was red and the vexillum when seen among the com- 
munes, were of a brilliant crimson. So also we have ex- 
plained somewhat the manner in which in later ages of 
the republic the phenomenal love and reverence of the 
lowly class, so soon as they exhibited a political and mili- 
tary weight was taken advantage of and even adopted in 
sham in the Roman camp, seemingly to curry favor with 
this rising class. It now remains to further proceed in 
explanation of the Roman military pageant. 

The next officers in rank after the lictor were sometimes 
the equites or knights on horseback; and their military 
pomp, when preceded by consuls, pretors and their lictors, 
as the latter bore aloft their pretorian bundles of whips 
and their hatchets and axes when going out of the gates 
to war, or returning in triumph from it, was a spectacle 
_ anything but flattering to the poor, to whose backs and 
necks the scourges and the axes were too often applied. 

Another powerful argument substantiating the preva- 
lence of red as an adopted color of the gods of industry, 
where peace and not war was intended, is seen in the typi- 
cal goddess Pomona, another name perhaps for Ceres or 
Demeter, Isis, Cybele and other guardians of agricultural 
labor. She presided over the orchard fruits and the gar- 
dens, and her emblem, symbol or sign was a flaming 
red. This old Roman divinity had charge of fruit- 
orchards. In the deep forests she was adored by satyrs 
and other sylvan fairies.2¢ 

Pomona stands out as ‘an excellent corroboration to the 
argument that from the most ancient conceivable times 
a fact which remains good for all antiquity; while the regular war- 
colors were azure and blue or white and azure-blue. So again idem, 
p. 168, speaking of the Greek robes and other articles of apparel, and 
the pictures whence the information is taken, says: ‘Men also appear 
in these pictures, with the cherry-coloured chlamys and the red hima- 
tion; and speaking of the Mitra or ancient turban, used also sometimes 
as a zone-belt, which was red, the same authors add: The Oriental 
turban is undoubtedly a remnant of this custom.” Here again we 
have an example of the power of habit, to transmit itself through 
indefinite periods of time. In another phrase, idem, p. 168, speak- 
ing of the plebeian class, is the expression: ‘The original colors, al- 
though (particularly the reds) slightly altered by the burning process, 
may still be distinctly recognized.” 

25 Cicero, In Pisonem, 23: ‘The little toga was put on the lictor 
near the city gate and when he took it he cast off his saga and went 


again into the service of the consul.” 
26 Ovid Metumorphoses, XIV, 623 seq. 
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red was the typical color for the symbols, emblems or ban- 
ners of the strictly working people and shows furthermore, 
that to carry out the original idea of Pomona, a priest 
or priestess of a Pomona of to-day must be attired in a 
flaming red and must not represent strife; as her function 
is that of peace.” It was even forbidden on high penalty 
that her attendant servant or priest should look upon an 
army; strife bemg to her a terrible sm. He must even 
turn his head from the sight of soldiers. 

This divinity chose “from the plebs” 28 a priest called 
the Flamen Pomonalis. He was allowed to take a wife but 
could never be divorced from her; for that would be sug- 
gestive of strife. True to the typical color of the labor 
she represented, she was called flaminica, and she held in 
her hand a pruning knife, although this instrument is 
represented to have also been intended for sacrificing the 
lamb at the feasts of Pomona. She was robed in a chiton 
or himation, which in Rome was ealled a toga. It was 
made of wool, and was sereened from the vulgar by a 
long veil (flammeum), of a flaming red color or Phenician 
glow,® typical of her plebeian estate. This Flaminica not 
only represented and presided over, but also performed, 
‘labor; for she busied herself in the toils of her husband, 
the flamen,in the work of the feasts and entertainments. 
The collegia were fond of celebrating by parading with 
flaming streamers and flags. 

The worship of the sacred ibis has also something to 
do in this connection. It is mentioned in company with 
Pomona and was probably the sacred scarlet ibis, of the 
Egyptians, whose red colors have ever been unscientifically 
mixed or confounded with the flamingo. This bird, 
agreeably to its name, flamen, flaminica, flamingo was, es- 
pecially all the wing part, of a fiery red (phoenicopteros). 
The imagination of the ancients pictured the red to be 

27 Guhl and Konor, Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 536. 

28 See Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, Vol. III, p. 1,328, Art. 
Pomona; Ovid, Metamorphoses, XIV, 623, says that she was courted 
by Puemunus, another divinity of the Italian forests who gained her 
by a trick. It is also stated that Pomona had a citadel or seat among 
sacred groves near Ostia called the Pomonal and that she had a vice- 
gerent or sacerdos—a man or perhaps woman chosen from among the 
laboring element, who had to rank last and lowest of the 15 flames 
of Rome. From Varro, Lingua Latina, V, 15, 25: ‘“. .. flamines, 
quod in Latio, capite velato, erant semper ac caput cinctum habebant 


filo, flamines dicti.” : 
29 Consult Flamineus, sq. in any good. Latin Lexicon; Guhl and 


Koner, p. 537 
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emblematic of love,?° ardency and warmth; all of which 
were portrayed in the beams of the sun, and such impres- 
sions crystallized into a red color. But the aristocratic 
idea of the ego as known in the noble, opposed to the ig- 
noble or plebeian, was always of an awe-striking or im- 
posing hue, such as the white, azure, blue and gray. 

Curiously enough the celebrated sacred scarlet ibis of 
the ancients is found more frequently in the Americas than 
on the Nile, which leads to a plausible conjecture that this 
heron was the flamingo, another red heron, migratory 
and common on the Nile. These well-known, gregarious 
red birds, “when feeding, or at rest, owing to their red 
plumage, have often been likened to a body of British 
soldiers.” 31 

It is thus shown that red was the crystallization of all 
dark hues, while white, in primitive notions, was a ctate, 
purified altogether from color; and thus the true aristo- 
cratic symbol. Labor’s warm, serum-reddened currents of 
love and life and manly vigor, together with its vast af- 
fixture of paraphernalia, which from the mythical ages 
clustered around this central color, was always based 
upon the opposite of those formidable, repellent hues re- 
siding in the awe-inspiring idea of nobility. 

Persons inclined to doubt may here conceive an objec- 
tion based in the fact that there was, common among the 
optimates, an aristocratic or imperial purple and that this 
purple was not only of a reddish hue but also an august 
color, so costly and grand that it could not be permitted 
by law to be worn, except by great dignitaries. 

The answer to this objection is, however, easily met. 
In very ancient times owing to the popularity of the com- 
munal cult, an enormous trade and manufacture of the 
Tyrian red and purple was carried on. That nobody but 
the great masses dealt in this trade is evident from the 
fact that after the rise of the proletarian power, Rome 
began a conquest ending only in the massacre, subjuga- 

30 So in Greek we have Herodios for the heron presumably applied 
to both these birds the scarlet ibis and the flamingo, sometimes ‘adored 
for the scarlet or sacred ibis. But the herodios was a form of heros 
signifying the flame of love. So Ardea, the Latin for heron the self- 
same bird, has its etymology in ardeo to burn and blaze. It may 
therefore be strongly suspected that Pomona and the flamens had 
something to do with the temple at Ardea near Rome burned by 
/fineas, and from whose ashes, phonix-like, arose the wonderful red 
heron or phenix. Nothing can gainsay this, for both ardea and 


sphinx are the flaming reds of Latin and Greek. 
31 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. IX, p. 250. 
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tion and enslavement of these millions who had sustained 
the trade. Rome, probably to curry favor with her “dan- 
gerous class” at home, and after she had reduced the 
world by conquest, passed a law making it a crime for 
anybody to use the red except the nobles. After this law 
went into force in Phoenicia the workingmen engaged in 
the great and wide-spread trade of dyeing, so completely 
lost their business, that even the secret of their ancient 
and beautiful hues was lost and it has never been recov- 
ered to this day.? Now this all proves that, agreeably to 
our views previously expressed, the purple came in vogue 
with the power of the plebs, who had this beautiful color; 
since these great conquests abroad commenced less than 
200 years before Christ. All agree with Polybius °* who, 
himself one of the victims of these conquests, devotes 
pages to an account of the origm of Roman degeneracy. 
When Rome suppressed the manufacture of the hated 
red color of the organized communes she herself adroitly 
donned the purple of labor’s goddess—“the brilliantly 
tinted garments” of the priests of Isis and Osiris, of Ceres 
and Demeter, of Pomona and her flaminica, for “a man- 
tle of a Roman emperor.” So that while it is easy to show 
that in later times, when Rome was tumbling into that 
great slave-holding period which brought degeneracy and 
death, she intriguingly filched the beautiful color, and after 
streaking it with the old aristocratic gray and adulterat- 
ing it with blue or white or azure, she gave it to her lords 
and ladies; its makers with their aged secret, she gave to 
the wild beasts of the gladiatorial games to be “butchered 
for a Roman holiday.” But it is not easy to prove that 
the purple containing the red was used by the impera- 
tores before the conquests. True, it is so mentioned; 
but it was not the red-purple—only the azure-blue which 
received this name. 

It is not in the scheme of these arguments to attempt 
a polemic for or against the primitive notions of mankind 
in regard to the choice of colors. We find species of in- 
nocent consistency all through. As white was the essence 
or erystal of discolor, symbolizing purity, aristocracy— 

32 Consult Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol VII, p. 493. 

88 Polybius, in his Histories, distinctly states that the decline of the 
Roman honor and virtue began with these conquests. For modern opin- 
ion on the date of Roman decline see Biicher Aufstdénde der unfreien 
Arbeiter, where numerous valuable quotations are made from Polybius, 


Athenzeus and others will be found of much interest, shedding a new 
light upon the subject. 
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to agathoteron, the better part, while its nuances of beau- 
tiful blue, its silvered gray and azure, all pointed to the 
etherial sky, lofty, forbidding and sublime, so red, among 
the divinities of a yielding or producing race, was the es- 
sence, or crystallization of all color, from the murky smut 
of earth to brown and dun, at last reaching the gorgeous 
searlet and the crimson coma of Apollo,?4 or the flaming 
chiton, chlamys, himation or toga, believed to be the trail- 
ing robes of Demeter and her red silk, flame-clad daughter 
Proserpine and all the other protecting goddesses of labor 
and its products. This consistency, in harmony with Plato 
on the one hand and Aristotle on the other, is borne out 
alike by science, and by trial of an immemorial duration. 

The Christians when they afterwards came, adopted the 
red, wherever they planted among the communes; and in 
our next chapter we shall show this to have been the ease 
at almost every instance, in their earlier career. So soon 
as priest-power showed itself the old white came back; 
and accordingly we find the white standard at Rome, 
while the red banner remains at Auvergne, Paris and 
London, with its gules in England and its gueules in 
France. Hverything throwing light upon the subj ect, shows 
the same preference of medieval guilds, for red among the 
poorer or working class who learned to adopt Christianity 
because, unlike the old Paganism, it declared for the gradual 
emancipation of slaves. And they have never to this day, 
given up their pristine banner. 

We have mentioned the extreme antiquity of the red 
color as applied to ensigns, symbols, signs and types of 
the plebeian classes. These curious facts came down to us 
through the industry-protecting priesthood when they ap- 
pear in histories and geographies, and through inserip- 
tions, when they appear as relics of the proletaries them- 
selves. This priesthood which transmits the records of 
the red color is, so far as we have been able to ascertain, only 
that of Minerva, goddess of mechanical labor and laborers, 
and Ceres, goddess, or tutelary divinity who controlled agri- 
culture.*° These great mythical powers, implicitly believed 
in for so many ages, had different names in different coun- 

84 There has been found (see Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. II, Art. 
Apollo), a fine round bronze head of Apollo stamped on the silver coin 


of Clazomene, preserved in the British Museum. This venerable mid- 
get is a curiosity. 


35 See Gerhard, Antike Denkmaler with Tafel, CXX, 1, showing 


hee of Cybele in her chariot with lions and two figures clad in the 
oga. 
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tries; but preserved with a wonderful uniformity the same 
functions everywhere. 

We carry the investigation to England, the ancient 
Britannia, now known through cumulative evidence of 
comparative history, to be as ancient as Greece or Kgypt, 
and centuries older than Rome. 

Exactly as in the case of Greece and Rome, the aristo- 
eratic and Druidical priests were clothed in white,®* so 
likewise the Druids of the aristocratic religion, like the 
southern European, are found to have been the most cruel 
and bloodthirsty of the ancients, nurturing the practice 
of slavery and the sacrifice of human beings. In fact 
these abominable atrocities were found later by the Romans 
to so far surpass their own spirit of cruelty ** that they 
sent Agricola to their fastness in the island of Mona with 
an army, who so completely destroyed them that they never 
_ again arose to become a great power. The account of the 

ferocity of this ancient aristocratic priest-power of the 
Druids, in their methods of human sacrifice, is too shocking 
to be recounted.*8 

But notwithstanding the fact that priests of the state 
religion of ancient England were clad in white, the com- 
mon or popular faith was that of sun-worship. Apollo, 
with all his relationship by similarity of functions, to Ceres, 
on the one hand, and Minerva on the other, was a protector 
and patron of industry by reason of his being the sun him- 
self. He blazed forth with wondrous beams of crimson 
over old England as well as Europe and Asia, and was 
early the myth of that land and its people.®® Perhaps 
there were two sets of opinions, one opposing the other 
among the Druids. * 

This blazing Phoebus, with his transcendental effulgence 


86 Hughes, Horae Britannicae, Vol. I, p. 158: ‘The Druid priest 
wore a white robe, and the bard sky-blue but the Ovati, green. These 
different colours, were, the first, the emblem of purity and peace; the 
other, of truth, and the last, the verdent dress of nature, in the meads 
and woods.” They sacrificed human beings and white bulls. 

87 Campbell, Political Survey, I, p. 525; III, p. 292; IV, pp. 475, 
480. Wm. Camden, Britannia, Druides ; Borlase, Cornwall. 

388 We refer the reader to ‘Hughes, Hore Britannice, Vol. I, pp. 

_ 232-250, who derives the facts contained in his dissertation, from 
Tacitus, Annales, XIV, cap. 29, for the Britons and Lucan, for the 
grove of sacrifice at Marseilles in Gaul. 

. 89 Consult Idem, p. 261. The Stonehenge Britons were sun-wor- 
shipers; that is, they deified the god of blaze. Minerva was their 
protectress of invention and manual labor. Stonehenge appears to 
have been an enormous temple, built of heavy rocks and fashioned in 
a semi-circle, having no roof. For a full description of Stonehenge, 
its structure and its surrounding influences, see idem, pp. 258-267, 
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had to be imitated in the symbols of human labor; and 
how to make the crimson dyes of his train of deities was 
no small matter. But here the land of the Britons comes 
in for a share of our observation; for it furnished the tin 
of which the dye was made. After the Pheenicians found 
the tin mines of Cornwall and the Scilly Isles (the casst- 
terides), red colors were mostly produced in Sidon and Tyre, 
their southern home. 

Now, without enlarging upon this matter as touching 
the earlier use of the red colors of England and the origin 
of the British gules, let us look at the phenomenal man- 
ner in which the habit of red colors has clung to these 
people. Every one familiar with the heraldic symbols 
has observed the frequent mention of the gules.*° This, 
during the medieval age, was a favorite color with the 
common people. 

It would be well to show, in company with the English 
guilds, those also of the French, who are derived from 
the ancient Gauls. The reason of this is, that the trade 
union system of the Romans, elsewhere elaborately de- 
scribed, struck into England about the same time that 
it was popular in Gaul; and as the unions used the ban- 
ner at Rome, the practice extended to Britain and Gaul. 

The Crispins, who founded the order of shoemakers at 
Soissons, are the first unions we know of in the north of 


France. The story of the brothers Crispin and Crispinius” 


belongs to the bloody days of Diocletian *4 whose terrible 
persecution of the early Christians added them as victims 
of martyrdom; and they have ever since been the tutelary 
divinities or patrons, guarding the shoemakers’ art—an- 
other example of the power of superstition to perpetuate 
itself through the generations. So the shoemakers took 
the red flag; for we have a beautiful illustration of the 
color of the shoemakers’ flag in the province of Auvergne, 
given us by Bouillet, in which are massed numbers of 


40 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XI, p. 616, 9th edition, Art. Her- 
aldry; here, in a cut (fig. 3), in which 9 escutcheons are represented, 
8 are of a red color, one being a genuine gules. The art of dyeing 
prilliant colors is very ancient. The chasuble or red mummy cloth 
found A. D. 1295 now in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, which is 
“nurpureo aliquantulum sanguineo,”’ proves that the older Pheonix 
purple was blood red. Comp. idem, Vol. XVIII, p. 817. The cele- 
brated tin dyes of the Phoenicians owed much to Britain. Consult 
Hughes, Hore Britannice, Vol. I, p. 47. It colored the finest tex- 
tiles a pure red. This was going on long before Abraham or the 
Trojan war; and Britain yielded the tin for the scarlet dyes. 

41 Consult Chapter xi, pp. 372, 388, of our History of the Ancient 
Trade Unions, 
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banners that were used by many trade organizations dur- 
ing the middle ages down to their suppression in 1789.4? 
The .cordonniers or shoemakers, of the middle ages and 
down to their suppression, were in all respects the same 
as in A. D. 280, when founded by St. Crispin and his 
brother, who are said to have stolen the leather or raw 
material in their zeal to make shoes for the poor. They 
even retain the same name. They held the same day of 
the same year (October 25th) for their feasts, parades 
and conventional jubilees, and carried the same red ban- 
ner. This is the fiag which the law of Theodosius excused 
on account of the men having been guilty of no wrong, 
and having always been “found peaceful, pious and up- 
right.” 48 The French called the flag or standard-bearer 
of these unions a porte-banniere, the Romans a signifer. 
These banner-bearers or more probably banner makers 
had a union by themselves; for a magistrate or president is 
found in an old inseription,** bearing words to that effect. 
Returning to the trustworthy member of the Legion of 
Honor and of the Institute, M. Bouillet, we find him pre- 
senting the red flag of the shoemakers of the middle ages 
and later, categorically somewhat as follows: 

In Auvergne, city of Brioude with its antique social 
curiosities and its communal college, the shoemakers had 
their union amalgamated with the tanners, glove-makers, 
furriers and cobblers.*° Their banner, alike for these four 
trades, was all blood red, except a border of gold and a gilt 
fox’s pelt hanging in the center. The staff was gilt and 
hung with beautiful tassels. An exquisite picture of this 
banner is given in plate 33, fig. 2. 

In the old town of Ambert, department of Puy de 

42 Histoire des Communités des Arts et Métiers de VAuvergne, Ac- 
compagnée des Banniéres que portaient ces Communautés avant 1789, 
Par J. B. Bouillet, Paris, 1857. 

483 Codex Theodosti, Notul. Gothof. leg. 2, tit. vii, lib, XIV. De 
Excusationibus Artificum. ‘Flag-bearers who carried banners and col- 


ors in honor of the gods, at the pageants, the festivities and the 
games.”’ 

44 Muratorius, Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, 25, 50; Granier, 
Histoire des Olasses Ouvriéres, p. 323: ‘‘Ancient and revered union 
of master flag-bearers at the banquets and their numerous varieties 
extending from the image and ensign-bearers who are the genus to the 
standard-bearers who are the species.’”’ Comp. Orell., Inscriptionuwm 
Latinarum Collectio, No. 4,282. 

45 Bouillet, Oommunautés, p. 109, describes the relations of the 
shoemakers with the cobblers as follows: ‘One will easily under- 
stand that there might have been lively quarrels or differences among 
these unions of shoemakers and cobblers—the one selling old boots and 
shoes, the other bartering certain articles of its trade but in doing so, 
trenching upon the conditions prescribed by the rules and regulations, 
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Déme, the shoemakers were amalgamated with the saddle 


‘and bridle-makers.** Their ensign, shown in plate 12, fig. 


1, was of the same shape as that of Brioude; about one- 
half of the surface of the canvas within the border was 
of a brilliant red color. The whole banner was red, blue 
and gold. 

An exquisite red banner was that of the shoemakers of 
Clermont. In the center of a similarly eseutcheon-shaped 
canvas is a shoe-knife with gilt handle and steel colored 
blade of nearly the same shape that we see to-day in any 
shoeshop. A gold border shiningly fringed the whole, 
except the top and, like the others, the standard and tas- 
sels were gilt. All the canvas is a flaming red. It pre- 
sents, indeed, a beautiful exhibit of the old French ori- 
flamme and the older, pre-Christian FLAG and flamma 
which we have described as the ensign hues of the work- 
men’s goddesses, so familiar and so endeared to the Latin 
lowly race.*7 

The ancient city of Nemetum and seat of the Cesars, 
Augustonemetum, which was one of the early Christian 
centers (A. D. 250) became the Clermont-Ferrand of the 
present day. Here the collegia and communes of the 
early Christians long ago planted and always maintained 
themselves even through the persecutions of Diocletian 
and Maximian. No place seems to have more warmly 
cultivated the ancient, or rejected the innovations of mod- 
ern life, than Clermont. The foregoing description of the 
shoemakers of Clermont is given by Bouillet.48 Mommsen, 


Indeed, oftentimes the courts and tribunals of justice heard their 
grievances and interfered against acts which they often committed, or 
prevented their combats.” 

46 Idem, p. 110, and plate 12, fig. 1. ‘Their banner was in three 
colors divided from each other by a pale blue strip, the first division 
being red, with a gilt-handled knife; the third part was gold with a 
horse bit in red.”’ 

47 It may be well here to quote some of the definitions of the Eng- 
lish gules, French gueules, Latin gulae, because though somewhat rare, 
they appear in ancient and medieval heraldry: Stormouth, English 
Dictionary: GULES, noun, plural, pronounced gulz. [French gueules, 
red or sanguine in blazon—from gueule, mouth, the throat], in her- 
aldry, a term denoting red, represented in engravings in upright lines. 

Worcester, English Dictionary, (Unabridged), defines it thus: | 
Guurs, (gulz) n. Fr. guewles—L., gula the throat; or the Ar. gula, a 
rose, Fairholt—“‘Corruption of gueules, red Fr., which is probably from 
the Pers. guhl, a rose.” 

Webster, English Dictionary, (Unabridged: ‘‘GunEs, (gulz), n. 
[Fr. gueules, from Lat. gula, reddened skin]. (Her). <A red color— 
intended, perhaps, to represent courage, animation or hardihood, and 
indicated in engraved figures of escutcheons and the like, by straight 
perpendicular lines.” 

48 Bouillet, Communautes d’Awvergne, plate 11, fig. 8. On p. 110, 
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in his history of Rome, makes this voleanic and _ ster- ; | 

i ile region of Auvergne an example in proof that the intro- eae 
duction of modern innovations would result in the place 
becoming uninhabitable,*® although it has withstood many 
misfortunes, natural and ecclesiastical, and is yet a pop- . 
ulous and thriving region. Here, where ancient customs \ ats 
have so tenaciously clung, we find them near the close of 
the last century, still with their flaming red banner; and 
no amount of prejudice could change the working people 
from its use at the feasts and parades, just as they were 
doing in the days of Socrates or Tiberius Gracchus, 

One banner was a flaming red without a spot or blemish 
of any other color except in the center, where stood the 
Virgin Mary, dressed in silver gray, holding in her arms 
the naked infant. It symbolizes the peaceful handicraft of 
the shoemakers, carders, weavers and several others. This 
central picture of the Madonna or Notre Dame, holding 
the new-born child, as represented on the plate, is artis- 
tie; and standing upon a background of gorgeous red, pre- 
sents with its gold fringes, its slender staff and its tassels, 
an admirable piece of art.°° Among the various unions 
amalgamated under this banner were the masons; thus Re 
showing the red banner to have been an emblem of that | 
trade. 

We do not pretend to say that all the shoemakers of 
the medieval ages used the red flag. Notable exceptions 
are given in plates 9, fig. 2, of the city of Maringues, and yi 
plate 11, fig. 4, of Riom, but nearly all of those given re- 
tain this color. Out of the eight shoemakers’ unions rep- 
resented on the plates no less than five sported the red 
color, some of them retaining the peace hues of the di- 
vinities unalloyed by anything except the device of the 
craft, generally placed in the center of the canvas. sia 

In England we likewise find the gules upon thousands CM 
of escutcheons from as early as Constantine the Great. 


is the description as follows: ‘‘At Clermont, blood-red with a blade { 
of silver and a gilt handle.’ 

49 History of Rome, (Eng. trans.), Vol. I, p. 62, quotes Dureau de 
la Malle, Heonomie Politique des Romains, Il, p. 226. In this passage 
it is mentioned that such sights as a woman yoked or harnessed by 
the side of a cow, are still of common occurrence. 

50 See plate 12, fig. 2, of Bouillet, Histoire des Oommunautés des 
Arts et Métiers. The description of the plate is on pages 110-111, as 
follows: “At Montferrand the shoemakers, in union with the carders, 
weavers, dealers in old junk, tavern- -keepers and masons carried a 
banner the color of which was red and in the center was the virgin 
in silver, with the infant. It was margined with gold.” 


+ 
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It is there yet. The habit of holding up the red as 8 
symbol of some tutelary divinity—nobedy knows that, 
because everybody has forgotten—clings te the British 
Isles with a stubborn tenacity to this day. How comes 
it that the military coat is red? That French soldiers in 
parade look like a prairie on fire? That im blazonry the 
standards, and in shipping, the streamers, pennons, jacks 
and merchant-standards,™ especially those representing 
peace, so many are of this color? The reasons for it are 
two-fold. First, they are the mest conspicuous and beau- 
tiful and consequently the best. As proof of this we 
find in America and elsewhere the blood-red storm_sig- 
nals, in Switzerland the red arms, in Denmark, Great 
Britain, Norway, Turkey, Moroceo, Peru, Chili, Bolivia 
and many other countries, the red merchants’ flags and 
ensigns; red oceupying almost the entire surface of the 
eanvas. So also, the British jack. 

In the next place, these were the colors originally em- 
ployed to represent the same object in ancient tmmes when, 
in the imagination of men, red was believed to be holy 
like the gorgeous streams of light from the rising or setting 
sun, whieh shaped itself on the simple, primeval mind, inte 
an omnipotent being with human form, hke Apolle and 
Ceres, who were believed to be guardians of labor and 
its products. If then, it is the best, is still used beeanse 
best, and if, after a trial of an won of time it be found 
that the lowly elass thus symbolized by it, judged nightly 
ten thousand years ago, and have preserved it in their 
unions and hearts through this leng period, ean there be 
any consistency in a paltry, timeserving prejudice or its 
tricks and intolerant schemes against it? We leave this 
question to science. 

We are told by antiquarians that when the Romans 
settled Kent, called by them Cantiepelis, large numbers of 
the trade unionists came from Italy and there established 
themselves; and engaging with the natives in the aris of 
brass and woodwork, taught them the use of the turning 
lathe and other machinery. So we find this section the 
chosen nucleus of several trade unions at this day; and . 
right here and in London an hour’s walk up the Thames 
is where the typical British gules is found mm greatest 

51 See ; é 5 : x 244-2 
rite meant Trects, "S e ae e 


abridged Dictionary to the word fisg, and his ere will meet as if were, 
a flame of fire. 
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abundance; for the same phenomenon of transmission 
makes London the bed-rock of modern socialism. Previ- 
ously to the introduction of the mechanic arts this terri- 
tory was a wilderness; and the people lived in tents, hovels, 
huts and caves, in the rudest state, almost without clothes 
or houses. Romans taught and helped them to construct 
habitations, married with them and mixed, as is now be- 
coming known, planting among them all their home habits 
and customs.®°? Many of these Romans on their long 
journey through Gaul to Britain, lingered on the way; 
and those were the workingmen who planted the flag in 
such places as Auvergne; for Romans were in England 
55. years before Christ. We will therefore suppose that 
if they planted it in Auvergne they did so in Kent, and 
having less positive evidence from the latter we allow our- 
selves to draw comparisons by what we positively know 
of the former, which was a way-station of the Italian emi- 
grants. 

As we have spoken of carpenters, let us take this trade 
in evidence. Drawing from Bouillet who has so faithfully 
worked this territory, we find the red bananer to have been 
used by them as follows: Carpenters with patron Saint 
Joseph and with day of celebrations, the 19th of March 
(March was the natal month of Ceres, Minerva and 
Apollo) .58 

Taking all the principal trades we might suppose to have 
been introduced into Kent and London at the same time 
that they existed in Auvergne, we find that in the latter 
place, the bakers’ annual feast days were in the spring of 
the year, corresponding to the festival days of Ceres, god- 
dess of grain-growing, and Dionysus and the other labor 

52 Comp. E. H. Rogers’ correct and able statement in MeNeill’s 
Labor Problem of to-day, p. 335, drawing from Coote, Romans of Brit- 
ain. ‘‘Rome held possession of the island more than 400 years, and 
it was never abandoned by those descended from the Romans.” Mr. 
Rogers speaks of the mechanics who early emigrated to Massachusetts, 
as the ‘‘Men of Kent.” 5 

53 Histoire des Communautés des Arts et Métiers d’ Auvergne, pp. 
80-83: “One may make a very curiosity-gratifying study of the part 
which the military carpentry played in the second expedition of Pepin- 
le Bref in the year 761 against Gaifre, duke of Aquitania. At the 
siege in which he took the city of Clermont he profited by the, experi- 
ence of the Lombards, and caused formidable battering-rams to be 
slung against the walls. These consisted of beams of enormous size 
set swinging by levers, and rolling upon cylinders made to oscillate 
backwards and forwards by ropes, the impulse being given by carpen- 
ters and skilled men who hurled iron-headed ends against the walls 
and stove them to pieces. To this day one may observe the marks 


of damage thus sustained at other sieges of Clermont and Montfer- 
rand, A. D. 1121 and 1126.” - 
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gods. Here we have in Bouillet’s portrayal of the trades 
unions of Auvergne, six banners in red out of eleven 
mentioned for the bakers, and the six red flags were for 
the towns of Ambert, Brioude, Issoire and Thiers, where 
the flag was all red except the central device; and Riom 
and Saint-Flour, where they painted a part only of its sur- 
face in red. 

Turning to Depping,®* and Shepheard who wrote a curi- 
ous statement on guild laws in 1650, at London, we find ~ 
that there were unions in both London and Paris during 
the same period, or from the time of Constantine the 
Great; and if so, the habits of the people of Auvergne 
must have been about the same as those of the Parisians 
and Londoners because France was the territory of the 
overland emigration from Italy. The red banner appears 
to have been colored after the tutelary divinities or pa- 
tron saints whose feast days still corresponded with those 
of the proto-divinities, tenaciously conserved through the 
ages, from the myths by the power of habit. 

But we may follow this interesting subject farther, tak- 
ing the various other trades together. Beginning with 
towns that adopted a banner as their device for arts and 
trades in general, we find at Langheac, the flag half red; 
Chaudesaigues, half red; Pont du Chateau, half red; Vie, 
Vic-le-Comte and Saint Germain, largely red; while many 
of the trades residing in these towns had all red for their 
banner. 

In Mont-Ferrand, the ecarders, masons, weavers, small 
dealers and tavern keepers had blood red. In Aurillae 
and Riom, the saddle and bridle makers, confectioners, 
cheese handlers, locksmiths, shoemakers, cutlers and silk 
workers all had red and a number a bright fiery color all 
over except the device. 

At Theirs, the marble cutters, glaziers and cutters had 
all red. At Ambert, besides the shoemakers, already men- 
tioned, the saddle and bridle makers and weavers had a 
red banner, or one with more or less red on it. } 

Clermont de Courniéres and Saint Germain-Lembro 
had total red except central device. So Saint Germain, © 
the celebrated industrial suburb of Paris named, as it ap- 

54G. B. Depping, Réglement sur les Arts et Métiers de Paris, this 
author quotes a state regulation covering the same period, which is 
curious as showing the honesty of freedmen from tricks such as char: 


acterize the present competitive system, causing much adulteration of 
manufactures. 
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pears from this more aged labor-hive of southwest France, 
still clings to, and fights for, its ideal red as a tutelary or 
patron color. 

The tutelary banner of Pierrefort had the top red far 
enough down to cover more than one third of its sur- 
face, the rest having several common colors but no 
white. 

At Clermont-Ferrand the joiners had a red plane, and 
the marble-cutters other similar red objects for a device, 
while at Brioude, shoemakers, tavern keepers, tanners, 
glove-makers, furriers and cobblers, had each all flaming 
red, and their parades, which used to be celebrated on 
the 11th of November, must have been a sightly spectacle 
indeed, all through the middle ages. They were devout 
Christians, although their worship had differentiated in 
course of time from that of Minerva whose feast day was 
the same time of the year, whose colors were the same, 
and whose cult had only changed from that of a tutelary 
heathen divinity, to that of a Christian patron. 

The banner of the painters of Montaigut was entirely 
of a blazing red. Hatters and glaziers of Saint Flour had 
their banner red at the top; and the hatters, saddlers, 
tinners, butchers and tavern keepers of Issoire had a great 
red ring like the sun’s corona. Surgeons and apothe- 
caries, so well-known to have been classed among the plebs 
in former times, had all red banners in Aurillac. The 
tanners, glove makers and eurriers of this place also 
flamed in the same ecolor.®> 

Abundance of other evidence might be here brought 
forward; for the immense field of Europe is searcely yet 
entered upon. 

If anyone should still contend that the red flag or the 
red color was warlike and antagonistical to life and its 
peaceful pursuits and labors, let him further observe the 
fact that in those lands where the communes left their 
traces most plentifully on their inscriptions, will be found 
the red banner to this day. Modern Turkey occupies one 
of these localities. And what is the merchant standard of 
modern Turkey? A blood red color tinges every shred 
of the canvas except an exiguous star and a tiny crescent 
moon, the wife of the flaming Apollo! Certainly no war- 

55 See Index and plates of Bouillet, Histoire des Oommunautés des 


Artes et Métiers de L’Auvergne, where still more material may be 
found to confirm these statements. 
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fare is symbolized in the peaceful standard of a merchant 
vessel. 

Morocco, Algiers and Tunis, the north coast of Africa, 
once occupied by the Carthagenians and other colonies of 
Pheenicians, still have a flag which is totally red. When 
the origin of this habit is traced, it will be revealed that 
Baal, the great divinity of the Phoenicians, whose attri- 
butes were the same as Ceres, whose colors were red, 
whose home was that of the inventive and ingenious dee 
and who was the tutelary divinity or patron of labor, was 
the huge sun-god that mspired the color by his glowing 
beams. 

The northern coast of Africa was colonized by the 
Punic race whose name both in Greek and Latin is the 
every-day word for red. Both Turkey, which succeeded 
to Greco-Phenician domination in Asia, and Morocco, 
Tunis and Algiers, which succeeded to Carthagenian rule 
and influence, still retain for this peace-color the red in its 
altogether. unadulterated state. 

Spain, the ancient Iberia, a colony of Pheenicia which 
also planted the red banner in the land of Viriathus, con- 
veyed this habit to Peru, where we still find the banner 
and merchant standard all red, except a white stripe 
through the middle. In Egypt the peace-standard is 
blood red with the exception of a crescent of the moon. 

Great Britain, likewise a colony of Phoenicia so ancient 
that the records descend to us only in the tin tincture 
furnished by her mines, of which the red dyes were made, 
preserves to this day an otherwise unaccountable habit of 
displaying the red gules, and her merchant standard is all 
red except a corner and even this is partly red. The 
Romans who later settled Britain only confirmed the same 
habit; since the labor communes of Rome had borrowed 
their tutelary divinities from Asia. 

Thus Pheenicia whose wons of antiquity make her the 
proto-nursery of man along with central Asia, is alike, the 
home of Baal “the sun-god, conceived as the male princi- 
pal of life and reproduction in nature,” ®¢ ‘and the mother 
of almost all the colonies where sunbeams paint the fu- 
ture flags and banners of the myriads of toil whose com- 
munal eulture was one of peace, equality and good will to 
man. 

Very much more evidence might be adduced in proof 


56 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. III, p, 152. 
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of the red banner having descended to the working fam- 
ily of man, as a legacy from ancient usages, religions 
and beliefs; and showing that while memory and use have 
traditionally adhered, the superstitious reasons for much, 
have long been forgotten, though the economical reasons 
have remained. We submit these curious points to fur- 
ther study by antiquaries with the remark that the most 
striking feature of these phenomena is, that feast-days of 
the middle ages correspond for the peculiar crafts, very 
nearly with those of the same crafts and same divinities 
in the remotest antiquity of which we have been able to 
trace traditional and paleographie records. 

We have constantly found the red banner to have pre- 
dominated only in paths of peace; and never outside that 
domain except when the peculiar and well-known attach- 
ment of the lowly to it, was taken advantage of, do we 
find it in war. So it was used and so it ecareered in the 
early colonies of the United States. The early flag, true 
to the traditions of the past, was of a blazing red color in 
Massachusetts,>’ in New York, and probably in every one 
of the thirteen original states. It was the flag used by 
General Washington at the onset. When the war of the 
revolution broke out it was a beautiful red, with the old 
merchantman’s ensign of the union jack—a peace-token— 
and men of peace suddenly found themselves compelled, 
in the absence of a war-flag, to float the red ensign amid 
the clank and din of cruel strife. It was the flag of Lex- 
ington, of Bunker Hill, of Ticonderoga; and in its center 
shone the patriotic motto “Liberty and union.” A glance 
at the newspapers of those days best reveals these data. 
But those men were struggling for the right of free labor 
like the men of old. These facts rather stultify the pre- 
vailmg notions against the old red banner. 

57 See American Cyclopedia, 1883, Vol. VII, pp. 250-251. “In 
the beginning of the revolution a variety of flags was displayed in the 
revolted colonies. The ‘union flags’ mentioned so frequently in the 
newspapers of 1774 were the ordinary English red ensigns bearing 
the union jack.’ The flag ‘displayed by Putnam on July 18th (fol- 


lowing the battle of Bunker Hill), was red, with ‘Qui transtullit sus- 
tinet’ on one side and on the other: ‘An appeal to Heaven,’” 
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THE TRUE MESSIAH 


FOUNDERS OF GREAT INSTITUTIONS COMPARED 


How THe Reat Messiau found Things at His Advent on Earth 
—Palestine—Syria—Rhodes and the Islands—Suffering 
Condition of Labor—Seeds of the Revolution already 
Sown—Further Analysis of the Conditions—The Hranot 
and T'hiasoti—Orgeons and Essenes—Falsehoods regarding 
the Bacchantes. 


Arter 417 years, from the strike of the 20,000 miners 
and artisans at the Laurian mines in Greece, and 70 years 
from the last strike-war—that of the gladiators under 
Spartacus in Italy—there arose an orator out of the labor- 
ing class, who in Judea in an open air meeting, probably 
before a great assemblage, told the world that resistance 
to evil by means of bloody uprisings, was fraught with 
failure. Undoubtedly having in mind those terrible scenes 
we have pictured in these chapters, this foremost of orators 
and teachers proclaimed at the mass meeting these words: 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said (by them of old 
time), an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; but I say 
unto you that ye resist not evil but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn him the other also.” 1 
Strange words! Inapplicable to this seething world. 
They were intended for some microcosm; some perfected 
state—the realized heaven on earth. In the competitive 
world to-day, Christian as it pretends to be, the old fight- 
ing eye for eye and tooth for tooth prevails, ever will pre-: 
vail; to talk otherwise is absurd except in the deep pene- 
tralia where that heaven is realized. 

By taking these strange words in the light of true so- 
cial science and reasoning upon their meaning from the 
point of view in which these pages are written, we may 
perhaps understand their import. Otherwise the task 


1 Matthew, V, 38-39. 
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is diffieult. Nations continue to demand an eye for an 
eye. Communities do the same. Even families, despite 
their consanguine ties, cannot but continue to enslave 
and often destroy each other. Individuals stand over- 
against each other in mocking and bitter competition, 
the shrewdest or most favored survive while the majori- 
ties languish and fail. 

Jesus when he said these words was. in the act of creat- 
ing an association; and that association actually contin- 
ued for 300 years practicing the precepts of its founder. 
It was no new thing. It had existed for centuries before; 
it existed then. What he did was to bring out into the 
open world that which had so long been secret. 

It was at a moment when such doctrines were compre- 
hensible to the masses. Notions of the Messiah existed 
everywhere and the deep religious tinge was indispen- 
sable. The irascible world had many a tilt with the ter- 
rible monster of competition whose religion had been 
deeply based upon human slavery, and the grasp for acqui- 
sition was still so strong that although the principle of 
equality and hence of emancipation of labor from its deg- 
radation, has never even to this day been relinquished, 
it did not obtain for many ages. Through this great 
movement a ponderous, revolutionary blow certainly fell 
upon the old competitive system. But that blow, though 
ultimately fatal, did not kill the monster on the spot. He 
still lingers and is to-day struggling in a temporary hope 
and exultation although nearly 2,000 years have elapsed 
since the word went forth against him. 

It cannot be considered in any other light than that 
the revolutionary events treated in foregoing chapters, 
followed by the enormous wave of reform of the early 
Christians, produced a tremendous syncope or swoon; 
that an atrophy supervened; and that they benumbed the 
whole social organism of the great Indo-Kuropean race. 
The dark ages into which our race sank, after the adop- 
tion of Christianity and its ratification and legalization 
by Constantine must ever be considered a phenomenon 
under any other reasoning than that this task it under- 
took was too prodigious for its powers. ons of time 
were necessary to accomplish so vast a revolution. To 
overwhelm the great aristocratic Pagan religion with its 
array of traditions; to engulf and annihilate its obstinate 
cult; to emancipate the two-thirds majority on whose ill- 
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paid labor it had feasted, glutted itself and grown mon- 
strous in bulk and arrogance, was a task so profound that 
although actually undertaken, it caused a reaction, rolling 
up moral’ and intellectual billows so high that the ages 
and the nations were swept into a terrible jargon of dog- 
mas, tyrannies and bloody, inquisitorial intolerance which 
destroyed the virility of the race for more than a thousand 
years. And even now, after so many centuries, the end 
of the convulsions is far off, though hopefully approach- 
ing. 

All struggles embracing deep principles are attended 
by qualms, swoons and upheavals. The numberless com- 
batants who fell back in the swooning period that settled 
upon the human race after the Council of Nice with its 
mongrel Christianity, its idolatry, priesteraft and despo- 
tism, are emerging with higher hopes and broader views} 
their armor, the mechanics of their own invention, redu- 
pleated by their own labor, wielded by their own hands 
and brain and their manhood cleared of doubts and su- 
perstitions—those deadly misgivings of the ancients. No 
one to-day asks more than Jesus did; for equal hberty, 
universal freedom and common ownership, with his sub- 
lime love and inter-eare are quite enough. Squadrons 
innumerable thus armed and outfitted are, in our bright, 
regenerate century, returning to the conflict against the 
aged, competitive and long successful enemy of equal ad- 
vantages and equal care. The conflict in this second eom- 
ing may be long, hopefully in our own land bloodless, be- 
cause fought with arguments, organization, diplomacy and 
law. 

We have sketched several of the most renowned govern- 
ments and ideal governments of the ancients. They all, 
having their foundation upon competition and its natural 
partiality, turned against the laboring people on whom 
they fed. They failed and came to naught. What there 


was in them of good could not obtain because they insulted 


and disrespected labor and degraded the working people 
on whom they existed from day to day. Nature toler- 
ated some of them for a fair trial but they have disap- 
peared and are no more. Jesus eame and advocated an- 
other form based upon equality and brotherhood. 

But before further considering the form established 
by the lowly workingman let us look honestly and squarely 
at the condition in which he found things. 
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All Asia Minor was the scene of labor organizations, 
Canaan by no means excepted. The Phoenicians who 
boasted an antiquity of 30,000 years,2 occupied the land 
of Canaan on the Mediterranean Sea, in which country 
Jesus lived and passed the greater part of his life. These 
Canaanites appear before the researches of modern arche- 
ologists and historians to have been among the first who 
possessed labor organizations. In giving a sketch of 
several ancient forms of government, we have simply de- 
scribed the competitive system, ancient and modern. 
Even the plans of Lycurgus and Numa failed altogether of 
affecting the revolution, by which we mean the complete 
change from the old Pagan central idea of slavery to one 
of social and economic equality. There was no socialism 
beyond that of the family, in the government instituted 
in the idea of common ownership, communal intercourse, 
common tables and impartial distribution of land, as ar- 
ranged by Lycurgus and afterwards shadowed by Plato 
and Aristotle. Every idea of true socialism was utterly 
neutralized by their hostility to laborers. The gymnas- 
ties which took the place of physical energy supplied by 
well regulated labor, and no better for the bodily health 
and development, was less natural, more straining and 
far less satisfactory. 

In point of true national economy, government and la- 
bor cannot remain separate. By the governments men- 
tioned, labor was disgraced, the laborer denied instruction, 
enslaved. Who then, were the citizens? Who the people? 
an oligarchy consisting of one-third of the population. 
An imperious oligarchy of landlords. The condition of 
Ireland or England, wherever worst overrun and monopo- 
lized by landlords to-day, is better. Again, so far as 
the family socialism is concerned it was still more per- 
nicious; for it was hypocritically an acquiescence in the 
ancient aristocracy existing among the highest class, 
everywhere in the right of the first-born son. Lyecurgus 
recognized this arch aristocracy in forbidding kings and 
a few select individuals from indulging in the voluptuous 
interchange of loves. As in the traditional Pagan family, 
the king like the paterfamilias, was the breeder of kings. 
The mass of the people were left without sacred or holy 
honors. By people we mean the citizens and favored 
owners, or rather the protected, recognized and favored of 


2 Africanus, In Syncelius, p. 31. 
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the state. What then, shall be said of the workers? - 
Summing it all up, these governments were exactly what 
they turned. out to be—the quintessence of competitive 
forms, breeding disunion and corruption, thus coaxing on 
their own dissolution. 

But seeds of the true revolution were, from the earliest 
antiquity inherent in the labor organizations, which dur- 
ing these abortive efforts of aristocratic lawgivers and 
teachers, quietly existed in the midst of them. Had there 
existed only a few of these societies there would be no need - 
here of pressmg our subject. It would be allowed to slum- 
ber forever unmentioned. But they were innumerable. 
Comparative paleography indeed finds a new theme 
amongst them for the dignity of the labor problem, for it 
easts a fresh and charming color into the hitherto dry read- 
ing of annals. 

But the fact that they were so numerous as to exist in 
thousands and perhaps millions and that their quiet exist- 
ence covered unknown ages of time, is far less significant 
than the fact that they all seem to have possessed the ker- 
nel, not of the dishonest and hypocritical, but of the hon- 
est and real socialism, such as Jesus and the early Chris- 
tians struggled to plant as the ultimate plan for all men 
to follow. They were all certainly alike in helping each 
other, in respecting and honoring labor and laborers, in 
co-operating for mutual aid, in a perfectly democratic 
form of religion though they were, in their credulous sim- 
plicity, constantly borrowing from the great grandees, 
their tutelary deities or patron saints. Whatever or 
wherever their tutelary god, one thing is universally ob- 
served—an uncompromising belief in, and a practical de- 
votion to, the rougher forms of brotherhood. They had 
lived the revolution for unnumbered generations before 
Jesus came to sweep it, by one magnetic and amazingly 
omnipotent stroke, out of its modest secrecy into the open 
blaze of maddened, gnashing public opinion and fling it 
upon the warring tempests of the aged competitive sys- 
tem, the foundation rock of Paganism. 

It is a significant fact that Jesus should appear to the 
world in Phoenicia or Canaan which was at that time the 
wreck of the greatest nation of freebooters, buccaneers 
and kidnappers the world has ever known. From the 
earliest record these people were marauders and their 
world-wide successes legalized their, daring and made 





them powerful pirates by sea and brigands by land. 

But there was an inner history of these people which 
the pen of chroniclers has left unsketched. Great num- 
bers of persons from all parts of the known world were 
kidnapped by their cruising corsairs, brought to the 
Phenician shores and sold to the wealthy for slaves. 
These slaves, shortly before the advent of Christ, formed 


over two-thirds of the population. They were maltreated, - 


made to do menial work, forced to till the lands, espe- 
cially detailed to perform all the severe bodily toil in and 


out of the cities, their handsomest youths were made eu- ~ 


nuchs and apportioned to the service of the ladies of high 
estate, and their young girls, disallowed an education and 
brought up in slavery and dirt, yielded not only to labor 
but became susceptible to the offers of the unprincipled 
and voluptuous among the rich. The condition of the 
ancient Pheenician slaves was indeed a degraded one. In 
nearly all the towns of Canaan or Phenicia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, as well as in the islands, slaves were the rule; 
the free working people® the exception. The cruel taint 


which blasted the toiler extended its devil-fingers beyond 


Greece over the AXgean sea and pointed at the Asiatic 
workman as a mark for its curse.* 

In Egypt,® Greece,® Rome, Judea,’ Syria,’ Syracuse 
and Spain the ignominious punishment of the cross was 
inflicted only on felons and working people, often for the 
most trivial, or merely imagined, or trumped-up offenses, 
while the arch criminals of “family” were allowed the 
noble supplicium. This state of things had come to such 
a pass since the conquest of the countries above mentioned 
that the utmost misery prevailed everywhere. The land 
was grasped by speculating Romans of court favor, who 
were at that time not only numerous but extremely enter- 
prising. Being -of the privileged or citizen stock they 
seized the beautiful farms formerly worked by the indus- 
trious inhabitants, but now under the yoke of voracious 


2Drumann, Arbeiter und OCommunisten, p. 24. “In Epidamnus 
there. were no artisans except public slaves. Manual skilled labor 
was in consequence condemned and despised, and in many cities even 
forbidden the citizens.” 

4 Plato, Hcon., 4 and 6. t 

b Losaphis Antiquities of the Jews, book II, Chap. v, 3. 

6 Guhl and jKoner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 518. “In 
ue figere.” 

7 Of. Inscription, recently found at Naples containing the death 

warrant of Jesus. 

8 Biicher, Aufstinde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 69, and elsewhere, 
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conquerors, and assumed them to be their own. Instead 
of free labor, slaves performed the work. 

But labor had been in sackcloth and ashes® for many 
ages, and it required no additional weight to make it bad 
enough.t° Even Gellius who wrote laws to decide their 
fate, seems to speak with contempt of labor as though it 
were some noxious reptile to be hurled from his pen in dis- 
gust.1 It is almost amusing to read over the queer whim- 
sicalities of our ancestors whose opera quae supersunt 
often project expressions of petulancy and of. irritability 
in view of some necessary but to them, ignominious men- 
tion of a class of people on whose toil they depended for 
their very existence from day to day. Cicero sneeringly 
said, when describing his enemy Clodius, ranking him 
with those laboring men, that he was “without credit, 
without hope, without home, without goods.”1? This in 
his haughty mind was sufficient to damn them to oblivion. 
Occasionally there arose a character, so sympathetic and 
exalted, even in immoral Rome, as to be able to dispel 
this almost universal contempt and to give expression to 
the grandest and most truthful sentiments. Of such was 
the excellent Tiberius Gracchus, who a hundred and forty 
years before Christ was born, declared that “wild game 
have holes; and for everything there is some shelter, some 


9 Vide Sallust, Jugurtha, 73. Also Dionysius, B. OC. 476, made it 
lowly enough; Livy, X, 31. ‘Who is he that is not tired and dis- 
gusted with reading and writing of long and irksome wars and the 
motives that propel them.” 

10 Pliny, Natural History, TX, 25; II, 28. 

11 “That sort which the Greeks call burden-bearers, but which we 
in Latin denominate drudges.’ Gellius 5, 3, 2. 

12 Pro Marco Coelio, 32. ‘‘Wherefore I plead and beseech, O 
judges, that you see in the true light this work which Sextus Olodius 
has, within these few days accomplished. I demand that you look 
after this man whom you for two years, have seen as the minister 
or leader of sedition—that man who is burning the holy altars and 
the wealth of the Roman people, blotting them from public memory by 
his own hand; a man without condition, without a faith, without 
hope, without a home, without fortune, mouth, tongue, hand or even 
life that be not smirched. and polluted; the man who brought to dis- 
grace the name of Catulus who consummated the ruin of my house 
and burned the home of my brother.’ Cicero here had not the mag- 
nanimity to give Olodius credit for voluntarily casting aside his noble 
family and his wealth. Cicero, when he said that Clodius had no 
family, well knew that he was a brother of Appius Claudius, that he 
was one of the very most powerful representatives of the great gens 
“Claudia”—the same stock which afterwards produced emperors. We 
find little in the family to praise; for he was descended from the 
same gens with Appius Claudius; but if he turned into a friend of the 
unions, restored them, fought Cicero on these grounds, and if he comes 
down to us as their champion and martyr, then the whole labor move- 
ment must acknowledge it. 
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retreat; but the poor who struggle and die for Italy, 
though they have air and light, have nothing more. 
Houseless and homeless they wander with their wives and 
little ones. Those military gentlemen lie, who admonish sol- 
diers against permitting workingmen’s graves and sacred 
things to be desecrated by enemies; for not one has a 
family altar of his own; not one among all these Romans 
a burial place. The poor must struggle and die for the 
blustering drunkenness and the corrupted wealthy called 
nobility whom their labors create and sustain.” 13 We 
have hitherto made reference to Mommsen who constantly 
bewails the paucity of mention by great authors, of the 
poor and lowly;1** but Mommsen is not the only savant 
who in rummaging among the musty relies, after such rare 
gems in vain, sends up his moan of regret. Dr. Drumann 
repeats the same thing and in blunter and terser terms: 
“One searches in vain for satisfactory intelligence,’ re- 
garding the producing class.1> 

Such are the difficulties the historian of the ancient 
lowly has to encounter; and were it not for the tell-tale 
inscriptions and the musty old rescripts of law, the task 
could never be performed. But while the most valuable 
records of bold writers have been left us in fragments and 
the more time-serving historians have shrugged themselves 
into silence fearing to face the storms of public opinion, 
. the workers themselves were carving their own history in 
lines of amazing legibility for the far future students of 
ethnology and social science. 

We now turn to the labors of Jesus whom, in order to 
be consistent with our study of sociology, we must pre- 
sume to have been what some of the great commentators 
and even some of the encyclopedists now consider him, an 
Essene or at any rate, a member of one of the great orders 
of secret associations so numerous in his day. Lest this 
announcement appear untenable in the minds of many, 
we present our proof in consistent detail; inviting further 
investigation on the part of critics, in rebuttal. Certainly, 
no harm ean accrue from an honest comparison of facts 
as applied to lessons in anthropology. In proceeding to 
do this difficult task we must acquaint our readers with 

13 Plutarch, Tiberus Gracchus. 

14 De Oollegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, p. 41. “It is very much 
to be regretted that so slender details of them have come down to us.” 


15 Arbeiter und Communisten in Griechenland und Rom., 8. 15, 5, 
“One seeks in vain for satisfactory information.” 
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things as we find them and reason, like the physicist, from 
the premises. 

We have already stated that there existed along the 
Mediterranean great numbers of paleographs mostly un- 
earthed within the present century. There is still a dis- 
pute as to what they represented. That they are stone 
slabs, often handsomely graved in relievo, commemorating 
social societies, all archeologists are agreed. But until 
lately it has not occurred to their learned expounders that 
they were genuine labor societies. This, however, is the 
fact. 

But while these innumerable paleographs are really the 
work of labor organizations and economic advantages to 
manual toil being then, as now, the incentive, because labor 
then, as now, was the members’ only capital or means of 
support, yet this labor, on account of the tamt and disgrace 
as well as the ruffianly attacks it had in those days to sub- 
mit to, was for many ages the cause of the societies and 
their inscriptions; and the thing that lies constantly con- 
cealed. But the more popular and trivial issues, like the 
palliatory flattery of idol worship, the vain-boasting of 
prophets, the popular fiute music, dances, processions, and 
burial ceremonies, covered up the view of labor; a pallia- 
tive whieh secured their permission by law, to exist in 

Palestine and elsewhere. 

The common name of all the ancient societies of these 
regions is koinon, and the most important of them, accord- 
ing to Liiders,!® are the synodoi or synods. Then especially 
among the Canaanites are found the traders, also known as 
synodoi plethoi and symbiosis philia. But of course in the 
widest sense the general name of phratry stood uppermost ; 

\ since whatever applied to it means “union.” 

But the name under which the most of them are known 
in the inscriptions is eranos and thiasos, a description of 
which we have already given. The eranos, in the Greek 
was a labor or trade union. From the Greek, all the social 
societies of the Avgean sea, Syria, Phoenicia and Asia Minor 
borrowed this name. The same explanation applies to the 
thiasos. This was an association for common enjoyment, 
and is consequently considered by the modern archzolo- 
gists as a branch of the dionysia or the bacchantes. But 
there is great misapprehension regarding the province and 
functions of the celebrated god Bacchus. While people of 


16 Liiders, Die Dionysischen Kiinstler, p. 12. 
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our day associate him with wine and drunkenness the great 
Numa Pompilius provided for the working people once a 
year at the Saturnalian festivals of the harvests,1? and dur- 
ing his wise and much honored reign they were encouraged 
to indulge in festal recreations. The Saturnalia was a 
great harvest festival. Relaxation, merry-making and even 
wine conviviality were so far indulged in as to almost sink, 
pending its duration, the inequalities of rich and poor. 
Being in December, it was to the ancient Romans, what 
Christmas is to the Christians. 

Now, considered as identified with the manners of the 
labor organizations, there is a similarity touching the satur- 
nalia sanction by Numa, Tullus Hostilius and even the 
emperors, and the bacchanalia which were breathing mo- 
ments of the secret labor societies. But the bacchanalia 
were common in all countries and the bacchantes had their 
feast at any time during the year. The true cause of their 
disreputable taint is not that the feasters drank wine. All 
drank wine, when they were able to pay for it; it was a 
healthy beverage. The obloquy comes entirely from their 
being all lowly working people. They were attacked in a 
ferocious and brutal manner and threatened with extinction 
because they dared to have an evening dance once a month. 

Unorganized, the ancient workingmen were powerless to 
enjoy even this; but the force of co-operation or confrater- 
nity bore its fruits; and by it they could enjoy their con- 
vivials. 

The thiasos1® was this community gathering, which in 
their marches and dances used to wear beautiful wreaths 1° 
and sport red flags and banners. Tracing these societies 
farther and clearing them of moral mud and slime with 
which vilifiers of the ancient quill have so bespattered them 
that the word bacchanal appears in our vocabularies like a 
synonym of sottishness, we have a decent, well-ordered as- 
sociation or union of poor people who work for their 
living; such as existed all over the country about where 
Jesus lived. Bockh cites an inscription of one found at 
Tyre about 20 miles from Nazareth and after deciphering 
its epigraph, arrives at the conclusion that although it was 

17 Plutarch, Lycurgus and Numa Compared. 

18 “Relating to a thiasos which is an assemblage of people for pur- 
poses of drinking.” Phot. 82. 

19 “Polybius recounts in his Histories, (book 20, chapter 6), that 
these garlands and wreaths were in their finest stage of effusion in 


Botia.” (Liiders, Die Dionysischen Kimstler, 8. 11). Of. Droysen, 
Hellenismus, 11, 83, f, 
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a _thiasos, it was not a wine bibbing institution at all. 
From Phrygia among the celebrated Phrygian slaves 
there comes a stone slab which Liiders, in his excellent 
work, “The Skilled Mechanic of the Bacchanal,” has lueidly 
described. We translate one of his deseriptions.?* 

“Above the lettering appears a general picture of the 
scene. On the right sits a goddess in a long chiton (flow- 
ing robe) holding a large shell in the right hand. In the 
left she holds a tympanum, (the bottom resting upon her 
knee) which, together with a modius upon her head, repre- 
sents her as the goddess Cybele. Near her sits the lion 
which is known to be the favorite animal of the Phrygian 
goddess. Besides the goddess, also robed in a long flowing 
chiton, stands a man holding a cithara on the left arm. 
Over the altar erected on his right he holds also a shell. A 
tree shades the altar. A girl leads in a lamb for the sacri- 
fice upon the altar, and another is playing the flute. An 
aged female figure is finally represented at the extremity of 
the room in the attitude of worship. Beneath this holy 
personification is represented another scene, presenting a 
symposium of ten persons. With the left arm on the lap, 
they sit on their pillows eating and drinking,”* and in front 
of them on one side, flute players while the time with music, 
and on the other side waiters are busy bringing the viands 
of the table and wine for the members. Two batons stand 
leaning against the wall on the right, on whose pointed 


20 Béckh, Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, No. 2271. “The thiasos 
is not an association for wine and drunkenness.” : 

21 Liiders, Die Dionysischen’ Kiinstler, S. 9, Tafel IT. 

22'The word ‘“‘zechen” here used for drinking by the learned phil- 
ologist, might have been well enough for the date at which it was 
written; but it is entirely unjust now; for it perpetuates the insults 
upon the poor. This word is evidently meant to convey to us the 
idea that they were eating and “‘tippling,’’ whereas the solemnity of 
the particular occasion forbids any such rendering to the inscription. 
The real cause of the fling is the innocent lexicographer; not the faith- 
ful epigraphist. ‘‘Thiasotai’ is made to mean revellers or tipplers. 
It means no such thing. The lexicographers are obliged to give defini- 
tions such as the sense implied in the historian’s account, suggests. 
Where the fault, if any, resides, is at the door of the historian who 
throughout the literature of antiquity has signalized himself as the 
toadying accomplice of the aristocracy. 3 

While therefore, we profoundly respect the careful philologist who, 
years ago gave us these treasured scraps, yet, from a standpoint of 
sociology, future archzologists must come to judge of the meaning of 
words from their self-evident premises. Indeed, the direct discovery 
of Béckh, whose authority stands pre-eminent, is that “thiasos is not 
bacchic,” “Lhiasos non bacchicus est.” He makes this plain declara- 
tion, evidently not from the common definition at all; not because, on 
studying his inscription, he sees by its general appearance that 
though confessedly a thiasos it is far too serious to be a band of tip- 
plers. 
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ends, as we may safely surmise, the bread is toasted and 
the meat broiled. The inscription reads that the thiasotes, 
male and female, are in the act of honoring Stratonica their 
priestess with wreaths; and this for honest service she has 
rendered their saints or deities, Apollo and Cybele. 

Such were the erantists and thiasotes. To our mind, rea- 
soning from the now provable fact that these societies were 
numerous in the land of Canaan in the days of Christ, it is 
guite certain that he was a member of an eranos, or of some 
other secret association like an Hleusinian brotherhood; as 
by his time, these had assumed a cult ?? which was both 
practical and religious. His religion was monotheistic but 
he could not have been more devout. 

But we have promised to thread the eranoi farther, that 
there may remain no doubt regarding their influence or 
their age and numbers. Having stripped the bacchic 
thiasos of its traditional terrors, we come to inquire, with 
Liiders, more about the Dionysischen Kuenstler, or Bacchie 
skilled workmen. The Dionysia at Athens were of four 
sorts, but not necessarily connected with these social com- 
munes. In that country, in early times, the Dionysia were 
feasts, or autumnal jubilees at the vintage. They were 
amusements at which the boys and girls hopped and 
caroused. Sometimes they danced upon sacks or ollas filled 
with water, or climbed the greased pole, or jumped and 
climbed on bowlders smeared with oil which by their 
slipping and awkwardness caused great merriment. Un- 
doubtedly the farmers at a bee of this kind sometimes 
drank wine to excess. The second Dionysia were feasts of 
the wine presses. It was almost exactly equivalent to our 
Thanksgiving; fully as religious but less sedate and rever- 

23 Eusebius says boldly, quoting Philo (see chap. xviii), that these 
Essenes or Therapeute were very numerous in all parts of the world. 
Eccles, lib. II, cap. 17. Much more may be learned from Philo 
Judeus, De Vita Contemplativa and Quod Omnis Probus Liber, 12; 
Lightfoot, The Epistle of St. Paul; Collossians and Philemon. This 
last author’s stricture against the essenes being the order to which 
the early Christians belonged, brings even more proof of our theory 
that Essene, Essenoi, is only a phase of eranoi, suitably changed to 
fit the Judean dialects, of the Greek, and that also it took on phases 
to conform with the Mosaic code in Palestine and Egypt. A careful 
reading of Dr. Lightfoot’s Hssenes, idem, p. 347, sqq., may serve to 
convince many of this analogy. ‘While the Pharasees were the sect, 
the Essanes were the order,” (p. 354). We say however, that while 
the thiasoi were the sect the eranoi were the order. Lightfoot (same 
pages), speaks of their tenets being “of foreign origin.” This is still 
further proof. The grammatical structure, and how changed, is clearly 
seen on page 355. JHesaios, Essenos resembles Thiasos, Thiasenos. 


Again, they were baptists. This they got from the venerable custom 
among the unions, of the constant use of the baths. 
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ential. It was a series of banquets and festivities at which 
the meats and dainties were paid for from the public 
purse. Then there were drinking festivities called anthes- 
teria at which in the spring of the year the citizens 
gathered and indulged in enjoyments. But we are not 
quite certain whether the working part of the popula- 
tion were allowed to attend; since citizens in Athens, as 
elsewhere in the Hellenic peninsula and, in fact, wherever 
Greek was spoken, were regarded as above labor. Lastly, 
the great Dionysia held mostly within the city. They 
consisted principally of theatrical entertainments at the 
cost of the state. These again were aristocratical and had 
little to do with workingmen’s organizations. 

The anthesteria in the month of February and the great 
Dionysia held in Elaphebolion, month of March, strikingly 
resembled the Eleusinian Mysteries, to the deseription of 
which we have devoted a chapter. They had secret saerifi- 
ces at which the wife of the archon was symbolically mar- 
ried to Bacchus, the celebrated god of plenty. It is quite 
probable that the poor working people and the slaves, in 
their longings to rise to enjoyment and esteem, aped these 
great aristocratic orgies of the citizens, which sometimes 
were performed—especially at Eleusis—with a display of 
magnificence only equalled by their mysterious secrecy and 
their religious pomp. ‘Thus, the labor unions had nothing 
in common with those orgies and must not be mixed up 
with them. 

In 1864, there appeared an article in the Revue Archéo- 
logique, on the eranoi and thiasoi of the inscriptions. The 
theme maintained that these unions tended towards a cult, 
and that the result of their humble existence for a period 
of many ages was an upward and civilizing tendency. The 
writer, M. Wescher, an archeologist who had devoted much 
time to deciphering the meaning of relics so curious, took 
the ground similar to that maintained in these chapters, 
although he does not pre-suppose that the unionists had 
anything to do with labor. This is the strongest of all the 
phenomena which beset the pen of scholars. Granier de 
Cassagnae wrote his history of the ancient laboring men 
from that point of view; and although his exceedingly 
scientific and rare penetration was for 30 years talked 
down by the savants of Germany and France, they are now 
maintained by greater ones who acknowledged that they 
were taught by him. Such was also the fate of M. 
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Wescher, who ventured to suggest that the eranoi, very 
nearly identical with the Roman collegia or trade unions of 
which Granier had made his magnificent exposé, were 
something more than mere religious sects; for we find 
M. P. Foucart denying the truth of M. Wescher’s re- 
marks *4 and in his preface, expressing his sensation of 
pleasure at imagining himself able to disprove Wescher’s 
hypothesis.2> One would suppose that any discovery that 
they were labor societies would be hailed with pleasure by 
the most eritical; but the contrary is hurled in his old 
friend’s face with scorn. 

We feel an interest lively enough ia the little polemic of 
Foucart and Wescher to reproduce an example: Wescher 
examines the fraternal character of the Associations 2¢ in 
these words: “Now is it not natural that, at an epoch of in- 
quietude and of religious agitation like that of the great 
Alexandrian school, the number of these societies should 
be considerable? Ought we to be astonished that many 
men and women abandoned the official religion which had 
long proved itself ineffectual to free culture, arid to the de- 
velopment of spontaneous, fraternal goodness such as re- 
sponds to the innermost aspirations of the heart? The 
Greek soil must be considered the veritable cradle of this 
religious movement. It will redound to the inextinguish- 
able honor of Greece for having planted such examples in 
the world, before the appearance of Christianity.” M. 
Wescher continues: “The common fund of the societies 
was devoted to mutual assistance and assurance, destined 
to furnish advances to members in need,?? to provide for 
them in cases of sickness and defray the expenses of a: 
decent burial.” 28 Farther along he says: “The members 
were a mutual community, one with another; the well-to-do 
paid, the indigent received, in rotatory form, as the case 
happened. Poverty was no motive of exclusion.” This 
last declaration is stoutly met by M. Foucart who says it 
is based solely upon an expression of Rangabé. In point 
of fact this eémmunistic mutuality is the only definition 
ever attached to either the Greek word eranos or Latin 

24 Associations Religiewses chez les Grecs., pp. 189-153. 

25 Idem, Preface, p. 14. ‘‘A certain degree of satisfaction and of 
confidence.” 

26 Revue Archéologique, 1865, II, pp. 220 and 227. 

27 Here Wescher himself is unable to understand that the fund 
was for members out of employment, which places labor at the bottom 


of their organization. . 
28 Revue Archeologique, idem, p. 226. 
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collegium! He further quotes from Theaphrastus,® a 
passage in rebuttal which substantially acknowledges not 
only, that the eranoi were mutual sharers, but also that the 
celebrated successor to Plato knew all about them. Not 
discomfited with this inconsistency he drags up the ease 
of one Leocrates, an Athenian, who being about to move 
to Megara sells his house and his slaves, charging one of 
his friends with the task of paying and settling up with 
his creditors, money he owes and to straighten accounts with 
his eranos. It does not follow from this, that this rich 
man was even a member, any more than was Augustus 
Cesar a member of the many collegia at Rome which he 
patronized under the well-known name of Collegia Domus 
Augustalis.®° 

The whole of the matter is, that these were poor working 
people’s societies for mutual aid. They corresponded very 
closely indeed to our trade unions. They had existed from 
immemorial times as trade and labor societies for mutual 
support and were almost identical with the Roman 
collegia on which we have devoted a chapter, and regard- 
ing which evidences in inscriptions and otherwise, are over- 
whelming. Those poor people did not work all day at 
wearying drudgery and then labor at night in their unions | 
merely for religion’s sake as M. Foueart imagines.** They 
had to combine as the men are now combining, to take 
measures regarding the best advantage at which they might 
on the morrow, exchange the only goods they possessed— 
their labor—for their daily bread. Even slaves, when al- 
lowed, sometimes joined, 'to better their condition. 

So much for the eranot. The thiasot were, as we have 
described them, simply clubs of the eranot who arranged 
and conducted the little banquets and social amenities 
which throughout antiquity seem to have made life worth 
living. These thiasoi corresponded to the sodalicia of the 
Romans. 

We have, however, in our description of the Roman trade 
unions, shown that owing to the severely restrictive and cen- 

29 Theophrastus, Hthikot Karakteres, 17. 

30 Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum, Cap. V, De 
Collegiis latis sub Imperitoribus. The emperor Augustus was of course, 
not a member of the trade unions but he befriended, protected and 
paren? some of their labors while a great many of them he sup- 
. 81 Soeke: Relig. chez les Grecs., passim. One comparison of them 


with the collegia of the Romans M. Foucart finds this error clearly 
proved. 
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sorious laws, the unions, toward the commencement of the | 
Christian era were compelled to assume a strongly religious 
and pious aspect in order to prevent being suppressed by 
these rigors, after the servile wars. Precisely the same in 
Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine and the Islands of the Aigean 
Sea; because all these provinces from about B. C. 200 had 
become Roman territory by conquest. Any law touching 
them at Rome in the Latin tongue was as rigorous against 
them in Greece, Asia Minor or Canaan in the Greek or He- 
brew. These are the points which the learned Foucart seems 
to have forgotten. He is an expert as an epigraphist but 
lacks the aptitude of the comparative sociologist. The 
keen perception of Mommsen detected and cleared up the 
mystery in his work on the Roman trade unions.*? 

These are things which seem strongly to support our 
argument that a spontaneous, genuine secret movement per- 
vaded the Greek, Latin and Hebrew-speaking countries far 
and wide at this particular epoch of the advent of Christ. 
The unity and brotherhood shown to have existed among 
the secret societies is almost touching. The more the upper 
stratum of society was distracted by the consequences of 
the competitive system having failed, on a trial of thousands 
of generations, the more completely did the brotherly love 
system of the labor unions grow into usefulness, through 
accord and mutual support. 

There is an example of this seen at the Pireus. The 
Phrygians were considered barbarians by Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Their patron goddess was Cybele. Liiders reports 
that in the Pireeus alone, such was the harmony among the 
orgeons and thiasoi, who represented, apparently without 
the least jealousy or dispute, many nationalities there, that 
the Phrygians had an especial temple standing close by the 
great temple of the goddess Metroon, where she was wor- 
shiped by the members of a society whose members called 
themselves orgeones and thiasotes on the inscription. 

It reads that the decrees 15 and 19 provide that strangers 
be admitted to the society. One of the officers is himself a 
stranger. In the list of officers, one is a tutelary soter, or 
savior from Trezen, and one, Cephalion, from Heraclia. So 
also women officiated in responsible functions in the same 
society.°* At the Pireus was the thiasos embracing the eult 
of Serapis; of Zeus Labraundos, Metroon and Cybele; of 


82 De Oollegiis et Sodaliciis Romanorum. Passim. 
33 Liiders, Die Dionysichen Ktmstler, pp. 14, 15. 
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Heroistes, Demos Collyte, Apollo, Nymph Lycia and others. 
Some of the inscriptions bear date of B. C. 324.84 The fact 
of their having lived in their quiet fraternal way so many 
ages: organizing, living in common, teaching as they went, 
and constantly inculeating the spirit of fraternity as it 
were, underground, while overhead in the great competitive 
world, kings, nobles, money-changers, and politicians were 
fighting and dashing each other against the competitory 
rocks of the Pagan aristocracy, is of itself, strong evidence 
that they were the real planters of a future state which 
could not obtain in the open world without a revolution. 

Our maxim that the greater the organization of the la- 
boring poor into a brotherhood for common help the higher 
will be the pitch of human enlightenment, certainly holds 
good so far as it was able to proceed in ancient times. Its 
corollary; the higher the enlightenment the more complete 
the extinction of social and economical grades, cannot be 
_ demonstrated until the associative energy expressed in the 
premises has been carried far enough against the competi- 
tive system to reach a majority. When this comes to pass 
the conclusion will be reached that the intensity of human 
enlightenment can be tested and measured by the quantity 
of social organization of this hitherto degraded stratum of 
society. 

The whole story looks as if the offering of ignominy, of 
Bethlehem, foresaw these three great truths twenty centuries 
ahead, when he boldly took up the unionist’s, culture of a 
dozen deities, their social methods, their fraternal, interact- 
ing love, their meek, silent humility and secret work, brought 
them grandly forth from their obscurity, proclaimed with — 
an irresistible eloquence and pathos the absolute equality 
of man and sueceeded before the quarrelsome competitive 
system, its toadies and obsequious devotees, could bring 
him, like all the rest to the gibbet, in unifying all their gods 
into one god and forcing the vast movement upward into 
view and final adoption by the world. The failure of 
royalty and empire which at his time began to be seen in 
the states of Greece, Italy and western Asia, proved his 
words that “a house divided against itself cannot stand” ; *° 
, and this celebrated apothegm from his lips is now being 
used, perhaps more than any other by the labor organiza- 
tions of the 19th century. Mutual fraternity and arbitra- 


84 Idem, p. 16. 
35 Luke, XI, 17; Mathew, XII, 25; Mark, III, 25. 
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tion of difficulties without resort to violence or other overt, 
unchristian acts is proved by unions of trades to be every- 
where productive of the most satisfactory results. 

The lmes between the followers of the movement and its 
opponents were definitely and very distinetly drawn. “He 
that is not for us is against us.” °° This again has become a 
common maxim among the trade and labor societies of mod- 
ern times; so much so, that the investigation of the charae- 
ter of appleants for membership is found necessary before 
admission. 

The law of Solon had provided for the free organization 
of burial societies among the Athenian poor. He called 
them homotaphoi. There were the communists who en- 
joyed their meals at a common table. The law and the 
language knew them as sussitot. These also were numer- 
ous in Palestine and elsewhere along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. But it is certain that they were labor 
unions; for Liiders,?’ speaking in general terms says that 
the brotherhood who partook with each other at the com- 
mon table did this as a moral custom and that the custom 
was common throughout the ancient world; and in the 
larger societies received an especial character. There 
were even societies of privateers, of Phoenician or Canaan- 
ite origin of course; for these were the most formidable of 
ancient brigands and freebooters. But Solon also per- 
mitted such secret organization at Athens.?° 

Liiders expressly states that there existed universally 
an organization called by the Greeks deipna apo symboles. 
It was an eranos or labor union; and “stretched from 
high antiquity into the second half of the 4th century of 
our era, when at the Council of Laodicea it was forbid- 
den.” °° Our statement that the eranoi and thiasoi were 
in reality one and the same thing,*® the eranos being the 
labor or business part of the administration, and the thia- 
sos that part attending to the entertainments, is fully con- 
firmed by Liiders,* who expressly says their identity as 
well as functions were mixed; and necessarily, since the 

36 Mathew, xii, 30; Mark, ix, 40. 

37 Dionysch, Kiinstler, S. 4, 5. “Besides these smaller unions de- 
voted exclusively to private objects, there were also boatmen and 
dealers who had their unions.’ 

38 Vide Boéckh, Staatshaushalt, I, 762. Lobeck, Aglaoph, p. 305. 

$9 Litiders, Dionysch. Kistler, S. 7. 

40 Consult p. 455, chapter xxi. 


41 Dionysch. Kiinst., S. 7. “Both sorts of eranos appear to have 
been mixed with the thiasotes at a very early time.” 
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eranos not only paid the expenses of its own business with 
the members, attending to the procurement of situations 
for members out of employment and to the burial and 
other expenses, but also helped pay the costs of the con- 
vivialities. / : 

Thus, the self-evident fact that the eranoi and the thi- 
asot which were one and the same everywhere, being 
made apparent, we come to the further proof of their ex- 
istence in great numbers in Asia Minor, Palestine and 
Syria. Liiders remarks that from the Hellenic Peninsula 
the organizations there planted, spread into the islands 
and Asia Minor where their relics are found still more 
numerous than in Greece.*? Still it is well known that at 
the Pireus or seaport of Athens, at Eleusis and many 
other places, including the Laurian silver mines in Attica 
they must also have flourished in large numbers; although 
their tendency to cultivate the principle of universal 
brotherhood was frowned upon by the outside world. 

We must introduce here the quite singular but perfectly 
natural fact that wherever the unions were thoroughly 
established and, so to speak, nested together, the Christian 
church was sure to first plant itself. Thus Pergamus, the 
seat of the great uprising of workingmen under Aristoni- 
cus in B. C, 133-129,*? became the mellow ground wherein 
the early Christians planted and on which they reared 
one of their most celebrated churches. The laboring 
people were in trouble at the time of this uprising—one 
of the bloodiest on record. They possessed organizations 
throughout the country which they were enjoying in ap- 
parent peace, when they were startled by that poltroon 
act of Attalus IV. deeding at his death, the whole king- 
dom to the Romans. Fearing lest they be seized by the 
hated Romans and reduced to slavery, they unanimously 
jomed the pretender. But there were inscriptions show- 
ing that the Pergamenian working people were enjoy- 
ing a thrifty organization dating from high antiquity 
down to the coming of the Messiah. 

Cappadocia which did not fall into Roman hands until 
A. D. 17, was also one of the early posts of the Christians. 
The first epistle of St. Peter bears this name. Here too 
the labor brotherhoods had a strong foothold. This is 

42 Die Dionysichen Kiinstler, S. 18. 


43 See chap. x, p. 242. Aristonicus, giving a full sketch of the 
event, 
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rendered certain by the recent discovery of several of 
their slabs and monuments bearing inscriptions. Laodi- 
cia was also a stronghold of both the unions and the 
early Christians. This place, together with Ephesus and 
Hieropolis, is where were founded the seven Apocalyptic 
chureches.** The early church found mellow soil among 
the brotherhoods of the eranoi and thiasot. Ls 

Apamea near Antioch, the birthplace of Eunus, insti- 
gator of the greatest of all the slave uprisings, was also 
the cradle of one of the early churches.4® We have, in 
our account of this great strike shown that Eunus and 
his men seemed both to be deeply imbued with the every- 
where present idea of the Messiah, who was to redeem the 
world, and also thoroughly acquainted with the methods 
of secret organization. His knowledge of the auspices, 
and plan of organization were really at the base of his suc- 
cess. These things, added to inscriptions found in the 
vicinity of labor unions of an antiquity coeval with this 
great servile war, show very plainly why Christianity took 
root so readily in those regions of Asia. 

Rhodes was also one of the places where Christianity 
established itself, although its successes there have been 
sad. But of all spots in the world Rhodes seems to have 
been one of the most prolific in those queer inscriptions 
indicating a great labor organization in ancient times. 
They existed in great numbers on this island.*® The 
abundance of these inscriptions found in Rhodes and at 
Pireus, have attracted much attention from the archzolo- 
gists of late. The fact is, the societies bemg mostly era- 
not or labor unions and enjoying in common brotherhood, 
the scanty proceeds of their toil, had for many ages, pre- 
pared the ground for the new plant; consequently it was 
found mellow and in readiness for the greater Messiah 
when at last he really arrived. 

But one of the most interesting centers of the early 
church was Apamea, the birthplace of Eunus, the great 

44 St. Paul, Oolossians, iv, 15, alludes to it where he asks that 
his letter be shown to the brethren in the church of Laodicia. 

45 Revelations, i, 11. John here also speaks of the church of Per- 
gamous as one of the seven. 

46 See Liiders, Die Dionysischen Kiinstler, S. 37-42 and elsewhere. 
Foucart, Les Associations Religieuses chez les Grecs., chap. xii. “No- 
where were the religions societies more numerous than at the Pir- 
seus.” They were worshipers of numerous deities. M. Wescher in the 
Revue Archéologique, 1864, tome II, p. 473, says he collected a list 
es aoe ep aeeciniions representing as many organizations in the island 
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slave-king of Sicily, Athenion, hero of the second Sicilian 
strike-war, and Saint Paul the most famous of the apostles 
of Jesus. This city, not far from Nazareth, was a hive of 
free labor organizations until stricken by the Roman con- 
quest. It gave birth to three of the most wonderful char- 
acters of the history of the lowly and being warmed up 
inthe old cult of the communes, easily became the seat 
of an early Christian church. 

Another significant fact may here be mentioned that 
Plato took Socrates down to the Pireeus among the com- 
munal fraternities of the working people where he and 
his friends remained for days, as it were, in this socialis- 
tic atmosphere. They there discussed and drew up the 
whole of Plato’s most celebrated work—the Republic. 
Socrates was himself a member and this may account for 
Plato’s notion.4*7 

Summing up the mass, we find five great revolutionary 
characters, aside from kmgs and men in absolute power, 
like Lyeurgus, Numa and Solon. These five men repre- 
sent the labor of five active lives devoted to the improve- 
ment of human conditions on a large scale. They are 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Spartacus and Jesus. 

Socrates and Jesus, the first and the last, seem like an 
incarnation of two great goodnesses in one. The analogy 
from beginning to end is wonderful. Both were sons of 
humble mechanies—one a marble-cutter, the other a car- 
penter. Both were surrounded .by communes of the se- 
cret eranot, and probably both were members. Both 
preached quietly to their disciples, occasionally addressin.z 
open-air mass meetings. Both were betrayed by the per- 
fidy of their own pretended converts and suffered death 
on the plea of corrupting the morals which the ethies of 
the same Pagan faith had fostered and grown, out of the 
hideous philosophy of human slavery. The result to the 
human race, of these parallel lives and martyrdoms has 
been altogether incaleulable. 

Plato, the admirer of Socrates, dared not follow his 
master. 


Aristotle, borrowing from Anaxagoras and Kapila, laid 


47 Plato, Republic, I, 1, Socrates says: ‘Yesterday I went down 
to the Pirzeus along with Glaukon, Ariston’s son, to worship the div- 
inity and attend the festival.” This tutelary patroness was Artemis, 
sister to Apollo, central figure of the sun-worship (sec chapter on Red 
Banner). She ranked with the group of labor protectresses, Cybele, 
Ceres, Minerva, under whom so many organizations were founded. — 
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the foundation of human improvement, with great pre- 
cision, upon the scientific ground-work of mechanics. His 
ideas, restored by Bacon, are those which the world is 
now following. 

Spartacus, the greatest respresentative of the purely iras- 
cible, the most sublime character and type of the lower 
philosophy of resistance, who careered on the ground of 
“an eye for an eyé and a tooth for a tooth,” last, and just 
anterior to the great carpenter, was a shepherd, humble 
and without ambitions, but because implicated with an 
age of injustice wherein “opportunity makes the man,” 
magnetized, split asunder, almost conquered the world, 
which in his day was Rome. 

Jesus, who before coming to proper age, is said to have 
studied diligently, seems to have shaped his life-course 
from the results of lessons gained by these predecessors. 
He accepted the acceptable and sternly refused that which 
bore no promise of contributing to the establishment of 
a heaven on earth. He gained his great triumph over 
slavery by adjusting the three moral impulses of Plato 
and the dialecticians—irascibility, concupiscence, sympa- 
thy. He soothed the jarring bitterness of the. first by 
coaxing concupiscence from its ancient realm and bring- 
ing it down to “want”; and married them together by 
the tie-of sympathy, the impulse most matured by the so- 
cial unions; and there formed the stronghold of his doc- 
trine from beginning to end. 

Plato, the ancient mouth-piece of them all, as he is 
resurrected in Neo-Platonism, after a test of 7,000 gener- 
ations, must be placed, by those engaged in the labor 
problem of to-day, as an extraordinary tissue of harmony 
and absurdity. He wanted the better (or individual) to 
overcome the multitude (or worse).*® 

The experience of these 7,000 generations since Plato, 
forces the now living family of mankind to pronounce an 
opposite opinion. It is the masses who are “beautiful” 
(as Plato used that word); while the individual proves 
himself constantly to be the lying, bribe-taking, merchant- 
able “sell-out” and under-dealer; ready as a rule, under the 
competitive system, for any trade, seditiously corrupt, 
planning schemes of jobbery; and he has actually to be 
watched by the honest masses. 

Plato wanted slaves. His slave system, large already, 


48 Laws, I, 3, 4, Bekker, Lond. ed. 
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during his life-time was small compared with its huge- 
ness after his philosophy was promulgated and its influ- 
ence extended to the Roman conquests. Before his time, 
slaves were the children of the citizens. Soon after him, 
Rome in her enormous conquests, turned the vast popu- 
lations of that age into rebellious slaves, and the world 
became almost depopulated. This master not only wanted 
degraded slaves, but he laid down laws for them, consign- 
ing them to death by torture for unpremeditated homicide 
while the master was allowed, if he murdered a slave, to 
be tried by his friends, acquitted and no stigma inflicted 
upon his name; and Plato lays down a law to the effect.*® 

The entire enlightenment of our modern age repudiates 
this as unfairness, relegating the slave system to a realm 
of low barbarity. On human slavery, the subsequent world 
has emphatically pronounced against Plato’s views; and 
the little investigating mites of Aristotle, and the work- 
ing elements of Jesus, are banishing it from the earth. 

Plato wanted war.°° He laid many plans and laws upon 
his theory of external strife, wishing only education and 
mutuality within. Neo-Platonism took it up, and in blas- 
phemous contradiction to the teacher, endorsed it, and 
actually engrafted this Pagan precept into the mild and 
peaceful system of Jesus. 

Things have not turned out to substantiate these coun- 
sels of the great philosopher. Wars the people had; and 
the wars killed a million slaves. Eunus, Athenion and 
Spartacus resented by warring back; and when the world, 
devastated by combined horrors of war and slavery, got 
time to breathe and recruit, another slave-war struck man- 
kind even in our eivil rebellion, with the final result to fix 
the conviction that the peace plan of Jesus was correct. 

49 Laws, IX, 9. More on Plato’s views of Slavery will be found 
as follows: Breeding mean with mean and best with best, Republic, 
V, 8. Great fear of slave uprising in consequence of the system, 
acknowledged. IX, 5, Jd.: “Abject race;” Statesmen, 46. Neces- 
sary to possess slaves, Laws, VI, 19; Agricultural slaves, Laws, VII, 
13; For homicide the slave must invariably die; preferably by tor- 
ture, Laws, 1X, 9; Such punishment must he ‘‘clean,”’ 4.e., vengeance, 
Laws, XI, 2, 10, fin. 

50 Republic, vii, viii. Polemarch is made to say that justice con- 
sists in doing good_to friends and evil to enemies. Socrates however, 
in an ironical sally of moral reasoning demolishes Polemarch’s logic, 
wheeling him unto the great thesis of Jesus which now proves to be 
the idea that alone can prevail: See Matthew, v, 43, 44, 24; John, 
xv, 17. First Epistle of John, ii, 10, 11. The anti-war teachings 
of Jesus are actively forcing these horrors from the earth just as 


chattel slavery has been forced out of existence and wages slavery is~ 
fast following. 
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Plato wanted it understood and ‘implicitly believed that 
all things spring from the most high, the mythical and 
invisible inhabitants of Ouwranos; and that men derived 
existence, and were watched over from those heights 
in the vaulted dome of heaven, the Olympian abodes— 
whence an endless chain of priesteraft. 

Neo-Platonism engrafted these absurdities into a Chris- 
tian dogma. 

Modern common sense, backed by science, with its in- 
numerable tools proving the true laws of nature, finds 
the facts to be the exact reverse of the Platonic dogma, 
and is wheeling us back to the physicism of Aristotle, that 
it is the little things and the little men and women who 
perform all works, who produce all that is produced; 
that it is not the great, conjured to be so in the elastic 
imagination, who accomplish amy ehiney but the infinites- 
imals that do it all. 

Jesus, if we read him rightly, appears to have been less 
a Platonist than an Aristotelian and when he comes to be 
preached in our pulpits from labor points of view, there 
will be found hundreds of texts whose meanings, long 
smothered, will furnish substance enough to solve the 


. problem.5? 


Emancipation came from Christianity.°2 The great 
principle of mutual love among all men was the really 
original idea and practical work of Jesus. He taught a 
new doctrine—a peaceful plan of salvation. 


Spartacus, who represented the old method of allevia- 


tion from suffering, based upon the irascible principle 
with its wars and bloodshed, was, beyond all eavil, the 
highest type of that culture. He was evidently informed 
on the great wars of Viriathus, Eunus, Athenion and per- 
haps Drimakos. But in both opportunity and military 
aptitude Spartacus surpassed them all. He lost. But 


‘after the million crucifixions of his own and a few gener- 


51 There are many expressions recorded in the New Testament which 
are vague in meaning and must remain so until better understood. 
After this they may be used by ministers of the gospel, in the labor 
movement. 

52 Compare Canon Lightfoot, On the Oollossians, p. 321: Béckh, 
Die Laurischen Silberbergwerke. Hundreds of the most candid au- 
thors acknowledge that it was the Christian cult which finally fought 
down this terrible institution. In going, paganism had also to go. 
But as we study the origin and course of events we must acknowledge 
that the blow against slavery had been struck before the advent of 
Christ. He it was, who killed slavery by tempering the spirit of 
human kindness. r 
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ations preceding him, and the enormous lessons which his 
own and> his predecessors’ blows had administered to 
eruel, concupiscent Rome, who shall have the temerity to 
say that these blows, erucifixions, bloody scenes and awful 
lessons did not go far, very far, toward shaping the convic- 
tions of Jesus, who but continued the great conflict with 
his milder leadership? 

Modern progress, which has almost outgrown chattel 
slavery, still seems quite undecided in regard to the plan 
of Spartacus; and might even yet swing back upon it, were 
it not for the stern, inexorable hold which Jesus main- 
tains in the wreck of his tortured, priest-ridden temples 
—and this hold is the hope of the future; for his plan ap- 
plies with wonderful harmony to the investigations and 
experiments of Aristotle. 

Plato wanted the unequivocal mingling of religion and 
polities.®* 

Modern statesmen, notwithstanding the almost desper- 
ate struggles of priest-power to hold firm this Pagan grip, 
are now steadily disestablishing state and church; and 
the verdict of enlightenment both in the realm of science 
and sociology, is to cast. overboard, as worthless and per- 
nicious, this old idea of Plato and let religion and polities 
each take their course alone. Jesus not only separated 
church from state by admonishing the typical money- 
changers, but he said: “Render unto Cesar’ ete. The 
Cesar here referred to, was the mild Augustus, whose 
reign was, in political respects, a model, and a glory to 
Rome. 

Plato wanted an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.** 

- He encouraged hatreds even in his “city of the Blessed,” 
and trained an army of both women and men to the science 
of fierce contention. 

“Resist not evil,” the law of the mechanic of Nazareth, 
has so far supplanted these savage doctrines, that already 
the trade unions and other social and labor organizations 
in many countries, are discussing and planning to resist 
against men of Plato’s class, on grounds that they them- 
selves are forced to become innocent victims of a hateful — 
idea which pits them, like Spartacus and the gladiators, 
age,” MaUINIOMiEG un the’ icing Deureser afterward: guecoated ft 
getting this old Pagan thing back into the Christian church where it 


still remains, in some countries. 
54 Plato, Justice, 5; Republic, passim; Laws, in many places. 
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against their fellow men, who have given them no cause 
for offense. 

Yet all things considered, the world cannot afford to 
belittle Plato, the father of idealism; even though many 
of his time-serving thoughts are passing away. His mind 
was too great for his age and his weaknesses were but 
subterfuges which saved him to a good old age while 
bolder men were martyred in comparative youth. 

But Aristotle who began with microscopic things, whose 
mind, a consension of Kapila, of Anaxagoras, of Empedo- 
cles, of Parmenides, of Zeno, of Plato himself, is, as the 
world grows old and wise, and as light gleams in upon 
intelligence, beaming more brilliantly with each decade; 
and this great man’s thoughts are laying bare the in- 
erusted truth and leading to the final, perfected philoso- 
phy. Aristotle’s is the mind which draws ever nearer as 
the ages waft him farther away among the satellites of an 
awful forever. 

Jesus, who planted among the communes and laborers 
all that was good and pure, but whose beautiful works 
have been almost banished by the proud old paganism 
still adhering in his temples, departed only to return; for 
these growing squadrons of the modern mites foretell that 
he is fleeting back to assume command of a great army 
of unreconciled but longing intelligences, which the an- 
cient working people quickened, and which the suns of two 
thousand years have mellowed for the harvest. 




















CHAPTER XXIV 
THE FINAL REVIEW 


ANCIENT PLANS OF “BLESSED” GOVERNMENT 


Wy THE Facts were Suppressed and the Books Mangled— 


Did our Era rise out of the Great Labor Struggles—An 
Astonishing Probability Unmasked—Plants and Plans of 
the Distant Past—Lycurgus—Reverential Criticism—His 
Fundamental Error—The Citizens were the Nobles—Pub- 
lic Lands, Meals, Schools and Games—The Grotto of Tay- 
getus—“Hell Paved with Infants’ Bones’—A Model 
Young Gentleman—His Introduction to the Ladies—An 
Earthquake believed to have been the Spartans’ Punish- 
ment for Cruelty to the Working People—The Poor and 
Lowly were called “Slave Souls’—The Great Aristotle’s 
Curse—Lucian’s Choice of a Trade—Even Plutarch Lam- 
poons Them—Kings Planting Poisons with which to Des- 
troy Them—Prophets and Messiahs—Eunus the Prophet of 
Antioch—His Plan of Salvation—No Quarters—Whole- 
sale Extinction of the Wealthy—What Succeeding Ages 
Learned from the Outcome of this Ordeal of Carnage— 
Plans of the Anarchists Taught Needful Lessons on Future 
Political Hconomy—Drimakos—His Home of Runaway 
Angels in the Skies—How his Plan Worked—Desperate 
Plan of Aristonicus in Asia Minor which offers the Toil- 


_ ers the Beatitude of being “Citizens of the Sun”—Sad Out- 


come—Innocent Plan of Spartacus—His Ideal “Salvation” 
was his Emancipation Proclamation and Armed Power to 
Enforce It—He Wanted to Go Home to the Green Hills 
of His Boyhood—All these Plan-Makers were Messiahs 
and Prophets—“The Kings Kill the Prophets”—The Great 
Messiah at Last—Long-Smothered Authors Dragged forth 
—Their own Utterances Quoted in the Living Tongue— 
Numerous Excerpts from their Books—Men Growing Wise 
in Their Understanding—The Vastness of the Revolution . 
from the Pagan Cult which Denied the Majority Both 
Soul and Liberty, threw the Race into Bewilderment of 
Two Thousand Years of Trial and Doubt—Plans of the 
Founders of Government Reviewed—Resemblance of Soc- 
rates and Jesus—Parallelisms Drawn—One Agitates by 
Simile, the other, Ae tas that they were Both 
478 
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Great Orators—Their Eloquence—Teaching Precepts that 
are just Becoming Applicable—The Intellectual Stagna- 
tion in after Ages” a Natural Consequence upon a Revolu- 
tion that Overturned the Great Pagan Cult—The Mo- 
hammedan Rescue—London’s Socialism frofh Same Old 
Plant—What two Men Did in Twenty-five Centuries— 
Pagan Selfishness Exhibited in Prayers—Very Ancient 
Prayers of Our Germano-Aryan Mothers and Fathers— 
Specimens Quoted—Prayer of Alcestis—Of Other honest 
Pagans—All Based upon Self and Family—Prayer of Soc- 
rates to Pan for More Wisdom and Humility—Prayer of 
Juvenal for the Poor Slave’s Deliverance—Finally, after 
many Centuries, the Dying Prayer Begged the Pan of 
Socrates or Universal Father for Universal Cancellation, 
to fit the World for a New Era—The Relation of the Jews 
to the Labor Movement—The Romans, Mad at the Spread 
of the Christian Doctrines of Universal Equality, Take 
Vengeance in the Slaughter of the Jews—Progress of An- 
cient Invention—The Labor-saving Reaper—Conclusion. 


In looking thoughtfully over the evidences given in 
the preceding chapters, especially those detailing ancient 
plans of relief, through the irascible or war spirit which, 
though it wrought prodigious good, did not prevail, and 
those of the communal or co-sympathetic spirit which is 
the successful one, we cannot forbear an expression of our 
conviction that the phenomenal movement of which Judea 
afterwards became the theatre, rested upon and emerged 
from the vast and altogether misunderstood and under- 
rated communes; an underground civilization whose cul- 
ture Socrates was not a stranger to, and whose influence, 
social, numerical and moral, has, until exposed in these 
pages, lain almost utterly unknown, buried as they were, 
amid the horrors which befell Christianity through the 
political trade of Constantine the Great. This man suc- 
ceeded in turning the movement when it was three hun- 
dred years old into a Pagan faith hedged about with iron- 
bound creeds and enforced by the inexorable despotism 
which characterized the military and the priest- power of 
the ancient Pagan rule. 

It will be asked why these important facts we have set 
forth have been so persistently kept concealed. The an- 
-swer to this must be, that information was not the policy 
of priest-power. To acknowledge that the poor and hu- 
miliated laborers of the world had, through centuries of 
organization in secret, and centuries of resistance and 
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persecution, at last overcome the proud old religion so 
far as to boldly martial a champion and brmg their unique 
culture of human equality into recognition, so as to build 
up a new era, would destroy the aged prestige of the priest- 
hood. This is the only theory furnishing a solution for 
the studied deception that has mutilated the books. Plato 
wanted distinction as to members of his communal state. 
He wanted priest-power and its concomitant, slavery. As 
the new era came with its practical putting into effect of . 
the socialism of Plato, but applyig it to everybody with- 
out distinction, thus emancipating Plato’s slaves,’ lifting up 
the freedmen and doing good to all, paganism was stabbed. 
Its aged priest-power then arose and, in revenge, killed 
Jesus, the last Messiah who in the philosophy and tra- 
dition of the poor and suffering, had been their hope and 
promise from immemorial antiquity. Having killed him 
it set to work to destroy his plan which he planted among 
the communes, “the vineyard of the Lord.” The weapons 
used were assassination, dungeons, worse slavery than be- 
fore—Neo-Platonism. But the great work of emancipa- 
tion had made too much progress to be eut short by any 
power on earth. 

We ask our readers to indulge us in this closing chap- 
ter, in a general review of the whole scene, covering the 
various plans of great men, their trial and their con- 
sequences upon the subsequent human race. 

Under a careful and thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence it will henceforth be found in order for students 
of sociology to place the origin of this wonderful era in 
which we are living, where it properly belongs. It is in 
order to come forth boldly with a new advocacy; an ad- 

1See Dr. Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, pp. 321-2: 
“With this wide-spread institution” (meaning slavery), ‘Christianity 
found itself in conflict. How was the evil to be met? Slavery was 
interwoven into the texture of society; and to prohibit slavery. was to 
tear society into shreds. Nothing less than a servile war with its 
certain horrors and doubtful issues must have been the consequence. 
Such a mode of operations was altogether alien to the spirit of the 
Gospel. ‘The New Testament,’ it has been truly said, ‘is not concerned 
with any political or social institutions; for political and social institu- 
tions belong to particular nations and particular phases of society.’ 
‘Nothing marks the divine character of the Gospel more than its per- 
fect freedom from any appeal to the spirit of political revolution.’ It 
belongs to all time; and therefore instead of attacking special abuses 
it lays down universal principles which shall undermine the evil. 

“Hence the Gospel never directly attacks slavery as an institution. 
_. - In fact, he (Paul) tells him to do very much more than eman- 
cipate his slave. Similar also is his language elsewhere. Writing to 
the Corinthians, he declares the absolute equality of the freedmen and 


the slave in the sight of God.’ First Oorinthians, vii, 21. 
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vocacy of the fact that the Christianity on which the pres- 

ent institutions rest and which, as we divest it of its me- 

dizeval exerescences century by century, is leading to the 

final and correct solution of the economic problem, is pri- ‘ 4 
mevally that which emerged from the great, but little- 

known because throttled and unheard-of labor movements : 
of the ancients—their numberless Messiahs, their perse- 

eutions and crucifixions, their plaintive “still small voice” 

groaning above the grime and din of lash-driven labor 

in sun and storm, in mines, dungeons, gladiatorial havoe, 

their sad but bravely-fought “eye-for-eye and tooth-for- 

tooth” policy, and finally their majestic, long-suffering, 

but all-conquering “father forgive them” policy wrought 

in the crucible of a thousand traditions, communes, blood- 

wringing rebellions, derascinating cyclones of retributive 

vengeance already explained, which had been previously 
experienced by the forefathers of this great era-making 
representative of the ancient lowly. 

To those who are appalled by these sentiments, prefer- 
ring to coax with a superstitious faith still lingering on 
the background of a struggling, on-coming fact-period, 
and still, like Arnobius, troubled with doubts and predi- 
lections regarding the sacredness of the conception and 
birth of this great founder, we must simply say that the 
labor movement, especially that phase of it dealing with 
the economic questions of the humble majorities, is, and 
must come to be regarded, as the most sacred of all ques- 
tions; and its solution or non-solution involves a release of 
mankind from sin, or their compulsory and perpetual sub- 
mergence under sin. The enormous sin of our era is its 
apostasy from the early economic plan laid down at its 
beginning and for three hundred and fourteen years car- 
ried out under persecutions, on the economic basis; and 
its substitution under emperors and _ prelat¢-politicians, 
by the very most unscientific plan conceivable—that of : 
the ancient faith, which deceived and degraded the chat- 
tel and wretch of old, and still deceives and degrades the 
victims of wage-vassalage the world over. This sin ruled, 
raged and devastated for over a thousand years through 
ignorance and dogma and cheat and inquisition, such as 
characterize the dreary annals of the dark ages and now 
looms up portentously in view; for we behold millions of 
men again organized, more determined, wiser by their 
experience, better equipped for the fray. And this huge 
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sin, of apostasy we hope, will be discerned by the student 


of these pages to be freighted with a virus the more ma- 
lignant as he observes that preacher and priest are still 
tenaciously hugging the slave-locked policy of Plato the 
immortal aristocrat, while backsliding farther and farther 
away from the sweet and loving brotherhood of the thi- 
asotes and the eranoi of Socrates and of Jesus. They 
still cling to an old policy which was the meanest upon the 
Pagan schedule—that of the competitive system, with 
its economic slaves. Although in another form and blas- 
phemously under another name it was a return to pagan- 
ism, yet we shall attempt to show in this review that the 
apostasy from the original policy could never succeed in 
eliminating the bold ground-principles of equality which 
was ever the prodigious, the immovable, blood-bought 
rock-reef, on which those drifting strugglers founded and 
built this era. Despite the protracted spasms of the mor- 
ibund beast 2 to wriggle back into its breathing element, 
these ground-principles clung; they still cling ; are now 
steadily developing a polity and men are, in some places, 
beginning to reap their fruits. 

It must by no means be inferred, because the rebellions 
of the ancient working people failed in estabhishing the 
desired end that they were not a useful factor or that their 
efforts were lost. They failed because their military foree 
was less than that of their enemies. They succeeded be- 
cause through their defeat, furnishing necessary and in- 
dispensable experience, the world was taught that it must 
adopt another method—that of reason, diplomacy, arbi- 
tration, peace. Never was there a time when the world 
was drifting into these so rapidly as now. Two thousand 
years may seem a long time to impatient, fleeting man; 
but in the destinies of peoples and of nations, their slow 
development through ereeping differentiation by trial and 
experiment, it is but a scroll. 

The review, then, which we propose to make in this chap- 
ter, is that of man in the broadest sense ; covering the entire 
stretch, from a time when he was but an animal—the weaker 
driven by the stronger—through the long period of family- 
breeding when the father, destitute of sympathy, enslaved, 
often killed his children in building up the established gens 
aristocracy of paganism; the rebellion of the children who 
multiplied, struck back, and built up counter organizations 


2 Revelations, XVII, 4, saqq. 
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in self-defense, fought and resisted the paternal injustice 


based in the monarchical idea, and in their turn, after count-. 


less ages of trial by systems rebellious, systems patriarchal, 
systems predatory and systems communal, finally hit the 
system of inter-communal love, forgiveness, brotherhood, 
peace and ballot democracy, which, though it has had an 
open trial of only 2,000 years—a short period compared 
with the duration of the others—has already brought him 
out upon the plane of acknowledged equality, in the sup- 
planting of violence by arbitration, of aristocracy by de- 
mocracy, of competition to sgme extent, by socialism. We 
shall show that all of these blessings were sought by the 
great and good men: Lycurgus, Numa, Solon, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle—even the contemned Eunus, Athenion, 
Spartacus—and finally Jesus, who is yet on trial. If we 
severely criticize Lycurgus, let it be done under an almost 
reverential respect; for he could not conceive of a state 
without slaves; if Plato, be it uppermost in our minds that 
he was unimpeachably pure; if we dare to reflect against 
Aristotle, let it be with homage, as if approaching the se- 


pulchre of the mighty; for this great founder of technical . 


science is the model from which the world still builds, and 
he even dared foretell a society in which there might be no 
slavery. Had these lawgivers been perfect their works 
would have been cut off by the same martyrdom that was 
suffered by the bolder Socrates and Jesus. 

In making this review it is neither possible nor necessary 
to attempt any chronological system. This has been done 
strictly im the preceding chapters. We promise only a crit- 
ical comparison of different systems and hope to deal fairly 
with all, giving the doings, sayings, prayers, struggles and 
models of each one, as his particular plan; and we likewise 
may find it to our profit to compare these with the plans 
and the men and their movements and demands of to-day, 
in order to amplify the comparison and honestly find out 
which of the ancient methods the modern age is follow- 
ing. One extremely important fact must be held upper- 
most to view: the leaders who form the subjects of these 
pages had each a very clearly defined plan. Even Sparta- 
cus was not without hope of emancipating ‘the slaves of 
Italy and the rest of the world. 

It is scarcely necessary, after our elaborate presentation 
of the history of the lowly and their ancient works, to pre- 
mise in this review, that the whole array of deeds and plans 
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of relief shows an undeniable harmony with, and corrobora- 
tion of the modern theory of development upon the largest 
seale, and from a cold and secular, rather than an imagin- 
ative and religious or superstitious poimt of view. 

Our history, true to its original scheme, covers only the 
great Aryan family and we shall let the Bible, the Zend and 
other Oriental records tell of its eruelties among the Sem- 
itic and other branches, referring to them only as collateral 
evidence. 

Although many plans of law-making were tried during the 
great era covered by manumission, yet we have no history 
until we come to Lycurgus, and must consequently devote 
our first remarks to him and his wonderful and on the whole 
beneficent work. 

Of the three classes of citizens in the system of Lycurgus 
the first was the governing, the second the police or military, 
and the third the burgher or business elass*—that which 
Saint Simon denominates the bourgeéosie. The mechanics 
and farmers were considered mean and unworthy. To the 
agricultural laborers, was given the task of producing, at 
what is now considered “starvation wages,” that which 
the citizens used for their daily nourishment and comfort; 
yet so ungrateful were the arrangements deliberately estab- 
lished by this lawgiver, that to be a good farmer, a skilled 
mechanic, an inventor, a discoverer of the new in nature, 
was to be a most degraded and abject mortal, denied all citi- 
zenship and hopelessly doomed by “imperishable laws.” + 

No humane person of our age can peruse these accounts 
given by Xenophon, Plutarch and others, without feelings 
of sorrow if not of anger. The progress and purity of hu- 
man society may safely be said to have suffered a disaster 
in this inhuman feature of the otherwise generous Lycurgan 
law. It was self-defeating, contradictory and inconsistent 
with the principle intended by the lawgiver himself. Ly- 
curgus the most ancient of the three great lawgivers of an- 
tiquity belonging to the Aryan stock, seeing the feuds and 
other inter-destructive effects of the competitive system at 
his time raging with great fierceness among the gens fami- 
lies, drew up a system of laws and got them adopted so as 
to go into practical operation. It was a system embracing 
the revolution from the competitive to the socialistic meth- 
ods. It was based in the idea so quaintly and wonderfully 
developed nearly a thousand years afterwards by another 


3 Plutarch, Lyeurgus, 7, 17. 4Idem, passim. 
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inspired lawgiver—the workingman of Nazareth. Its very 
fundament was social love, forgiveness, tolerance, instruc- 
tion. Lyeurgus was attacked by the optimate party who 
rebelled against his equal distribution of nationalized lands, 
his nationalization of other property, his common table, his 
compulsory education of all alike, his athletic trainings, in 
fine, his extinction of property and of the competitive sys- 
tem so far as all internal policy of his people was concerned. 
One young man once pursued him and with a missile tore 
out one of his eyes. He turned about and faced his irate 
pursuer with the eye that had offended plucked out, and his 
face bleeding with the wound. The argument was eloquent 
and effective. The maddened mob of rich men were over- 
come and Lycurgus was allowed to go on with his work, 
unmolested.” His system of socialism was more detailed 
than has ever since been aspired to by any class except an 
oceasional small community; for he added thereto a com- 
munity of men and women which instead of being a com- 
plex method was a system of compulsory marriage, with a 
law permitting the finest and most beautiful to borrow and 
mutually inter-employ each other in cases of likings or of 
compatibility.® This was the Lycurgan law of mutual acqui- 
escence, and it obtained to an enormous extent for over a 
thousand years and was made a strong and scathing point 
in favor of Christianity by Tertullian in defending the early 
Christians from attacks of the intolerant Pagans. Tertul- 
lian in this celebrated apology gives us invaluable proofs 
of the purity of the Christians, and shows that they had 
repudiated it.” 

But these strange features were well intended by the 
great lawgiver. It was not to promote voluptuousness but 
to cultivate a principle—and scientifically enough—of hu- 
man stock-breeding. At any rate, it was a feature greatly 
recommended among the ancients, and it lay at the base 
of the celebrated race-culture which made Spartans the 
most splendid men so far as stature, health and beauty 
are concerned, the world ever produced, and gave to the 
nation that mental and physical vigor which’ enabled it 
to overcome the mighty prowess of the Athenians and to 
finally transplant a branch of these curious features into 
the whole Hellenic Peninsula, Phoenicia, Asia Minor and 

5 Plutarch, Lycurgua. 


6 Idem, Lyeurgus and Numa compared. 
7 Tertullian, Apology, XXXIX. 
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Sicily. The openly established object of this branch of 
the law Plutareh declares to have been the ownership of 
children by the state—not by the parents *—which is a 
step much in advance of anything ever advocated by any 
purely labor movement of modern days. But these en- 
joyments and privileges were only to be participated in 
by the citizens, the state police or military element and 
the burghers. The strictly working people were left 
out. 

How Lyeurgus, capable of coolly devoting a life-time, 
mostly in privations and hardships and without reward, 
to what he considered the redemption of the human race, 
could at the same time institute for those on whom he 
knowingly depended for his bread and every other ele- 


ment of existence as well as that of the people for whose 


happiness he lived, and consign the working people to 
the terrible fate left them by that law, is a problem that 
must startle puzzle-guessers among students of modern 
sociology. Only one method ean possibly be pursued to 
unravel this mystery—the utterly demoralized and false 
estimate of the value of labor. 

In this saddest feature of the law of Lycurgus we are 
brought back to our account. of the Helots or slaves, in 
another chapter,® where figures the story of the assas- 
sination by a trained band of young Spartans, of 2,000 
innocent prize winners of the Helot or laboring stock. It 
is not maintained that Lycurgus was the originator of 
the slave system. We find it spoken of in the books of 
Homer which are thought to cover a period commencing 
at least 300 years earlier; and we are entirely satisfied of 
the correctness of Granier’s declaration that slavery ex- 
isted even many thousand years previously to Homei.!° 
Lyeurgus only perpetuated the miseries of the working 
majority by fastening the odium already existing, upon 
slaves and legalizing their burdens. 

No citizen, under Lycurgus, could be a labormg man 
so far as to personally perform the work of production or 
of distribution. By his “free citizen’ he did not mean 
any person who was obliged to work for a living. To be 
a soldier was respectable. But the soldier produces noth- 
ing. He destroys. So also does the governing class. 

8 Plutarch, Lycurgus. 


9 Ohapter iv, page 45 sq., also pp. 59-64, of this work. 
10 Granier de Oassagnac, Histoire des Classes Owvriéres, Chap. iii. 
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These the Spartan lawgiver made very numerous. The 
modern movement of labor all over civilization is struggling 
to diminish their numbers, not to increase them. Lycurgus 
also, among his favored class, allowed many of the trad- 
ing or busmess men; although practically, if his ecommu- 
nistie theory obtained, they could not have prospered be- 
cause the state operated the evolutions of business with 
the labor of its slaves which was conducted or managed 
by the governing class. Nobody really owned anything 
in his theory, if perfected. All citizens were, however, 
rich in their “collective” wealth. 

Coming to Lycurgus as a factor in the history of labor, 
we find his arrangement regarding working people to 
have been barbarous and horrible. The latter constituted 
two-thirds of the entire population. Yet so mean were 
they supposed to be that they could not be legally counted 
in the census as men, or in other words, human beings. 
The true population of the city of Sparta consisted of 
citizens. They were divided into three classes: the rul- 
ing class, the military or protecting class, and the busi- 
ness men. The whole three covered one-third of the ex- 
isting population All the others were working people, 
who, as slaves or artisan freedmen, were obliged to live 
in an abject condition, feeding on the poorest food;™ go- 
ing almost, often quite, naked; living in caves, the mean- 
est of huts, or in the open air, sometimes at the verge of 
starvation; if slaves, whipped every day to be reminded 
of their cringing humility; horribly brutalized with clubs 
whenever they dared stretch themselves at full height, 
lest they be taken to ape the human stature and the atti- 
tudes of manhood; 1? chained to the side of mules and 
oxen to draw loads like beasts of burden; waylaid by the 
trained assassins of state, equipped with daggers, and 
murdered for mere wanton sport, on a pretext that they 
were dangerous;'? forced to work fourteen to eighteen 
hours preparing food and clothing for the citizens who 
expressed their gratitude by kicks and terms of loathing 
and contempt—such was the practical effect of the cele- 
brated and of all others, most renowned law of Lycurgus. 
Such, through numberless ages have been the sufferings 

11 For food of slaves, see Homer, Odyssey, XIX, v, 414-416; Horace, 
Ars Poetica (Ad Pisonem), V, 249; Pliny, Natural History, XVIII, 
XXIX. Im addition to these consult Index of this volume. 


12 Plutarch, Lycurgus; Granier, Hist., Chap. v. 
* 13 Thucydides, De Bello Peloponnesiaco, IV, 80; V. 34. 
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from that cruel competition that is based upon ownership 
by a privileged few. 

The legislation of Lyeurgus upon which Plato, making 
Soerates responsible, principally formed his ideal state, 
may be summed up about as follows: The whole king- 
dom was divided into 39,000 lots for the optimates, who 
were the heaven-born or the divine class, related to the 
gods 14—nothing for the earth-born class who possessed 
neither family nor soul. A branch of education given the 
young gentlemen was the teaching them how to murder 
the earth-born or working people, with daggers, as we 
have already related, by slyly crawling upon them while 
they were at work.1> Another branch was that of the 
gymnastic games, shared by both sexes and according to 
Plutarch, in a dirty and utterly nude condition, together; 
with an object, as that great biographer declares, of tonmg 
and moralizing the passions. The optimates were never 
allowed to work except in the aristocratic pursuit of war. 
Commerce with other nations was disallowed. No money 
was permitted except that made of iron—a hundred and 
fifty dollars’ worth of it beimg a cart-load. The people 
of citizen blood ate at the common table, waited upon by 
slaves. What became of it? 

Sparta, in B. C. about 600, had 39,000 parcels or small 
holdings for all in the kngdom. In B. C. 360 there were 
only 2,000. In B. C. 290 the outside speculators and land 
grabbers had all‘but 1,000. At the time of Agis IV., B. C. 
240, there were only 700 or really, but 100—as the hold- 
ings of 600 were annihilated by debts—and this yzreat 
scheme of political economy of Lycurgus was gone.1¢ 

The historian, to flatter the vain theory of divine right 
is loud in bringing Lycurgus to us, as having descended 
from the gods to mortals, not only as a link in, the royal 
Imeage under Eurysteneid stock, but even as a distant 
relative of Hercules. Thus the Pagan religion is sub- 

14¥For the ancient idea of divine rights, see Roman Law, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XX, pp. 688-692. It was the same 
a it Coacat Drumann, Arbeiter und Oommunisten in Griechenland und 
Rom., S. 130-134. Whatever may have been Plato’s own notions, his 
partiality to the plan of Lycurgus, which Dr. Drumann, author of 
the great history of Rome, admits, it is certain that he could not ac- 
cept that lawgiver’s plan as perfect. On the contrary he is believed 
by this author and many others to have borrowed considerably from 
the Pythagorean brotherhoods. 

16 Drumann, Arbeiter und Communisten in Griechenland und Rom., 


S: 180-184; Biicher, Aufsténde der wunfreien Arbeiter, S. 86; Plu- 
tarch, Lycurgus. ¢ 
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stantially pandered to and the monocratic idea estab- 
lished. A prince of almost unlimited powers by family 
prestige, he in youth became regent by inheritance, of the 
Spartans. But he was both a wise and good prince; and 
considering the age, much is to be overlooked. When the 
true heir was born Lycurgus named him Charilaus, and 
although he had an offer to take the crown himself he 
refused, preferring to be an adviser. Thus one of the 
first acts of Lycurgus was to establish a kingdom, after 
having himself reigned eight months. His next great 
edict created a powerful senate or council of the old and 
wise—a body seldom elected even to this day; and a re- 
cent expression to abolish them has gained popularity 
among labor organizations.17 

These senators, twenty-eight in number, some repre- 
senting the Spartans or Dorians, some the Laconians or 
Perieci, formed another class and another institution, 
soon causing concomitant class enmities that fanned the 
final ruin. The senatorial government proved a failure. 
Afterwards they had to create the Ephori.1® These ty- 
rants were five in number and their function was to keep 
peace between the two kings and twenty-eight senators. 
Thus Lyeurgus fastened upon the Peloponnesus the two 
kings, twenty-eight senators, five peace-makers, but gave 
them no house of commons—three institutions. 

His fourth celebrated measure was the apportionment 
of the 39,000 lots. The size of each lot was sufficiently 
large to yield eighty-two bushels of wheat as a yearly av- 
erage, besides other produce sufficient for the families. 

A fifth measure struck at common ownership of all mov- 
able goods and chattels. To do this it was found neces- 
sary to institute the famous iron money. It was wrought 
in the blacksmith’s forge and stamped in the government 
dies. The result was, nobody would steal such a huge 
and ponderous thing. Foreign countries could not trade 
and commerce stopped. An ox ecart-load of the Spartan 
money was equal only to a few dollars. The gewgaws of 
fashion were self-banished, luxury ceased and primitive 
simplicity revived. These innovations could obtain, so 
long as the overawing magnetism and command of Lycur- 

17 The senate is thus seen to be an aged institution. Being seldom 
of the plebeian stock it has earned a bad record, as against itself; 
and is consequently still regarded by that element with distrust. 


18 Xenophon, De Republica Lacedemonia, says Lycurgus himself 
created the ephori. 
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_ gus was there to persuade by bland patriarchal smiles or 
austere commands, prevailing through suavity, intimida- 
tion and reverence. But before the majestic tread of hu- 
man enlightenment already in Athens and knocking at 
the very portals of these haughty Spartans themselves, 
such simplicity was, in the terms of the shrewd Aristotle, 
simply “childish.” It was ridiculous from within and with- 
out. It flourished for a time and perished, leaving a stigma 
which time has failed to efface and a denunciation so pro- 
found as to have forever prevented its resuscitation. 

The sixth institution of Lycurgus was his public tables. 
It presents a sweet and touching reminiscence to us, still 
struggling in the awful vortex of competing interests. It 
seems indeed beautiful to look back and see our ancient 
fathers and mothers of whom we may feel justly proud, 
sitting on their rough stools around a great oaken or deal 
table loaded with good things from a common oven, every 
slice of the hot, steaming cutlets of veal or mutton and 
every savory morsel, recognized as the public property. 
The citizens were public property; the houses, tables and 
stools, the public property. 

But who are those nude, suffering, half-starved, crouch- 
ing forms noiselessly gliding to and fro, bringing these 
delicious fruits of labor to the happy partakers? They 
are the waiters, the cooks, the working people and their 
little ones—all under the curse of the Spartan law. This 
is what the magnanimous communistic rule of Lycurgus 
never provided for except to damn. Plutarch informs - 
us that at the public tables these people were all obliged 
by law to eat together, and in common. Although they 
had homes the law forbade them taking their meals there 
lest with the labor of the skilled butchers and cooks, they 
should fatten like voracious animals and become corrupt, 
sensual and dissolute.1® 

This arrangement resembled the eo-operative kitchens 
of our own times, only established upon a vast scale by 
government and universally enforced by the law and po- 
lice of the land. Its principal object was to level the hith- 
erto existing conditions of wealth and poverty in which 
Lyecurgus had found his people; and according to the best 
account, the plan worked well, with the one exception 
that the healthful exercise of the citizens in labor was en- 
tirely left out, all work of every kind belonging to the 


19 Plutarch, Lycurgus. 
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economic class being performed by freedmen and slaves. 
Thus labor, so sacred to the prosperity of modern lands, 
was disgraceful in this “region of the blessed.” 

When a newly born babe on examination was found to 
be strong and without corporeal blemish, an order was 
published to have it educated by and at the cost of the 
state. It then received, if of the Dorian stock, one of the 
9,000, or if of the Laconian, one of the 30,000 parcels of 
land. But should it prove weakly, malformed, marked or 
unseemly, the horrid death warrant was signed and the 
poor little innocent was pitched down a cavernous pit 
ealled “Apothetae,” from a crag of the Mount Taygetus; 
and dashed to a jelly upon the rocks. So stern were 
mothers in their obedience to this law that they washed 
their little ones with wine instead of water; because this 
strong ablution best tested their innate powers. If the 
babe proved too weak to outgrow this treatment, it was 
ruthlessly thrown into the rock-lined maw of this Tay- 
getan grotto. Surely, under the dispensation of Lycur- 
gus “hell was paved with infants’ bones.” 

A child when saved was educated. At seven years of 
age it was martialed into a species of military company 
and brought up under the rigors of obedience as under 
military discipline. The hair was cropped short, the body 
kept dirty, and all play was in a state of perfect naked- 
ness. The children slept on beds made of reed tops which, 
without knives, they were obliged to gather for them- 
selves. They were required to go barefoot at all seasons 
of the year. At the age of fifteen to twenty they had 
military mancuvres or sham battles. They were also re- 
quired to perform such military duty as making soldiers’ 
campaign outfits. The material for this they were re- 
quired to steal. They were taught to crawl into the gar- 
dens and steal the melons and other fruits; if caught they 
were mercilessly flogged for the fault of being found out. 
The act itself was not a crime—logically too—for all 
things being common and there being no ownership, it 
followed that there was absolutely no incentive to steal, 
any more than a man has to steal his own property. Let 
the critic be cautious about reflecting against Lycurgus 
for this, as one is apt to do through the medium of a com- 
petitive or ownership system such as this in which he ex- 
ists and from which stand-point he judges. The old law- 
giver certainly had the best of us on this score. But one 
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is still at a loss to analyze his motives for teaching young- 
sters to steal. This he did, however, and methodically.?° 

We now have the Spartan young gentleman before us, 
in perfect health, inured to excessive hardships, perfect 
of form, perfectly naked, unwashed, an adept at stealing 
—the glory of the great Lycurgus. In this most perfect 
condition he is introduced to the ladies—those celebrated 
Spartan maidens. 

This brings us to the next ordinance of Lycurgus—that 
of the calisthenics and games. It must not be forgotten 
that we are treating only of citizens, or the privileged 
class. They were a species of nobles and being born with 
the blood and lineage of aristocracy they disdained to 
work for their living. All ordinary labor was performed 
by helots or slaves. But Lycurgus, although he, like Plato 
and Aristotle, disdained labor, well knew its necessity 
as a bodily exercise. Thus in lieu of labor he instituted 
his gymnasium. Good, hearty, honest labor in these mod- 
ern days, with the ancient taint effaced and thus made 
respectable, is quite sufficient exercise; and consequently 
the gymnasium has fallen into disuse. But with Lyecur- 
gus labor was a disgrace; and the demand of nature for 
exercise was supplied by the calisthenie games. 

Lycurgus, therefore, ordered that not only the young 
men but also the maidens should be vigorously exercised 
at the dances, games and races. Every girl was a pro- 
fessional tumbler; and the extent to which they carried 
their acrobatic sports may be judged from Plutarch’s 
positive statement that! the young maidens performed 
them in presence of the ephori (the judges of excellence 
in symmetrical beauty of body and of limb as well as of 
their winning powers), and before the admiring people 
in that innocent raiment, which we are told, decked the 
bodies of Adam and of Eve in the garden of Eden.?* 

“Liyeurgus commanded the maidens to exercise their 
forms running, wrestling, quoit-pitching and _ hurling 
darts, with an object to make themselves vigorous so that 
their children might afterwards be strong. To assuage the 
natural tenderness of their sex, he taught them the habit 


20 Plutarch, Lycurgus. 

21 Dr. Drumann, as if unable to comprehend how this could be 
possible, cites a story told by Herodotus Huterpe., viii. But on exam- 
ination we find that there is no argument here presented rebutting 
Plutarch. Besides, this story refers to the habits of persons of royal 
degree, whereas our account treats only of common estate. 
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of howe seen in company with their young male compan- 
ions and together dance and sing at the festivals. At these 
they practiced raillery and intellectual sparring, eriti- 
cizing each other’s propriety of behavior which in the 
young men excited useful emulations, while their sallies 
and satires often made them smart; since the kings, the 
senate and citizens were present. So far as the disrobed 


appearance of the virgins was concerned it was thought’ 


nothing of, because the utmost decorum prevailed... . 
It even inculeates a simplicity im manners and an ambi- 
tion to present the finest contour of the body.” 

Marriage was compulsory in the Spartan state; but of 
its details we refrain from the particulars, with the re- 
mark that the closest critic, however much our modern 
habits have varied from those of our forefathers, certainly 
cannot boast of any improved virtue, if purity of intention 
and strict obedience to law are the basis of virtue. But 
Lycurgus was probably the only practical stirpiculturist 
who ever enforced the scientific theory. The law of Moses 
may be honorably regarded as an exception from this 
remark.2* The Spartan lawgiver had been a great trav- 
eler and there appears no conclusive evidence rebutting 
the possibility that he borrowed much of it from the law 
of Moses instituted four or five hundred years before. 
The Jaw of Lycurgus like the ideal republic of Plato re- 
quired marriage. But the connubial tie once fastened, 
the community idea struck all the married couples of the 
military classes and they were at perfect liberty to bor- 
row and lend each other according to the passions and 
eaprices of the married lovers. This system of hymeneal 
reciprocity which never gave offense, was sanctioned by 
law and was certainly recommended by physicians and 
judges who attended to the business of replenishing the 
state with excellent offspring. Indeed, though the law 
of Lycurgus was never written, it is very probable from 
the accounts. of the ancient authors themselves, that this 
reciprocal interchange of marital passions was arbitrarily 
required.* If so, the apparent discrepancy in Plato’s re- 
public which Aristotle criticizes, is made clear and logi- 
eal. But it certainly makes a sham of marriage; and pre- 
sents about as great an apparent absurdity as teaching the 

22 Plutarch, Lycurgus; also say gue and Numa Oompared. 


2% Bible, Leviticus, ite, Oe. 
24 Not onl Plutarch, Plato aan Aristotle, but also Tertullian, (Apol- 


ogy XXXIX), confirm this statement. 
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young to steal when their goods had no value, being owned 
and enjoyed in common. 

Tt has already been our sad duty to sketch the last fin- 
ishing touch of this far-famed government of Lycurgus 
in our chapter on the Hleusinian Mysteries. We have there 
recorded the assassination of those 2,000 workingmen. 
Perhaps what we now say in description of the system of 
Spartan government may unriddle the subtle philosophy 
which lurked at the bottom of that and of innumerable 
other mysteries and shocking murders which blot the 
pages of Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Diodorus, Plutarch 
and all who have attempted to perpetuate a knowledge of 
the deeds of this extraordinary people. 

The laboring class of that day were Greeks. Some of 
them were the sons and daughters of the Lacedzemonian 
citizens; some were Helots, descendants of a great tribe 
previously taken as prisoners of war and reduced to slav- 
ery. The remainder were slaves purchased from the Phe- 
nicians. These poor creatures did all the drudgery, pre- 
pared their food and performed all those offices for them 
which they were too proud to do for themseves. Great 
strikes occurred, as related by ABlian,?> and the mhuman- 
ity of these arrogant slaveholders when the reaction came, 
self-accused them; for taking advantage of a destructive 
earthquake in B. C. 467, the poor creatures revolted or 
engaged in a strike of great proportions; and probably, 
as in the strikes of Eunus of Enna?* and of Spartacus at 
Rome, they wreaked redress through the fury of armed 
force first joining the Messenians. At any rate, amid the 
earthquake and the strike more than 20,000 Spartans 
perished, and the survivors for a long period of time held 
a self-accusing superstition that the calamity was their 
punishment for their cruelty to the working class. 

Thus, for the plan of Lycurgus, we have the following 
synopsis: Planted, according to Herodotus, B. C. about 
990; according to Thucydides, 830; equality recognized ; 
communism of goods and children; kings maintained ; 
labor disgraced; taint of labor, and the working popula- 
tion damned. 

Results as follows: The secret Cryptia; constant fear 
of the dangerous outcasts; final downfall of the system 
after a trial of 500 years. 

Of the plant of Numa Pompilius we have already suffi- 


25 Mlian, Historia Varia, I. 26 See supra, Chapter VI. 
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ciently spoken.?? This system began something like B. C. 
690; a non-warfare kingdom; labor recognized; workmen 
highly esteemed ; trade unionism established by law; nomen- 
clature of their organizations made by Numa himself; the 
members of the unions employed by the state; peace, 
tranquillity and great prosperity of Rome for 43 years, 
or until Numa’s death and after that event, wars; but the 
unions now turn their energies to the manufacture of 
the implements of war greatly facilitating the Roman 
arms; so the state continues, and encourages the unions 
for over 500 years. 

Among the ancient Indo-Europeans there were from the 
time of Aristotle, 331-322 B. C. two distinct lines of reason- 
ing; those of Aristotle and those of Plato. We are not at 
all unaware that neither of these great men was the origi- 
nator of the doctrine he taught; for both are known to 
have borrowed for their celebrated states, from others more 
ancient and less known. But for our purpose we must 
recognize them as they are recognized by the world. 

Plato believed that all good came from a supernatural 
source. Every thing good was, as it were, handed down 
from on high. This pleased the manipulators of the 
priesteraft of his age; for it sanctioned their mysticism. 
It permitted and continued the lordly power of the gods 
whose abodes were high on the Olympian thrones. Power 
was seated in heaven, the vaulted firmament, the “ouranos.” 
The manipulators of this power were the great immortals 
such as Jupiter and other celestials—all the great gods and 
goddesses whose names and fame have come down to us 
enshrined in ¢classic majesty and mystified in a vesture of 
inimitable, captivating beauty. The marvels of that ancient 
political religion are made more awfully supernal by this 
great and good teacher having lived and labored. Nor 
must we spurn Plato’s views because our age has outgrown 
them. In the bigotry and empiricism to which many ardent 
. and honest persons cleave,?* they are apt to treat with 
unforgiving frowns, his earnest belief in practices which 
_we, in having tried, have found impracticable, sometimes 
abominable. We translate expressly for these pages from 
Plato’s Gorgias, what he makes Socrates say about work- 
ingmen: “There exists a two-fold employment; it creates 


27 Consult Index to this volume; points on Numa Pompilius. 
28 Dr. Biicher, Aufstdinde der unfreien Arbeiter, S. 182, pointedly 


puts it as: ‘‘Wust von Halbwisserei und Phrasenthum.” 
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food, beverages, clothes and such other tkings as the body 
needs. We get such things from shop-keepers and from 
country folks and they have them prepared for them by 
the cook, baker, weaver, shoemaker and tanner. But tke 
healing art and the knowledge of gymnastics necessarily 
preside over many of these trades because they foretell what 
the body wants. The working people, therefore, are slavish 
and unworthy to associate with free people.” 2° In another 
of Plato’s writings is the remark that the laboring popula- 
tion, who produce what the body requ:res are, notwithstand- 
ing their servility “indispensable; and for this reason, they 
must be admitted into the republic.” °° 

Again, Plato acknowledges that workingmen and women 
who understand these mysteries of art “know what others 
do not know. They are educated so far as their peculiar 
art requires. They know how to build houses, ships, and 
to do other work and in consequence, must sometimes he 
admitted into the assembly meetings even though the 
Athenians laugh when ignorant people take the floor to 
explain.24. In matters of the state where such is needed, 
this right of explanation is given to everyone. Now these 
workingmen, “demiourgoi,’ because they know the mys- 
teries of their art, like the poets, imagine they know every- 
thing, being clever at their mechanic arts. But they are 
sadly wanting in manners, mostly, of course, from lack of 
leisure time without which a good education is impossible. 
All they learn is what their calling requires; for knowledge 
of its intrinsic self they have no appreciation, it having no 
charm for them.” *®? They busy themselves with mathe- . 
matics only so far as it has practical contact with their 
business—not to enjoy a pleasure in the knowledge of the 
nature of numbers. In themselves they have not the power _ 
to strive for higher things, for mechanical craftsmanship 
brutifies them. The business man, chrematistikos, de-, 
clares that pleasure in honors and learning is valueless in 
comparison with money-getting.§*? Ambition for honors 
considers the pleasure of amassing lucre to be mean, and 
also ambition for learning if it fail to produce honors. 

29 Plato, Gorgias, 155, 517-518. 

30 Idem, Republic, 369-372. 

81 Apology of Socrates, 22. 

82 Plato, Protagoras, 319. Consult Xenophon, Memorabilia of Soc- 


rates, II, 7. 
33 Xenophon, Public Economies of Athens, IV, 6. 
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Vapors and tricks bring the philosopher no such pleasure 
and joy as the knowledge of truth.** Be the smiths, car- 
penters, shoemakers ever so skilled in their work as artifi- 
cers, the most of them are but slave-souls not able to com- 
prehend what is good and just.®® Lofty-heartedness and 
nobleness of impulse are in vain to be sought for among 
them. It is quite another thing, this learning a trade and 
educating an honest man. 

We elsewhere show by producing his own words what 
Cicero thought of the poor working people. His con- 
tempt for them is still greater. 

Aristotle in most respects is in perfect accord with 
Plato in this kind of talk against the working people. 
Here is what he thinks: 

Humanity must be divided into several classes: citizen 
cultivators, and artisans, busied with the arts necessary 
to the welfare of the state. These two great classes are 
acknowledged to come first; not from the respect he en- 
tertains for them, but probably on account of the fact 
well known in Aristotle’s time, that they were very numer- 
ous everywhere. 

Then comes, as the third class, the dealers. These are 
designated to be the shop-keepers and merchants. 

The day laborers or wage-earners constitute the fourth 
class. They have some slight independence, being no 
longer slaves, but freedmen. 

Soldiers constitute the fifth class. They do the fight- 
ing; and agreeably to the nature of ancient civilization 
this fighting material that obtains nourishment without 
producing, is what modern enlightenment begins to recog- 
nize as plunderers and robbers. 

The sixth class is that-of the judges. 

The seventh class undertakes the duties of the prac- 
tical work of the state. It consists of rich men. 

To the eighth belong the optimates or men of blood of 
still higher quality, such as hail from an exalted family 
or race, as a gens—gentlemen or aristocrats, born of 
God with that supernal gift, the immortal soul. These, 
according to this teacher of Alexander the Great, were 
fitted to be the advising statesmen. They are the finish- 
ing class, coming highest above all. 


84 Plato, Republic, IX, 581. 
85 Compare Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV, ii, 22. 
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“Many times several of these different callings can be 
united into one; but occupations uniting poor and rich 
into one person cannot be allowed.” *¢ 

The artisans and skilled mechanics whom Aristotle de- 
nominates techmtai, or banausoi technitai, are next to 
the slaves in lowliness and meanness. Aristotle makes their 
existence a sort of servitude. But some writers think 
that this philosopher places them a little more distant 
or farther from abject servitude than the slaves; for they 
are beyond the reach of the lash, except in aggravated 
cases. The difference is that the slave proper serves the 
collective individual or state, while the artisan serves the 
person who employs him; and thus the inference is that 
the ideal political state of Aristotle gets the labor of 
skilled workmen by contract, or in a second-hand fashion.3* 

- Aristotle says that in former times the skilled artisans, 
or the class embracing all mechanics, were slaves; and 
even at his day (B. C. 330) there were skilled slaves in 
many of the Greek states.2* This’ statement is valuable, 
as it shows the immense progress of abolition; and if we 
take notice of his other equally important hint, that all 
sorts of precautions had to be resorted to for preventing 
those dangerous revolts, and couple this with the fact that 
there were great anti-slave organizations, as shown by the 
numerous inscriptions still extant, and which have been 
described in our previous chapters, we may better un- 
derstand the importance of history written from a social 
standpoint. 

Aristotle teaches that inasmuch as the largest part of 
the working class must be allotted to attend to agricul- 
ture and the flocks, their life inuring them to out-of-door 
employments, they were for the ideal state best fitted for 
the muscular work of warfare. Their spiritual and bodily 
powers naturally develop more than those of persons en- 
gaged in business of the market or of the city who press 
among the crowds.®? 

Aristotle thinks that for his perfect government it is 
advisable to have slaves work as agricultural laborers; and 
especially those who have no yearnings for a home they 
have been deprived of, and so no foremost desires. Such 

86 Aristotle, Politics, IV, ii, 11-15. 

87 Aristotle, sew OY, ini, §- 8, 


88 Idem, III, ii, § 9. 
89Id,. VI, ii, § 6-7. 
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laborers would be more useful, and would have no incen- vag 
tives to revolt.*° a ath 
Aristotle makes the execution of work, for the artisans 





to be that which bruises the body worst; the task set for : ie 
slaves, to be that which the body is in greatest need of; * 
and for the most ignoble, that im which the least amount ht 


of intellectual force is required.4t This is exactly what 
would most effectively belittle a man and develop beast- 
liness within him. 

The farmers, mechanics and day laborers cannot be 
dispensed with; but the management of warfare and the 
giving advice and legal counsel belong strictly to the citi- 
zen class who do not work. The laboring class coming 
under the categories mentioned cannot become either 
office-holders or priests.42 They must not be admitted to 
hold office; for in well-regulated communities they are 
not citizens as they have no duty of citizenship to fulfill 
and their incapable condition prevents it, the same as in 
children, slaves, free communers under protection, and 
strangers.*3 

This philosopher further degrades the despised work-| 
ers by his opinion that labor stupefies and deteriorates 
both mind and body. It creates roughness and makes 
people hoyden phortikoi, or uncouth, depriving them of 
their dignity. Neither the good statesman nor the good 
citizen can tolerate labor.** . 

Labor also leaves no time for public business. Only i 
land-owners and well-to-do people who are citizens can 
rejoice in leisure time.** 

If the optimates or better people wish to remain faith- 
ful to their destiny and their dignity they learn nothing 
of skill for the sake of earning from it, neither do they 
learn music superabundantly, as sometimes is the case 
now where people engage in emulous contest in it for the 
profits accruing from out-doing one another: they only 
learn it so far as necessary to enjoy its delicious melody 
and rhythm.*® This most detestable clause in Aristotle’s 
polities has long since crumbled away before christianity’s 


- 40 Idem, ap gistics, Vid, 15;.'8°9) 


421d., Pol., Vil, viii, § 6; III, iii, 
481d, III, iii, 2, 4. 

44 Id., Pol., Til, Pe 9. 

451d., VII, viii, 5, 8. 

461d., Pol., Vill, vi, 4. 
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well tried precept. “The laborer is worthy of his hire” 47 
—one of our bulwarks of democratical government. 
Aristotle’s oligarchy emphatically forbids work people 
the right of citizenship, especially the day wage earners. 
Where a skilled artisan attains to wealth he may, in the 
ideal state, become a citizen.48 Under the Pagan régime 
this narrow and contemptuous ruling is thought fit for an 
oligarchy based on optimates and slaves. 
Theophrastus who, after Aristotle’s withdrawal, suc- 
ceeded to the Lyceum, described the wage-earning class as 
domestics or slaves at large—“people who shamelessly drive 
taverns and brothels. They are also known as mercenaries 
and hucksters who live on the grains of gambling, lottery- 
booths and cook-shops, gulning up the dishonorable win- 
nings and letting their own mothers starve.*® 
Demosthenes, still considered high authority in many 
things, is not much milder. He railed at A®schines be- 
cause he was the son of a sausage man in very poor cir- 
cumstances.°° 
Demosthenes like Cicero despised the lowly. “He who 
carries on low and despisable business must not be ex- 
pected to exhibit deeds of moral quality; for men are al- 
ways in reality, in thought and in deed, what their call- 
ing in life designates. This is a logical necessity.”? 51 
4h Lucian the satirist of the second century of our era, 
who spoke and wrote the best classic Greek although of 
Samosata 350 miles to the north of Nazareth, was poor~ 
; and undertook to learn sculpture. Breaking a partly fin- 
¢ ished slab of marble and getting soundly punished for it, 
MS he left his master and went home where he dreamed out 
oe his ideal of the relative merits of art and science. The 
“ : dream was, that two young females, one called Art and 
the other Learning, were in love with a certain young 
man. Hach sought to win him by the comparative merit 
of her trade. Art, as Lucian portrays it, appears before 

{ him clad in the dirty overalls of the workingman, specked 
with marble-dust, hands calloused with hard work. She 
promised him a good income, a strong healthy physique, 
and reminded him of the glory of Phidias, Polyeletus and 
other great masters. 





47 New Testament, Luke, x, 7. 

48 Aristotle, Politics, III, ii, 8; Ii; ioe 

49 Theophrastus. Ethical Characters, vi, B. ©. about 290. 
50 Diogenes Laertes, II, 7; I. 

51 Demosthenes, Olynth, Orationes Attice, T., 4. 
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Science on the other hand, advanced the argument: 
“As a sculptor thou art but an artisan, without celebrity, 
of mean, low mental status; one only of a vast mass of 
humanity. Shouldst thou become a Phidias or a Poly- 
eletus and build for the world wonderful and admirable 
productions, then indeed would everyone admire thy art; 
but no reasonable creature desires thy part; for however 
cunning thou mayst become, thou thyself art forever 
doomed to remain only a mere laborer.” *®? This ancient 
taint received its death blow under the rules of Jesus; so 
much so that no such contempt attaches to Raphael, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci or Michael Angelo. Work, from the very 
first has been not only honorable, but correctly considered, 
a means of measuring honor and worth. Thus a complete 
revolution. 

Plutarch, styled the honorable, just and fair critic of 
human character and its dealings with the ethics of men, 
is equally severe against the laboring class. He writes, 
about A. D. 75-80: “Virtuous dealings only allure imita- 
tions, morally considered; quite different with other, and 
often more material things, for these we may admire 
without desiring to ourselves do similarly. On the con- 
trary we. despise the authors of works we are delighted 
with. People love unguents and purple raiment but per- 
fumers and dyers are considered to be mean handicrafts- 
men, nothing more. Antisthenes the cynic most wisely 
said, when they were applauding Ismenias for the deli- 
cious tones of his flute: ‘very fine musie,’ said the philos- 
opher. ‘He belongs to the meaner sort, otherwise he 
could not play so finely.’ 

“Philip of Macedon reproached his son Alexander who 
learned to play the cithara at a neighboring inn, with the 
words: ‘Art thou not ashamed to play so well? Honor 
enough for the muses when a king dignifies them by 
becoming their audience. But whoever degrades him- 
self by making it a mean, low business betrays his indif- 
ference toward the beautiful and good. No young man 
with preferred natural gifts wishes, under the eye of Ju- 
piter in Pisa, or of Heres in Argos, to become a Phidias 
or a Polycletus; nor an Anacreon, Philemon or Arehi- 
lochus because delighted by their poetry. It follows not 
that we should treasure him whose works do excite our 
admiration and joy’.” ®3 We have here given our own ren- 


52 Lucian, Somnium, 6-9. 53 Plutarch, Pericles, 1-3. 
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dering. The sense of so imperfectly brought out by any 
translation that we are unable to use it.°* Though the 
labor product was admired, the creator of it was despised. 
To us moderns this is almost incomprehensible. Quite so, 
except we recognize the gradual inroads upon the ancient 
family blood, and its ultimate uprooting, through the 
resistance ‘to the insult by labor itself, backed by the 
new régime. 

Again, Plutarch, writing on education, cares nothing 
for anyone but the rich; the remainder might as well be 
resigned to their fate which had not favored them.*® 

The brother-in-law of Phocion, that is, brother of his 
first wife, Cephisotodus by name, lived by his art as sculp- 
tor, and the family were not considered first citizens of 
the city. Phocion was one of the very few generals of an- 
cient times who rose from the ranks. His own father 
was a pestle-maker by trade.5® Yet he himself always 
had an openly expressed contempt for the working peo- 
ple. 

Alexander was initiated into the study of natural history 
by Aristotle. He was of opinion that he could perform 
useful services at healing; and actually performed heal- 
ing acts in his empire.’ The news that the father of Ku- 
menes had for a profession that of flute-playing at funerals 
in the Thracian Cheronesus by which to make a living 
for himself and family, was trumped up by the Mac- 
edonian dignitaries who were loth to permit Grecians in 
their territory, Eumenes being a stranger. The father 
was a respectable man; at any rate he was a table-mate 
of Philip the king.5® But the whole affair shows the con- 
tempt that was universally felt against labor. Agathocles, 
Tyrant of Syracuse, began his career as a potter in the 
middle of the fourth century before Christ. In commem- 
oration of his'former calling he used to put earthen pots 
and jugs beside golden ones.5® But the native pride of 
the Greeks seldom permitted them to humiliate them- 
selves in this manner, or to pull men up out of the dark 

54 For much that is valuable on the whimsical contempt felt by the 
ancient aristocrats against labor, see Drumann’s magnificent researches, ~ 
in Arbeiter und Communisten in Griechenland und Rom., passim. 

55 Plutarch, De Puerum Educatione, 11. 

561Id., Phocion, 4 and 19. 

571d., Alexander, 8. 

58 Cornelius Nepos, Eumenes, 1; AMlian, 1; Plutarch, EHumenes. 


59 Plutarch, Apothegms, reg. et imp.; Athenxus, Deipnosophiste, — 
11, 15; Polybius, Historia, 12, 15; 15, 35. 
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La of disgrace, like that of labor, to a place of recognized 
onor. 

But notwithstanding all the influence of the taint there 
were strong men who, knowing within their hearts that 
labor was honorable, dared to be brave. Thus in the third ka 
century before Christ it was not expected of Cleanthes the i 
follower of Zeno in the Stoa, that he should seek to con- se) 
ceal the night-work on which; at his trade, he earned his a 
living to strengthen him for delivering his lectures be- 
fore the Areopagi or in the more private school-work con- 
nected with his useful life.® oor 

Iphiecrates was a low-born man; according to some the 
son of a shoemaker. When MHarmodius, kinsman of 
Pisistratides the hipparch, treated Iphicrates with con- 
tumely on account of it, the latter replied: ‘My race be- 
gins with me, thine ceases with thee.” *! This is another 
scintillation giving light to the dark chasms of contempt ME: 
into which honest industry was sunk. 

Attalus III., whose crazy tricks caused a great deal of 
unnecessary persecution of the slaves and freedmen of 
Pergamos and vicinity over which he reigned, seems to 
have had the labor question uppermost in his brain. He 
was the last of the Pergamenian monarchs. There ap- Hi 
pears reason to conjecture that he feared an insurrection 
of the slaves, which caused him to bargain away. to the 
Romans his inheritance; presumably to get their protec- 
tion from his dreaded enemies at home. He was in the 
habit of putting to torture his suspects; and to perfect 
his art in cruelty became a practical gardener, taking les- 
sons in the chemistry of gardening in order to produce his 
own poisons with which to kill numbers of imaginary foes. 

With these poisonous plants he practiced and toyed until 
his death. Immediately after that event a great insur- 
rection broke out for the succession, in which the slaves 
and free organized workingmen sided with the pretender, 
a banaus or laborer and an illegitimate, against the legiti- 
mate successor. This was the Aristonicus whose great 
slave rebellion—one of the hugest of ancient times—we 
have already deseribed in our chapter on ancient slave 
rebellions.** Diocletian planted upon grounds of his 
private estate at Salona, poisonous and other noxious a 
60 Diogenes Laertes, 1, 5. 


61 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1, 7, Pseudo-Plutarch, De ge ie cap. 21. 
62 Biicher, Aufstdnde der 'unfreien Arbeiter, Ss. 100- 
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plants. For what exact purpose we are not properly in-. 
formed. But he wrote a work on horticulture. We make 
these remarks to remind our readers of the rapidly on- 
ward marching strides of Christianity and the social rev- 
olution already in Diocletian’s time beginning to be felt. 

When a boy, Alexander who was swift at the races, was 
asked if he would match himself with the competitors. 
“Yes,” he retorted: “I would had I kings to race with.” 
Plutarch relates this story as an illustration of the con- 
queror’s virtues.°? The facts are that at the races the fleet- 
est men were matched sometimes irrespective of birth or 
trade; but the future conqueror of the world was too 
proud to humble himself by setting a democratic example. 
We may remark that little progress has since been made 
by way of extinguishing this foolish pride. 

In the manufactories, ergasteria, most of the ancient 
workmen were slaves, and the states of Greece sometimes, 
especially in war in: which the poor creature had no pa- 
triotic interest, lost heavily by their running away to find 
work, more liberty and better fare. During the Pelopon- 
nesian war 20,000 slaves decamped from Attica where 
they were, as property of the state, at work making the 
machinery clothing and equipments of that celebrated and 
prolonged conflict. But whither? Directly over to the 
Spartan garrison at Decelea, the armories of the deadly 
and jealous enemies of Athenians who were hilt to hilt 
in the fierce fray for the hegemony of the Hellenic Pen- 
insula! Here the 20,000 workmen wheeled their brawn 
and bra into arms and munitions which undoubtedly de- 
cided the great struggle against the Athenians.*4 

The orator Lysias owned a shield factory, as pidopegeion, 
in which he had 120 slaves, property of the estate, and 
probably in company with his brother Polemarch. Thirty 
of the slaves fell upon and murdered Polemarch for his 
money. Slaves were very dangerous in ancient days.®® 

If the student of sociology is at a loss to understand the 
causes of Demosthenes’ slurs at Auschines, and the bitter- 
ness of his eloquence twitting him of mean birth, let him 
read Xenophon and others of his own period. Demos- 
thenes was owner by inheritance of two manufactories ; 
one, a butcherknife and the other a bedstead factory. The 

63 Plutarch, Alexander. 

64 Thucydides, De Bello Peloponnesiaco, VII, 27; chap. vy, in this 
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knife shop netted him a sum of 30 minae, $541.50 an- 
nually, and the mechanics, 32 in number who performed 
the labor, were slaves, and his own property. The bed- 
stead factory turned out goods yielding 12 minae net, or 
$216.60 of earnings with the labor of 20 slaves. But the 
relative value of money was enormous compared with to- 
day. The total net income from the labor of these 52 slaves 
working for him in the two factories amounted to 42 minae, 
$758.10. After the death of his father and a settling of 
all indebtedness, an inventory disclosed the fact that the 
business was prosperous and a large stock of manufac- 
tured articles and also of raw material was left clear.*® 

Eunus the slave was a prophet. He foretold to his fol- 
lowers at Enna in Sicily, the fact that he, being a Syrian, 
a prophet of Antioch, was to become a king; and that his 
work should be the "seed of an all-spreading revolution 
which should break the bondsmen’s cords. 

This is sufficient to show that EKunus had also his plan 
of salvation, like all the reformers of ancient days. His 
method, however, of realizing it varied from that of Ly- 
curgus and Plato and Aristotle, about in proportion with 
his comparative condition. The aristocrats were edu- 
eated and refined men; whereas, Kunus was a poor slave. 
without letters. And what was this plan? It was based 
on, and carried out, entirely from the central idea of ex- 
tinction, by an almost complete extermination of the ruling 
and possessing class, and the rebuilding of an empire or 
government upon the same ground, but out of the purely 
laboring element—in other words, the exact equality of 
all men. It is perhaps the first purely anarchical idea 
ever put in full force and practically carried out upon a 
vast scale. Furthermore—and logically too—it  struek 
the world just at the time when, according to Polybius, 
Rome commenced to decay. It succeeded, and logically 
enough, to the slave-ecrammed populations in Plato’s ideal 
republic of the “Blessed”; for it is natural to suppose that 
through his immensely popular philosophy, he had indoc- 
trinated all Rome—and her naturally savage military dis- 
position—with the needful excuse for spreading this 
beastly institution of slavery. Eunus with his cataclysmal 
arms in Sicily, and Gracchus with his magnificent powers 
of family prestige, wealth and natural manhood, at Rome, 
fought a contest against Plato and the insolent lords for 


66 Xenophon, Memorabilia, II, 7; Demosthenes, Oratio, V, 106, 9. 
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a just 10 years, such as, search the records as we will are 
4 not elsewhere to be found in the annals of history, ancient 
<2 ieee or modern. Eunus began by an extermination of his en- 


emies, the slave-holding rich. He marched his first force 
into Enna, as related in our ninth chapter and began his 
work of blood and devastation the same hour, without 
giving either forewarning or quarter. As his masters had 
been merciless to the slave, so his plan of salvation was 
merciless to them. To stamp out the entire race of op- 
timates was his bent and determination, leaving none even 
to tell the tale of woe.®? It was the “eye-for-eye and tooth- 
for-tooth” referred to by a later Messiah in his great ser- 
mon on the Mount, after the unfortunate but indispen- 
sable experience of these “men of old time” had proved 
to him the futility of the plan of Eunus. 

Plato had been dead but a couple of centuries. Rome 
had grasped his popular idea of government embracing 
an aristocracy grounded in human slavery.. She had 
surged into the great waves of warfare with the exact ad- 
vice of Plato in his “Republic of the Blessed” and she 
was working to the master’s lines. Slaves innumerable 
thronged into the marts as Rome’s prisoners of war. 
Eunus, one of them, was a prophet and his beloved god- 
dess, ‘as he frankly believed, was directing him through 
this storm of vengeance and of blood. It was anarchy— 
a chaos of human life among a vast population; for Sicily 
at that time was populous. Dionysius the tyrant had built 
his yawning prison-workshops and these ergastula had been 
copied into every city and hamlet. Eunus set at liberty 
from these horrid slave-dens 60,000 workmen, who swelled 
his ranks to a vast army of 200,000 warriors, all of whom 
by his edict of emancipation, became destroyers of Sicilian 
and Roman life. Devastation! 

But who, when he calmly looks at the general condi- 
tions, after the brave words of Diodorus in his noble 
but tattered fragments of history of this terrible episode 
of retribution, will say that even the scourging adminis- 
tered to those haughty millionaires, did not work an al- 
most inestimable good? Were not these lessons neces- | 
sary? Did not the world, in its tardy development out 
of barbarism, learn by the sorriest experience the deeper, 





67 We find in Diodorus, Histories, the statement, quoted supra, p. 
} 160, that Antigenes, one of the rich men, was exempted from his ven- 

geance on account of a previous promise; as was also the case with 
4 the kind-hearted daughter of Damophilus (p. 165). 
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more fundamental expression of reason, incrusted in the 
then, and for ages afterwards, unfathomable words of ad- 
vice vouchsafed us by the last of the prophets and Mes- 
siahs, to wit: that kindly treatment was as coals of fire 
upon their hard masters’ heads? 

Drimakos had his plan. It was a plan as fine in its de- 
tails as it was strange in its conception. He set up an ab- 
solute monarchy in the lofty jungles of his mountain crag. 
He emancipated all slaves after their having passed ex- 
amination as of a civil service. When once a runaway had 
passed this rigorous test he made him or her a member of 
his Blessed government upon an equality as severe as it 
was democratic. He forced the rich citizens of the green 
valleys below, to support him and his chosen angels of this 
aerial paradise; and for long decades of time had but to 
go down with his bands of warriors, armed to the teeth, 
and get from the barns, cellars and orchards the richest 
of nature’s gifts. And the plan worked charmingly even 
to his tottering old age. 

A very clearly designed plan was that of Aristonicus of 
Pergamus, whose anti-slavery rebellion followed that of 
Eunus. He promised the working people who were in 
great fear of being sold into slavery—a thing which ac- 
tually came to pass after their defeat—that if they would 
take up arms with him, they should have a kingdom of 
the “Blessed”; that they should be made equal with all 
men, and become citizens of the sun, heliopolitai, which 
in their minds, since they worshiped the sun as their re- 
ligion, was to be inhabitants of a heaven on earth, a de- 
mocracy yearned for even to our day. With remarkable 
faith and energy they took up arms, fighting for their 
earthly paradise and when defeated, suffered like mar- 
tyrs, many of them upon the cross. 

Spartacus, the last of the ancient labor revolters, whose 
enormous defeat went far toward convincing future phi- 
losophers and agitators that a halt must be called to the 
destructive havoe of reform, had a clearly traced plan. 
He wished to set the bondsmen free. For himself and 
his Thracians and Gauls he wanted freedom to return to 
his native hills, thinking, in his seemingly innocent sim- 
plicity, that this was the highest liberty—the enjvyment 
of his boyhood’s home. 

The mightiness of this man is seen in the two great 
facts: First, that his life was, as it were, a prodigious 
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blast of unparalleled military power against the wrongs 
which despots, backed by military machinery, inflicted 
upon labor; and secondly, that through this awful and 
exterminatory blast, and by dint of its mightiness, the 
wondering, inquisitive and learning world was taught 
that the horrors of military despotism cannot be cured, 
but must ever be aggravated, by the application of mili- 
tary means. Through Spartacus mankind awakened to 
realize that other means than that of “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” must be tried before the lowly 
millions of toil could be lifted to the dignity and equality 
of their calling. 

Let these remarks suffice then, to introduce one who 
came next in the order of the prophets and messiahs; but 
this time with a statesmanship whose plan did not prove 
a failure. And what was this plan? 

Jesus, a tradesman, messiah and prophet, coming just 
one hundred years after Spartacus, was obliged to labor 
and struggle durig the greater part of his lifetime, to 
support himself, father, mother, brothers and sisters. Min- 
isters of his Gospel, who preach it from any other stand- 
point, do so only because they have been imposed upon 
by the ruling of prelates who, since Constantine’s politi- 
eal amalgamation with Neo-Platonism which upheld both 
chattel and wage-slavery and was no ingredient of the 
original precept, forsook the master and backslid into 
paganism. ' 

He did not deny his lowly condition.*8 Right at the 
close of the Augustan or Golden Age, after the communes 
and trade unions, with Clodius at their head in Rome, had 
stormed lawyer Cicero out of his life, while that great 
tempest of agitations was yet surging on, shaping those 
memorable utterances of great jurists like Ulpian, to the 
effect that all men are born equal; ® at that epoch-making 

68 N. T. Mark, vi, 3: “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
and are not his sisters here with us?” Aping the aristocracy of pa- 
ganism which this workingman dethroned, the subsequent priesthood 
has vainly endeavored to trace his genealogy back to Abraham. 

69 Ulpian, Digest, L., xvii, 82: ‘So far as the civil right is con- 
cerned, slaves are not considered anything; not so however, the 
natural right, for in the natural right, all men are equal.” Thus 
Ulpian who, some 160 years after Christ’s labors closed, convinced of — 
the justice of the already great liberating movement of the early Chris- 
tian all around him, wrote these words, terrible to the Roman opti- 
mates. Justinian afterwards embodied them in his Pandects. Who 
shall say that Ulpian’s brutal assassination by a mob of soldiers was 


not his punishment for righteous judgment? Again, Florentinus, not 
long after the time of Gaius, wrote: ‘The condition of slavery is 
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period, himself born to the stigma of labor, Jesus was able 
to plant seed which has reared a system so democratical 
that it has already virtually overcome the terrible slave 
system and with it the contempt of labor; and his whole 


plan, though extremely revolutionary, is rapidly prevail-. 


ing as people become wise in their understanding. 

In the incipieney of his “state” of a perfect society which 
Tertullian calls a coetus (meaning a union), Jesus con- 
siders working people regardless of trade or calling, to 
be the best element from which to choose his advisers. 
Among them were four fishermen,’ one custom house 
clerk,’* designated in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible as 
one of the publicans, who were at that time hated by the 
poor people as the meanest of men. The other seven were 
of various trades or professional callings. There is ap- 
parently no claim extant that any one of the twelve apos- 
tles whose names have become more renowned in the 
world than any others in the annals of our common race 
with the exception of the Master himself, of Paul, and a 
few others, were anything but poor workmen—a valuable 
assurance to any at the present day who languish in doubt 
lest the venture of their powers upon the labor move- 
mnt may result in no glory to themselves and their 
names, 

The organization of the early Christians, as we have con- 
stantly shown, was based purely upon the principle always 
advocated by all labor organizations, yearned for by the 
myriad slaves, and emphatically demanded by Christ, its 
founder and his followers, to the effect that all men are 
created equal, whatever the social inequality unjustly im- 
posed upon some by licensed managers of the products of 
their toil.72 The original fathers struck out openly for 
all that promised equality and democratical ends. 

Jesus forbids, in his ideal state, and even the approaches 
to it, that men should engage in war or conflict of any kind. 
“Whosoever smite thee on thy right cheek turn to him the 
provided for by a code of rights for high-born citizens, by which a 
man may be subjected to an outside owner or master contrary to 
nature.’ Digest, 1, v, 4; Bockh, Lauwrische Silberbergwerke, S. 123, 
declares that Tike Christians of these parts extinguished the slave sys- 
tem entirely. 

70 Tertullian, Apology, KXXXIX, 1: ‘We come together in our 
brotherhood and our congregation in order that we may walk and 


work together as it were in prayers and deeds. 
71 Mattiew, iv, ae 21; Mark, i, 19, 20. 


_ 72 Matthew, ix, Mark, ii, 14, 


73 Justin Atectrs, ‘Dialogue, xxxvi, 4; Varro, De Re Rustica, Proem. 
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other also.” 7 He certainly modeled his plan from the or- 
ganizations, the brotherhoods which discarded hatreds, 
and with them the competitive system entirely. Instead 
of hatred one for another, it was love one for another.” 
Soerates who says, “We are all thiasotes of this god, 4c 
comes nearest to Christianity of all the more ancient ad- 
voeates of reform; and this of course accounts for their 
killing him. Plato went through unscathed, and like him 
Aristotle. But both believed in slavery and were of gens 
blood; while Socrates was a born workingman. So lke- 
wise Jesus was killed for loving labor and laborers and 
denouncing hatreds together with the system on which 
they are based. He ruled that these working people 
were fully equal to any other class—a most pronounced 
advancement of matters in the ethics of the social, eco- 
nomic and political world.”7 

Soerates, if we believe his own words, was a member of 
an eranos, or a thiasos, for Xenophon quotes him as 
saying so, inasmuch as he declares to his friends and dis- 
ciples gathered about him, that “under this god we are all 
thiasotes.” He was not an Essene. His last words, as he 
lay dying, reminded his disciples that they (the thiasotai, 
or brethren), owed their cook for a chicken on which they 
had banqueted, and entreated them not to forget to pay 
it. These communes drank wine, sacrificed lambs, had for- 
tune-tellers, messiahs, prophets, married and brought up 
children, and within their sacred pale had “all things 
common.” This’ is what the early Christians organized 
their first communities upon; and it certainly seems, con- 
sidering their lowliness and the fact that they were mostly 
workingmen and women, that Christianity was the organ- 


74 Matthew, v, 39. 

75 Idem, v, 44 

76 Xenophon, Oonvivii, viii, 2, speaking of Eros, the god of love, 
says that at the symposium, in all probability of a thiasos club, he made 
the following speech: ‘‘So it seems, said he (Socrates), O comrades; 
in all likelihood we ourselves resemble the great spirit; and in the 
realm of time, the mortal probation, our life is the same in stature 
and shape as the immortal divinities, but when once fixed in our seats 
in the newer form and shape, forget not that then, we are all thiasotes 
and members of the brotherhood, under Eros, the God of Love.” 
Among the disciples of Socrates was Xenophon himself. The subject 
of discussion was Love, and the duty of men to love one another, 
just as Jesus, at similar symposiums, used to teach the great philoso- 
phy of love nearly 500 years afterwards. 

77 First Oorinthians, iv, 7. The church got an early foothold in 
Corinth. This great city was overrun with slaves. Of 680,000 in- 
habitants, 640,000 were slaves. Yet Paul, speaking against the dis- 
tinections which “puff? men up, one above another, asks them; “Who 
maketh thee to differ from another ?” 
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ization invented to “PROCLAIM” the cult which the secret 
commune so long and so inveterately had in secret prac- 
tised. In a word, the revolution of Jesus rose from a deep 
meaning, thoroughly digested, long tried and powerful 
culture, already inculeating, already impregnating the opin- 
ion and bias of that great working majority, the down- 
trodden lowly of mankind. 

The idea—ignored by Plato, “the father of idealism,’ 
and hinted at in Aristotle’s strange prediction *’—of a so- 
ciety without slaves where all are equal, was original in 
the secret labor communes; but so far as its open propa- 
gation was concerned, it was original with Jesus, totally 
and definitely. That idea could not mix with the old pa- 
ganism.7® Otherwise the ancient culture, philosophy and 
great-mindedness, had many magnificent virtues, which 
prevail to-day and which farther on, we shall show to 
have belonged not to paganism but to labor. The repu- 
diation of paganism by the culture of Jesus, took on, in 
the ignorant, bigoted world, an enormous exerescence of 
supernumerary whims arising from infantile speculations 
of men, which were condensed through edicts by the 
councils of different ages, into tyrannical faith-cures, in- 
quisitions and superstitious “standard philosophies,” and 
theological regulations which arbitrarily, building on such 
edicts, destroyed for a thousand years, the culture of in- 
quiry founded by men like Aristotle and Socrates. But 
this very spirit of inquiry belongs to the plan of Jesus.®° 

They could not see the way clear to mix. The age we 
live in is that of mixture of the two great and immortal 
plans. It is the eulture of inquisitive reason on the basis 
of equality of all mankind. This equality paganism did 
not allow. 

The revolution accomplished by the efforts of the poor 
through their long succession of revolts, their messiahs, 
secret organizations, and at last their early Christianity, 
though it was perverted by Constantine and a long suc- 
cession of prelates in the false garb of faith and priest- 

78 Aristotle, in Gconomics, predicted, foreshadowed that there might 
arrive a state of development in which there would be no slaves. 

- ey Intellectual Development of Europe, I, chap. xiii, Pass- 

age of the Age of Reason, has shown, by a cutting array of facts, that 
the inquisitive, or investigating spirit and its culture of the Greek 

Progressists school would have been extirpated altogether, but for 

Mohammed and the Arabians and Spanish Moors 


80 Thessalonians, v, 21: ‘Prove all things ae hold fast that which 
is good.” 
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craft during the dark ages, never for a moment relin- 
quished its hold on its real revolutionary idea. That 
idea was the equality of man, the teaching by the poor, 
of the poor; the building-up of a vast civilization with- 
out slaves, with one God, one father for all and salvation 
of all, economically. 

When Christians concentrated priest-power into despot- 
ism there arose another vast and similar order—the Mo- 
hammedan—which resumed the same idea and in Spain 
went on for centuries with the plan based upon equality, 
carrying it out as well as could be done at that low age. 
This Mohammedanism appears’to have saved mankind from 
sinking forever. 

It took a thousand years for the world to learn and prop- 
erly apply the new system. The relapses.and swoons of 
the early centuries, when men were guided by ambitious 
demagogues, were, if we learn to reason upon them aright, 
most natural things. The world had, throughout all the 
previous ages, been cultivating a civilization based upon 
the system of masters and slaves. It was a civilization 
competitive in all respects. It had never known a moment 
of socialistic life. If its lowly millions had built up and 
tried a socialism, it was in the dense penumbra of secrecy. 
Whenever their socialism reached the light it had always 
been put down by the monster power of slavery and its 
military legions, as a loathsome and filthy thing; for it 
recognized equality. 

Foolish then and short-sighted are the men who won- 
der at the vast tumble-down ages of demolition that super- 
vened over the immortal revolution of Jesus and the work- 
ing people, who, prying their socialistic civilization up 
through this despotism, at,a choice moment when aristoc- 
racy was rotting by its own loathsome gangrene, sent their 
orators out, and with superhuman struggles urged it forth | 
upon the broad plane of day where, for once and for all, 
the resplendent sun of unmasked intelligence shone upon 
it with beams so bright that, although since beclouded, 
it now rolls onward to a final day.®+ 

The new ages had to be built, but in their building 
their architects fell, times without number and nearly two 
thousand years rolled over the world before all things 
became adjusted to this civilization they have erected 


81 Consult Intellectwal Development of Europe, Vol. II, for a full 
discussion. 
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upon those great precepts which contain and set forth the — 


economic equality of mankind. 

This emergence of the culture of the great commune 
system of the ancient lowly out of the secret, into the open, 
out of the irascible, destructive, the bloody and warlike, 
into the peaceful world, which took place at Palestine 
after the great and last disaster under Spartacus, gave to 
humanity a set of immortal principles to accomplish their 
economic salvation. So inconceivably great was the change 
or revolution embodied in these principles that our race in 
applying them, sank into a swoon and well-nigh lost 
them forever. But after a struggle of nearly 1,900 years 
the world is at last re-emerging from its thrall and is 
now in the very act of applying them as a permanent 
principle to its political economy. 

One of the greatest and fiercest struggles the Christians 
ever had was motived by the working people’s demand 
for bread. The new sect, being largely of the labor ele- 
ment, its monks naturally were in their sympathy and al- 
lowed vast numbers of images, palladiums, amulets, tal- 
ismans and incantations to be manufactured for the uses 
of every conceivable phase of priesteraft. There came, 
during the middle ages, a protest against it, and for 120 
years the war of the iconoclasts raged against the working 
people who in turn were savagely upheld by the monks. 
Thus, as ever before, the aristocracy were against labor, 
rightly, perhaps, for in course of ages, industry has, in the 
finer civilizations, given up its hold on image-making; but 
the truth is, the laboring classes would not accept Chris- 
tianity at the cost of their means of life. That this does 
not apply to the early Christians is explained by the fact 
that they were co-operators who “had all things common.” 

“Tn the present world only evil reigns. Satan is the king 
of the earth, or prince of this world. All obey him.” ® 

Now working people, even those engaged in the great ad- 
voeacy of labor, and the absolute equality of the rights of 
man, may possibly be misled by their honest belief that 
Jesus, in talking as he did meant only the world to come. 
He meant the present, just as he said: “The kings kill 
the prophets;” 8° “The just are persecuted;’” “Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” * 

82 Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 116; N. T. John xli, 31, xiv, 30, xvi, 
11; Second Corinthians, iv, 4. ( 


83 Renan, Jd., pp. 116, 117. 
84 Matthew, vi, 10. 
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But whoever thoroughly understands the ancients, well 

knows that among all the numerous turmoils of slaves, of 
gladiators, of agrarianism, of trade unionists, there have 
been prophets. The kings, according to this speech of 
Christ, killed them. We have sufficiently shown that the 
kings and rulers were not satisfied with their ordinary 
death; they hung them and their followers upon the 
ignominious eross.8®> “The world as it is, is the enemy of 
God.” 8 The great master, speaking in his exquisitely 
perfect style of allegory, always represented God as the 
principle of goodness—nature. 
- Jesus preached openly a plan or system of absolute jus- 
tice; and he, in establishing a foothold for it, also per- 
ished on the cross. The kings killed the prophets. They 
had just killed his friend and forerunner, the vigorous 
agitator and member of the order of free masons, John 
the Baptist, because his pure character and love of virtue 
forbade him from permitting unattacked, the voluptu- 
ousness and fornication going on in palaces and assigna- 
tion houses of Herod and §7 intimates, over whom reigned 
the beautiful but silly Herodias by whose machinations 
Antipas had become the cunning ingrate whom Jesus de- 
nominated the “fox.” 8& John and Jesus owe their death 
to this bloodthirsy female libertine. Very few know or 
even seek to know the real, human, home-viewed causes 
of these renowned events; they being mixed up in the 
mysticism of supernatural predilection and bigotry. When 
this labor movement comes to be regarded as a sort of 
“second coming,” which it really is, we’ shall behold the 
amazing analogy of that mighty agitation of A. D. 31-33, 
in juxtaposition with ours of 1886-’96, our eyes opened, 
our hearts gladdened in an inexpressibly glorious normal 
growth of 18 centuries which have shorn it of mysticism 
and theosophy. 

Prophets and healers were everywhere. The wife of 
Spartacus was both. She foretold that the deeds of this 
gladiator should be great, by divining the causes of the 
serpent being found coiled around her husband’s neck and 

85 See supra, the chapters on Strikes and Uprisings. 

86 Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 117 


_ 87 Renan, idem, p. 111: “The well-nigh incestuous liaison of An- 
tipas and MHerodias was then and there accomplished.” Leviticus, 


| viii, 16; Josephus, Wars of the Jews, VII, 6, 7 and elsewhere; An- 


tiquities, XVII, 13. 
89 See Encyclopedia Britannica, Article Antipas. 
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face during his sleep. She was a sorceress; and her pre- 
monitory words all turned out too true to the cruel capi- 
talists, for whose work of enslaving the people Spartacus 
punished them with some of the most disastrous mili- 
tary defeats and humiliating slaughters to be found in the 
annals of war.®® 

The Hssenes had their prophets, some of whom turned 
off such excellent examples of foretelling that they be- 
eame known far and near.®® All antiquity was full of 
prophets; and they had the advantage of us modern mor- 
tals, in that they met an openly expressed belief in prog- 
nostication; whereas the people of modern times are on 
the alert for what they incredulously and correctly char- 
acterize as humbugs. When the true social history of the 
past shall have been written, and all its available phases 
presented from a point of view of the anti-slavery or anti- 
competitive movement, we shall come to a common sense 
understanding of this whole mesh, linked together, event 
with event. 

Paganism by its law of entailment upon primogeniture 
logically made every child, except the first-born, or 
“anointed,” a menial, a chattel, a slave.®+ 

Jesus with a majestic swoop, hurled this cruelty from 
his state and turning to all the innocents, with an ineffa- 
ble sweetness, uttered the irresistible command: “Suffer 
little children to come unto me for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven ;” 9? and though Plato hove the consideration of 
the working class from him with a contempt that denied 
them even citizenship, the eloquence of Jesus rang out: 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” % 

Messiahships and prophetic lore, all through the super- 
stitious ages have been strategical strongholds of eco- 
nomic philosophy. They have entered with immaculate 
conceptions, prophetic powers, voodooisms and fetichs. - 
They have entered into all the efforts of the poor, strug- 
gling for economic emancipation. But they have acted a 
potent part in building and deeply rooting a philosophy 
whose slow and steady culture is terminating in the rea- 
sonable belief. that such monstrous things are worthless 

89 Consult, supra, chapter ix. 

90 Smith’s Oyclopedia of Biblical Literature, Article, Hssenes; Bel- 
lermann, Nachrichten aus dem Allerthum. 7 : 

91 See supra, chapter on Eleusinian Mysteries, touching the cryptia, 
and secret wholesale murder of the laboring element. 


92N. T. Mark, x, 14. 
93 Matthew, x, 10; Luke, x, 7. 
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and that the purified economic philosophy needs no mas- 
ters, leaders or messiahs. 

A thousand years after Lycurgus, Jesus denied that the 
estate of birth and family, as understood by the Pagans, 
was of any account whatever. He laid the axe at the root 
of this most egregious evil; and his doctrines have been 
quietly destroying it ever since. 

From B. C. 55, the date of Julius Cexsar’s invasion of 
the British shores, the Roman organizations began. It 
is well known that the Romans mixed freely with the people 
whom they found living on these islands. Settling in 
Kent, Middlesex and other places, they taught the Britons 
as we have elsewhere explained, the mechanic arts. They 
also taught them the principle of combination against op- 
pression which existed there in all its rigors. They planted 
the burial societies which to this day have never died out; 
communes, which smothered for thousands of years, still 
exist; trade unions, which, though often stifled into guilds 
and perhaps, in appearance, suppressed, smouldered through 
long generations until finally allowed to resume. Their 
burial associations were in Kent, Middlesex and London, 
the same as they were at Rome—practically more trade 
union than burial society. 

We behold with astonishment, unable to comprehend 
because ignorant of the powers of transmission through 
habit, the tendency of the working people of London, to 
grasp the social problem. Yet here is the explanation. 
Their omnipresent burial societies are at heart both trade 
unions and socialist communes, just as were those of their 
ancestors. And now London erops out, the very leader 
of the great labor movement of the world. It has been 
so all along. A glance at the history of the social turmoils 
of Jack Cade, of Wickliff, will show that London and its 
vicinity have ever been as it were, the nucleus of a great 
Anglo-Saxon cult of fraternity borrowed from the Greek 
and Roman Brotherhoods. 

Our inference from evidence given in preceding chap- 
ters, that land was not fprimevally held as common prop- 
erty will be challenged. The opposite opinion is the 
popular one. But we have all through insisted that we 
do not claim to prove it only in connection with the 
Indo-European stock, whatever may be hereafter ascer- 
tained as to others, the historie evidence shows more and 
more conclusively as we investigate, that the original settler 











THE FIRST NOMADS 
\ Wy ‘ 
was the paterfamilias, the low bully who took the land, and 
built about him like a sovereign, using his family as his 
slaves. The Aryan, we insist, was not a nomad. Nomads 
were the first runaway sons and daughters who, unable 
to endure the treatment they were subjected to, organ- 
ized, revolted, took to the woods and built up sympathies 
and self-help coalitions which finally developed into the 
numerous social unions we have described, and gave origin 
to the nomadic life of the patriarchal system. In other 
words, the earliest of our forefathers were the mon- 
archical stock, and the democratic stock followed. So we 

d also, true to the principle of dévelopment, that the 
older, or monarchical stock is gradually dying out while 
the democratic stock is growing little by little, century 
by century, all over the world alike. The first are the 
aristocracy, the latter the working people. 

We have stated before that there exists a similarity 
between Socrates and Jesus. The more this fact is studied 
the more beautiful the parallelisms appear. Both were 
workingmen by birth. Both preached the labor question. 
Both were guided throughout their lives by a demon; that 
is, by some invisible power for good; for the Greek demon 
was God. Both were betrayed by their own disciples. Both 
were orators of the most supernal eloquence, powers of 
magnetism and genius, the one with simile, the other, al- 
legory. Neither wrote, but both like the true workingman, 
were indefatigable in deeds and left their followers to do 
their writing. Both were prophets and messiahs and both 
died martyrs to their cause. To carry the similitude farther, 
both were surrounded to their dying hour by friends who 
in after life, rose from their masters’ seemingly inspired 
teachings, to the very pinnacle of fame—a fame which, in 
both cases, based clearly on the economic question, has been 
greater, more lasting and far more glorious than that of 
any other men. 

But Socrates in less than 500 years, ‘could only block 
out, and crudely present what Jesus, in 2,000 years, brings 
to "perfection. From the great sayings of the reason- 
ing Socrates arose the axiom,of Aristotle, to be up and 
be doing, for nothing would come of itself, and Jesus in 
similar manner taught Paul to prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good—the basis since laid down by Des- 
eartes and Bacon, and spontaneously adopted as the 
ground-principle upon which our mechanico-progressive 
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enlightenment thrives.. No nation, no people that will 
not accept and pattern from it can proceed. They must 
languish like the Mongolian, in conservatism. 

Let us first compare the prayers of these two masters 
with those of others. The prayer of Socrates ran as fol- 
lows: 

“Q beloved God of nature, Guardian of many a clime! 
Let me become beautiful within; for whatever I have 
outward, I should be at peace within. Let me be wise 
enough to consider him rich who hath wisdom. May I 
be endowed with but enough of riches as no one except 
a prudent man can use and bear without pride.” 

There was a dignified and honest humiliation about 
Socrates. He must have been a most heroic character. 
A poor workingman, born to a trade, and never owning 
more than a third class house to live in, he was able— 
though he went barefoot through the streets of Athens 
and some say, almost ragged and filthy—to attract and 
captivate, and actually convert into thinkers and _ philoso- 
phers, some of the wealthiest young aristocrats of that 
high-toned city. He constantly declared that he was 
guided by some unknown spirit. Jesus was also thus 
guided. Socrates was certain-of nothing until he had 
reasoned the objection away and always thought that he 
himself knew little or nothing. The same unassuming 
sweetness and self-distrust is what makes the character of 
Jesus so lovely and captivating that all the ascerbity of 
his critics melts with the progress of their arguments. 

The last scenes of Socrates as described by Plato in his 
Crito and his Phedo, are, for their wonderfully affecting 
simplicity, and their astonishing disclosure of the power 
of human resignation and of spirit over the flesh, unpar- 
alleled by anything that exists in story, unless we except 
the story of Jesus, his last supper and exquisite fortitude 
in the hour and agony of death. 

The most celebrated and oft-repeated prayer of Jesus 
is that regarding his mission in favor of the poor—the 
Lord’s prayer—in which, being one of them, he uses the 
second person: “Give us this day our daily bread.” 9 It 
was a great problem among the poor of his time, how to 
get enough to eat. But for an example of his power to 
subjugate the hateful spirit of intimidation and vengeance, 
of conceit and shallow egoism which debased his age, 


94 Plato, Phedrus, fin. 95 Matthew, vi, 11, 
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nothing can equal the great prayer as he hung, dying in 
awful agony, upon the cross. This torture had been the 
invention of fiends of the prehistoric ages; by creatures 
who imagined that pain was the crystallized term embody- 
ing both vengeance and threat. They so framed both 
their law and their gibbet, foreknelling to the subjects, by 
cramming the imagination with the horror of pain. Yet 
even in this incomparable agony, with the spirit at the 
verge of departure, and the body writhing in qualms such 
as none can suffer so poignantly as a young man of his 
physical courage and vigor in the sensitive prime of life’s 
hopes and joys, we see this person capable of casting up 
his eyes to heaven and meekly, touchingly, begging the 
Pan of Socrates; the Isis of the therapeut; the Pallas 
Athene of Phidias, the Cybele of the thiasote, the Ceres 
of Eunus, the God of Abraham and universal Father, to 
forgive them—the cruel mob—for they knew not what 
they did.%* 

Now let us look at some other celebrated prayers, study 
their exact meaning and ask ourselves how these two un- 
selfish and self-sacrificing prayers of Socrates and of 
Jesus, differed in point of view of the plan of salvation for 
the poor and laboring lowly. 

One of the oldest that we have is that of Alecestis, 
the faithful wife of Admetus, who was about to die that 
her husband might live. She invoked the altar of her 
family, the tomb of her fathers, the fire-eternal of her 
hearth: “O holy divinity, mistress of my gens and pater- 
nity! This is the last time that I bow myself before thee, 
and address thee my prayers; for I am about to descend 
into the regions of the dead. Watch, I pray thee, over 
my children, who are to know no more a mother. Give 
to my son a tender wife, and to my daughter a noble hus- 
band. Permit that they may not die, like myself before 
their time, but let them, in the bosom of happiness and 
riches, find a protracted existence.” 7 

All is selfishness. The family, the individual, the ego- 
ist, the concentrated wealth of slave labor, alone to be 
blessed, but not a word for the suffering world out- 
side. 

So again, another ancient aristocrat, approaching the 
tomb of a rich man believed to be happy in the abodes 
below, prays: “O thou who art an aristocrat under the 


96 N. T., Luke, xxiii, 34. 97 Euripides, Alcestis, 162-168. 
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sod.” 8 Another prayer of a selfish son, concerned only in 
the welfare of his family and the wealth he has inherited, 
in the language of Euripides likewise invoking his dead 
father now a god in the beatitude of an underground 
paradise, reads: “O thou, who art a god under the 
ground, preserve me.” 

But Juvenal, the great satirist, a freedman’s son and a 
low-born, had the kindness of Soerates. In one of his 
satires Juvenal prays. His prayer is for the poor slave, 
in bondage; and good old Juvenal died in exile, on the 
scorching plains of an African desert. 

Xenophon who wrote the Gconomics, a treatise on the 
habits of life, makes Isomachus say to Socrates: “I open 
the day, each morning, by saying my prayers, like a gen- 
tleman well brought up.” °° The philosophers among the 
Greeks always said their prayers, and even at the sympo- 
siums of the thiasotes and other communes, prayers and 
pans were regularly offered.1°° But all the prayers of 
the ancient rich, were for the rich and noble. A‘schylus 
makes Orestes pray to the great God of the Greek the- 
ogony of his age, as follows: “O Zeus! If thou lettest 
the race of the eagle perish, who shall hereafter bear the 
auguries to mortal men?’ 1°! Nobody but the aristocrat, 
allied by blood to the God himself, could carry the mes- 
sages from the high to the low of mankind; and by this 
culture the aristocracy was maintained while the outeasts, 
the low-born who labored, were kept down, even by the 
prayers and entreaties of those in power. 

An instance of the kind of prayer that was expected by 
a gathering of ancients before the beginning of our era, 
is told of, Ptolemy Philadelphus, at a convention of guests 
called to examine the Septuagint at Alexandria, about 
B. C. 265. An old Pagan priest was called on to offer an 
extemporaneous prayer, and he made it with such show 
and rhetorical eloquence that it caused a tumultuous out- 
burst of applause.t°? How different from the eommand 
we have from the workingman.! 

Far better than this have the simple aborigines of Amer- 





ica done. The prayer of the Quiché race in their wander- _ 
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ings to find a fixed habitatio was: “Hail! O Creator, O 
Former! thou that art in heaven and on the earth, O Heart 
of Heaven, O Heart of Harth! give us descendants and a 
posterity as long as the light endures. Give us to walk 
always in an open road, in a path without snares; to lead 
happy, quiet, peaceable lives, free of reproach.” 1°* The 
Aztec prayers preserved from the mouldering antiquities 
of Mexico, touch the heart as if they might be labor sup- 
plications; and they make us think of the wandering family 
outeasts of the ancient Aryan race.1% 

Socrates and Jesus pray with a similar humiliation, for 
improvement, liberty and modest emancipation from want 
while the others prayed for a continuation of the powers 
and riches already in their possession; and the farther 
we investigate these two characters the finer and more 
beautiful appears the parallelism between them, while 
their natures diverge more and more widely from the 
great class outside the social pale, buffeting and vaunt- 
ing in the competitive billows of pride and arrogance. 

Not a few men of distinction of our age are awakening 
to a sense of the great modern truth, that it is noble to 
acknowledge. When nations, or families, or individuals 
discover that they have been hugging an error, it is not 
disgraceful, it is noble, even grand, to come boldly out 
and acknowledge it.1°° 

We premise this statement as a prologue to what we 
would say of the Jews, who still despise, almost ignore, the 
modern era. There is a solemn history in their case that 
ought to furnish a full excuse for this. But viewed from 
our standpoint of true sociology which treats man in his 
normal relation to the economic means of existence, there 
is no longer an excuse for schism, dissention and misun- 
derstanding as to the acceptance by Jew. or Gentile, of 
the present civilization, so far as it has been able to jostle 
into the plans of salvation laid down by Moses, Socrates, 
Aristotle and Jesus. When correctly understood by the 

104 Bancroft, Native Races, Vol. III, p. 49. 

105 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XVII, p. 220 (Stoddart). 

106 Hewitt, Speech in the House of Representatives, on the Hman- 
cipation of Labor: “I have no apologies to make for having prog- 
ressed out of the night of darkness into the open sunshine of truth. 
But I should have apologies to make if, having reached conclusions 
which contradict those that I held years ago, I should fail in this 
House and everywhere to announce them with that frankness which 
belongs to an honest man and a faithful representative.” As the new 
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Hebrew working man, he Rimself will acknowledge that 
no grounds for quarrel exist with these legislators—not 
even with the plan of Jesus. That he lived, is true beyond 
cavil;1°7 and the Jew does not deny it; he only denies 
that he was the great aristocrat whom his own proud race 
expected. Here lies the trouble. Let it be remembered 
that those ancient Jews of whom we read, were at this 
time very proud people and that they had no sympathy 
whatever with persons who would stoop to an agitation 
in the cause of the slaves, or the working classes. This 
phase of the life and labors of Jesus, they were themselves 
the very first to condemn and reject. It was they who 
were maddened at his work, and they who betrayed and 
killed him. Had he come as a great prince, robed in 
gorgeous and shining attire, with lofty tread and lordly 
mien, and had he preached the philosophy of property, 
the sanctity of priesthood and the vengeance of Jehovah, 
things to-day would have been different. The Jews would 
have acknowledged him. 

But his work launched incomparably above that level, 
in that, while it in no sense, attacked the Pagan science 
or any of its powerful steps in development, it resulted 
completely in breaking up the hideous system of slavery. 
It built up what had ever before been a stranger even 
among the Jews, the free family; legalizing that institution 
on a completely democratic basis, such as makes every one, 
no matter how poor, a noble. In this it has excelled every- 
thing hitherto known among either Pagans or Hebrews; 
for Moses provided the ghastly institution of slavery. 

This aged stamp of slavery removed, nothing remains 
to hinder Hebrew working people from rising in science 
and the scientific adjustment or application of the inven- 
tions, manufactures and all other products of their hands 
and working harmoniously with all others of the indus- 
trial class. 

107 The profane evidences that such a person actually lived are 
many and multiform; Consult Josephus, Antiquities, cap. xviii. As 
regards the authenticity of Josephus, we refer the reader to Tacitus, 
Annales, XV, 44; Origen, Commentatio in Matth.; Eusebius, Hvangel- 
torum Demonstratio, I11; Idem, Ecclesiasticus, I, cap. xi; Hieronymus, 
De Viris Illustribus, In Josepho; Sozomen, Historia Eccliastica, I, 1; 
Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryphone; Georgius Syncellus, Chronica; 
Sealiger, Prolegomena, De Emendatione Temporum and many others. 
A curious book, purporting to be a copy of an ancient MS. of the 
Secret Order of Hssenes, now in the possession of Mr. G. L. Wild, 
the piano merchant of Washington, D. C., and which we have care- 


fully perused, bears the following suggestive title: “Wie ist Jesus 
wirklich gestorben?—Beantwortet.” Baltimore, 1850. 
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The Jews are easily convinced of any truth when it is 
reasonably explained; for they are logically and _ scien- 
tifically disposed. It is well known that while they were 
living peacefully in Spain, during the Middle Ages, under 
the then excellent Mohammedan rule which cultivated the 
sciences and arts, great numbers of Jews embraced the 
Mohammedan faith. Among others was the great Mai- 
monides.1°8 

But Jerusalem at that time being a grand, beautiful 
and proud city, ruled over by an aristocratic stock who 
numbered many priests among them, the Hebrews natu- 
rally wanted and expected a man of noble extraction, as 
their Messiah. 

Another point must here connectedly be borne in mind— 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Early Christians are known 
to have looked unconcerned upon this awful scene under 
Titus, A. D. 70. This again maddened the Hebrews; for 
they found themselves if possible, worse persecuted than 
the new brotherhood. 

Josephus gives the number of Jews, men, women and 
children destroyed, at 1,100,000, and Tacitus gives it at 
600,000. Considering the almost unparalleled massacres 
to which they were subjected, after the new brotherhood 
began to take root, and that they naturally thought these 
brotherhoods were the real cause of it, we cannot wonder 
that they consider them and their organizer and cham- 
pion as at the bottom of many of their disasters. 

It is only when they begin to look upon this Jesus from 
the point of view of social science, that the brilliant He- 
brew race can ever see and persuade themselves to admit 
that there was no imposture; for the labor movement is 
at this moment without a tincture of class hatred or of na- 
tional prejudice. It is slowly working for the improve- 
ment of all mankind; and any one plan that succeeds must 
logically be the one accepted by both Jew and Gentile. 

The knowledge of these facts leads to the review of an- 
cient plans, in a light that contrasts them with the mod- 
ern. In extreme brevity it is as follows: 

The plan of Lycurgus was this of our modern socialists 
who desire that society or government possess, operate, 
distribute with mathematical accuracy, the product of 
labor. The state of Lycurgus did as much for a period 
of 500 years. 


108 See Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe, II, pp. 122-126. 
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The plan of the moderns is, that the state shall own all 
land and all implements of labor. But the Spartans did 
exactly this, under a test of 1,500 generations. What, 
then, is this political economy that has not been tried? 

The answer to this gives a mirror in which is reflected 
the vast progress under the new era. It is simply that the 
tools of labor were originally the slaves; the human, animate, 
quickened things, that thought, resented, rebelled, fought, 
organized, wrote their record upon the slabs and finally 
brought out their great culture and master; these were the 
tools of the ancient Pagan state! And in Sparta, in Crete 
and in Plato’s Republic, they had them in common. 

The laborer then, as the subjugated tool of the ancients 
did right, we claim, no matter how destructive his methods 
or how disastrous for the moment, their outcome; he 
did right under the circumstances, terrible and irrepressi- 
ble in his slavery-cursed ages; he did right to rebel and 
teach those cruel optimates who owned and whipped and 
strangled him, the first stern lessons in democracy. 

Men and women then, were the tools, the implements 
of labor owned in common by the state; and they were 
worked and whipped for the “blessed” of “God’s chosen 
people.” The change from the human tools to the labor- 
saving tools; from the servile state to the democratic; 
from the groans of ignorance to the joys of equality in en- 
lightenment, is the revolution in which the advocates of 
modern labor reform desire to have “all things common,” 
as Jesus arranged through his followers. It was the eco- 
nomic part to be accomplished, which he presaged and 
ordered for adoption on the vast scale, at his “second 
coming’—the Labor Movement of to-day. 

We have now arrived at our closing remarks on these 
implements of labor. We have already shown that the 
economic problem of the ancients was never Pagan. It 
was then, just what it is now—Christian, or that which 
afterwards became Christian. Paganism never could en- 
dure any mechanical progress. It was conservative. When 
mechanical genius of the industrial earth-borns wrought at 
Athens, and in Asia Minor and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, wonderful works, they were aggressive against 
paganism and its sullen culture. 

What was the mechanical progress of the ancient low- 
borns, then, despite the contempt of a system based on 
slavery that has always, even to this day, made them as 
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slaves and poor wage-earners, the tools of an aristoc- 
racy? 

We reply, basing each word carefully upon history, that 
it was labor—labor degraded, but labor. Nothing else. 
No nation ever made an iota of progress without it. The 
bully in a spirit of brigandage could seize the product of 
labor and use it; but not without first forcing a laborer 
to perform the task. 

But a curious fact is here opened to view. Not only is 
labor the origin of all things among mankind which make 
life and enlightenment, but it is the poor litle infinitesi- 
mal creature, the laborer, that makes language. No power 
can withstand or overcome that of the proletarian inroads. 
A desperate effort was once made in England to intro- 
duce and perpetuate the Latin tongue. High-priests and 
prelates, university doctors, kings robed in majesty, and 
governmental powers, were almost unanimous in the up- 
per atmosphere of rule, in pressing the subjection of the 
tongue of the proletarian million. For centuries their power 
imperfectly succeeded. But a Chaucer, and a Shakespeare 
rose from the ranks to the rescue and backed by the rough 
and heedless populace, teeming in the by-ways already the 
proud old classic is dead. It is this little, insignificant mite, 
so long in the swaddlings and sackcloth of contempt, who 
adds almost every new word, as he adds every new thing, 
by the unrecognized toil of his invention, contrivance, dis- 
covery, in industry; and the multitude of mechanical as 
well as literary plagiarisms, ancient and modern, practiced at 
his expense to aggrandize others, will be the subject. of some 
future treasure-hunter, for an invaluable book. 

The ancient world before the Roman conquests, was not 
only full of inhabitants, but full of inventions. They had 
a reaper among the Gauls, the operations of which are trace- 
able for hundreds of years. It was a real reaping machine 
or harvester. Pliny tells us that it was pushed by an ox 
harnessed in thills behind it and that it had some sort of 
reel which threw the heads of the grain over so that some- 
how they were severed—or as he erroneously states, torn, 
—from the stalks.1°° The reaper mentioned by Pliny is 

109 Pliny, Nat. Hist., 18, 30, describing the messor, or harvester, 
speaks as follows: “phe harvesting was accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner: In the great estates occupying the larger valleys and 
level tracts of land, a machine is used having its outer margin full of 
teeth and this they force through by means of two wheels, and the 


power of an ox harnessed in thills behind (and pushing the machine). 
In this way the heads of the grain are torn off and fall into a trough 


+ 
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again found much more perfectly described by Palladius, 
400 years afterwards. It is perfectly obvious to any me- 
chanic or farmer who has tried a reaping machine that no 
grain, however ripe or brittle, will admit for a moment, of 
having its ears “torn off” and dropped into a trough. On 
the contrary, the greatest precaution in the construction of 
cutters that sever the heads from: the stalks must be ob- 
served. Here was the secret of the recent inventions. 
Pliny was a superficial observer and knew little about me- 
chanical niceties. But he could correctly inform us that 
this labor-saving machine worked so well that it was uni- 
versally employed by the farmers of the great valleys of 
what is now France; and the fact that it worked, shows 
that the ancients used the reciprocating shears. No doubt 
this machine had been in use hundreds of years before Pliny 
saw it. Palladius tells us that it economized labor so greatly 
that one man with a strong, gentle ox could reap an entire 
canton in a day. 

Thus, while Cesar, a military noble of aristocratic stock 
was attacking the defenseless people of Gaul, and killing 
his million °—the harvest of his brutal invasions—the 
working people were quietly inventing the invaluable im- 


plements of labor, which afterwards were to be exchanged _ 


attached to the vehicle. The stalks which are left below the heads 
thus harvested, they afterwards cut with a sickle.” This same ma- 
chine is more fully described by Palladius, in his De Re Rustica, for 
June, lib. VII, cap. ii, as follows: ‘‘In the more level parts of Gaul 
the following apparatus is in use for harvesting, which does away with 
the labor of man to such an extent that an ox performs the entire task 
of harvesting. A cart or carriage is constructed furnished with two 
small wheels. On this carriage is mounted a square box made of 
planks, with the top larger in size than the bottom. The height of this 
cart-box is less in front than in rear. Here are fixed many small 
teeth, curved backwards, not so thickly set but that the grain can get 
between them, and arranged in such an order that the heads may 
enter above. Behind this cart are two small tongues or thills, as if 
the animal were harnessed in a chair. Here the ox is fastened, his 
head towards the machine, by means of a yoke and chains; and when 
all is ready, he begins to push the cart forward, into the grain. Thus 
every head is caught between these teeth and torn from its stalk— 
which is left standing—and falls into the box. The machine is gen- 
erally about the height of an ordinary small ox that propels it from 
behind. Thus .by a few bouts and in a very short space of time, 
the entire harvest is accomplished. This machine is useful in valleys 
and level fields, and in those places where straw and chaff are neces- 
sary for manure.” 
‘110 Something on the destruction of the Gauls may be found in 
Cesar, De Bello Gallico, VI, cap. 24. Wallace, Numbers of Mankind, 
70-75, shows that there were 39,000,000 people in Gaul. Cesar 
killed 1,000,000, and took as many more prisoners, many of whom 
were consigned to slavery. See Plutarch, Pompey, showing that he 
seized a thousand cities; Id., Cesar. 
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for the animate tools of labor in form of slaves and wage- 
bondmen of the ancient oligarchy. 

So long as the enslavement of man remained at so low a 
level fiat man himself was the tool or implement of labor, 
there appears to be no fierce exhibit of the competitive sys- 
tem, such as prevails to-day. When slaves, as tools of 
labor, were emancipated, the true competitive business era 
appeared, and nourished by its corollary, the wage-slave 
system, will continue until the inanimate tools or imple- 
ments of labor—the inventions or labor-saving machines, 
have become nationalized just as the animate tools, the 
human machines were nationalized, in the plans of Lycur- 
gus and Plato. This difference between the kind of tools 
to be nationalized, from those of Lycurgus to those which 
make our wonderful civilization, is in reality, exactly what 
workingmen of to-day are organizing and struggling to 
ereate. Labor wants Lycurgus’ nationalization of the im- 
plements of production and distribution on a basis in which 
all may enjoy their product equally. 

But reasoning from the point of view of social science, it 
is worth while to recur to the actual mechanical advance- 
ment attained to, in spite of the hatred borne by the ancient 
eult, for any kind of laboring machines except the slave. 
Long before Christ the, Alatri had used the inverted 
siphon 141 and Pliny informs us of enormous hydraulic 
mining plants.142 Wallace has collected a great number of 
references to authors showing the heigkt of perfection to 
which art had arrived before the opening of the present 
era.148 Fine porcelain was manufactured in high an- 
tiquity.114 The building art outstripped all others, even 
those of destruction in the military line. The cause of this, 
is that more solemnity and reverence existed among the 
Pagan temples than in any other realm, and consequently 
more time, energy, genius and money were expended in this 
sphere, than elsewhere; consequently tle building trade and 
the manufacture of images excelled all other industries for 
exquisite workmanship.?> 

111 Bowie, Hydraulic Mining, pp. 158-9. 

112 Pliny, Natural History, A PRT eap. 4. 

113 Wallace, Nwmbers of Mankind, : 141; Guhl and Koner, Life 
of the. Greeks and Romans, p. 490, sq 

114 Pliny, Natural History, XXXVI, a 26. 

115 A fine specimen of building art was the temple of Jerusalem: 
Campbell, Political Survey, I, p. 28, note; Diodorus Siculus, Biblio- 


theca hy we VES Dionysius, Periegesis, v, 109; Pliny, Natural 
History, VII, . 
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Long before the Roman invasion of Britain, there existed 
considerable art among the mechanics; but it is well estab-— 
lished that the friendly Roman Brotherhoods brought and 
taught the art of lathe-work in pottery into a town which 
has since become the great London.1% 

The whole subject sums up in the grave conclusion that 
the plants and the plans of the ancient brotherhoods how- — 
ever ancient—even thousands of years before the coming of 
the last Messiah—were really the plant and plan which, un- 
der the Christian civilization, the modern world is follow- 
ing. 

Pure paganism was that of the idea of an aristocratic re- 
ligion whose priesthood was a part of the state government. 
It denied the equality of men. It strenuously upheld and 
stubbornly contended for the divinity of rights—a divinity 


' that was based upon the august power of the paternal des- 


pot, and still adheres in form of the aged law of inheritance 
and the rule of entailments upon primogeniture, or a species 
of godhead for the first-born son, and in the inheritance of 
living monarchs. Pure paganism exalted this first-born, 
who was believed to have relationship by blood and family, 
with the immortals. It was a despotism’ of masters over 
slaves, which despised the laborers, originally its own chil- 
dren, while it feasted upon their works. 

The laborers and the products of labor were therefore 

never Pagan. The beautiful chiselings of Phidias belonged, 
not to the ancient, but to the modern civilization; for pure 
paganism despised these makers. They were before their 
age. - 
All the great industrial triumphs therefore, were, by an- 
ticipation, though unrealized, germane to the modern era. 
As they were a source of contention, and were innovations 
against paganism in ancient days, so they are erystals of 
the pure, in philosophy and political economy of modern 
days; since by the dissolution of the old order of things 
the economic problem slowly triumphs over the old warring 
cult of the competitive system, and is already showing signs 
of a tendency to reconsider, and upon a vast seale, re-adopt 
the ancient germ—long suppressed—of having “all things 
in common.” 

Judging from the evidence, we could almost infer that 
the modern labor movement is not only a genuine revival of 
the ancient one, but the surprising appearance presents 

116 Hughes, Hore Britannice. 
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itself that with all its vastly greater advantages, on ac- 
count of mechanical developments and the filling of the 
world with inventions and implements of progress which the 
ancients lacked, yet it has not become much purer in the 
true method of realizing needful equality than the Italian 
' trade unions had grown to, before the Christian era; for 
we find their organizations in the use of the ballot shown 
on the inscriptions at Pompeii,‘7 and many other such 
evidences, that they actually used their ballot; whereas 
modern trade unions still refuse this mighty instrument of 
power. The remarkable fact is seen uppermost, that the 
ancients have discussed every sort of socialism now being 
forced to the front by the returning labor associations, such 
as lay at the bottom, inspiring these world-renowned plans. 
Every one of the great schemes, from that of the Cretans, 
borrowed by Lycurgus, to those of Numa, Solon, then 
Soerates—spoiled by aristocratic Plato—then Aristotle and 
the others, down to, and including Jesus, was a plant of 
socialism. Every one that treated or even tried to treat 
working people as equal with the rest of mankind, like the 
plans of Numa, Solon, afterwards of Jesus, proved suc- 
cessful; and we challenge the critical world to prove it 
otherwise. But every one, like those of Crete, borrowed by 
Lycurgus, and those of Plato, Aristotle, Agis, the Roman 
gens and all succeeding ones that have been based upon the 
competitive, or slave, and wage-slave systems, failed. 


MORAL 


Let all men take warning from the past, that the plans of 
those great aristocrats based on the social idea, failed be- 
cause they left the laborer out; denied him liberty, soul 
and an enumeration in the census, as a man. He rebelled; 
and in his erude numeric might, broke them up and killed 
them. He destroyed their governments at last, and is 
building a new era upon their ruins. Let then, the world 
accept this new era, expunge every lingering heathenism, 
recognize and acknowledge that equality means justice 
meted out to all—not a “divine” few who use the outcast 
as a mere implement of labor; himself, his toils, his 
products nationalized, only for their minority. Let now, 
this rallying hero’s inventions be nationalized instead; his 
products nationalized; his body freed. Then all—not a 


117 See supra, pp. 351-352, quoting the Pompeian Inscription. 
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presumptuous few—become divine, and all enjoy the pleni- — 
tude which the ancient plan of nationalization is well known 
to have brought forth. 

What shall the gilded pulpit say when arraigned for der- 
eliction, in Pagan-like forgetting the millions whose toil 
still supplies its luxuries? 

Many years since, the earliest step of the writer of these 
pages—on determining to devote his life to the advocacy of 
labor’s rights—was to visit the monarchs of the pulpit, in 
. his simple, mistaken supposition that the Church was Chris- 
tian; with ready welcome, ready-made halls; with ready- 
made orators, precepts, directions and a ready-made system 
of practical benevolence—in fine, the natural place to ap- 
peal for a solution of the problem. 

Like one in mentis gratissimo errore, he eagerly presented 
himself before the learned doctors pleading that theirs was 
the task to study such turmoils and uneasiness as exhibit 
themselves awry. To his surprise his cause was spurned. 
He was driven from the temples to lower zones; to truer 
Christianity; places of human sympathy; into dingy beer 
halls and it was here, not in the churches, that open hearts, 
and hands of welcome gave reception and incipiency to a 
great movement. The “low” beer hall still proves a welcome, 
mellow garden for the first sowings; and if the fruits of 
the harvests be crude and bitter, let the Pagan temple that 
spurns its mission, accuse itself. 


THE END 





INDEX 

A Adultery, what its equiva- 

Abolition, Aristotle’s day, lents were, 305, and note 
498. 28. 


Abomination, a certain prac- 
tice, 496. 

Abraham, tried low form of 
patriarchism, 34; the God 
of, 519. 

Abyss, or crater of the brim- 
stone lake, 207, note 3. 

Achzus, compared, E27, 
chosen by Eunus as his ad- 
viser, 168; his character, 
169; organizes an army of 
slaves, 169; beats the Ro- 
mans often, 173; lieuten- 
ant general to Eunus, 176; 
with Cleon, defeats Hyp- 
seus, 176; mysterious death 
of, 187. 

Achaia, Roman conquest of, 
169. 

Acknowledgment honorable, 
522 and note 106. 

Acragus, a state in Sicily, 
173. 


Acrobatic sports (Spartan), 
492. 

Acropolis, of Athens, 86; of 
Sunion, 104, note 38. 

Actors, unions of comic, 73; 
at seaport, Misenum, 363, 
note 6. 

Adad, Syrian sun-god, 195. 

Adam and Eve, 492. 

Admission, of women, freed- 
men, strangers and slaves 
to the thiasos and eranos, 
129, note 10. 

Adrian, withdrew slaves from 
the old domestic tribunal, 
365. 

Adoniastes, a divinity, 420. 
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Advent, of Jesus, 452. 

Aidile, superintendent of pub- 
lic works, 363. 

Aigesta or Segesta, a city, 
217. 

AXgis, protector of labor, 434. 

Ailian, what he says of the 
inhuman slave-holders, 494. 

Ainator, buceinator, played 
the shepherd’s horn, 367, 
368. 

Alon, great period of time, 


Adschines, orator of low birth, 
62; railed at by Demos- 
thenes in consequence, 500. 

Affection, strange tenacity of. 
for the red flag, 427. 

Africa, modern slavery of, 30; 
fame of the ancient mys- 
teries in, 50; comparative 
numbers in northern parts, 
155. 

African, 
note 27. 

Africans enslaved by the an- 
cient Roman and Greek 
traders, 155. 

Agathodemoniastes, 421. 

Age, of gladiators, 239, note 
5; of ragpickers inscrip- 
tion, 385. 

Aged word, “red,” 430. 

Ager Comensis, 383, 384. 

Ager publicus, explained, 
246-9; how tilled, 248, 401; 
inimical inroads upon, 249; 
usurpation of, 246; further 
explained, 321, note 4; cul- 
tivated by the proletaries, 


slave trade, 246, 
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310; products of, carried to 
Rome by sea, 399; when 
seized by the landlords, 397. 

Ages, the new, 513. 

Agis, an ancient king of 
Sparta, 76; labor insurrec- 
tion in the time of, 76; 
vast murder of Helots by, 
77. 

Agis, the Fourth, 488. 

Agitation, ancient, against 
the slave institution, 102, 
note 33. 

Agitator, a gladiator, 
John the Baptist, 514. 

Agony, of the crucifixion, 518. 

Agriculture, Ceres, its pro- 
tecting divinity, 428, see 
Ceres. 

Agrarianism, 514; see Grac- 
chus. 

Agrarian, trouble, 172; law, 
433. 

Agricultural, 
rare, 402; 
treated, 485. 

Agriculturists, found organ- 
ized in the isle of Santorin, 
414. 

Agrigentum, state of, in Sic- 
ily, 173; slave owners of, 
365. 

Agyrium, number of its prop- 
erty owners, 154. 

Alaba, river, 212; the battle 
of, 214; Tryphon’s camps, 
223. 

Alatri, invented the siphon, 
527. 


32s 


organizations 
laborers, how 


Albarius, one who made plas- 
ter images, 390. 5 

Alcestis, prayer of, 519. 

Alcibiades, 101. 

Aleuts, an American tribe, 
54. 

Alexander, the Great, 78. 

Alexandrian, school, 
many communes, 465. 

All things common, 528. 

Alliance, with Crassus in 


the 
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Asia Minor, 200, 201. 

Allobroges, an inscription at 
Vienne, in the country of, 
363. 

Allegory—agitation by, 514. 
Altars, the domestic, 387; 
massive and awful, 388. 
Altruistic system, see co-op- 

erative system. 

Amalgamated societies for 
victualing the Roman _peo- 
ple, 246. 

Amalgamation, the political, 
of Constantine, 508. 

Amanuensis, 394. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, 76; 
his Solon’s labor law, 300, 
note 14. 

Amazons, 48, note 12; Thes- 
eus and his battle with, 
90. 

Amber, beads of, 71, note 50. 

Ambert, town in Auvergne, 
443. 

Ambition, of Spartacus, 266; 
Plato’s idea of, 496. : 
Ambuscade, of Lycurgus, 63; 
the Spartan, 65; Crixus al- 

lured into,' 267. 

Americans, the aboriginal, 
54; working classes, 19; re- 
public, slaves of, 39. 

Amphictyonie council, 42; 
exterminating wars, 43; ar- 
ticle of agreement of the 
brotherhood, 44. 

Amphipolis, battle’ of, 68. 


Amphitheatre, butchered at 
the, 253, note 41, 294; 
cleaners of, 355; wild 


beast hunters for, 355 and 
note 20. 

Amphore, showing fine work- 
manship, 404. 

Amusers, the whole of chapter 
xvii.; of gentlemen, 252, 
and note 39. 

Anacreon, Plutarch’s compari- 
son, 501; dithyrambics of, 
413, 
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Anaglyphs that have surviv- 
ed for 2,000 years, 363. 

Analogy, of experience _be- 
tween Socrates and Jesus, 
510, 517. 

Anaxagoras, Aristotle follow- 
ed the ideas of, 78; wisdom 
of, 117; laid the founda- 
tion, 472-3. 

Ancient competitive system, 


the ideas of, being dispers-, 


ed, v.; unions spared, 83, 
note 76; lowly, their long- 
ings to cross over to the 
beautiful river, 313. 
Ancyle, ‘a city of ancient Sic- 
ily, 211 and note 14. 
Anecdote, of wild boar, 434. 
Anglo-Saxon, cult, London the 
nucleus, 516. 
Anii Forum, 261, note 60. 


Animal, form of primitive 
man, 34; man but a high 
type, 482, voracious and 
cruel, 490. 

Animate vs. inanimate tools, 
524. 

Annihilation, 453. 

Anthesteria, spring sports, 
464. 


Anthropologist, suggestion to, 
41 


Antigenes and Python, 178; 
a dealer in slaves, 158; 
owner of Eunus, 160. 

Antioch, prophet of, 159; Eu- 
nus assumes the name of, 
167; cradle of the brother- 
hoods, 471. 

Anti-slave organization, 498. 

Antipas and Herodias, 514; 
the machinations of, 514, 
note 87. 

Antiquaries, question of the 
red color submitted to, 451. 

Antiquities of the Pheni- 
cians, 455; of Mexico, 521. 

_ Antisthenes the eynic, 501. 

Antonius defends Aquillius, 
233. 
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Apamea, birthplace of Eunus, 
159; cradle of many broth- 
erhoods, 183, note 89; 471. 

Aped the pomp of circum- 
stances, 233 and note 70. 

Aphrodiastes, 420. 

Apocalyptic church, 471. 

Apollo, community of, 421; 
with other deities, 427; 
chosen color of, 430; human 
form, 446; Apollo, Ceres, 
Minerva, 440. 

Apology, of Tertullian, 485. 

Apollonis is taken by Ariston- 
icus, 196. 

Apostasy, the sin of, 482. 

Apothete, cavernous pit of, 
491. 

Appian Way, lined with the 
crucified men of Spartacus, 
260. 

Appius Claudius got a license 
to butcher the plebeians, 
237; is cast into prison, 
247, note 32; mention of, 
301, 458, note 12. . 

Apportionment of land by Ly- 
curgus, 489. 

Apprenticeships, 398, note 3. 

Apulia, bandits of, 119, re- 
volts of slaves in, 120. 

Aqueducts, constructed under 
a plan of socialism, 341, 
note 19. 

Aquillius, kills Athenion, 230, 
and notes 61, 62; inscrip- 
tion of, showing records, 
231. 

Arabs or Ishmaelites of the 
Semitic family, 11. 

Arbitration, 468, 483; sup- 
planting violence by, 483. 

Arcadia, 361. 

Archeologist, future work 
that awaits him, 410, 460; 
what he is accomplishing, 
455. 

Archeology telling of the 
deeds of human society, 11. 

Archaic children of the gens 
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families, 386; genitive of, 
430. 


Archery, trapping, spearing, 
300 


wD iilocnas and Philemon, 


501. 

Archipelago, the Greek, 43; 
the communes of the, 410, 
418. 

Architecture among the Egyp- 
tians, 36; great era of Gre- 
cian, 88. 

Archives chiseled out, 409; 
Alexandrian, destroyed, 
411. 

Archons, 75. 

Ardency, from ardea, the ved 
bird, 438, note 30. 

Arenariorum collegia, 371. 

Areopagus, the Greek, 89; 
Cleanthus and his lectures, 
503. 

Arethusa, 
note 81. 

Aristonicus, his rebellion, 62; 
uprising at Pergamus, 101, 
note 31, 110; huge mutiny 
of slaves, 503; Natural son 
of Eumenes, 193 5 compari- 
son, 313; chap. x. 

Aristotle, on immortality, 25; 
acknowledgment regarding 
slavery, 33, 58, recognized 
labor brotherhoods, 36; his 
philosophy, 77; his idea of 
the work people, 78; re- 
markable movement of, 92i5 
his wisdom; 117; classifies 
the workers, 497 ; too pa- 
gan-bound to see beyond 
the chains of slavery, 403; 
one of five remarkable men, 
472; described, 477; criti- 
cism, 483. 

Armory, of Spartacus, 336. 

Army, of Athenion, how or- 
ganized, 218; of Spartacus, 
numbers of 272, 274; of 
Spartacus and Crassus com- 


Holy Fish, 180, 
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pared, 286-7; strength of, 
at Silarus, 286 sq. 

Arno, its fine landscapes, 116. 

Arnobius, his doubts regard- 
ing immortality, 25, 89, 481. 

Aroma for reserved seats of 
the grandees, 392. 

Armoratorium collegium, 354. 

Arrangement, of Roman 
camp, 426, note 5; 430, 
note 12. 

Arrius, Q., in a battle at 
Mount Garganus beats 
Crixus, 267-8. 

Arrow-makers, 338, note 10. 

Art, architectural, in Egypt, 
35. 

Art and Learning, 
males 
500. 

Artemis Taurica, 174, note 63. 

Artes et opificia, 327. 

Art and industry not pagan, 
528. 

Article of agreement, in the 
amphictyonic league, 43. 

Artisans, organization of, 80; 
all slaves in remote times, 
according to Aristotle, 498. 


two fe- 
in Lucian’s dream, 


\Artificers, Plato’s opinion, 
496. 
Arundelian slab, 334, note 5. 
Aruspices, divined oracles, 
373. 


Aryan race, aggressiveness of, 
4; struggles with the Sem- 
itic, 4; always competitive, 
5; original home of, 11, 18; 
their slave system, 30; re- 
ligion, 30; they settle per- 
manently in one place, 35; 
strange beliefs of, 37; not 
nomadic, 46; two classes of 
society, 69; an ancient 
stock, 484-5. ‘ 

Asconius, testifies that the re- 
ligious union secretly con- 
tinued the trade union tac- 
tics, 309. 


- 
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Ashes, the holy, 325, note 19. 

Asia Minor, free labor driven 
out of, by slavery, 117; ef- 
fect of third Punic war in, 
138; the field of labor or- 
ganization, 455; more relics 
found there than in Greece, 
470. 

Asiatic races, 32; workmen, 
448. 

Aspasia, a beautiful Greek, 65. 

Aspidopegeion, a shield fac- 


tory, 504. 
Assassination, in ancient 
Greece, 59; later, of 2,000 


men, 68, note 46; of Viria- 
thus, 147; of Clonius by 
Salvius, 214; by Horatius, 
of a sister, 434, note 22; of 
Polemarch by his own 
slaves, 504. 

Assassins, of the Gracchi, 200, 
note 19. 

Assignation houses, 514. 

Asshurbanipal, library 
newly unearthed, 418. 

Associations, protective, form- 
ed by freedmen, 48; for 
protection and pleasure, 72. 

Asylum, of the Palikoi 
Twins, 206, 216; of the cas- 
tle of Sunion, 104-5, and 
note 34. 

Atabyrius (Jupiter), 408. 

Atargatis, the sun-goddess, 
195. 

Athena, statues of, 62; her 
image, 389; Greek Minerva, 
427. 

Atheneus, the Egyptian au- 
thor, 126; quotes Nympho- 
dorus, Zeno, 128. 

Athenian, marine force, 68; 
defeated by a strike, 99; 
compared with the Spar- 
tans, 100; census, 153; 
slaves desert, 101. 

Athenio Pastor, the farmer- 
slave who revolted, 221 and 
note 40. 


of, 
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Athenion, terribly punished 
in his rebellion, ix.; the 
under current of news, 101; 
a poor man, 141; born in 
Syria, 159; was a Cilician, 
217; ‘described, 218, note 
29, also 222; in chains, 
223; wounded, 225; re- 
covers, 226; still victorious, 
228; at last killed, 230, 
note 61; Saint Paul, 472; 
influence of, as well as of 
Drimakos, 475. 

Athens, two classes at, 69; 
toleration of the brother- 
hoods at, 74; the jugglers, 
73; census of, 153; danger- 
ous slaves, 170; numer- 
ous communes ‘at, 411; 
magistrates encouraged the 
brotherhoods, 414, note 16. 

Atrocities, that caused Grac- 
chus to revolt, 152. 

Atrophy, benumbing the so- 
cial organism, 453. 

Attalists, members 
eranos, 59, note 27. 

Attalus III., deeded his king- 
dom to the Romans, 191, 
470; his crazy, tricks, 181, 
503. 

Attica, rebellion of miners, 
62; Ceres worshiped in, 
158. 

Augury, foreshadowing death 
of Gracchus, 199; how con- 
veyed and understood, 520. 

Augustalis, domus collegia, 
466. 

Augustan unions, 387, note 3. 

Augustonemetum, 444, 

Augustus, emperor of Rome, 
41; mild reign of, 476. 

Auletrid, female flute-player, 
42], 

Auletrides—they were mem- 
bers of the brotherhoods, 
414, 

Auvergne, red banner at, 440. 

Autranius Maximus, cruelty 


of an 
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of, to his slave, 102, note Baker, bath attendant and 


34. 

Aurinia, wife of Spartacus, 
251, and note 37; what 
Tacitus says regarding her, 
264, note 73; her proph- 
ecy, 267, note 78. 

Avella, 261, note 60. 

Avenger, of the disaster of 
Crassus, 202, note 21. 

Avenging sacrifice, of Sparta- 
cus, 265, note 77. 

Awe-inspiring divinities of 
the Thalian temple, 207, 
note 3; reverence necessary 
to ancient leaders of re- 
volts, 233, note 70; strik- 
ing hues, 438. 

Axe, sacrificial, of Tyriphon, 
223, note 43; lictor’s instru- 
ment of execution, 434. 

Axiom, of Aristotle, 517; a 
conclusion from this re- 
search, 468. 

Aztecs, gladiatorial feast of 
the Mexican Xipe, 236; a 
specimen prayer of the, 

» 621. 

Azure, 425. 


"B 


Baal, attributes of, 450. 

Babe, Plato when a, 79, note 
72. 

Babylonians, 361. 

Bacchanalia, ill-founded prej- 
udice against, 461;  dit- 
ties, 413; slander of the, 
leo: affair of the, 411. 

Bacchantes, societies of the, 
119, 452. 

Bacchie, not the character- 
istics of the thiasos, 462, 
note 20. 

Bacchus, sons of, 409; protec- 
tive principle, 428. 

Backsliding, 482, 508. 

Bagpipe, age of the, 368. 

Bagpipers’ union, 368. 


king’s fool, of Eunus, 189. 
Bakers, 311; six out of eleven 
of their banners red, 448. 
Ballista, or  stone-thrower, 

338. 

Ballot, democracy of the, 483, 
the ancient, as shown in the 
incriptions of Pompeii, 529. 

Banausoi technitai, of Aris- 
totle, 498; uneouth and 
hoyden, 499. 

Bancroft, on monumental ar- 


cheology, viii.; quotation 
from, 238. fi 

Banderoles (ribbons), 422 & 
cut. 


Banner, makers of the an- 
cient red, 378, 430; bearer 
or signifer, 443 ; color: of, 
note 46. 

Banquets, gladiatorial spec- 
tacles at, “937 and note 1. 
Baptism, day of, at Eleusis, 
53; it was the form of the 
bathing custom of thiasotes, 

463, note 23. 

Barberinis, temple of, 360. 

Bastardy, of what it was con- 
stituted, 305, note 28. 

Batons, with ends pointed for 
cooking, 462. 

Battering down the walls of 
Tauromanion, 186. 

Battering-ram, 340; described 
p- 338, and. note 12; 
makers’ unions demolished 
walls, 447, note 53. 

Battle, of Zama, 113;  be- 
tween slaves and Romans, 
‘118; the Hill of Venus, 
143, sq.; of Drimakos, 131; 
of Pydna, 146; of Erisane, 
147; of Cleon and Acheus 
with Hypseus, 176; of Ala- 
ba, 213; before Morgantion, 
215; of Luce, 200; of Trio- 
cala, 222), 295; of Scirthea, 
224-5; of Messana, 229; of 
Macella, 230-1; first of 
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Spartacus, 254; Vesuvius, 
256, note 51; victories of 
Spartacus, 270, note 84; 
of Mt. Garganus, 267-8, 
note 80; of Picenum, 272, 
note 92; of Silarus, 295, 
sqq. and note 121; in Epi- 
rus, 301, note 17. 

Battle axe, and pretorian 
bundJes, 260, note 58. 

Baxea, ancient shoe, 380. 

Beasts, wild, for the amphi- 
theatres, 356, note 20. 


Beaufort, a hunters’ union 
found there, 355. 

Beautiful, under Plato’s 
meaning or as he interpret- 
ed it, 473. 

Beatitudes of the under- 


ground paradise, 520. 

Beauty, of the boys emasculat- 
ed by slave merchants, 128— 
9, note 7; of the red color, 
making it preferred, 429. 

Bedstead factory, owned by 
Demosthenes, 505. 

Beer halls, rather than 
churches welcomed the agi- 
tators, 530. 

Beggary, ragpickers’ unions, 
382. 

Behavior, criticism of, 493. 

Beleaguered, by tramps, 220 
and note 37. 

Belles-lettres, of Greece, 88. 


Bellowings, the frightful, of 
the brimstone lake, 207, 
note 3. 


Bethlehem, offering of igno- 
miny of, 468. 

Betrayal, both of Socrates 
and Jesus, 472. 

Bible, in Greek, 49; Zend and 
other oriental records, 484. 

Bigotry, and empiricism, 495. 

Bird,“a new analysis of the 
red bird, 437 and note 30. 

Birth and standing of Sparta- 
cus, 242, note 13; 245, note 
22. 
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Birthday, of the goddess An-. 
tine, 318; of the patron 
saint Joseph, 447. 

Birthplace of Athenion, 217, 
of Eunus, 471; it was a 
eradle of the brotherhoods, 
471; of several wonderful 
characters, 471. 

Bisellarii, union of the, 390. 

Bismarck, 33. 

Bithynia, 208, note 5. 

Bitter waters, 91, note 96. 

Black sea slave traffic, 246, 
note 27. 

Blasphemy, 210, note 10. 

Blattearii, or dyers, 378. 

Blaze, analysis of, 430. - 

Blazoned in red, 431. 

Blemish, infants with a, 491. 

Blessed, kingdom, government 
of the, 507; the, of Plato’s 
ideal republic, 505. 

Blind, cured by visiting the 
temple of the Twins, 207, 
note 3. 

Blockade, and siege of Tau- 
romanion, 185, note 97. 

Blood-making, not blood-let- 
ting, 431; spilling, what 
was emblematic of, 431; 
red banners, 443; red 
storm signals, 446; blood 
and lineage, 492. 

Bloody uprisings, 452. 

Blossius, the labor agitator, 
133; in Asia Minor, 198; 
friend of Gracchus, 181, 
199; story of Cicero, 200, 
note 18; commits suicide, 
202. 

Blotting the page of history, 
493. 

Blue and azure, 438. 

Board of public works, elec- 
tion of, by plebeians, 433, 
note 20. 

Boatmen’s unions, an inscrip- 
tion, 74, note 62; trade 
union of, 80, 344, note 26, 
345; in the provinces, 404, 
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note 2; collegium navicu- 
Jariorum, 404. 
Bocchus, the Moor, 219, note 


35. 

_ Boeckh, 73, 122; his analyti- 
eal works, 305. 

Bodies, of mechanics, 
note 3. 

Bodily powers, of Viriathus, 
140. 

Body, or union, 339. 

Boedromion, Greek month 
embracing September, 49, 
90. 

Boetia, a state in Greece, 40, 
note 32. 


321, 


Bombardini, Italian jurist, 
115. 

Bonfire, of Spartacus, 265, 
note 77. 

Book-gluers, 394. 
Boot-makers’ unions  (cali- 


gariorum), 341, 381. 

Booty, of Spartacus, 261, note 
59; of Crassus by recap- 
ture, 281, note 118. 

Borrowed, and lent, sexual 
loves in Spartan state, 485; 
Lycurgus, from the Cre- 
tans, 529. 

Bouillet cited, on red colors, 
442. 

Bounty, given informants, on 


slave strikes, 112, note 
18. 
Bourgeoisie, so called by 


Saint Simon, 484. 

Bows, javelins, arrows, hel- 
mets, shields, 358. 

Boys, forced to fight at glad- 
jatorial spectacles, 237, 
note 1. 

Boyhood of Viriathus, 140, 
note 2. 

Branded, all slaves, 156, note 
17; and ears pierced, 342, 
note 30. 

Brasidas, a Spartan general, 
68 


Brass-workers, 321, note 3. 
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Bravery, grand exhibits of, 
283. 

Bread, slaves not allowed to 
eat the white kind, 96. 

Breastwork, of Crassus, 277, 
the note 109. 

Bribe, offered Nerva, 
bribe taking, 473. 

Bridle-makers, 444, note 46. 

Brigandage, common in early 
times, 80, was no crime in 
ancient days, 81; the ori- 
gin of Italian, 121; existed 
in extremely early ages, 
241; once very formidable, 
470. 

Bridges, constructed under 
the state control, 341, note 
19. 

Brilliant red hue, 430. 

Brimstone lake, 207; note 3, 
210, and note 13. 

Brioude, unions of 443. 

British soldiers, likened ‘to a 
flock of red-birds, 438; the 
signal jack, 446. 

Brixia, weavers’ and carders’ 
union found at, 377. 

Broadsword, 371. ‘ 

Broil, of Crassus, with the 
Thracian soldier, 201, note 
20. 

Broker—gladiator, 372. 
Bronterre O’Bryan, on the 
slave-wars, 233, note 70. 
Bronze workers, 297, note 6, 

336. 

Brothels, a comparison made 
by Theophrastus, 500. 

Brotherhoods, 87, note 87; 
the ancient, 323, note 11; 
of the eranoi, 413, note 16, 
and 416, note 18; they had 
already lived the revolu- 
tion, 456; the great Hleu- 
sinian, 463; frowned upon, 
470; of the thiasotes, 482, 
Christianity modeled, 510. 

Brundusium, Spartacus 
marches to, 283; he again 


209; 
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attempts to cross over toa 
Sicily from, 283-4; arrival 
of Lucullus prevents it, 
285, note 121. 

Brutal conduct, of the cus- 

_ toms collectors, 398. 

Brutus, the brothers, 96. 

Bucecinator, who played the 
shepherd’s horn, 367. 

Budeus, 331, note 34. 

Buddhism, 418. 

Buecher, 97, 99, 118, 137. 

Buffoons, 363. 

Building, performed by slaves, 
without pay, 3; trades un- 
der two names, 321, 330, 
331, 341. 

Bunker Hill, flag of, 451. 

Bully, society began with the, 
46; the first slaves were 
his children, 46; the low 
original bully, 517. 

Bulwark, of democratic rule, 
the reverse of slavery, 500. 

Bundles, fasces and axe, 430. 

Burden-bearers, 458, note 11. 

Burial, the rite refused the 
slave, 36; this stamped his 


disgrace, 36, 47; society 
for, 59; societies for, in 
Greece, 76, 88; in Rome, 


238, 304, 309, 314; gladia- 
torial, 238, note 3; of Lan- 
uvium, with entire inscrip- 
tion, 314-318; associations, 
516. 

Business tenets, of the Greek 
sacred and civil communes, 
74, note 63; chrematistikos 
or business man of Plato 
and Aristotle, 496. 


Butchered, at the amphi- 
theatre, 253, note 41. 
Butcher-knife policy, of 


EKunus, 187. 
Butchers—where their unions 
were located, 349, 449; for 
a Roman holiday, 268. 
' Butchery, of rebel slaves, 211, 
note 15. 


By-laws, of the millers and 
bakers, 404, note 2. 
Byzantium, unions at, 74... 


Cc 


Cab-drivers, unions of, 344 
and note 26. 

Cade, Jack, 516. 

Cecilius, Calectenus, words of, 
125; on the statistics of 
erucifixions, 292. 

Caepio, causes Viriathus to be 
murdered, 147; fifth gener- 
al sent against Viriathus, 
147. 

Ceruleum, (sagum), 434; the 
cerulean Zeus, 435, note 24. 

Cesar, 83; suppressed all the 
unions, 326, note 23, 358; 
conquest, 398; kills a mil- 
lion, 526. 

Caius, confraternities that fol- 
lowed, 421. 

‘Caligarii, soldiers’ boot-mak- 
ers’ union, 381. 

Caligula, Roman emperor, his 
cruelty, 240. 

Calisthenic games, 493. 

Calliades, they were nobles, 
56. 

Callias, manager of the mines 
of Laurium, 97, 98. 

Callicrates, one of the ar- 
chitects of the Parthenon, 
86. 

Calumniators, 
179. 

Cambalus, a wealthy citizen 
of Morgantion, 171; death, 
171; the story told, 171, 
note 54. 

Camps of Servilius and Lu- 
cullus, 221, note 40; 227, 
note 50. 

Canada, organized labor in, 
88 


of Diodorus, 


Canaan, 455, 457; numerous 
communes in, 463; rigorous 
law against the brother- 
hoods, 467. 
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Canaanites, the first among 
the brotherhoods, 455. 

Candidate, for membership, 
420. 

Cannibalism, 185, note 97. 

Cantiopolis, or our Kent, and 
its trade unions, 446. 

Capitalists, 17, see wealth. 

Capitoline Hill, prison under, 

5 


Capitolinus, a Roman consul, 
106. ' 

Cappadocia, 199; Comana of, 
174, note 63; an early post 
of the brotherhoods, 470. 

Captos, mines near, 99. 

Capture, of Syracuse, 179. 

Capua, description of, 246, 
249, 250; amphitheatre at, 
249. 

Career Tullianus, 189. 

Carders, their flag, 445. 

Caroused, the Spartan boys 
and girls, 487. 

Carpenters, wages paid to, 98, 
322, note 8; unions of, 325; 
patron saint Joseph, 448; 
their battering-rams, 448, 
note 53. 

Cart-load of iron money, 488. 

Carthage, destruction of, 138; 
horrible bloodshed, 139. 

Carthagenian hostages, join 
the slave uprising, 113-15, 
these and the other Pheeni- 
cian colonies still have red, 
450. 

Carvers organized at Athens, 
88. 

Cassiterides, or tin islands, 
442. 

Cassius, at Mutina, 268, note 
81; defeated by Spartacus, 
275. 

Castle, of Sunion, 62. 


Castrensiariorum collegia, 
359. 
Castus and Gannicus, 281, 


note 118. 
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116; 


Catacombs, of Paris, 
those of Rome, 116. 

Catana, daughter of Damo- 
philus taken by Hermias 
to, 165. 

Catastrophe, of Tauromanion, 
189; being hemmed in caus- 
ed the dire disaster, 229. 

Categories, of Numa, 297, 
note 6; of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 321; of 
the federations, 329-30; 
Numa’s shoemakers, 341, 
note 20; of Aristotle, 498. 

Cato the Elder, a slave driv- 
er, 102, 120, 138; tried to 
punish Galba, 141. 

Catulus, deplored by Cicero, 
458, note 12. 

Caucasian, an Aryan race, 11. 

Caudicarii, (bargers) on the 
Tiber, belonged to the 
unions, 399. 

Cauldron, of the brimstone 
lake, 207, note 3. 

Cave-dwellers, 6. 

Caves, relics found in, 29; 
men living in, 487. 

Celeus, king, 91. 

Census, of Corinth, 153; of 
Athens, 153; of antiquity, 
slaves, freedmen and chil- 

, dren were not counted, 301, 
note 17; the workers and 
non-workers so distinct that 
the former were not count- 
ed as human, 310. 

Centers, of the early church, 
471. 

Centonarii, or 
382. 

Central America, the inscrip- 
ee found in, 73, note 
57. 

Centralization of wealth, up- 
on individuals, at highest 
stage, 244, note 17. 

Cephalion—a — savior 
467. 


ragpickers, 


from, 
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Cephalonia, Alexander of, 420. 

Cephistodus, a brother-in-law 
to Phocion, 502. 

Cercenses (Ludi), 370. 

Cerberus, watch-dog of the 
infernal regions, 52. 

Ceres, or Demeter, 38, 49; 
story of her daughter, 
Proserpine, 50, 51; repre- 
sented the cereal products 
of farm labor, 52; ridiculed 
by a slave, 91; temple of, 
at Enna, 157; she shielded 
Sicily from famine, 158; 
was believed to be the 
mother of the world, 158; 
revealed herself in dreams 
to Eunus, 159; temple to 
her honor, 167; goddess of 
Sicily, 182; she was relat- 
ed to their great sun-god, 
Apollo, 421 and plate; god- 
dess of agriculture, 428; 
she is identical with many 
other divinities of farms 
and gardens, 429-30; see 
Minerva and Apollo, and 
447; for further details of, 
consult chapter iv., Eleusin- 
ian Mysteries. 

Chained, the father of Sparta- 
cus, to a log of wood, 245, 
and note 20; to mules, 
487. 

Chair, see bisella, sacerdotal 
seat, 390; honorary, 321; 
ivory, 434. 

Chaldeans, 418. 

Champion, colors, 431; boldly 
marshaling a, 480 

Change, of systems, what was 
meant by, 455; from hu- 
man tools to labor-saving 
mechanical tools, 524. 

Character, of Spartacus, 266, 
and note 78. 

Characteristics, competitive, 
not derived from Hebrews, 
3; of the Aryan and Semi- 
tie families, 11. 


Charilaus, Spartan king, 489. 


Charon, 52. 

Chasuble, or the red mum- 
my, 442, note 40. 

Chattel slavery extinct, 30; 
contempt of masters for, 33. 

Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
rescued a language, 525. 

Chaudesaigues, its half-red 
banner, 448. 

Cheap deal, of Eunus, 178. 

Cheek, smite, 509. 

Chemists fortify the argu- 
ments, of the new philoso- 
phy, 25. 

Chians, superstition of the, 
129; their vices, 128-9 and 
note 7; Drimakos, see chap- 
ter viii., pp. 123-137, hor- 
rible story told by Hero- 
dotus, of the vengeance of 
Hermotius, 128, note 7. 

Chicken, entrails of the, for 
the aruspex, 199; the, 
which Socrates and his com- 
panions owed for, 510. 

Children, numbers of, by Pal- 
las, Gideon, Apson, Jair, 
12; killing of, among the 
ancients, 16; the _ first- 
born son, 30; cannibalism 
which devoured them at 
Tauromanion, 185; forced 
to fight each other with 
knives, 237; not reckoned, 
in the census, 301, note 17; 


enslaved and killed, 482; 


communism of, 494, 

Chiton, and toga, or himation 
437; chlamys, himation, 
toga, 440; at the feast, 462. 

Chlamys, was red, 435, note 
24; chiton, toga, 440. 

Choice of a trade, Lucian’s, 
500. 

Christianity, its introduc- 
tion, resisted by the image- 
makers, v.; account of, 
5, 6, 9; strifes about idol 
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worship, v.; present move- 


ment is building upon — 


it, xi.; modern greed not, 
xii, 30, 36, 40, 59; first 
planted among the com- 
munes, 302-11, exclusion of 
the brotherhood from Hleu- 
sinian mysteries, 48; era 
of, based upon absolute 
equality of all mankind, 
298; took up the com- 
~ munity principle, 410; why 
it so readily took root, 
471; by whom perverted, 
511; true functions of, yet 
hopefully returning, 477, 
and 530. 

Ghristmas compared to the 
Saturnalia, for relaxation, 
461. 

Chroniclers, what they left 
unwritten, 457. 

Chronology, of the Sicilian 
slave war, of Hunus, 173, 
note 57. 

Chureh, celebrated plant, 
upon grounds mellowed by 
the communes, 470; based 
upon the ancient brother- 
hoods, 468 and the whole 
argument contained in 
chapter xxiv., pp. 478- 
530. 

Cicero, an admirer of Pagan- 
ism, 49; on the vectigalia, 
80, his contempt for the 
workingmen, 63; spurned 
and cast obloquy upon the 
bacchanals, 120; enemy of 
the plebeians, 244; as a 
valuable historian, 262-3; 
an aristocrat, 306; the 
mortal foe to the ancient 
brotherhoods, 307; his ti- 
rades against Clodius who 
befriended them, 458, note 
12; his opinions as he ex- 
pressed them, 497; the 
lowly despised, 500. 

Cimon, riches of, 98, note 165 


a mine contractor, 97-8, 
101; and Nicias, 107. 

Cireumvallation, line of, at 
Rhegium, 280. ‘ 

Circus, 294, 370. 

Citadel, of Sunion taken by 
slaves, 105, and note 40; of 
Morgantion in which Co- 
mana was besieged, 216, 
note 27; of Macella, 229. 

Cithara, Alexander played, 
501. 

Cities, did not exist in the 
earlier ages, 44-47, note 4. 

Citizens, of the sun, 202, note 
22; what constituted a, 
305, note 27; who he was, 
455; stock, and what they 
seized, 457; the three 
classes of Lycurgus, 484; 
those of Sparta, 486; in 
collective goods they were 
rich, 486; citizens of the 
sun, 507. 

Civilization, outgrew slavery, 
33. 

Clairvoyant, 373. 

Classes, two among the an- 
cients, 57; the distinction 
defined, 305, note 27; of 
the working people, 497. 

Classic, the old Latin, dead, 
525. 

Claudius, Appius, 237, 248, 
see Appius; Marcellus, a 
Roman consul, 117; an- 
other consul at the time of 
the first gladiatorial spec- 
tacle, 237, note 2; Pulcher, 
who curried favor with the 
plebeians, 306. 

Clazomene, silver coin frém, 
440, note 34. 

Clean-washed, and fat, 425, 
428. 

Cleaners, of the blood in the 
amphitheatres—a union of, 
356. 

Cleft, hiding place of the 
mountain, 188. 





Cleon, 24, 127, 155, 373; a 
Silician brigamd, 174; his 
rebellion in southern Sicily, 
175; he defeats, assisted by 
Acheus, the Roman, Hyp- 
seus, 176; his death, 187. 

Clepsydra, 91, note 96. 

Cleptius, the bold, 224. 

Clerk, to unions, 344, note 26. 

Clermont, exquisite red ban- 
ner of, 444; color of its 
flag, 444, note 48. 

Clients, their relation to the 
citizen class, 305, note 27. 

Cloak, religion as a, 308, note 
36; of blue and azure, 434. 

Clodian Gamala, the preco- 
cious youth, 344, note 26. 

Clodius, 121; Glaber, defeat 
of, by the gladiators, 256; 
his terror, 256, note 51; 
law of, 263, note 69; 
brother-in-law to Lucullus, 
284; prevents the enact- 
ment of conspiracy laws to 
suppress the unions, 306; 
Cicero inveighs against, 
307, note 33; intrepid ora- 
tor and tribune, 324; com- 
pared with Blossius and 
Gracchus, 433; speech of 
Cicero against, 458, note 
12; in favor with the trade 
unions, 508. 

Clonius, murder of, 212, note 
16 


Cloth-fullers’ brotherhoods, 
who worked for the state, 
376, note 5. 

Clothes, manner of ancient, 
375; of the slaves, 346, 
note 30. 

Clowns, 363, and note 6. 

Clubs, soldiers of the de- 
feated Mummius killed 
with, 277, and note 108; of 
the eranoi, 467; brutalized 

with, 487. 

Cneus Sentius’, inscription, 
844, note 26. 
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Coarse bread, for siaves, 346 
and note 30. 

Coat of arms, 428. 

Coctorum _collegium—union 
of the cooks, 359. 

Code, of Lycurgus, 31; of 
Solon, 87; communal, of 
self-sustaining rules, 297, 
note 7; of Theodosius, 334; 
of the gamblers with meth- 
ods, 415. : 

Collective, wealth, 487. 

Collectors, of tax, 343; the 
vectigalia, 396; unions of, 
at Lyons, 398, and note 3. 

College-Gymnasium, of Al- 
tona, 206; of ancient col- 
legium of working people 
in the guise of piety, 318; 
of Italy, 39; the sancta 
and their tacties, 323; 
naviculariorum, 404; they 
were fond of parading in 
red, 437; the collegium 
was a veritable trade un- 
ion, 303; of the ragpickers 
(centonariorum), 382, iden- 
tical with eranos, 465. 

Coliseum, reserved seats of 
the grandees known by the 
aroma at the, 392. 

Colophon, in the labor war, 
193. 

Colors, what were the true 
rudimental ones, 429, note 
10; tutelary patron of, 
449; a charm to season the 
dry annals, 456; their 
enumeration, 429. 


Colossus, the cryselephantine, 


of Athena, 389. 

Coma, of Pamphylia, 174, 
note 64; a brother of 
Cleon, an escaped slave, 
174, 

Comana, what Valerius Max- 
imus says, 174, note 64; 
a town in Asia. Minor, 174. 

Comanus, extraordinary sui- 
cide of, 186. 
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Combats, at wakes, 96; gladi- 
atorial, 238, note 3; no 
mockery in the arena,: 370. 

Combine, for economic pur- 
poses, 466. 

Come, in Italy, 382. 

Comic actors’ unions and in- 
scriptions of, very many 
found, 374, and note 37. 

Commerce, under Lycurgus, 
31; disallowed, 488. 

Common table, abolished by 
Pyrrhus, 247, note 28; 
robber, a cognomen for 
Spartacus, 258; fund, how 
distributed, 466, and note 
27; eating in, 469; table 
of Sparta, 490. ; 

Commotions, caused by at- 
tempts at reform, 31. 

Communal, institutions, 30; 
proprietorship, 31; govern- 
ment, not mentioned by in- 
scriptions, 35; organiza- 
tions, at Rome, 297, note 
7; culture, what it was, 
451; state of Plato, 480. 

Communes, formed by freed- 
men and slaves, 47; the 
civil and the sacred, 74; the 
countless, chapter xxi., pp. 
403-423; the Greek world 
ablaze with, 362; of the 
early christians, at Fer- 
rand in Auvergne, 444. 

Communism, slavery earlier 
than, 29; in Sparta, 70; of 
Piso, 182; of the Roman 
trade union system, 297, 
note 7; see also 324; what 
it was, 417; that of the 
isle of Crete and Sparta, 
524, 

Communistie form, the high- 
est attempted, 34; of a so- 
cial government, 42. 

Communists, in Greece, 76; 
contemplated in an un- 
charitable light, 421; un- 
der what auspices. they did 


or did not work well, 418; 
ancient tribal kind, 30; 
their ancient system, 32; 
participation of both the 
sexes, 485. 

Companies, unions organized 
in, 263, note 69; arranged 
in categories of ten, 350, 
note 1; the companions of 
the sun, 409. 

Comparative paleology, 455. 

Comparison of the last bat- 
tles of Athenion and Spar- 
tacus, 230; of commentary 
on numbers in the army of 
Spartacus, 287, note 124; of 
various plans tried by the 
great men, 483. 

Competition, no conscience in 
the world of, 26; of capi- 
talists, 357; none among 
the unions, 401. 

Competitive, system, 2, 4; de- 
fined, 4-6; struggles to be 
extricated from the, 5; old- 
est system known, 6; the 
idea among the Greeks and 
Romans, 11; prevalent with 
all the animals, 18-19; 
world still struggling in it, 
24; competitive labor, 30; 
slavery, 33; system based 
in concupiscence, 165; a 
description, 453; ancient 
and modern, 455; compari- 
son, 468; more about it, 
482; system has nearly al- 
ways proved itself a fail- 
ure, 529. 

Compulsory, the law of Ama- 
sis, 299, note 14; inscrip- 
tions, 386; education, 485; 
marriage, 485, 493, 

Concatenation, linking the la- 
bor wars, 195. 

Conceptions, immaculate, 515. 

Conclusions—axioms reached 
by investigation, 83, 468, 
ols. 

Concupiscence, 35; under Ly- 
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curgus, 70; Paganism 
rested on it, 165, moral im- 
pulses, 473; of Rome, 476. 

Conde sur Vesgre, (society 
of), 407. 

Condition, of working people 
in ancient times, lowliness 
Olt : 

Conference, of slaves about to 
revolt, 210, note 13. 

Conflict, of Triocala, 226. 

Confraternities, 420, 461. 

Confusion, Diodorus on 
tramps, 221, and note 37. 

Congregation, of the He- 
brews, 3; Tertullian on the, 
509, and note 70. 

Connubial, tie opened free in- 
tercourse, 493. 

Conquest, the Roman, 439, 
457. 

Conscience, annihilation of, 
21; the origin of ghosts, 
23; animals have little, 26; 
it may be based in cun- 
ning, 24; a powerful agent 
in bringing about good, 28; 
the foundation of religion, 
25; ethical customs and 
habits built upon it, 23. 

Conscription, 263, note 69. 

Conspiracy, against Plato’s 
life, 80; laws to curtail 
liberties, 81; those of Ro- 
man Cesars, 83, and note 
76; law of Elizabeth, 87; 
of slaves to burn Rome, 
108; laws to suppress, 243, 
note 15; laws passed B.C. 
58, 308; crucifixion, the 
penalty and punishment, 
3; 


Constancy, of woman, 264, 
note 72. 
Constantine, customs ~ and 


habits at the time of, 445, 
448; the Great, 479. 

Consternation, at Rome, after 
the victories of Spartacus, 
272. 
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Contempt, for the workers 
fell with the establishment 
of the new era, 345; of the 
low-born people, 367; of la- 
bor, 501; a specimen shown, 
502, also the note 54. 

Contour, fine, of the body, 
492. 

Contractors, at Laurium, 96. 

Convent, Pagan temple of the 
Twins, 206. 

Convicts, working in the 
mines, 99. 

Convivialities, ancient, 461. 

Convulsion, in nature, 236; 
that caused by introduction 
of the new principles, 454. 

Cooks, of Eunus, 189 and 
note 105; unions of, 359; 
shops—ideas of Theophras- 
tus, 500. 

Co-operation, aim of the an- 
cient labor movement, 2; it 
undermines the incentives 
to crime, 23-4; reasons 
why slaves were partial to- 
ward it, 47; its good 
works, 340; peaceful rather 
than aggressive, 419; co 
operative system defined, 4; 
its struggles to bring about 
much wanted changes, 5; 
used by the Semitic races, 
11; the harmonious sys- 
tem, 19, 20; associations 
of the lords to obtain the 
benefits which it offers, in 
protection, 42, 

Copied (writings of the an- 
cients), times without num- 
ber, 394. 

Copyists, wages paid to, 98. 

Cordonniers, of. the Middle 
Ages, 443. 

Corfinium, the union of hunt- 
ers found at, 354. 

Corinth, census of, 153; gulf 
of, 169; population in B. ©. 
300, 153; its slavery, 480, 
note 1. 
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Corn grits, for slaves and 
freedmen, 344, note 26. 
Cornicularius, an old term 

for a secretary, 398. 

Corporations, of trade unions, 
327, note 24; of the Ro- 
man empire, 376, note 8. 

Corpores, sodalicia and col- 
legia, implied the same 
meaning as unions, 327, and 
note 25. 

Corsair, for kidnaping, 456. 

Cos, inscription at, 420. 

Cosseir, mines near, 99. 

Cossinus, a man of uncom- 
mon judgment, his defeat, 
258-9, 

Cost, of living, engraved on 
the Egyptian pyramid, 405, 
note 4. 

Cotton, how used, 375. 

Couch, celebrated dining 
couch, 360; makers, regis- 
tered by the archeologist 
Oderic, 391. 

Countless myriads of women 
in the island of Crete, 301 
vide note 17. 

Courniéres, had .a_ nearly 
totally red banner, 448. 

Court, of appeals, 55. 

Coward, Spartacus given that 
epithet by his insubordi- 
nate soldiers, 281. 

Cradle, of Plato, 79, note 72. 

Crafts, of workmen, 389; 
divinities, of remote antigq- 
uity, 451; craftsmanship 
brutifies the individual, 496. 

Crassus, ix.; spoke Greek 
and its Asiatic dialects, 
197, note 12; Publius, his 
character, 200; L., made 
consul, 274; loses the bat- 
tle of Mutina, 275; his tac- 
ties, 275; adheres to the 
Fabian mode of warfare, 
283; he becomes the legal 
commander of the combined 
armies of Lucullus and 
Pompey, 285. ; 
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Crater, of the brimstone pool 
of the Twins, 207, note 3. 
Credentials, of regular ¢har- 

tered unions, 396. 

Cremation, 36, note 19; in 
ancient times, 33; was the 
usual forms of interment 
among the freedmen, 36; 
the working people were 
too poor to bury, they were 
obliged to burn their dead. 
307. 

Crescent moon, wife of the 
flaming Apollo, 449. 

Crete, great schemes, 529; 
countless myriads of wom- 
en, 301, note 17. 

Crier, for traders and -wine- 
men’s unions, 343, note 26. 

Criminals or malefactors’ 
punishment, 434. 

Crispin, the unions first or- 
ganized by, 442; account of 
him and of his brother 
Crispinian, 380, 381. 

Criticism, of Lycurgus, 483; 
of Aristotle, 483, 494, 

Crito, scenes of Socrates, 519. 

Crixus, actions of, 24; his 
compatriot, Ginomaus, 250, 
note 36; elected lieu- 
tenants, under Spartacus, 
255; death of, 268; retalia- 
tion of Spartacus for the 
fallen hero, 269, 270, 294, 
366. 

Cross, see crucifixion. 

Croton, battle of, 282. 

Crouching, nude and suffer- 
ing, 490. 

Crown, of foliage, 421; of 
Stratonice, 422 and plate. 

Crucible, of a thousand tradi- © 
tions, 481. 

Crucifixion, of 8,000 slaves, | 
181; of the kitchen mates | 
of Eunus, 189; at Enna, 
188; of slaves, 211; of the 
devoted farmers of Aris- 
tonicus, 202; after the de- 
feat of Athenion, 230; esti- 
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mated total number of the 
laboring people who so per- 
‘ished, 292; in what coun- 
tries this ignominious pun- 
ishment was inflicted, 457; 
a million crucified, 476; 
invention of, and its origin 
described, 519. 

Crude grape juice, 345. 

Cruelty, of the forked gibbet, 
102, note 33; of Damophi- 
lus, Polias, Megallis, 160, 
365; of the Pagan religion, 
387; of religion, 441. 

Crusades, origin of, 49; the 
Eleusinian, 49; conflict of 
classes at the, 57; march 
to Eleusis, 90. 

Cryptia, secret, of Sparta, 
494 


Crystallization, of all dark 
hues, 438. 

Cudgeled,' by tramps, 220, 
note 37. 

Cudgels, 253, note 41. 

Cult, of Men-Tyrannus, 104, 
note 39; of Ma, (Artemis 
Taurica), 174, note 63; a 
world-wide, 410, secret, in 
Canaan, 460; of Zeus La- 
braundos, 467; of Serapis, 
467; of the great commune 
system, emerging, 513. 

Cums, home of Blossius, 198; 
a city near Rome, 146. 

Cumanian shores, pirates of 
the, 278, note 111. 

Cunning, the weapon of 
primitive man, 22. 

Cup, of bitterness, 192. 

Curias, 55. 

Curiatii, story of Horatius, 
434, note 22. 

Curies, the outcasts converted 
into, 47. 

Curiosity-gratifying study of 
military carpentry, 447, 
note 53. 

Curry, to obtain favors, 434. 

Cushioned seats, 391, note 14. 


Customs unions, or collectors, 
398. 

Cutting each others’ throats, 
236, note 1. 

Cybele, the Phrygian goddess, 
421; also, 429, 430; image 
of, 440, note 35; goddess of 
farming, in Palestine, 462; 
tenets of, 519. 

Cyclones, of retributive jus- 
tice, 481. 

Cyme, in the labor war, 194. 

Cyril, St., burnt the archives, 
411. 
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Dadouchos, the priest and 
torch-bearer at the Mys- 
teries, 53. 

Demons, governors during 
Saturn’s reign, 10; after- 
wards the lares or ghosts, 
11; of the wailing wood, 
207; of Socrates, 517. 

Dagger-duels, 252. _ 

Damophilus, his treatment of 
his slaves, 27; a rich slave 
‘owner of Sicily, 156; cruel- 
ties of, 156, 160; his wife, 
Megallis, and their tender- 
hearted daughter, 163-6, 
179; owned 500 slaves, 365; 
murdered by them, 162-3. 

Dances, of the members, 462, 
note 22; under a species of 
contumely, 367; among 
wreaths, red flags and ban- 
ners, 462; the races and 
tumbling, 492. 

Dandies, the jesting, 363, note 
6 


Dangerous slave element, 293. 
Dared not march to the city 
of Rome, 272, note 95. 
Dark Ages, by what. caused, 
453. 
Darwin, views man as an 
animal destitute of an im- 
mortal principle, 21; on 
immortality, 25. 
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Data, of ages of gladiators Deéns, unions of hunters, 


given in the inscriptions, 
239, note 5. 

Date, of the wars of Eunus, 
173, note 57. 

Daughter, of 
160, note 32. 

Da Vinci, 501. 

Dawn, of manumission, 385. 

Day, of the feasts, 443. 

Dea Namesi, 333. 

Dead letter, the Licinian law, 
180-1 and note 84; that of 
the conspiracy laws, 412. 

Deal tables of Spartan state, 
490. 

Death, ancient opinions on, 
32; of Viriathus, 147; of 
Cleon, 187; of Eunus, 189; 
of Eumenes, 193, note 3; of 
Attalus III., 193; of Blos- 
sius, 200, note 19, of Grac- 
chus, 200; of Crassus, 201; 
of Aristonicus, 202; of 
Tryphon—Athenion made 
king—268 and note 56; of 

- Athenion, note 61 of page 
231; of Aquillius, 233; of 
Spartacus, 289, note 128; 
death grapple, 335; war- 
rant, 491; of Socrates, 510, 
518; of Jesus, 518; of 
Juvenal, 520. 

Debts, of Sparta, 488. 

Decay of Rome, date of begin- 
ning, according to Polybius,, 
505. 

Deceit, which used religion 
as a cloak, 308, note 36. 
Decelea, strike of silver min- 
ers, 95, note 1, and 107; a 
town in Beetia, 100; Spar- 

tan garrison at, 101. 

Declaration, regarding slav- 
ery, made by Granier, 486. 

Decline, of the Roman honor 
and virtue, 489 note 38. 

Deeded his kingdom to the 
Romans, 470. 

Deeds, of the Spartans, 493. 


Damophilus, 


356, note 20. 

Deep-rooted hatred, 402. 

Defeat, of Aristonicus, 201; 
of Lentulus, 270, note 84; 
Spartacus, 289-93. 

Defense, of Aquillius, 233. 

Deification (self), by using 
political priesteraft, 392. 

Deipna apo symboles, old 
eranos forbidden by council 
of Laodicia, 469. 

Deities, fed by slaves, 37; 
worshiped through  sacri- 
fices, 37; their sacred cult, 
468. 

Deliverance, of slaves, 208, 
and note 5. 

Delos, the great slave mart, 
247, note 27. 


Demand, emphatical, of 
Christ, 509. 

Demeter, and Eunus, 128; 
herself, Cybele, Isis and 


others, for Ceres, 436. 
Demiourgoi, workingmen, 497. 
Democracy, laws of the, 2; 

in worship, 14; a Christian 

basis, 125; the Spartan, 65. 
Demon, see demon. 
Demophon, nursed by Ceres, 50. 
Demos Collyte, 468. 
Demosthenes, the great ora- 

tor, 62; oration against 

Pantetus the mine con- 

tractor, 104; he despised 

men of humble birth, 500; 

knife factory of, 504. 

Den, description of the gam- 
bling of competitive life, 
415-17. me 

Dendrophori, 321-2. 

Deorum immortalium, 387. 

Depping, 448 and note 54. 

Depths unspeakable, 207, note 
3 


De Quincey, quoted, 240. 

Descent, of the red color as 
a legacy of the ancient 
usages, 451. 
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Descriptiones reliquarum, 
books of the archeologists, 
418. 

Deserters, how treated, 32; 
escaped from slave owners, 
217, note 29. ; 

Desperadoes, the maritime, 
292. 

Desperation, of the slave sol- 
diers of Tryphon and of 
Athenion, 224; of the fight 
of Athenion, 225; of the 
slaves, 267 and note 80; of 
Spartacus, at the last bat- 
tle, 288-90 and the notes 
128, 131, 132. 

Despised humanity, in 
midable misery, 383. 

Despotism, military, of Nero 
and of the Cesars, ix. 

Destinies, of peoples, 482. 

Destroyed by lice, 189 and 
note 105. 

Destruction, work of the sol- 
diers, 188; was the basis of 
the plan of Eunus, 506; of 
Jerusalem, 1,100,000 _ per- 
sons massacred, according 
to Josephus, 523. 

Deterioration, of mind by la- 
bor, 498. 

Devastation, of Sicily by 
tramps, 220 and note 37; 
an element of the plan of 
Eunus, 506. 

Development, theory of, 17; 
of the growth of the soul, 
21; theory, of believers in 
an immortal life, 21, 25, 26, 
34. 

Devices invented and _ con- 
structed by the unionists, 
for weapons, 357; of ban- 
ners, 448. 

Deviltry, deeds of, by tramps 
as reported by Diodorus, 
220, in note 37. 

Dialecticians, moral impulses 
of three, 472-3. 

Dictionnaire Universel, quot- 


for- 


549, 


ing Maury, 54 and note 18; 
used further on Spartacus, 
289. 

Differentiation, of gladiatorial 
functions, 238, note 3; 
which made nations out of 
isolated families, 241; of 
worship, from Minerva to 
Jesus, 449; the creeping, 
482, 5 

Difficulties, in the way of the 
historian of labor, 459. 

Dinner, gladiatorial combats 
at, 237, and note 1. 

Dining room, 359. 


Dinotherium and _ trilobite, 
409. 
Diocletian, empires of, 41; 


his persecution of the early 
Christians, 442; planted 
poisons in his garden, 503. 

Diodorus, 99, 140; lost chap- 
ters of, 125; quotation 
from, 166; mutilated scraps 
of, 170; veracity of, 179; 
on the temple of the Twins, 
207, note 3. 

Dion, his conquest of Syra- 
cuse, 39; a friend of Plato, 
80; Cassius, lost books of, 
125. 


Dionysia, what they were, 
460; of four sorts, at 
Athens, 463. 


Dionysiates Cheremoniens, a 
sacred divinity, 421. 

Dionysian skilled workmen, 
461-2, and the notes. 

Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, 
10, 75; the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, 39; spurned Plato, 
79; he engaged the caudi- 
earii to put him out of the 
way, 80; dug the cavern 
prisons of Syracuse, 168; 
built the prison work-shops, 
506. 

Dionysoi, societies of the, 119. 

Dionysus, a god—protective 
essence presiding over 
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skilled labor, 427; god of 

the mechanics, 447. 

Dirksen, on the hetaire and 
sodalicia, 76; on the Twelve 
Tables—says the Roman 
trade unions were commun- 
ists, 297, note 7. 

Disaster, of Demosthenes 
(the Athenian general), 
95, note 1; unchronicled, of 
Piso, 184; entailed in the 
law of Lycurgus, 484; un- 
der Spartacus, 513. 

Disbelief, good cause for, 522. 


Disciples, of Socrates and 
Jesus, 472-3. 

Discipline, of Crassus, 277, 
note 108. 


Discovery, of the first slaves, 
12, note 4. 

Discrepancy, in Plato’s repub- 
lic, 4 

Discussion, among the lowly, 
90; caused the formation 
of a public opinion, 195. 

Disdain, of Spartacus, 274, 
note 101, and 285, note 121. 

Disgusted with wars, 458, 
note 9. 

Disinherited classes, 417. 


Dismal, the fear, regarding 
Eunus, 177. 

Dispensation, of lLycurgus, 
49] 


Distaste, of Florus, 228. 


Distemper, spoken of, by 
Pliny, 40, note 33. 
Distinction, the basis of 


Plato’s slave state, 480. 
Divers, a fishermen’s union 
of the Tiber, 350, note 1; 
searching for pearls, 393. 
Divine right, theory of, 488. 
Divinities, of the brimstone 
' pool, 207, note 3; of love, of 
Socrates, 416, note 18; of 
a yielding race, 439. 
Divisions, of the trades and 
professions, 298 and note 
10. 
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Dog-day winds, 91, note 96. 

Dodge, for the credulous, 434. 

Dogmas, and inquisitorial in- 
tolerance, 454. 

Dome, the vaulted, of heaven, 
195. 

Domestic establishment, of 
the Cesars, 387, note 3. 

Domus Augustalis, 466. 

Doom, of liberty, 192; of 
Spartacus, 287; as a con- 
sequence of the law of Ly- 
curgus, 484. 

Dorians, killed their imper- 
fect children, 16 and note 
18; they were the Spartan 
stock, 489. 

Downfall, of Rome begun by 
Eunus and Gracchus, 181-2; 
of the Spartan system, 495. 

Drama, religious, of the mys- 
teries, 54, note 18. 

Drawn by lot, 277 and n, 108. 

Dream of Lucian, 500. 

Dregs, of the city, 263, notes 
67, 69; of the city of Rome, 
quoting from Asconius, 
324, note 15. 

Drimakos, strike of, did not 
turn out disastrous to his 


cause, ix.; his prolonged 
resistance, 124, note 3; 
bloody wars of, 126; re- 


garded as a savior, by his 
friends, 128; his speech, 
132; the young friend of, 
134; reward offered for his 
head, 135; his death, 176; 
Chians render homage to 
his ghost, 137; influence 
felt, after his decease, 475. 

Drinking festivals, called an- 
thesteria, 464; beer halls 
wherein was first planted 
the modern movement of 
labor, 530. 

Droysen, Hellenismus, 461 and 
note 19. 

Drudgery of the Helots 494. 

Drudges, 458, note 11. 





Druids, their colors, 442 sqq. 

Drumann, the author, 102 
and elsewhere much _ re- 
ferred to. 

Drunkenness, not a habit of 
the thiasos, 462, note 20. 
Duel, fought between Athen- 
ion and Aquillius, 230. 
Dungeons, of the Sicilian 
quarry prisons, 189; 
opened by LEunus, 178; 

more about, 481. 

Duration, of wars of Viria- 
thus, 142, note 6; of the 
great slave war, 155; com- 
parison of time with prog- 
ress, 482. 

Dutchobers, 422. 

Dyers, of the woollen and 
linen cloth, 378, note 14. 

Dyes, how made, 442. 


E 


Eagle, the race of the, 520-1. 

Early Christians, what they 
were struggling for, 456; 
their organization, 509-10. 

Earth-born multitudes, 40, 
and note 32, 488. 

Earthquake, at Sparta, 69, n. 
49 & 124, note 2; of Vesu- 
vius, 376. 

Ebb and flow, of the brim- 
stone lake, 207, note 3. 

Eburarii, ivory workers, in- 
seription of, 390, 391. 

Economie unions, proof of, 
470. 

Eden, garden of, 492. 

Edict, of Lycurgus, 489. 
Editio princeps of Vellejus 
Paterculus, 287, note 124. 
Education, under Lycurgus, 

31, note 8; Plato’s view of, 
497; Plutarch on, 502. 
Egoism, 438; originated saint- 
hood and notions of reli- 
gion and of immortality, 47. 
Egyptians, superstition of, 
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8; their gold mines, 99-101; 
enslavement of the He- 
brews, 3, 4; form of their 
government, 35; food of 
their slaves, 40. 

Elaphebolion, 464. 

Hlection, of Aquilius and 
Marius, 229; of Licinius 
Crassus, 274; of officers 
hindered five years, 433, 
note 20. 

Elephants, used by the Ro- 


mans against  Viriathus, 
146, note 14. 
Eleusinian mysteries, 48; 


their too absurd exclusive- 
ness, 49; origin of, 50, 51, 
52; grievance against, 56; 
a popular resentment, 58; 
the sting of insult, 60; 
peculiar games, 53; access 
to membership, 75; the 
cause of dissatisfaction, 81; 
interwoven with the ancient 
labor troubles, 158; humili- 
ating exclusion from, 313; 
a brotherhood, 463. 

Eleusis, a town in Attica, 
near Athens, 49; scenes at, 
50-1; the crusade to, 57; 
ancient city of the Pelas- 
gians, 91; its orgies not 
those of proletaries, 464. 

Elizabeth, queen, 87: 

Eloquence, of Plato, 79, note 
72; of Gracchus, 198. 

Elves, and urchins at the 
brimstone lake, 206. 

Emancipation, the movement 
of, 30; by running away, 


31; the cause of Christian- | 


ity a proclamation of, 40; 
no mention of, in the Iliad, 
42; movement of, 124, note 
2; the agitation for, raging 
over the world, 200; of la- 
bor, 453. 

Emancipator, of Spain, 142. 

Emblems, of the mysteries, 
49, 50; talismans, memen- 
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tos and. charms, 394; of 
Ceres were red, 428; of 
Pomona, a flaming red, 
436-7. 

Emergence, of the culture of 
the great commune system, 
513. 

Empedocles, 477. 

Emperor, considered as the 
government, 379. 

Employment, of the unions 
by the state direct, 337; 
through Plato’s two-fold 
method, 496. 


Emulation, Aristotle’s plan 
based upon, 499; useful, 
493. 


Enfranchisement, the treach- 
ery in, 68, note 46. 

Engine of war, 339. 

Engineering skill, 339. 

England, oligarchy of land- 
lords, in, 455. 

Engravers and carvers’ feder- 
ation (celatores) 329; a 
union of die-sinkers, 329, 
note 28. 

Engyon, slaves broke chains 
at, 211. 

Enjoyment, system of, 413 
with note 16. 

Enlightenment, it repudiates 
unfairness, 474. 

Enna, number of the labor- 
ing class massacred at, ix.; 
a city built upon a height, 
in Sicily, 50; the plateau 
of, 110, 155; labor organ- 
ized at, 157-8; temple in 
honor of Ceres at, 157; the 
scene of a horribly bloody 
murder, 161; captured by 
the slaves of the resident 
owners, 163-4; attempted 
recapture by Piso, 182; his 
protracted siege of, 183; at 
last taken by Rupillius. 
Crucifixion and extermina- 
tion of the inhabitants, 187- 
89. 
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Ensign, of the saddle and 
bridle makers, 445; the 
popular one was red, 451. 

Entail, law of, 30, 31; entail- 
ment upon primogeniture, 
515. i 

Enumeration, see census; of 
the unions allowed to com- 
bine, 87, note 87; of the 
unions of Numa, 298, note 
10; of trade unions of Con- 
stantine, 330. 

Environments, Plato entan- 
gled in his, 403. 

Epaphrodite, 421. 

Ephesus and inhabitants in 
the labor war, 194; theatre 
at, 361; it, and Hieropolis 
were strongholds of the 
brotherhoods, 471. 

Ephori, the despots of Spar- 
ta, 65; their trained assas- 
sins, 65;. under-dealing ty- 
rants of the state, 489-90. 

Epidamnus, no workmen ex- 
cept slaves, 61, note 29, 
457, note 3. 

Epidemics, among the ancient 
slaves, 40; of strikes, 107. 

Epigraph, one near Nazareth 
deciphered, 461. 

Hpimelites, a manager or 
trustee in a Greek brother- 
hood, 412. 

Epirus, destruction of life 
and property in, 139; 
Paulus Alimilius by order 
of Rome, enslaved 150,000 
of the inhabitants, 146. 

Epistle, of Saint Peter dated 
at Cappadocia, 470. 

Epitaph, of wine-smokers, 
344, note 24; of the presi- 
dent of a bagpipers’ union, 
368-9; of the man who died 
while yet a youth, 344, note 
26; of gladiators killed in 
combat showing their ages, 
239, note 5. 

Epitomies, of Livy, 228. 
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Epoch-making period, 508. 

Equality, social, a law of 
Moses, 3; Christian temple 
of, 28; how indoctrinated, 
30; perfect at the temple 
of the Twins, 207, note 3; 
_of birth, 402; of the rights 
of man, 508, with note 69. 

Equites, or knights on horse- 
back, 436. 

Era-making period, 480. 

Eranos, of Greece, 39; to- 
gether with its thiasos ex- 
isted in great numbers in 
Asia Minor, 194; a term 
unmistakable in meaning, 
407; took the name and in- 
spiration of particular di- 
vinities, 420; festivals of 
thiasos and, 422; analysis 
of both of them, 460-3 and 
notes; of it, and essene, the 
same word, 463, note 23; 
eranos and thiasos one and 
the same association, 469, 
note 41. 

Erebus, descends to Hades, 
51; and the dark river, 52. 

Erechtheis, priestess-assistant 
to Orpheus in the initia- 
tions, 92. 

Erecthian spring, 91, note 96. 

Ergastula, the Greek ergas- 
teria, prisons, mostly un- 
derground, 100, note 28; 
how used in Sicily, 168; 
further account, 178; the 
Greek and Latin distinc- 
tions in Sicily, 210; how 
applied in Italy to gladia- 
tors, see prisons, also cf. 
_ chapter xii., on Spartacus; 
copied from Dionysius into 
every city, 506; a serious 
thing, 233, note 70. ° 

Ergastularius, convict con- 
demned to fight in the am- 
phitheatres, 366; a kind of 
gladiator, 372; something 
like the ergastulus, ergas- 
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tuli, gladiators changed to 
freemen, 258. 

Erisane, siege of the town of, 
146. 

Eros, Socrates on the god of 
love, 212 and note 16. 

Escape, of Spartacus, 251, 
note 37; of the people from 
Morgantion, 215, of Athe- 
nion 218. 

Esculapia, 420. 

Escutcheons, monograms, etc., 
418; in red, 442, note 40; 
on some of them are found 
gules in Great Britain, 
445. 

Essence, the sacred, of the 
brimstone lake, 207, note 3. 

Essenes, and the Orgeons, 
452; conjectures regarding 
the, 459; proved to be iden- 
tical with the thiasotes, 
463, note 23, their prophe- 
cies, 515. 

Estate, the paternal, it was 
made criminal for the slave 
to leave it, 31. 

Ethics, based upon conscience, 
23; a history of, 58. 

Ethnologist, and paleontolo- 
gist, future duties of, 417; 
student of ethnology, 459. 

Etruria, strike of the labor- 
ers in, 116; in the hands 
of the masters, 117; Ro- 
man standing armies in, 
170. 

Etruscan, soothsayer, Olenus 
Calenus, 115, note 27; peo- 
ple the first who introduced 
gladiatorial fights, 238 n. 
3; a hard-working and 
faithful race, 390; trinket 
manufacture, 394. 

Etruscum Fretum, 227. 

Etymology, of red flag, 444. 

Etymon, of essenes, is eranos, 
463, note 23. 

Eumenes, and Nusa, 193, note 
3. 
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Eunuch, revenge of, 128-9, and 
note 7 

Eunus, ten years war of, vi.; 
punishment for the rebel- 
lions, ix.; deeds of, 243 
enormous servile war, 50, 
note 13; mention of, 101, 


126; Syrian slave-king, 155; | 


how elected, 168; the cause 
of the insurrection related, 
157; was both a magician 
and messiah, also a proph- 
et, 159; meeting of him- 
self and his followers, 161; 
a popular choice for leader, 
167; turns 60,000 prisoners 
loose, 168; great victories 
enlarge his territory, 173; 
joins with the  revolter 
Cleon, 175; their union 
creates an immense army 
of slaves, 176; his super- 
natural powers, 178; vari- 
ous successes and eventual 
reverses, 178-90; hope lost, 
188; perishes in the filth 
of a Roman prison, of the 
lousy sickness, 189 and 
note 105; interesting his- 
tory, 364; his plan that of 
extermination, 505-6; plan 
of, followed by Aristonicus, 
507; Ceres as his goddess, 
see entire chapter ix. and 
519. 

Euripides, language of, in 
prayer, 520. 

Europe, working classes of, 19. 

Euristheneid line of the Spar- 
tan kings, 63; Lycurgus of 
that stock, 488. 

Eusebius, on dates, 206, note 
1 


Eve, the temptation of 51. 

Evolution, phenomena of, 31; 
law of, 35. 

Examination, of infants, 491. 

Excerpts, Peirese quoted, 207, 
note 1. 

Executioner, same as the Ro- 


\ 


man lictor, 434, and note 
22° ; i 

Exercise, the gymnastic, 492- 
3 


Exiguous star, 449. 

Exile, Paperna dies in, 202, 
and note 21; of Juvenal, 
520. 

Experiment, trial by, 483. 

Extermination, plan of Eu- 
nus, 178; of 20,000 work- 
ingmen, 230; it was the 
plan of slaves, 506; extine- 
tion and, the central idea 
of the great slave-king, 505. 

Eye for eye and tooth for 
tooth, 473; what Plato 
wanted, 476; sermon = on 
the mount, 506. 


F 


Fabius, Q. deprived of com- 
mand, 185. 

Fabretti, 325. 

Fagots, used in escaping 
blockade of Crassus, 280. 
Failure, of ancient govern- 
ments, 454; of the Spar- 
tans, 488; of the great 

plans, 529. 

Faith, importance of a, 458 
and note 12. 

False translation, of Vellejus 
Paterculus, 287, note 124. 

Falsehoods regarding  bac- 
chantes and _bacchanals, 
452. 

Family, great numbers of 
them, 12; size of a patri- 
cian’s, 31; a term substi- 
tuted for “union” from the 
time of Augusta, 387, note 
3; the word property con- 
veys the true meaning of, 
241, note 11; under the 
competitive system its 
members will sometimes 
destroy each other, 453; the 
Pagan, 455. 
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Fanatic, Eunus, 176, note 
67. 

Fanaticizing his Syrians, 195, 
note 8 

Farmer, sons of a rich, 12; 
and shepherd, called by 
Livy the bacchanalian crea- 
ture, 121, note 38; suffer- 
ings of the, 139; or shep- 
herd, Viriathus, 140, note 
4; of Asia Minor as a peo- 
ple, 192; chained in pris- 
ons, 210, note 11; as a 
slave, 198; Athenion, first 
mentioned, 217; organized 
to cultivate the ager pub- 
licus, 246; lupercalian or- 
gies, a vile comparison made 
by Cicero, 306, note 30; 
an inscription of a farm- 
ers’ organization translat- 
ed, 412-13; at the Dionysian 
sports, 463; how 
upon by Lycurgus, 484; he 
is Aristotle’s soldier, 498- 
99; inventor of the ancient 
reaper, 525, note 109; as 
a free and organized agri- 
eulturist in Etruria, 117, 

Fasces, bundles, 430. 

Father, worshiped as a god 
after death, 12, 

Fatherland, of Kunus, 178. 

Fawning language of the un- 
ions, 383, note 32. 

Fear, of slave insurrections, 
102, note 33; all-prevail- 
ing, of being murdered, 
124, note 2; superstitions, 
of the victorious slaves, 
183; of Romans, 213. 

Feasters, applause of the, at 
the gladiatorial spectacles, 
237, note 1. 

Federations of trades, 336, 
338; in politics at Pompeii, 
351; all over the land at 
the time of Christ, 353. 

Fenestella, lost works of, 125. 

Ferocious necessity, 178. 


looked . 


Festival, in honor of Ceres, 
49; days of the, 447. 

Fetiches, 515. 

Fighting school, 249 and notes 
36 and 37. 

Fines, 316-19. 

Fire, the sacred, 
murder 261, note 60; spit- 
ting, of Eunus described, 
176 and note 67; brands of 
torture, 188, 

firemen, unions of, 406, note 


First, Sicilian servile war, 
184, note 94; born son, 
right of the, 455; born— 
his allotments by pagan- 
ism, 528. 

Fish, the Holy, of Diodorus, 
the Arethusa, 180, note 81; 
fish, venison and mutton, 
the aristocratic food, 346, 

Fishermen’s unions, inscrip- 
tion of, 74, note 62; their 
organization, 80; combined 
with a divers’ union, 350, 
note 1. 

Fittest, survival of the, 18; 
this theory of the survival 
creates a new philosophy in 
reason, 19. 

Five years’ magistrate, 350, 


note 1; years’ interregnum , 


at Rome, 433, note 20; 
men, who they were, 472. 
Flag, of theatrical company, 
363, note 6; the ancient 
red, 378; origin of the 
word, 424; it was excused 
by a law of Theodosius, 
443; bearers, 443, notes 43 

and 44, 

Flagitium, a derivative from 
flag, 430. 

Flame, flamma, 430; of fire, 
446 and note 51. 

Flamen Pomonalis, 437. 

Flaming red canvass, 444. 

Flamingo, 437. 

Flaminica, 437. 


14; and | 
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Flogged once a day, 64. 

Florentine, on the natural 
rights of man, 508, note 
69. 

Florus, quotation from as to 
the battle of Silarus, 386; 
also elsewhere much quoted. 

Flower of the Roman army, 
208 and note 7; use of, at 
funeral ceremony, 339, note 
14. 

Flute, drum and wild tumult, 
202 and note 23; player, 
Salvius the slave-king, 213, 
note 20, 214; players, the 
famous, 417; another men- 
tioned, 422; inscription 
showing ancient playing, 
462; player at court of 
Eumenes, 502; players of 
the Romans and Greeks, 
369. - 

Foaming, waters of the brim- 
stone lake, 207, note 3. 

Focus, part of Roman and 
Greek dwelling, 16, note 21. 

Food, poor quality of, for 
slaves, 40; corn-grits union 
for feeding freedmen and 
slaves, 344, note 26, 346, 
note 30; of slave 347; of 
working people, 487; and 
clothing, 487. 

Foothold, of the brotherhoods, 
470. ' 

Forbidden, warfare, by the 
plan of Numa, 297; later, 
by the plan of Jesus, 509. 

Forefathers, our genuine, 62, 
483. 

Foremen, of the masons, at 
Jerusalem, 334, note 2; of 
the ancient government 
cloth factories, called gyn- 
eciarli, 379. 

Forests, Pomona in the, 436. 

Forfeiture, case of a union, 
339, note 14. 

Forger of the armor for 
slaves in rebellion, 258, note 
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53; union of, 401, note 10; 
of swords and javelins, 336, 
note 8. 
Forgiveness, 483. 
Forked gibbet, 102, note 33. 
Form of government advo- 


cated by the Messiah, 
454. 
Fortifications, of Triocala, 


224; of Rhegium, 280. 
Fortitude, story by Valerius 
Maximus, of Crassus, 201, 
note 20; of Christ in the 
hour of trial, 518. 
Fortune, teller, Olenus Calen- 
us, 115, note 27; tellers in 
Rome, 167; teller, Athenion 
as a, 218; teller, Aurinia 
as a, 251, note 37; telling 
and witcheraft, 373; Neme- 
sis, the goddess of, 372. 
Forum Boarium, where was 
enacted the first gladiato- 
rial tragedy, 237 and note 1. 


Foucart, denies the  state- 
ments of Wescher, 465; 
erroneously imagines the 


communes to have had no 
other object than religion, 
466; expert epigraphist, 
467. 

Foundation, of paganism was 
the competitive systems, 
456. 

Fragments, of Ist books in 
illegible form, 231, note 64; 
of Sallust quoted, 267, 270, 
note 84. 

France, organized labor in, 
88 


Frankincense, offerings of, 
318. 

Fratry, consolidated into a 
state, 61. See phratry. — 
Fratricide, the mutual, 232. © 
Free masons, antiquity of the 
order, 84; John the Baptist 

one of them, 514. 
Freebooter, Gaddeus of the 
Nebrode, 211; negotiated 
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with, by Spartacus to land 
his army in Sicily, 279. 

Freedmen, 2, 10, 31; of Aris- 
totle’s time, 32; cremated, 
36; not mentioned in the 
Tliad, 41; a class at Athens, 
74; arose out of slavery, 
133; numbers of, in Athens, 
153; organizations of, in 
Greece, Syria, ete., 157; 
compelled to beg in Sicily, 
172; raved in great and 
murderous revolt, 220, note 
37; of Asia Minor, 192; 
Thracian, in Pergamenian 
labor war, 194; as tramps 
in rebellion, 220; in Rome, 
as members of the unions 
generally, 295; their en- 
franchisement a blow to pa- 
ganism, 480; working with- 
out clothing, 487; ring 
cleaners, 357. 

Freedom, desire of Spartacus, 
507. 

Freres cordonniers, 381. 

Friendly societies of antiq- 
uity, 406. 

Fringe-makers (the limbo- 
larii), 382; in gold, 445. 

Fruit purveyors, 353. 

Fruiterers’ union, 344, note 
26, also 353. 

Fullers, unions of, 375; 
worked for the state, 376, 
note 5. 

Fulvius Flaccus, second gen- 
eral sent against Eunus, 
var 

Funck Brentano, 
14, 

Funeral, ancient, 36-7; origin 
of gladiatorial combats, and 
why, 238, note 3; 339. 

Furius and Cossinus, defeat 
of by the forces of Spar- 
tacus, 258. : 

Furniture, of a thiasos, 59, 
note 27; of the mighty im- 
mortals, 391. 


324, note 
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Furrows made with thongs, 
431. 

Fustel, de Coulanges, 30, 37, 
44; proves the statement of 
Granier, 45; other proof 
by, 72, on origin of the 
plebs, 305. 


G 


Gaddeus, treachery of, 211. 

Gades, the strait of, 143. 

Gaius, who wrote the original 
of the Justinian law, 61; 
was of opinion that the Ro- 
man xii Tables were a 
translation from the Greek, 
87, 308; Digest from, 73; 
Orbius, the owner of Xan- 


thos, 104 and note 39; 
Plautius, sent to Spain, 
145; the jurist, discrimi- 


nates on the rights of or- 
ganization, 404. 

Galba, his treachery in Spain, 
140; accused by Cato, 141 
and note 5; the trial and 
cause of acquittal, 141; 
greedy objects, in Spain, 
141; departure for Rome, 
142. 

Galerius, emperor of Rome, 
41. 

Gallantry, of Athenion, 225. 

Gambling, the ancient system 
described, 415-16. 

Games, the Eleusinian, 55; of 
the Spartans, both sexes 
were engaged in, 488. 

Gannicus and Castus, 281, n. 
118. 

Garganus, Mount, battle of, 
267-68. 

Garlands and wreaths—where 
they flourished, 462, note 
19 


Gauls, their ancient reaper, 
525. 

Gellius, beats the lieutenant 
C@nomaus, in battle, 267. 


® 
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Gens, ancient lands belonged God, that slept under the 
to, 310; aristocracy of pa- hearth of the heir, 31; of 
ganism, 482; families, their nature, 47; of love, 416, + ~ 
fierceness, 484; Aristotle’s note 18; of Abraham, and 
eighth class, 497. universal Father, 517. 

Gentiles, and proletaries, a Gold, mines of Egypt, 99-103; — 
civil duel between the, 306. melters poured gold down 

Germany, 7, 33, 264; organ- the throat .of Aquillius, 

izations of labor in, 88. 233; and silver forbidden 
Beige Ghosts, origin of, and beliefs by Spartacus, 261 and note 
us in, 16; conscience the origi- 59; border, 444; golden 
a ' nator of, 23; ghost of the chain, 71, note 50; “Age” 
dead lieutenant, Crixus, 83; Age, of ia ne 

265, note 77. and happiness, 337; era, of 

Giant, Spartacus, the pro- a high stage of plenitude, 
phetic, 255. purveying for the Roman 

a Gibbet, the forked, on which state, 342; age, at Rome 
ney to crucify slaves, 102, note covering a long vista, 397. 


33; of Stratonice, 203; and Gorgias, quoted, 495-6. 
thongs of Lucullus, 224; a Government, social, it did 





description of its invention not exist, 1; a legendary 
as a means of torture, 519. . but extremely improbable 
Girdlers, Cicero’s term of social form during the 
; contempt for shoemakers, reion of Saturn, 10 and 
( 341, note 20. note 1; animal form of, 
: Gladiatorial, scene with Saty- 34; earliest known plan of, 
ros, 232; games, _ their 43; public servants, or 
if ' cruelty; 236; origin in the slaves belonging to the © 
ae funeral, 237-8, note 3; ad state did the work of, 73; 
ai gladium and ad ludum, ex- the ancients employed and 
planation made, 252; busi- patronized unions of labor, 
ness, its growth, 294. 342 and note; slaves shown 


Gladiators, bloody pairing of, in note 26 by inscriptions; 
237, note 1; ascertained age employ, by law of the 
of, 239, note 5; fighting Twelve Tables, 342, note 


RAG wild beasts in the amphi- 21; state workshops, the 
i theatres, 355; enumeration fullers, 376, notes 5, 8; 
of the different kinds, 372; ownership of mills, 377; 

Spartacus, as a, pitted system that of government, 

Ss against his fellow men, 401; ideals of, cursorily 
es 476-7. sketched, 454; form of, 
&, Gladium, ad, kind of fight, adopted by Lycurgus, 494. 
366. : Gracchus, as described by 

Gluers (glutinatores), 394; Appian, 180, note 84; 
bookbinders, not found or- struggles of, 181; desperate — 

ganized, 394. resistance against, 295; his 

Gluttons, that devoured the proposal to distribute the 

Holy Fish, 180, note 81. will of Attalus among the 


Goblins, that haunted the needy of Rome, 192-3; furi- 
asylum of the Twins, 207. ous dissensions at his time, 
\ 
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to break up the unions, 
244; his friend Blossius, 
198, 433; his noble speech, 
458. 

Greased pole, merriment at 
‘the Dionysian sports, 463. 

Great Spirit—speech of Soc- 
rates, 510, note 76. 

Granary, of the world, 217; 
torn into by tramps, 220, 
note 37; of Italy, Spartacus 
in the, 265.. 

Granier, 41, 45, 72; quota- 
tion from, 76, for thirty 
years is talked down, 464. 

Granite-cutters, 330. 

Greece, ancient, prevailing 
scene in, 17; incidental 
mention, 31, 35; slaves of, 
multiplied within their own 
rank, 39; manner of food 
for the slaves of, 40; the 
twelve tribes of the Am- 
phictyonic council, 42; pre- 
historic assassination of 
slaves, 59; a majority of 
the people were of the la- 
boring class, 70; the true 
golden Age of prosperity 
of, lasted about four hun- 
dred years, 83; disastrous 
strikes of, varied in char- 
acter from those of modern 
days, 94; oppressive con- 
ditions in, 99; fear of slave 
rebellions, 102, note 33, 
124, note 2, 183. 

Greeks, were of Aryan stock 
and used the competitive 
idea, but Hebrews and 
other Semitic races used 
the co-operative, 11; early 
recognized private  prop- 
erty, and no patriarchism 
found—de Laveleye refuted, 
80 and note 5; and their 
organized trades, 60, 61, 
67; their clerks enjoyed 
protective unions but they 
also had their grievance, 


72; language was spoken 
in Sicily, Lower Italy, the 
Archipelago and Asia Mi- 
nor, 157; great and mighty 
men before the Roman con- 
quest, 169; much in chap- 
ters xxiii. and xxiv. 


Grievances, of working people 


at Athens, 92; of the strik- 
ers or revolters, 95. 

Grinders, with morters, 405. 

Groves, meetings held at, 
409; see Pomona. 

Gruter, an archeologist of 
great patience and erudi- 
tion, 304. 

Guardian, of mechanics, 429; 
of labor, 446. 

Guests, invited to banquets 
with gladiatorial specta- 
cles, 237 and note 1. 

Gueules, in France, was the 
red color, 440. 

Guicus, river of Pergamus, 
110. 

Guilds, the medieval, 440. 

Gules, in England and gue- 
ules in France, 440, 442; 
on English escutcheons, 
445, 

Gulf, of Symi—the inscrip- 
tions around it, 420. 

Gulping up dishonorable win- 
nings, 500. 

Gunpowder, not in use, 357. 

Gymnastics, took the placa 
of industrial exercise, 455, 
492. 


Gyneciarii, overseers of the 


government cloth factories, 
379. 

Gypsies, theory on the origin 
of, 386-7. 


H 


Habit, tenacity and phenom- 

ena of, 442; power of, 448. 
Had all things common, 513. 
Hagi Constantios, slab dis- 
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covered there by Vlastos, 
53. 
Hair cropped and body dirty, 
491. 
Hamilton archeologist, 420. 


Hammerers, their organiza- 
tions, 360. 

Hand-looms, 377. 

Handicraftsmen, Greek un- 
ions of, 88, note 88. 

Hangman, same thing as 


lictor, 434, note 22. 

Hannibal & Napoleon com- 
pared with Spartacus, vi.; 
& Scipio, 113, 138. 


Harmodius and  Iphicrates, 
503. 
Harvester, of the ancient 


Gauls, 525, note 109. 

Hatters and glaziers of Mon- 
taigut and St. Flour, 449. 

Headquarters of ancient 
slave traffic, 246, note 27. 

Headlong, down the rocks, 
211. 

Healers, 515. 

Heaven on earth, 452; born, 
488. 

Hebrew, different from other 
nationalities, 3; slavery 
partly abolished, 3; origi- 
nator of socialism, 3; 
fights only when attacked, 
4; the only ancient with 
but one deity, 8; fixed cus- 
toms of, 9; his excellent 
qualities not appreciated, 
34; secret association al- 
always characterized the 
race, 467; willing to accept 
any truth of sociology, even 
@ recognition of his cele- 
brated kinsman, 522-3. 

Heer, Prof. Oswald, 34. 

Heights, of Enna stormed by 
Piso, 182-3; of Engyon, 
211; of the Mount Tay- 
getus, 491. 

Heinesius quoted 287, note 
124, 
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Heliopolis, why so called, 
195, note 9. 7 
Heliopolitai, the workmen- 


Sunworshipers, 195; farm- 
er warriors of Aristonicus, 
507. 

Heliotry, the ancient, 8, note 
LY: 

Hell, paved: with infants’ 
bones, 491 

Hellenic peninsula, organiza- 
tions of, 470. 

Helots, war with, 60; great 
and first known massacre 
of, 59; as to their num- 
bers, 63; how murdered by 
nobles’ sons, 66; their sys- 
tematic assassination, 68, 
note 46; laboring stock of 
Lacedemon, 67, 486; a pen 
picture of their hideous 
misery, 68-9 and notes; 
their descent, 494. 

Heracleia, Minoa, slave rebel- 
lion at, 214; and Trezen, 
—soters or saviors from, 
467; museum named from, 
383. : : 

subdued 


Heraclitus, who 
Greek slave strike, 105, 
note 41. 


Heraldic symbols, 442. 
Herbita, numbers of property 
owners in, 154. 
Herculaneum, museum, 383. 
Hermes, the Pelasgic, 49. 
Hermias, a slave of Enna— 
kills Damophilus, 164; es- 
corts the kind-hearted 
daughter to place of safety, 
161, note 32, 165. 
Heres in Argos, 501. 
Hermotius the eunuch, 
pevenee of, 128-9, 


the 
note 


Herodias the beautiful but 
silly, 514; and Antipas, id., 
note 87. . 

Heroic professions, not be- 
longing to workers, 342. 
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Herodotus, 40, 63; his rank 
as a historian, 128. 

Heroism, mutual suicide of 
Satyros and companions, 
232; of Spartacus and his 
men at their trying hour, 
289. 

Heroistes, 420, 468. 


Heron, the ancient sacred 
redbird, 4387, notes and 
438. 


Heroén (temple), to Drima- 
kos, built by the Chians, 
136-7. 

Hesiod, Greek poet, 41; 
quoted, 44; was the first 
known labor agitator and 
writer, 122. 

Hetaire or hetere, same as 
the sodales, 87, note 87. 
Hideous forest, of the brim- 

stone lake, 206. 

Hierarchy, of masons, 334, 
and note 2. 

Hieroglyphics, 29, 35. 

Hierokeryx, a priest, 412. 

Hieropoios, manager of relig- 
ious rites, 412. 

Highlanders’ bagpipe, 368. 

Hill of Venus, the battle of, 
143. 

Himation and chiton, 432, 
435; with chlamys, toga, 
440. 

Hipparch, Pisistratides the, 
503. 

Hippodrome, chariot-running, 
foot-racing etc. 368. 

Hiram, architect of Solomon’s 
temple, 84-86; chief of 
trade union, 84; another, 
king of Tyre, 85, note 81; 
the architect, skilled in 
building crafts, 334. 

Historian, seldom mentions 
the efforts at reform, 31, 
82; his praise of royal 
lineage, 488. 

History, students of, divided 
into three classes, 1; of la- 
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bor begins with manumis- 
sions, 29; the great ones 
copied, times without num- 
ber, 394; from a sociologic 
standpoint, 498. 

Histrionic entertainments, 
179; tablet found at Pre- 
neste, 363; unions, 362-3, 
notes 1, 6. 

Hive, of trade unions—all 
antiquity, 403; of labor, 
449; of free labor organ- 
izations, Nazareth, 472. 

Holdings, of the Spartan 
lands, a summary, 472. 

Holy Wars, the, 43; Fish, 
Arethusa, 180, note 81. 

Homotaphoi, common table 
communes, 469. 

Homer, quotation from, 71; 
the slave system of his 
time, 486. 

Hondurus aborigines of, 54 n. 
18. 

Honey-bees, Cicero on Plato, 
79, note 72. 

Honorable, discharge of sol- 
diers, 68, note 46; to ac- 
knowledge an error, 521 
and note 106. 

Hoplomachi, 372. 

Horse, of Spartacus, 289. 

Hors de combat, 227, 371. 

Horticulture, Diocletian’s 
work on, 503. 

Hostages, Carthagenian, and 
the slaves, revolt of, 112, 
note 18. 

Hours, of labor, 487. 

Houses, of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, 17; house 
finishers’ union, 331, note 
-34; house of Cicero burned, 
458, note 12; of Socrates, 
518; -hold and toy-gods, 
388. 

Hudson edition, of Vellejus, 
on Spartacus, quoted, 287, 
note 124, 

Hues, 445, 
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Human equality, doctrine of, 
20; beings, as tools, 524. 

Hunger, and cannibalism at 
Tauromanion, 185. 

Hunter, Viriathus styled a, 
140, note 4; of ostriches, 
sparrows, etc., 354-5; of 
Pompeii, 371, of wild ani- 
mals, 371. . 

Hurled down the precipice, 
186. 

Huts, hovels and tents of 
the Britons, 447. 

Hybla and Macella, 229, and 
the notes 57, 58. 

Hydra, 477. 

Hymeneal reciprocity, 494. 

Hyponicus, slave owner, 98. 

Hypothesis of Wescher, 465. 

Hypseus, defeated by Achzeus 
and Cleon, 176; was a 
Roman general, destroyed 
by Eunus in the slave war, 
177. 


I 


. Jambe, slave of Ceres, 91, n. 


93. 

Iconoclasm traced back to 
organized resistance, viii. 

Ideal, 477; state of Plato, 
488; of Jesus, 510; Plato 
the father of the ideal 
state, 511. 

Idol, worship, introduction 
of, into Christianity, v.; 
origin of, vii.; the idols, 7, 
and 387-95. 

Ignominious cross, 225; pun- 
ishment-in what countries, 
457-8. 

Incas, massacres of the, 63. 

Tliad, antiquity of the, 42. 

Ilias, or period of calamity, 
220, note 37. 

Illegitimacy, what  consti- 
tuted, 305, note 28. 

Image worships, v.; mak- 
ing by trade unions, 84; 


makers, unions of, in 
Athens, 88; making else- 
where, 323 and n. 11; mak- 
ers, their business and or- 
ganization, 388; 2,000 im- 
ages and statues taken at 
siege of Volsini, 390; mak- 
ers, chapter xix., pp. 387- 
95; sculptured, of a fe- 
male, 395;  palladiums, 
amulets, talismans, incan- 
tations etc., 513. 

Imaginifex, 388. 

Immaculate conception, 108, 
515. 

Immolation, of gladiators, 
238, note 3. , 
Immortality, theory concern- 
ing, 21, 22, 51; opinions 
of Aristotle, Lucretius, 
Darwin on, 25; of the soul 
denied by a philosophy, 24; 
crowning problem, 28; 
originated by egoism, 47; 
further opinions, 51, 52; 
the working classes too 
mean to possess a soul, 57. 
Immortals, the most power- 
ful of whom were Jupiter, 
Ceres, Vulean ete., 388. 

Imperishable Jaws, 484. 

Imprints, as best arguments, 
409. 

Ineantations, 513. 

Incendiorum collegium or 
firemen’s union, 406, note 


Incentive to steal does not 
exist in communism, 491. 
Incestuous liaison of Antipas 
= Herodias, 514, note 

87. 

Indo-Europeans, original 
home of, 11, 18; their la- 
boring class organized, 30, 
35, 43; strange beliefs of, 
37; communism of property 
among, 42; a democratic 
people, 83; ‘an atrophy that 
benumbed the race, 453. 
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Indulgence, masters accorded 
right of, with female 
slaves, 108, note 8; in vo- 
luptuousness and __inter- 
change of loves, 455. 

Initiation, into the Myster- 
fies, 53, of (Alexander, 
502. 

Innocence of Spartacus, 251 
and note 37. 

Innovation, of Lycurgus etc., 
31; introduction of, would 
make Clermont uninhabit- 
able, 444-5. 


Innumerable new unions 
created, 262, note 66. 
Inscriptions, the genuine, 


mentioned in book, viii.; 
evidence of the, 35; of the 
Eleusinians, 49; an inter- 
esting one, 59; evidence of, 
73, 164; specimen by Aquil- 
lius, 231; the same, with 
inscription verbatim, 252, 
note 39; true history re- 
vealed by, 303; one found 
at lLanuvium, showing 
rules, 214-18; at Pompeii, 

™. 351-3; law compelling their 
registration, 386; they 
prove the red color not to 
have been warlike, 449; one 
found twenty miles from 
Nazareth, 461. 

Inspection of candidates, 469. 

Insubordination of the sol- 


diers of Spartacus, 267, 
note 80, 277; malignant 
spirit of, 284. 

Insurrection, 48; of slaves 


which frightened the mas- 
ters, 56; a great cause of 
fear, 102, note 33; of Carth- 
agenian hostages and the 
slaves, 112, note 18; at 
Preeneste, 114; in the inte- 
rior of Asia Minor, 194; 
greatest known in history, 
373; of Sicilian slaves, 364, 
see chapters ix. and xi.; 
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of slaves, that was feared 
by Attalus, 503. 

Intrenchment, of 
277, note 109. 

Intrigues that filched the 
beautiful color, 439. 

Inventions, 333; the erarii 
understood alloys, 333; the 
carpenters made the batter- 
ing-ram, 340, 447, note 53; 
Minerva, the protecting di- 
vinity of, 429; discovery of 
the new in nature, 484; im- 
plements of torture, 519; 
other doings, 525; of the 
ancient farmers, their 
reaper, 525 and note 109; 
let them be nationalized, 
529. 

Inventory, 
505. 

Invincible, force of Eunus, 
177. 

Iphicrates, a low-born, 503. 

Irascible world, 453; a war 
spirit, 479; destructive and 
bloody, 513. 

Trascibility, 35; 
ance, 228; coupled 
concupiscence and 
pathy, 473. 

Tron workers, 334; miners 
federated with the forgers, 
at far distant Rome, 401; 
the famous money made of, 
489. 

Ishmaelites, belonging to the 
Semitic family, 11. 

Isis, of the therapeut, 519. 

Igsmenias, and Antisthenes the 
cynic, 501. 

Isomachus, on prayer,: 520. 

Italian, schools of painting, 
62; insurrection, 255, note 


Crassus, 


of Demosthenes, 


and venge- 
with 
sym- 


47. 

Italy, ancient, prevailing 
scenes in, 17; slaves of, 39; 
Greek was spoken in lower 
part, 157. 

Ivory, and gold in the chrys- 
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elephantine colossus, 390;’ 


the ivory-workers, 390-1. 


J 


Jack-at-all-trades, the 
picker of Italy, 383. 

Jack Cade, 516. 

Janus, temple of, closed by 


rag- 


king Numa, 297; same 
thrown open after his 
death, 336. : 


Jagatnatha, 52. 

Jargon, of dogmas and in- 
quisitorial intolerance, 454. 

Javelin, only allowed to 
nobles, 434. 

Jealousies, among the revolt- 
ers, 183; of Tryphon, 223, 
note 42; and revenge, 227; 
of Crixus, against Sparta- 
cus, 265; see insubordina- 
tion. 

Jerusalem, temple of, 84; 
trade unions at, 334, note 
2; its destruction, 523. 

Jesting dandies, 363, note 6. 

Jesus, his plan a basis of 
hope, 20, 83; a workingman, 
113-14; openly preached 
against slavery though in- 
directly, 133; revolution of, 
196; in the act of creating 
an association, 453; nobody 
asks more than he did, 454; 
the labors of, 459; one of 
five remarkable personages, 
472; not a Platonist, 475; 
his rules, 501; yet on trial, 
483; planted the successful 
seed, 509. 

Jews, easily grasp socialism, 
6; their purity, 8; without 
a land of their own, 9; a 
race of the Semitic family, 
11; the mechanics, 334; 
Sidonian, 334 and note 2; 
pierced the ears of their 
slaves, 346, note 30; must 
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eventually become proud of 
Christ, 522-3. 

John the Baptist, 513. 

Joiners, (intestinarii), 331. 

Josephus, and his aceount of 
the tradesmen, 334 and 
note 2. 

Journey through Gaul to 
Britain, 447. 

Jove, see Zeus and Jupiter. 

Jubilee, a coronation, 421-2 
and plate; parades, feasts 
and red flags at, 448. 

Judea (Judea), a farming 
country in ancient times, 
9; orator of, sprung from 
the laboring class, 452. 

Jugglers organized, 72. 

Jugs, or pots of milk, 359; 
made by the tyrant Agath- 
ocles, 502. 


Julius, Obsequens quoted, 
265; Epaphra, 391; see 
Cesar. 


Junkmen, 382, 384. 

Jupiter, the father of Proser- 
pine, 50; exposed a con- 
spiracy of rebels, 109; Ata- 
byrius, who he was, 129, 
note 10, 421; see Zeus. 

Jus coeundi, or law permit- 
ting free organization, 243, 
385; jus gentium, 255, note 
48. 


Justinian, emperor, 
also Digest. 


K 


61; see 


Kapila, plagiarized by Aris- 
totle, 78; laid the founda- 
tion, 472. 

Karpetania, redeemed by 
Viriathus, 145. 

Kent, (Cantiopolis), 446; 
Middlesex, and London, 
516. 

Key, to the success of Athen- 
ion, Eunus, Tryphon and 
others, 233, note 70. 
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Kind, taxes collected in, 400. 

King’s fool, of Eunus, 189 
and 363, note 6. 

Kitchen, presided over by the 
triclinarch, 360; co-opera- 
tive, 490. 

Knives and cudgels, 253, note 
41, 

Knights, on horseback, 436. 

Koinon, and other names for 
the communes, 460. 

Kicks, as an expression of 
thanks, 487. 

Kidnappers, 246; note 27; 
were the buccaneer free- 
booters of Canaan, 456. 

Kraton, inscription by, 59, n. 
27, priest of a labor com- 
mune, 59. 


L 


Labor, movement, its aims, 
2; no manual, among pa- 
tricians of early days, 3; 
party, founders of, 7; in- 
culeations degrading, 15; 
problem, counsel to those 
studying the, 22; swelling 
legions of, 24; its products 
are in the hands of monop- 
olies, 24; ancient, generally 
interlinked with religion, 
26; history of, begins with 
manumissions, 30; Semitic 
classes of, organized, 31; 
unions of, their laws re- 
corded on slabs of stone, 
33; scarcity of records of 
ancient, 33; taint upon, 33, 
62, 71; unions recognized 
by Socrates and Aristotle, 
36; movement, unions and 
agitations, 38, 41, 42, 57; 
Ceres protected its prod- 
ucts, 51; socially degraded, 
56; unions of great antiq- 
uity, 72; how debased, 73; 
laws of Solon, 74; the 
Greek brotherhoods, 75, 90; 
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source of a thinking suc- 
cess, 78; leading the world, 
79; a reputed disgrace, 80; 
efforts to suppress the or- 
ganizations of, 118; socie- 
ties of, in Hesiod’s time, 
122; the first war of, 103; 
bureau of labor of the U. 
- and its report, 106; 
brotherhoods, not strictly 
religious societies, 130; had 


= 


prophets and messiahs, 133; | 


organization in Spain 
shown by her antiquities, 
139; connected with the 
mysteries, 158; as a prob- 
lem in the time of the 
Gracchi, 180; unions, did 
the work of collecting the 
taxes for the state, 396; 
worthy of pay—the laborer 
worthy of his hire—515. 

Laborer, wages paid the an- 
cient, 98; all the products 
were not Pagan, 528; left 
out, 301; note 17, 310; 
and he rebelled and killed 
them, 529. 

Lacedemon, or Sparta, 41, 64; 
slaves of, 60. 

Laconians, or Periceci, 63, 
489; the Spartan branch, 
491, 

Ladies, the youths introduced 
to the, 492. 

Lenatus, story of Cicero, 200, 
note 18. 

Lenus and Rupilius, who 
persecuted the Gracchi, 184. 

Leocrates, his interest in a 
commune, 466. 

Lake, of brimstone, 207, note 
3; near Croton, whose 
waters are sometimes pure 
and sometimes salt, 282. 

Lamb, of sacrifice for the 
thiasos, 59, note 27; 422; 
462. 

Lanatus, 
106. 


a Roman tribune, 
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Land, equally divided by Ly- 
curgus, 31; tenure, ancient 
systems, 42; division of, by 
Lycurgus, 63, 490, belonged 
to the state in Greece, 70; 
owners, the number of, in 
Rome, 182; in Athens, 153; 
Sparta, 63, 490; the Land 
of Canaan, 455; specula- 
tion, after the Roman con- 
quests, 457 ;—lords, an im- 
perious oligarchy of, 455; 
still holding the monopoly 
of, 455. 

Language, of Hebrews, 3; the 
product of the low-borns, 
525. ; 

Lanuvium, the inscription of, 
314. 

Laodicia, stronghold of the 
brotherhoods, 469-71. 

Lapicidine, 180. 

Lares, or demons, 11; super- 
stition, 14; remains of the 
dead still alive and active, 
16, note 20, and 32, note 
12; lar familiaris, 23; fear 
and honor of the, 385. 

Lassalle, 7. 

Last supper, 519. 

Latifundia, of Clonius, 212. 

Latium, in Italy, 109. 

Laurium, in Attica, strike 
not unsuccessful, 1X. 3 
strike at the silver mines, 
94; contractors at, 975 
Athenian silver works, 94, 
99, 452. 

Laveleye, M. de, 18, 30. 

Laws, of Moses, 3, 4, 7, 85 
the Jewish recorded in the 
Pentateuch, 3; ancient laws 
of usurpation 13; the laws 
of marriage among freed- 
men, 39; of entail, 30, 64; 
those recorded on slabs of 
stone, 33; of heredity, 57; 
of the Twelve Tables, 61; 
of Solon, 61, 74, 87 and 
note 87; of Lycurgus, 63, 
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66, 70, 483 and full account, 
488 sqq. of primogeniture, 
64; of Numa Pompilius, 
70, 86; of Amasis, 76; the 
conspiracy, 81, see con- 
spiracy; of organization 
generally, 87; Roman en- 
forcement of the slave laws, 
138; of Solon borrowed 
from Egypt 204, note 23; of 
suppression, 243, note 15; 
law of lust, 108; compel- 
ling inscriptions, 385-6. 

Lawgiver, 456, 487. 

Learning and Art, two young 
females of Lucian’s dream, 
500. 

Lebanon, mountains of, 195. 

Legality, of will of Attalus, 
193. 


Legend, weird, of the brim- 
stone lake, 207, note 4. 

Legerdemain, of Eunus, 176 
and note 67. 

Leges populi, 302. 

Legion, number of soldiers in 
a, 274; of Honor, 443. 

Leisure, the necessity of, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, 499. 

Leleges, Chios a primeval 
home of the, 123. 

Lentulus, C. Cornelius, preetor 
in Setia, 111; Piso, Rupil- 
lius, 177; third man sent 
against Eunus, 117; Batia- 
tus, teacher of the games, 
246; proprietor of, incomes 
to 249 and note 363 the 
consul, dogging Spartacus, 
268; disaster of, 272; mys- 
tery as to fate of, 273; and 
Poplicola, 366. 

Leo X., Pope, 85. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 501. 

Leontini, number of 
owners at, 154. ‘ 

Le play, 32. 

mek Dr. Cliffe, his opinion, 


land 


Lexicographers, obliged to 


J 








consult the 
340. 

Lexington, flag oi, 451. 

Liason, of Antipas and Hero- 
dias in Judea, 514, note 87. 

Lice, Eunus devoured by, 189, 
note 105. 

Licinian law, 117, 180, note 
84; Stolo, 433. 

Lictor, of Tryphon, 223, note 
43; same as_ executioner, 
434, note 22; fierce mili- 
tary pageant of, 434; his 
functions, 434. 

Lightfoot, quoting Digest on 
the power of life and death, 
255, note 48; on the Es- 
senes, 463, note 23. 

Lilybeum, where situated, 
217; attacked by Athenion, 
220 and note 35. 

Line of circumvallation, 
against Spartacus, 280.’ 

Linen weavers’ union, 376. 

Lions, tigers, leopards, wolves, 
bears in the ring, 148-150; 
and plate, 356; and other 
wild animals, 370; crouch- 
ing in front of Cybele, 
421. 

List, of trade unions, 330. 

Liticen, or-clarion, 368. 

Livy, account of Spartacus 
by, but lost, 170; other 
mention, 40, 107, 109, 113; 
he spurned the bacchan- 
nls. 120. 

L. Domitius, horrible cruelty 
of, 97; Furius, a Roman 
consul, 117; Postumius, a 
pretor in charge of Apulia, 
120. 

Lokrians, did not tolerate 
slavery, 129; were the com- 
munists of Italy, 153. 

London, the bed-rock of mod- 
ern socialism, 447; leader 
of the labor movement, 516. 

Long-lived unions, 419. 

Lord’s prayer, 518. 


inscriptions, 


Lords, forced to fight as 
gladiators, 270, note 85. 
Lordship, and slavery, first 
established condition of so- 

ciety, 17. 

Loss, of the books, 221, 228; 
of Livy, 259; of Sallust, 
260; how the art of dyeing 
was lost, 438-9. 

Lots, the Spartan division of, 
63, 64, 488.. 

Lottery, booths, taverns, etc., 
of Theophrastus, 500. 


Lousy sickness, 189, note 
105. 
Love, incomparable, inscrip- 


tion, 304, note 21; Eros the 
god of, whom Socrates wor- 
shiped, 510, note 76. 

Low-born, inferior to a dog, 
202, note 22, see slave, slav- 
ery. 

Lowly, ancient 22; nature of 
discussion among the, 89; 


socialistic atmosphere of, 
472. 

Lucanians, under Cleptius, 
224. 


Lucanus, 40. 

Lucian, dream of, 500. 

Lucretius, compared with 
Vogt, Spencer and Darwin, 
21; his celebrated apoth- 
egm, 22; his belief regard- 
ing the soul, 25; the doc- 
trine of, 89; a Roman trib- 
une, 106; an etymological 
reference, 430. 

Lucullus, object of, in Spain, 
141; leaves Spain, 142; L. 
Licinius, sent to Sicily, 
224; routed by Athenion, 
227; a third, of the same 
name, in war with the glad- 
iator, 281, ‘note 117; ap- 
proaches Spartacus from 
one side and Pompey from 
another, 283; drives Spar- 
tacus from the port of 
Brundusium, 285. 
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Lueders’ Skilled Mechanics of 
the Bacchanals, 462. 
Iudi, and the incorporated 


communes, 364; cercenses, 
370. 
Lugdunum, (Lyons), ship- 


ping produce from, 399. 
Luna, marble, 329. 
Lupanariorum collegium, 406. 
Lupercalia, 306, note 30. 
Lusitania, prosperity of, be- 

fore the Roman conquests, 

139, see chapter vVili., pp. 

138-150, Viriathus. 


Luxuries, prohibited by Spar- 


tacus, 263, note 70. 
Lybian, slave traffic, 246, note 
27. 


Lycurgus, law of, 24, 31, 56, 
63, 65, 100; a model and a 
monster, 63; recognized 
aristocracy, 455; a review 
of him, 484, sqq.; was at- 
tacked and blinded, 485; 
what he accomplished, 489; 
his doctrines detailed, 515. 

Lyons, unions of collectors, 
398, note 3; connected with 
Rome by water, 399. 

Lysias, his shield factory, 
504. 

Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer, 
his opinion as to gladia- 
tors, 250. 


M 


M. Acilius Glabro, 
pretor, 118. 

Ma, a divinity, the cult of, 
174, note 63. 

Macedonia, mines in, 98; an 
uprising in, 103. 

Macella, a great battle be- 
tween Athenion and Rupil- 
lius, 230; its castle, con- 
jectures as to its geograph- 
ical situation, 229. 

Machinists, union of, shown 


Roman 
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by an inscription, 339, note 
14; machine adjusters, 339; 
others, of the plays, 363, 
note 6; at the theatres, 527. 
Mackenzie, and the Twelve 
Tables, 299, 301. 
Macrobius, his arguments 
against slavery, 102, note 


33; quotation from, 107, 
124, note 2. 
Madonna, or Notre dame, 445. 
Magician, Eunus the, 159, 
and note 27. 


Magister sacrorum, 411. 

Magnetism, of Lycurgus, 489. 

Maidens, the celebrated Spar- 
tan, 488, 492; before the 
ephori, 492. 

Malfeasance, 184, note 94; of 
Nerva, in office, 209-10, 
note 13; of Lucullus, 233. 

Mamelukes, massacre of the, 
63. 

Mamertine caves, 189. 

Man, original division of, into 
classes, 2. 

Manes, jealous, omniscient 
and on guard, 16; of Crix- 
us, Spartacus’ revenge by 
forcing his victims to fight 
as gladiators, 270, 366; as 
tutelary saints, 380. 

Man-hunt, after Silarus, 246, 
note 27; for remnants of 
routed army of the gladia- 
tors, also for the pirates, 
292. 

Mania, for organization, 406. 

Manlius (Cneus), defeat of, 
by Spartacus, 276. 

Mantle, the purple, of Try- 
phon, 223, note 43. 

Manufactories, their wares 
and the collectors, 398; of 
arms of war operated by 
the brotherhoods, 84; by 
the freedmen, 177; estab- 
lishments in the emperors’ 
palaces, 379; of colors in 
red, how suppressed, 439; 
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others, of the armaments 
of warfare, 495. 

Manumissions, the dawn of, 
11; era of, 13; idea of, 19, 
29-31, 36, 73, 484; history 
of labor begins with, 29, 
30; movement and progress 
of, 498. 

Manure, straw for, 525, note 
109 


Manuscript, the original of 


Vellejus Paterculus, 287, 
note 124. 

Maringues, 445. 

Marauder, of the Nebrode, 
Gaddeus, 211. 

Marble, cutters’ organiza- 


tions, 88; quarries, 329; of 
Brioude had red _ devices, 
449, 

Marius, C. election of, consul 
at outbreak of second Sicil- 
ian labor war, 208; and 
Julius, unions suppressed, 
262, note 65. 

Markets, of the slave traffic, 
246 and note 27. 

Marriage, under the Lycur- 
gan law, 485; form of, in 
Sparta, 493. 

Mars-like warrior Spartacus, 
258, note 55. 

Martyrdom, at Tauromanion, 


186; and incalculable re- 
sults, 472, 483. 

Marx, 7. 

Masons, of the organized 


building trades at Rome, 
228; stone masons of Rome, 
329-30; at Jerusalem, 334, 
note 2. 

Massachusetts, its early flag 
was red, 451. 

Massacre, of Stone Henge, and 
others, 63; of the Helots, 
76; at Ancyle, 211; and 
crucifixion of the slaves, 
260; of the Hebrews at 
Jerusalem, 523. 

Materfamilias, conduct of 
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the, 14, her virtue beyond 
suspicion, 36; kept herself 
secluded at home, 39, note 
30; worked at the spinning 
wheel, 70. 

Mauritania, sends a force to 
fight Athenion, 219, note 
35. 


Maury, critic on Eleusinian 
mysteries, 54. 

Mausoleums and sarcophagi, 
388. 

Maw, the rock-lined, of Tay- 
tegus, 491. 

Maxim, theorem, axiom, 468, 
saying, eye for eye etc., 
452. 

Maximian, kills Crispin and 
Crispinian, 380-1; persecu- 
tions, 444. 


Meals, in common at Taren- 
tum, 247, note 28; see 
table. 


Measures, of Lycurgus, 489. 

Mechanics, 3; progress. in, 
was unendurable to the pa- 
gan system, 524; skilled, of 
the bacchanals, see Lueders’ 
Minerva. 

Megallis, wife of Damophilus 
and the cruel slaveholder, 
160; her fearful death, 164; 
plunged headlong over a 
precipice, 365-6. 

Megapolis, theatre of, 361. 

oe temple of, 53, 56, 
91 

Mellow garden for the first 
sowings, 530. 


Membership, granted the 
slaves, 59, note 27, 129, 
316. 

Memento, talisman, incanta- 
tion, charms, palladiums, 
421, 513. 


Memphis, Egypt, 73, note 56. 

Men-Tyrannus, a god, 104, 
note 39; men great and 
good, 483; and women the 
tools of labor, 524. 
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Menecrates, 422. 

Menestheus, the demagogue 
of Athens, 60, note 28. 

Menial work, 457. 


' Menis, son of Menistheus of 


Heraclitus, 413. 

Mercenaries, slaves used as, 
39; a trade union of, 79; 
Thracian freedmen as, 194; 
and hucksters, of Theo- 
phrastus, 499. 

Merchants, unions of, 59, 354; 
flags, 446. 

Mercury, his visit to Erebus, 
51 


Merula, pretor and tribune, 
111; suppressed the slave 
revolt id. and note 18; de- 
feats a second and similar 
insurrection, 114. 

Messana, spared by slaves, 
80. 


Messenian war with Sparta, 
60, 64. 

Messiah, slaves believed in a, 
133; Eunus a, 159; also 
Athenion, 218; and Salvius 
or Tryphon, 222; soters, 
worshipers of the, 421; the 
greater one, how He found 
things, 452; mellowed and 
in readiness for the, 471; 
Eunus the, acquainted with 
secret organization, 471. 

Messiahships, 515. 


Metagenes, Greek sculptor, 
91. 
Metal, vessel-makers, 404; 


proscribed by lLycurgus, 
Ts oP oh 

Metanira, mother of Demo- 
phon, 50. 

Metaurus, battle of, 152. 

Metroon, temple of Cybele, 
also goddess of the Pireus, 
467. 

Mevaniola, where a ragpick- 
ers’ union was found, 382. 

Mexico, ancient people of, 
54, 
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Microcosms, of a far-future 
state, 417; inapplicable ex- 
cept for the, 452. 

Middle, men, the first of 
Rome, 301; ages, 420. 

Milk, and milk-tasters, 359; 
the ancient milkmen, 359. 

Millers, wages paid the, 98; 
they were called pistores, 


311; and _ bakers’ union 
(sacred), 404, note 2; 
other brotherhoods of, 
405. 


Mills, did the Roman state 
own woolen mills? 377. 
Milo, the pugilist, 284; note 

120. 

Mimics, communes of Ro- 
man, 73, note 58; the un- 
jons of, see chapter 18; 
pp. 361, sqq., 178; inserip- 
tion of, 363, n. 6. 

Miners, insurrection of, 62; 
of copper, 336; their un- 
ions, 401, note 10. 

Minerva, goddess of the thia- 
sote, 75; temple of, 98; 
statute, 389; the Lindienne, 
409, 421; the Athena, god- 
dess of manual labor, 427; 
with Apollo, ete. 447; 
feast-days and colors of, 
and when, 449. 

Mines, belonged to the state, 
97; sufferings of the work- 
ers in, 99; rebellious slaves 
sent to the, 118; of iron, 
334, note 3. 

Mirmillion, a kind of gladia- 
tor, 273, note 96, 373. 

Missing link, connecting the 
cattle-breeders with the 
unions, 349. 

Mithridates, tyrant of Cap- 
padocia, 129; his punish- 
ment of Aquillius, 233; his 
defeat by Lucullus, 285, 
note 121. 

Mixing, Numa taught them 
to mix, 332. 
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Mnason, a great slave owner, 
96 


Mnistheus, 413. 

Mob, of Roman lords, 192; 
of nobles who assassinated 
Gracchus, 199; of gladia- 
tors, 286; of young men 
set upon Lycurgus, 485; 
cruel, that murdured Jesus, 
519. 

Mock, theatricals, 179; ma- 
neuvres and sham battles, 
370; combats in the arena, 
370. 

Mohammedan rescue, 512. 

Mola de Geta, 278, note 
Tae 

Moloch, 8. 

Mommsen, 73, 87, 147; on 
the law of Solon, 74; al- 
ways reliable, clears up 
the doubt, 467. 


_Mona, Isle of, and the Druids, - 


441. 

Monarchism, earliest Europ- 
ean, 73; that of Numa a 
wise, 336. 

Money, changers, 468, 476; 
the iron, of the Spartans, 
488. 

Monks, what upheld by, 513. 

Monotheism, Jewish, 4, 463. 

Monselice, union of hunters 
discovered at, 355. 

Mont Ferrand, carders, ma- 
sons, weavers of, had blood- 
red, 448. 

Moors, in Sicily against 
Athenion, 222. 

Morgantion, 215 sq. 

Morocco, Peru, Bolivia, red, 
446, 

Mortars, for grinding, 405. 

Mortgages on landed estates, 
80, note 74, 488. 

Mosaic law, 7-9, 

Moses, 3-9; Pentateuch con- 
taining the law of, 3; 
other mention, 21, 34; di- 
vine authorship of his law, 


9; provided for slavery, 
523. 

Mount Garganus, battle of, 
268-9; Taygetus, 491; see 
Olympus. 

Muenter, who sketched a 
winesmokers’ society, 344, 

Muleteers, a union of, 357. 

Mummius, disastrous defeat 
of, 276; frightful punish- 
ment of his men for cow- 
ardice, 277 and note 108. 

Munitions, the manufacture 
of, by trade unions, 402. 

Murder, of the Gracchi, 192; 
of Clonius, 212; many 
shocking, 494. 

Murileguli, who fished for 
shells and purple fish, 
378. 

Murillo, 46. 

Muscovite, 422. 

Musical instruments, 367-8; 
see chapter on organized 
amusers. 

Museum, 360; at Pesth, 362; 
of Athens, 411. 

Mutice, number of Property 
owners at, 154. 

Mutina, battle of, 275. 

Mutilation, of the books, 228; 
also 260, note 57; of slaves, 
346, note 30; of Hermoti- 
us, 128-9, note 7; of the 
valuable literature, 480. 

Mutiny, of the soldiers of 
Spartacus, 282. 

Mutton, fish and venison, the 
aristocratic food, 347. 

Mycene, servant in the league 
at, 71, note 50. 

Myndum, in the labor war, 
193. 

Myron, Rival of Phidias, 
389. 

Mysteries, the little, 49; their 
religious rites, 56; Eleusin- 
jan, see chapter iv. pp. 45- 
93, 494; of skilled art, 496. 

Mythology, Saturn and Janus 


ht 
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chained the god of war, 10; 
the ancient, 50, sq. 


N 

Nahuas, gladiatorial sacri- 
fices of, 238. 

Naked, both sexes worked so 
together in the mines, 99, 
100; sweat-begrimed slaves, 
207; maidens practiced 
gymnastics with the young 
men, 492-3; lowly and liv- 
ing in caves, 487, 490. 

Naples, divers’ unions at, 74, 
n. 61. 


Napoleon, compared with 
Spartacus, viii. 
Narbonne, inscription of 


milk-jar makers at, 360. 

Narcissus, stupefying influ- 
ence of the, at the myster- 
ies, 53. 

Nassicus, assassin of Grac- 
chus, 200, note 19. 

Natal months, of Ceres, Min- 
erva, Apollo, 447. 

Nationalization, of 
ments of labor, 527. 

Native Races, Bancroft’s 238, 
n. 4, 

Naturalists, and the new 
philosophy, 25. 

Nautii, family of the, 75. 
Nazareth, the unions around, 
see chapter xxili.; 462. 
Nemesis, goddess of justice, 

376, note 36. 

Nemetum and Augustoneme- 
tum, 444, 

Neo-Platonism, 425; engraft- 
ed as a Christian dogma, 
474, 508; amalgamation, 
480, 508. 

Neptune, the reign of, 10; and 
his trident at the Clepsy- 
dre, 91, note 96. 

Nerva, 206, note 1. 

Nestor, 410. 


imple- 
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Nets of the seas, 278, note 
111. 

New England states _ 
their colors, 451. 

Nicanor, a perfumer, 492. 

Nicaragua, 54, note 18. 

Nice, unions of divers at, 74. 

Nicias, a slave owner, 96; 
had also convicts working 
for him in the mines, 99, 
note 25; and Cimon, 107. - 

Nicholas,, of Damascus, 125, 
128, 237, note 1. 

Nicomides, king of Bithynia, 
208, note 5. 

Niebuhr, 260. 

Nile, 73, red-birds of the, 439. 

Nio, 414. 

Nomads, 31; see gypsy; Spar- 
tacus a, 242, note 13; not 
Aryan, 517; the first runa- 
ways, 517. 

Nomenclature, of the Greek 
communes, 413, note 16. 
Non-laboring class preferred 
the white color, 425; non- 
warfare of Numa’s system, 

495. 
Norba, Circijus, Preeneste, 


and 


North American Indians, an- 
alogy between gens and, 
47, n. 6. 

Nuisance, communes de- 
clared a, 243, note 16. 

Numa Pompilius, 107; laws 
of, 70, 80; encouraged 
trades unions, 83, 107, 117, 
122; his celebrated provis- 
ion, 246; upheld the labor 
societies, 265; promoted 
trade and labor unions and 
the brotherhoods 700 years 
before Christ, 297; the first 
king that recognized, be- 
friended & legalized labor, 
298, 495; reigned 43 years, 


300; his greatness, 301; 
death of, 336; compared 
with Solon and Tullius, 
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386; sanctions the _ bac- 
chanals, 461. 

Numantia in Spain, bad con-, 
dition of slaves, 139. 

Numbers, of children of the 
rich, 12, note 5; of slaves 
at Greek mines, 104, note 
38; of captive slaves in the 
conquests, 153, note 4; in 
the armies of Eunus, vi., 


177, note 70; of Piso’s 
army, 182; crucified at 
Enna, 188; slaves in re- 


bellion, 213, note 20; of 
the army of Salvius, 214, 
222; of army of Lucullus, 
224; combined force of 
slaves at battle of Scir- 
thea, of imported slaves 
for cheap labor, 246, note 
27; killed in battle with 
Spartacus at Vesuvius, 256, 
note 51; of army of Spar- 
tacus after Garganus, 265, 
note 77; Appian’s estimate 
in Thuria, 269, note 82; 
killed, according to state- 
ment of Frontin, 281, note 
118; total force of Sparta- 
cus at Silarus according to 
Vellejus Paterculus, 287- 
90, notes 123-4, 132; also 
of combined Roman armies 
at same battle, 286, note 
122; of slaves estimated 
killed in all uprisings, 292, 
note 136; of slaves owned 
by Claudius, 301, note 17; 
of the Dionysian com- 
munes, 364, note 9; of war- 
riors of Eunus, 506; of 
Jews murdered by the Ro- 
mans, 523; comparative, of 
mankind, 526. 

Nymph, Thalia, 206. 

Nymphodorus, little known 
of, 125; a Sicilian geog- 
rapher and historian, 123- 
4; his lost book, 125-6, 
note 4; his remarkable 
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story of Drimakos pre- 
served by Atheneus, chap- 
ter vii. 


oO 


Oaken tables, of our fore- 
fathers, the communal, 489. 

Oath, exacted from freedmen 
& slaves in camp, 430, note 
12. 

Obligatory rule, compelling 
the unions to chisel out 
their lithographs, 385. 

Obloquy, falsely attaching to 
the ancient  bacchantes, 
461. 

O’Bryan, on 
233, note 70. 

Oderic, 353. 

Odium, attaching to slave re- 
bellions, 255, note 47; at- 
taching to labor, 461, 486. 

Odyssey, shown to be younger 
than the Iliad, 41. 

Gnomaus, 250, note 36; 
elected a lieutenant under 
Spartacus, 255; his defeat 
and death, 267 and note 79. 


slave leaders, 


Offerings of frankincense, 
318. 

Officers of the brotherhoods 
enumerated, 318; Greek, 
411. 

Offspring, replenishing the 


Spartan state with good, 
493. 

Oil-grinders, 325. 

Olenus Calenus, 
115, note 27. 

Oligarchy, of money, 359, 
note 26; of one-third of the 
population, 455; Aristo- 
tle’s, 500. 

Ollas, jumping and tumbling 
on, 463. 

Olympiad, 206, note 1. 

Olympian Zeus, statue of, 62; 
heights, 195; abodes, 475; 
& thrones, 505; mount, 


soothsayer, 
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home of the gods in charge 

of the welfare of mortals, 

j 313. 

Opimius, the murderer of 
Gracchus, 200, note 19. 

Oppression, ancient resistance 
to, 30; of the dominant 
class, 40; of ancient slaves, 
58. 

Optimate class, 428; lictors 
“required to be of the, 435; 
did not work, 488; of 
Aristotle’s state, 499. 

Ora Rhodana (the mouths 
of the Rhone), and modes 
of ancient commerce, 399. 

Oracles, diviners of, 373. 

Oration, of Cato against Gal- 
ba, 141, note 5. 

Order of the wood-workers, 
321, note 8; of the masons, 
stone and bricklayers, 326; 
tax-men, 339-40; see trade 
unions. 

Organization, ancient secret, 
31, 33; of freedmen, 36; of 
mercenaries, 39; the Hleu- 
sinian, 48; secret, 52, see 
communes; antiquity of la- 
bor, 55; of families and 
fratries, 62; of the Helots, 
69; people driven to, 71; 
of fish-mongers at Syra- 
cuse, 80; encouraged by 
Numa, 83; grievances dis- 
cussed by, 89; of slaves in 
Sicily, 157; of the laboring 
class, 295; see chapters on 
organization, p. 295; sqq.-5 
of trade unions, index of 
them; of farmers, see farm- 
ers. 

Orgeons and LEssenes, 409, 
452; and the orgiastes, 428. 

Orgies lupercalian, of the 
German farmers, 306, note 
30; of Eleusis not belong- 
ing to the labor question, 
464. 

Oriflamme, 444. 
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Origin, of the gladiatorial 
games, 238, note 3; of con- 
science, see chapter ii.; of 
life, 21; of cunning, 22; of 
ghosts, 23; of the word 
flag, 444; of Christianity, 
Wescher quoted, 464. 

Orpheus, the priest, 54. 

Orsona, Atmilius’ camp at, 
146. 

Ostia, port of Rome, unions 
at, 343, note 23; inscrip- 
tion showing the political 
action at, 344, note 26; its 
business, 399. 

Ouranos, the vaulted dome, 
195; its invisible inhabit- 
ants, 314, 475. 

Outcasts and descendants of 
the slaves, 397; the plebeian 
population, 305; the dan- 
gerous, 396; victimized by 
prayer, 422. 

Ovation, to the Palakoi, 223; 
to Aquillius, 231. 

Overseer, of collectors’ union, 
398. 

Overturned villages, cities and 
castles, 227, note 50. 

Ownership, by the govern- 
ment, of mills, 377. 

Ox, harnessed to Pliny’s 
reaper, 525, note 109; cart- 
load of lLycurgus’ iron 
money, 489. 


P 


Peans and prayers of thia- 
sotes, 520. 

Pagan, religion, 31; was over- 
turned by the labor unions, 
its true basis, 37; religio- 
slavery the outcome of it, — 
45, 454; its temple, 75; 
traditional family, 455; Pa- 
gan law of entailment up- 
on  primogeniture, 515; 
prayers, specimens brought 
forward, 518-21; institu- 
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tions and adherents, and 
Vane Sey of them, see 
e chapter xxiv., and pp. 
471-7. , . 
Painting, a master of, 62; 
era of Grecian, 88. 
Paleozoic era, 236. 
Palestra, of suffering, 208. 
Paleographie and traditional 
records, 451; anaglyphs, 
ete., 409; unearthed during 
the 19th century, 460; 
showing a microcosm of a 
far future state, 417. 
Palenque, inscriptions at, 73. 
Palestine, 5, 9, 50, 403; secret 
communes of, 459, the en- 


tire chapter xxiii., pp. 452-- 


We 

Palikoi, 206; asylum of the 
211; twins of Thalia and 
Jupiter, 206. 

Palisade-like intrenchments 
or fortifications against 
Spartacus, 282 and note 
1193280, 

Palladiums, ete., 513. 

Palladius and his account of 


the ancient reaper, 525, 
note 109. 
Pallas, children of, 123 
Athene, 519. 
Panatheniastes, 421. 
Pangetus, strikes in the 
mines of gold at, 105. 
Pangeus, mines in Thrace, 
98. 


Panifices, or bakers, 311. 
Panionius, revenge of Hermo- 
tius, 128-9, note 7. 
Pantetus, 202. 
Paperna, campaign 
Aristonicus, 201-2. 
Paphlagonia, 197. 
Papian law, 202, note 21. 
Parallelisms, of Socrates and 
Jesus, 472, 517. 
Paraphrase, Dindorf’s, on 
tramps, 220, note 37; Dion 
Cassius, and Diodorus, 220. 
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Paris, vast catacombs at, 
116. 

Parmenides, 477. 

Paros, the slab of, 49, note 
10. 

Parrhasius, great painter, 62. 

Parthenon, 62, 85, 86; built 
under Pericles, 85; its 
marbles and material, 330; 
made by the genius and 
chisel of the sculptor Phi- 
dias, 85-6. 

Passions, toning and moral- 
izing, 488. 

Patavium, inscription of the 
rag-pickers found at, 383. 

Patch-workers, 382; piecers, 
384; how they drifted into 
the business, 384-5. 

Paterfamilias, 31, 36, 455; 
his power over brothers 
and sisters, 12, 13; wor- 
ships his dead father as 
a god, 14; becomes a saint 
and god after death, 47. 

Patriarchal, government un- 
mentioned by inscriptions, 
34-5. 

Patrician, 3, 34; Plato a, 3; 
disposal of property of, 12- 
13; contest of opinion be- 
tween the, and the com- 
munes, 452; consuls fought 
the workingmen, 433; 
smiles of the, 490. 

Patron, saint or divinity, 428. 

Paul, Paulus, Atmilius in 
Epirus, another, defeated 
by Viriathus, 146; Admil- 
ius, havoc of, 301, note 17; 
Saint, 509. 

Peace, hues were red, 445; 
standard of Egypt is still 
red, 450; banner, of Ameri- 
can colonies, red, 4651; 
makers, of Lycurgus, 489. 

Pearl, brass, gold and amber 
entered into manufacture 

_of images, 389; fishers 
(margaritarii), 393; used 
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in decorating images, 393. 


Pelasgians, Chios, primeval 
home of the, 123. 
Peligni, union of hunters 


found at, 354-5. 

Peloponnesian war, 67, 94; 
decided by a strike, 99; 
breaking out of, 100. 

Penates, the homes of the 
lares, 15. 

Penetralia, 15, 453. 

Pennons, jacks, and mer- 
chants’ standards, 446. 

Pentateuch, 3. 

Pentelicus marble 
329. 

Pepiles, an aboriginal Ameri- 
can tribe, 54, note 18. 

Pepin le Bref, 447, note 53. 

Perfidy, of the workingmen 
to each other, 187; of 
Nerva, 209; of Aquillius, 
231; & betrayal, 472. 

Perfumers’ society at Capua, 
2525 unguentarii, who 
made things “fit for the 
gods,” 391; had unions in 
Athens and Corinth, 392. 

Pergamus, see all of chapter 
X., pp. 191-204, Aristonicus ; 
inscription from, 59; in- 
surrection at, 110; seat of 
the uprising of Aristonicus 
and the farmers, 470; be- 
come mellow ground for 
Christianity, 470. 

Pericles, archon of Athens, 
85; wages in the time of, 
98; an admirer of Phidias, 
389. 

Perioect, a favored class of 
Lacedaemon, 63, 67. 

Permian age, 236. 

Persecutions, of Diocletian, 
442; of’ the centuries, 481. 

Perseus, the siege of, 153. 

Pertinax, emperor of Rome, 


quarries, 


41. 
Petelia, battle of, and victory 
of Spartacus, 283. 
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Phidias, a descendant of — 
slaves, 85; great sculptor, 
62; a friend of Pericles, 
85; transcendent genius of, 
89; magnificent works, 62; 
with Myron, Polycletus, 
Alcamines, 393; in Lucian’s 
dream, 500. 

Philemon and Archilochus, 
501. 

Philip of Macedon, 501. 

Philo Judaeus quoted, 463, n. 


23. 

Philosopher, Aristotle’s pre- 
diction, 33; is discovering 
wonderful things, 45; Nich- 
olas of Damascus, quoted, 
237, note 1; what his great- 
est pleasure, 497, 499. 

Philosophy, 3; one that de- 
nies the immortality of 
the soul, 15; effect of such, 
on a workingman, 25-6; 
the Aristotelian, 77, 79; 
great era of Greek, 88; of 
annihilation, 89, n. 90; see 
Plato and Aristotle. 

Phocaea, favors Aristonicus, 
198. 

Phoebus, 
44). 

Phocion, 502. 

Phoenicia, 71; Greek spoken, 
157; its lost art of red 
dyes, 439; see Palestine. 

Phoenicians, see Palestine, 
chapter xxiii, pp. 452-477; 
were not an aggressive 
race, 4 and notes; belonged 
to the Semitic family, 11, 
81; enterprise of the, 84; 
were slave traders, 124; 
and their trade with the 
Africans, 391; dyes, 442; 
kidnapers, 456. 

Pheenicepteros, 437. 

Phenix, Greek and ardea 
Latin were the flaming 
reds, 438, note 30, fin. 

Phratries, 48, 55, 61, 


351; in Britian, 


328; 
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outcasts formed into, 48; 
name uppermost for Greek 
organizations, 460. 

Phrygia, stone slabs 
462. 

Physicism, of Aristotle, 475. 
Picenum, 272; battle, Mum- 
mius at, 273. : 
Pireus, the unions at the, 
74; trade unions at the, 
86; organizations of work- 
ers in great numbers, 322; 
unions of Greek flute play- 
ers at, 369; at the unions 
of the Heroistes, Serapis- 
tes, ete., 409; example at, 
467; a thiasos mentioned, 

467. 

Pirates, in Chios after the 
death of Drimakos, 117; 
supposed to have assisted 
Spartacus, 278; account 
given by Tacitus, 278, note 
111; more about, 456-7. 

Pisaurum, wood-workers of, 
322 and note 8. 

Piscicapii, 350. 

Pisistratide, an Athenian 
family of high estate, 85. 

Piso, fourth general against 
Eunus, 177. 

Plans, of salvation, of work- 
ing-people, 9 and note 14; 
of Eunus, extermination, 
178; of slaves in rebellion 
are exposed, 112, note 18; 
a peaceful, of salvation, 
475; of the various leaders, 
483; of Lycurgus, a sum- 
mary, 494; of Eunus, 505; 
of Aristonicus, 507; of 
Drimakos, 507; of Sparta- 
cus, 507-8; of Salvius, 214; 
the two immortal, now 
mixing, 512; of salvation, 
of Moses, etc., 521; of the 

- moderns, 524. 

Plant, the new, how prepared, 
471; of Lycurgus, 494; of 
the great men who figured 


from 
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for the cause of humanity, 
see chapter xxiv., pp. 478- 
529, 

Planted, the red, all along, be- 
tween Auvergne and Kent, 
447. 

Plaster images (tectoriole) , 
mentioned by Cicero, 390. 

Plato, 3, 16, 21, 68, 70; was 
willing to take gifts from 
the wealthy. but refused 
pay, 3; on the soul, 22; 
reference to his Phedrus, 
55, note 19; was an advo- 
cate of slavery, 63; the two 
moral elements of, 71; 
Aristotle against, 78; his 
episode at Syracuse, 79; 
sold as a slave in Italy, 80; 
general movement of, 92; 
hardheartedness in some 
things, 97; on immortality, 
153; his visit to Italy, 403; 
ideas copied from the Pa- 
gan religion, 425; takes _ 
Socrates down to the Pi- 
reus, 472; one of the five 
remarkable men, 472. 

Plautius, defeated by Viria- 
thus, 145; Hypseus, his ar- 
rival, to fight Eunus, 176. 

Plebiscita, 302. 

Plebeians, 2; not citizens, 
305, note 27; were the the- 
atre actors, 364; their love 
of the red color, 432; Li- 
cinius a, 433; the power of, 
433, note 20. 

Pliny, his natural history, 40, 
115; celebrated naturalist, 
89; on ancient reaper, 525, 
note 109. 

Plumage, of the red-bird, 438. 

Plutarch, 59, 65; evidence of 
concerning the murder of 
the slaves, 48; quoted, 66; 
battle of the Po, 272; 
quoted as to, 272; as to 
Silarus, 289; lampoons the 
workers, 501. 
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Pluto and Proserpine story of, 
50, 157. 

Poison, for the 
classes, 503. 

Polemarch and Lysias, shield- 
makers, 504. 

Polemic, Wescher-Foucart, 
465. 


working 


Polias, architect of the temple . 


of Minerva, his wages, 98; 
cruel slave owner, 174, 
365. 

Policy, of priest-power to cur- 
tail information, 479; a, 
which is the meanest on the 
pagan schedule, 482. 

Political economy, 7; econ- 
omy, prevalence of priest- 
power in, 8; institutions 
and the work people 55; 
action of unions at Ostia, 
344, note 26; of federated 
trade unions of Pompeil, 
351-2 and notes 3, 4. 5. 

Politics, a noble calling, 74; 
forbidden the ancient 
unions, 74; Polities, title of 
Aristotle’s celebrated book, 
see Aristotle; politicians, or 
the upper class were wrang- 
ling while the communes 
were harmonious, 468. 

Polution, the touch of a work- 
ingman supposed to polute, 
old: 


Polybius, on the* red flag, 
426 & note 5. 
Polycletus, in 
dream, 500. 
Polyglot, P. Crassus, who 
spoke many Greek dialects, 
197, and note 12. 
Pomona, presided over the 
orchards, 436; herself, Isis, 
Osiris and her flaminica, 
439. 
Pompey, ix., 279; in war of 
the gladiators, 281 sqq., 
note 117; arrives from 
Spain, 285; bears down 


tases’ 8 


) 





upon, Spartacus, 285 and 
note 12]. ~ 

Pompeii, an important in- 
scription found at, 89; vol- 
unteers to Spartacus from, 
258; women in the labor 
politics of, 351-2 and note 
5; inscription of cloth-ful- 
lers who were employed by 
the state, 376, note 5. 

Pomptine swamps, the, 109. 

Pont du Chateau, half-red 
banners, 448. 

Po, Spartacus marches to 
the, 268, 271; his arrival 
at, 270, note 84. 

Pool of the Twins, 206, note 
2a 

Pooling, of sums to bribe 
Nerva, 209 and note 8. 

Poor food, for the slaves, 6, 
note 16; there were unions 
for furnishing its supply, 
344, note 26. 

Popidius (Rufus), serie 
of the family of gladiator 
371 

Poplicola, tactics of, 269; 
great battle with and de- 
feat of, 269. 

Poplius Clonius, murder of, 
212, note 16. 

Population, of Corinth, 153; 
in the slave era, enormous, 
301, note 17; of Sparta, 
487; see census. 

Porcelain, ancient invention, 
DATs 

Pork butchers’ unions, 347, 
400; see food. 

Port, of Ostia, unions of, 343, 
note 23; of the Rhone 
(Ora Rhodani), 399; of 
Athens, or the Pireus, 322; 
see Pirzeus. 

Porte banniéres, 448, note 44. 

Poseidonius, the stoic, 129. 

Postumius, "defeats the strik- 
ers at Apulia, 121. 


Potters, Numa’s union of, 
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297, note 6; ampule or 
jugs, of the milkmen’s un- 
jon, 359; another union of, 
404; the tyrant Agathocles 
a, 502. 

Powderly, stand taken by him, 
disclosing the power of or- 
ganization, 296. 

Power, of the ancient father 
over his children, 38, note 
25; of masters over slaves, 
82, note 75; of married 
man over his female slaves, 
12 and note 4, 108 and note 
8; of Eunus, 180, note 81; 
of life and death, 255, note 
48; of habit, 424-5, 442, 
448; of the plebeians in Ro- 
man elections, 433, note 20. 

Pregustatorum collegium, un- 
ion of tasters, 359. 

Preneste, 111; slave insur- 
rection at, 112, note 18; 
inscription at, 363. 

Prairie on fire, 446. 

Praxiteles, Lysippus, Scopas, 
393. 

Prayer of woman, 264, note 
73; the unions opened 
their sessions with, 419-20; 
sayings and doings com- 
pared, 483, sqq.; and deeds, 
of Tertullian, 509, note 70; 
of Socrates, 518; of Jesus, 
518; of Alcestis, 519; of a 
selfish son, 520; of Orestes, 


520; peans and, of the 
thiasotes, 520; of the 
Quiché tribe, 520; of an- 


ecient Pagan priest, 520. 
Pre-Christian societies, 419. 
Precipices, hurled down the, 

by Rupillus, 186; cast head- 


long, from the Nebrode, 
Qa: 

Precocious trade unionist, 
344, note 26. 
Prediction, of the wife of 


Spartacus, 514. 
Presses, 347. 
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Prestigiation, 8, 233, note 70. 

Pretext of religion, 308, note 
36. 

Priest, power in _ political 
economy, 8; was a public 
officer, 75; the Druid, 441; 
—craft, origin of, 16; su- 
perstitious belief in, 313; 
his sacerdotal and sacrifi- 
cial paraphernalia, 388; of 
Aristotle’s age, 495; priest- 
hood, bound in the secret 
mysteries, 52. 

Primeval, men, 34; race, 34; 
colors, 432, note 16; mind, 
433, 446. i 

Primogeniture, law of, 13; 
entailment upon, 515; laws 
of inheritance and rules of 
entail upon, 528. 

Prince of this world, 513. 

Prison, description of the 
Roman, 114; the public, 
112 and note 18; descrip- 
tion, by Bombardini, 115; 
the strikers cast into, 121, 
note 42; broken open and 
60,000 prisoners set free, 
210; note 12, 214; was 
called the home of the 
proletaries, 248, note 32. 

Private union, 469, note 37. 

Privateers, societies of, 469. 

Probus, emperor of Rome, 41. 

Proclaim the cult, 511. 

Procurators with their ques- 
tors, 398. 

Proeranistria, female guard- 
ian, 412, 414, 421. 

Proletarian class, ignored by 
paganism, 387; origin of 
the, 47; the army of, 282. 

Prompter, at the theatre, 362, 
note l. 

Propaganda, system of, 202, 
and note 23; of organiza- 
tion, 407, note 9. 

Property, see family; com- 
mon, under Lycurgus, 31; 
owners of, organized for 
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protection, property and 
family originally one and 
the same thing, 241, note 
11; comprehends money, 
land, house, slaves, 241, n. 
Li 


Prophecy, of Aurinia, 251, 
‘note 37, 267, note 78. 
Prophet, Athenion a, 218; 


also Eunus, 505; were in 
all turmoils, 514; they ex- 
isted through all antiquity, 
514. 

Propitiation of the divinities 
by wild tumult, 202, note 
23. 

Proportion of Gauls to Thra- 
cians of Spartacus, 250, 
note 36. 

Proprietorship, 
communal, 31. 

Propyle, of the Parthenon, 
62 


system of 


Propylea, 389. 

Proserpine, or Persephone, 
the story of, 51-2, 53; rape 
of, 52; carried to Enna, 
Lz. 

Prostates, a president, 412. 

Prostitution, 421-2. 

Proto-divinities, 448. 

Protoplasm, 21. 

Proudhon, 22. 

Provisions, and who furnished 
them, 357; see chapters xv. 
& xvi., Rome’s army sup- 
plies, & victualing system. 

Prytaneum, the, 86. 

Pseudo-Asconius, 184; 
94. 

Psomokolophos, or runaway, 
boy friend of Drimakos, 
134. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 520. 

Public works, 363. 

Publicans, Cicero’s praise of 
the, 208, note 7. 

Publishing, how done, 394. 

Publius )Varinius, defeat of, 
258-9. 


note 
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Pulvinaria, inscription by an 
association of, 391. 

Punic hostages, 114, note 22; 
war, the third, 138, 173. 

Punishment, of slaves, 202, 
note 22; for falsehood and 
perjury, 207, note 3; in- 
flicted upon the Romans, 
226; by Crassus, of cow- 
ards, 277, note 108; of the 
soldiers of Mummius by 
, Spartacus, 276. 

Putnam, red flag displayed 
by, at battle of Bunker 
Hill, 451. 

Purple, clothed in, 217, note 
29; why a mixed color, 
435. 

Purveying, systematic meth- 
od of, 396. 

Puy de Dome, 444, note 46. 

Puzzle-guessing, 486, 515. 

Pydna, the battle of, tin 
Epirus, 139, 146. 

Pyrrhus, in Tarentum abol- 
ished common tables, 247, 
note 28. 

Pythagoras, thought to have 
known Numa, who through 
him was a communist, 320, 
note 1; plants communism 
. Italy, 403; and the sect, 
54. 


Q 


Qualms, swoons and upheav- 
als, 453-4. 

Quarrels, between Crixus, 

' Ainomaus and Spartacus, 
267-8; involved in the red 
flag, 432; of the medieval 
shoemakers and _ cobblers, 
443, note 45. 

Quarries, 329. 

Question, of Lelius to Blos- 
sius, 200, note 18, : 

Quinquennial, five 
magistrate, 318. 

Quinquennium, city of Rome 


years’ 
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held 5 years from electing 
an aristocrat, 433, note 20. 

Quinctio L. in battle with 
Castus, 282, note 119. 

Quinctius, defeated by Viria- 
thus, 146; and Tremellius 
Scrofa defeated by Sparta- 
cus, at Petelia, 283. 


R 


Race, Asiatic, 32; ‘culture, 
485; of the Spartans, 492- 
3; of the Eagle, or aristoc- 
racy, in the prayer of Ores- 
tes, 520; the Hebrew, 523. 

Rag-pickers and patch-piecers 
unions, 382, note 30; see 


8YPSY- 
Rangabé, quoted, 465. 
Rape of Proserpine, per- 


formed as a drama at Eleu- 
sis, 52, 53, note 18; of Vir- 
ginia, 248 and note 32. 

Raphael’s intimacy with Pope 
Leo, 85; taint of labor, 501. 

Ravelli, a place where inscrip- 
tions are found, 325. 

Reaper, of ancient Gaul, 525, 
note 109; of Pliny and Pal- 
ladius, 525-6. 

Reason, guided by social laws, 
22; dawn of, 34; the world 
to adopt, 482; used on two 
distinct lines, 495. 

Rebellion, slaves in prodigi- 


ous, 48; in the United 
States, 101; other, 365; 
see insurrections, strikes, 


turmoils, ix.; of the chil- 
dren, 482; of the animate 
tools of labor, 524, 530. 

Reciprocating shears, in an- 
cient reaper, 526. 

Records, scarcity of, on an- 
cient labor, 33; tracing 
back to prove their age, 
385. 

Red, flames, 207, note 3; 
banner, see chapter 22, pp. 
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424-451; flag, an’ account 
given by Polybius, 426, 
note 5; the champion of 
tints, 431; prevalence of, 
in industry, 436; prohibi- 
tion law killed out the in- 
vention of red dyeing, 439; 
red and white the essences 
of color, 439; adopted by 
the Christians, 440; the 
early flag in the United 
States, 451. 

Redemption, 486. 

Regent, Lycurgus a, by in- 
heritance, 489. 

Registration, of friendly so- 
cieties, 406. 

Rehabilitation, of ancient la- 
bor, and the harvest, 477, 
528. 

Religion, bringing of, into 
this history, a necessity, 
vii.; was arranged by an 
Intercessor, 5; the original 
or first, 6; its omission im- 
possible, 8; it governed po- 
litical habits, 11; was 
based upon conscience, 25 ;¢ 
the handmaid of, 25; the 
working people were religi- 
ous, 26; of the slaves of 
antiquity, 16; of Jesus, 
was planted by a laborer, 
20; ancient, 23, 30; Pa- 
gan, 31; Aryan, 30; a part 
of an ancient workingman’s 
life, 32; ancient forms ex- 
ist in modern, 32; belief of 
slaves, 37; basis of Pagan, 
37; slavery the outcome of 
the Pagan, 45; origin of 
the Pagan, 47; slaves or- 
ganized under pretenses of, 
48; of Jesus, 50; slaves de- 
barred from the glories of, 
56; denying the equality 
of men, 58; Pagan, 71; be-, 
longed to the state, 82; in 
this history, 105; of Sicil: 
ian slaves, 157; used as a 
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cloak, 308; note 36; work- 
ing people had none, 307; 
communes numerous in the 
Pireus, 472, note 46. 

Remains, honored, 339, note 
14. 

Renaissance, a new, 154. 

Renan, © Wescher, Foucart, 
362; asserts the power of 
the societies, 411; on the 
ancient discussions, 412. 

Rencountre, of the nuptials, 
54, note 18. 

Render unto Cesar, 477. 

Rent, 343. 

Republic, of Plato drawn 
among the communes of 
the Pirzus, 472; of the 
blessed, 506. 

Rerum Natura, greatest of 
didactic poems, 23. 

Rescue, of Lilybeum, 220. 

Res Sexnica, 362, 371. . 

Rescue, the Mohammedan, 
512; events of the, 453; of 
rank, 223, note 43. 

Resemblance, of Socrates and 
Jesus, 509-10. 

Resignation, power of, 518. 

Resistance, unions of, 342, 
479-80. 

Restoration, of old unions, 
263, note 67. 

Restrictive laws, compelled 
unions to appear religious, 
466. 

Resuscitation, of harsh old 
law, 277, note 108; pre- 
vented, 490. 

Retaliation, 294; of Sparta- 
eus, by forcing the Ro- 
mans to fight as gladiators, 
270; retaliation of Eunus, 
HOG. yi" 

Retribution, to Aquillius, Lu- 
cullus & Servilius, 232-3; 
terrible, of Spartacus, 270; 
of Eunus, 507; of Mithri- 
dates, 233. : 

Revenge, of Hermotius, 128-9, 





note 7; of Spartacus, 294. 

Revival, of the old funereal 
wake, 270, note 85; the 
present labor movement a, 
469, 528. 

Revolt, prevented by super- 
stition, 37; always feared 
by the masters, 40; was 
common in Chios, 130; at 
Syracuse, of slaves, 210, 
note 13; of prodigious ex- 
tent, against Spartacus, 
281; and vengeance, 293. 

Revolution, not involved in 
any change from competi- 
tive to co-operative sys- 
tems, 2; great social, 20; 
description of the, 25; be- 
gun by Christ, 83; the 
magnitude of, 345; that 
destroyed the identity of 
paganism, 401; the war, 
the red flag at the out- 
break, 451;: events of the, 
453. 

Revue Archéologique , 411; 
article quoted from, 464-5. 
Reward, given to slave in- 
formants, 109; note 12, 
Rhadamanthus, 57, note 24. 
Rhea, Ceres, Isis, Cybele, one 

and the same, 429-30. 

Rhegium in Cisalpine Gaul, 
383. 

Rhodes, 420; communes at, 
452; one of the early Chris- 
tian .seats, 471; the in- 
scriptions of, 129, note 10. 

Rhythm, of Aristotle, 499. 

asa Jewish speculator, 


Rich men, Cimon, 98, note 
16 


Rights, equal, 3; Spartacus, 
258, note 54. 

Robes, Greek, of rank, 223, 
note 43. 

Rock, lined maw of Taygetus, 


Rodbertus, 33. 


Reset 
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Rogers, Social Life of Scot- 


land, 425, note 1. 

Romans, were Aryans, 11; 
used competitive idea, 11; 
‘private property early rec- 
ognized, 30; downfall of 
their empire, 46; literary 
era of the, 83; for social 
and servile wars see chap- 
ters under those heads; 
conspiracy, 109; treachery 
of, 141; attempt to enslave 
all Spain, 148; conquest 
of Achaia by the, 169; de- 
pended on the militia to 
erush Eunus, 170; armies 
of, organized to que!l rebel- 
lions, 170; slow to realize 
the power of Eunus 172; 
armies of, defeated by 
Eunus and his generals, 
177; cities of the, built of 
wood, 321. 

Romanelli’s inscription of 
gladiatorial fight with wild 
beasts, 371. 

Romulus, gives to married 
men power over female 

: slaves, 108, note 8. 
Roscher, 2 

Rose, learned Greek scholar, 
304. 


Ross’ Inscriptions Greques, 
420. 

Rotatory form of mutual 
community, 465. 


Rudimental colors, 429, note 
10. 

Runaways, etc., cremated, 37; 
slaves called psomokolophoi 
among the Chians, 129, 
135; slaves, inscription, 
252, note 40; runaway 
slaves, 354. 

Runs, forced to make the 
runs of gladiators, 366. 
Rupillius, fifth man _ sent 
against Eunus, 177; mal- 
feasance, 184, note 94; con- 
sul attacks Eunus, 187. 
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Se Fein judgment, 304, note 


Shaelduiat seat or chair, 390. 

Sackeloth and ashes, 458. 

Sacred, hearth, 31; and civil 
communes, 74, note 63; as- 
sociations, 323, note 12; 
which unions, 404, note 2; 
unions so defined under the 
law, 404, note 2; questions, 
481. 

Sacrifice, Pagan mode of, 
14; rites of, 53; given by 
Viriathus, 148, note 7; of 
Salvius to the Twins, 216, 
note 27, 222; at Messana, 
229; human, 238; avenging 
of Spartacus, 265, De, 
asked by Lollius, 339, note 
14; Archon, 464. 

Saddle and_ bridle-makers, 
444, 

Saga and toga, when used, 
437, note 25. 

Sagum and vexillum, 436. 

Sailors, a trade union of, 80, 
88. 

Sailors’ union, sacred to Min- 
erva, 387, note 3. 

Saint, Bartholomew, massacre 
of, 63; originated by ego- 
ism, 47; Cyril, 411; Flour, © 
448; Germain-Lembron, in- 
dustrial suburb of Paris, 
448; Simon, the originator 
of the term “bourgeoisie” 
484. 

Salarius, 353; origin of the 
word “salary,” 353, note 8. 

Sallust, 125; mutilated works 
of, 170; regretable loss, 
260, note 57; describes the 
battle of Mt. Garganus, 
267, note 80. 

Salona, estate of Dioletian at, 
503. 

Salt works, 353. 

Saltatrix, saltatricula, 367. 
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Salvation, doctrine of, taught 
by Christ, 475; in the plan 
of Eunus and others, 505, 


sqq. 

Salvius, first mention of, 214; 
elected slave-king, 213, note 
20; a flute player, messiah 
and prophet, 222; his his- 
tory finished, 222, sq. 

Samos, in the labor war, 194. 

Sandal, (solea), how made, 
380. 


Sagum ceruleum, 434. 

Sankhaya Kapila, 418. 

Sanscrit language, mixed by 
the gypsies with Latin, 386. 

Santorin, isle of, where the 
societies were very numer- 
ous, 410. 

Sardinia, vast numbers of 
slaves from, 152. 

Satan, 51; king of the earth, 
513. 

Satirical writings of Ovid, 
Propertius, Martialis, were 
in everybody’s hands, 394, 
note 20. 

Satrapy of Rome, 209. 

Saturn, his government, 
spoken of by Plato, 10, 


note 1; Jupiter’s escape 
from, 51. 
Saturnalia, 84; the feasts 


during which all mankind 
were equal, 300; a great 
harvest festival, 461. - 

Satyrs, 207; Ceres adored by, 
436. 

Satyros, and the mutual frat- 
ricide, 232. 

Sauromatides, countless wo- 
men of ancient Crete, 301, 
note 17. 

Sausage-maker, A‘schines son 
of a, 500 

Sayings, doings, prayers, 
compared, 483; sayings of 
Socrates, 518. 

Scamander, scene of great 
battle, 230. 
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Sears, of Aquillius, 233, note 
68. 


Scaurus, built theatre at 
Rome, 361. 

Scene, of vengeance, 186; ad- 
juster, 363, note 6 

Scenicorum collegium, 362. 

Schambach, quotations from, 
237 to 293, notes. 

Schliemann, 71. 

School, of gladiators, 250 
and notes 36, 37; of mutual 
love and care, 326; schole 
preceptores, 367; of idol 
manufacture, 390; of Age- 
ladas, 393. 

Science, evidence accumulated 
by diggers in, 22; heeds not 
the tablets, and inscrip- 
tions, 46; a young female 
seen by Lucian in a dream, 
500. 

Scillato, ancient Ancyle, 210. 

Scilly Isles, 442. 

Scio or Chios, strike in the 
island of, 123. 

Scipio and Hannibal, 114; 
Africanus, 177; Africanus, 


Gracchus his grandson, 
199. 
Scirtheea, a drawn battle, 
226-7. 


Scopas and other great art- 
ists, 389. 

Scourges, scourged & hung. 
upon the cross, 115, note 
27, 434; for lictors, 436. 

Scroll, 2,000 years are but a, 
483. 


Sculptor, (signarius artifex) , 
p- 329; Lucian’s dream, 
501. 

Sculptor, a great era of Gre- 
cian, 89; of Spartacus, 245, 
note 21; the great master 
of, 62. 

Seaport of Athens, see Pi- 
reus. 

Seats, cushioned seats of the 

gods, 321. 
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Second coming, the labor 


movement, 514. 

Secret and secrecy of the un- 
ions, 419; recognition, 71, 
note 50; societies in 
Homer’s time, 72; intense 
secrecy of the unions, 308; 
organizations carried red 
banners, 430; of red dyes 
lost, how, 439; cult secret 
in Canaan, 459-60; com- 
munes, and great men who 
knew of them, 472; com- 
mune, and its ancient cult, 
511. 

Sedition, of soldiers of Spar- 
tacus, 267, note 80. 

Seething, fluid, 207, note 3. 

Self-command, superhuman of 
Comanus, 186; aid, 370; 
defense, counter organiza- 
tions in, 482; defeating, 484. 

Selfishness, of prayers, 519. 

Semeion, or vexillum, 426. 

Semitic family, Hebrew 
branch, 4; race-struggles 
with the Aryans, 5; racial 
characteristics, 11; labor- 
ing classes organized, 30; 
enterprise, 84; used in col- 
lateral evidence, 484. 

Senatus consulti, 302. 

Sentinum, inscription of the 
rag-pickers found at, 383. 

Sentius (Cneus), the man 
who died while yet a youth, 
344, note 26. 

Septuagint convention, 520. 

Sepuleralia, or Roman burial 
societies, 305. 

‘Sepulchres, sarcophagi and 
mausoleums, 388. 

Sepulture, right of, 32; dread 
of being deprived of, 36. 

Sermon on the Mount, 506. 

Servile wars, 17; of Sicily, 
38; of Spartacus, what 
caused by, 245; revolt, con- 
sidered a national degrada- 
tion, 255; also 392, 467, 


and see chapters on the 
war-strikes of the ancient 
workingmen. 

Servilianus, defeated by Viri- 
athus at Erisane, 147. 

Servilius, reduced to disgrace, 
233. 

Servius Tullius, king of 
Rome, 107, 117, 122; Sul- 
picius Galba, a Roman 
commander, 139; Tullius 
and Numa, succeeded by a 
rapacious slave-holding pol- 
icy, 358. 

Setia, a city in Italy, 109; 
the revolt of slaves at, 111- 
12, note 18; traitors, 187. 

Seven Apocalyptic churches, 
471. 


Sexes, relation between, 
among the ancient slaves, 
38; working together naked 
in the various mines, 99; 
both likewise in same con- 
dition at the games, 488. 

Sharpeners, of swords and 
javelins, 371. 

Shepherd, see Athenion, Aris- 
tonicus, Cleon and the 
word, farmer; and farmer, 
nicknamed bacchanal, 121, 
note 38; humble and with- 
out ambitions, 473. 

Shinglers, 338, note 10. 

Shoemakers, Cicero’s  con- 
tempt, and nickname of, 
341, note 20; quarrels of, 
443, note 45; Order of Cris- 
pins took the red flag, 443. 

Shop-keepers, of Aristotle, 
497. 


Sicilian Olympus, the, 50; 
servile war, 472. 

Sicily, disastrous strike in, 
94, 103; effects of third 
Punie war, 138; shocking 
condition of slaves, 154; 
Eunus made king of, 156; 
Greek language spoken, 
157; the granary of the 
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world, 217, 265; cities of, 
torn open by tramps, 220 
and note 37. 

Sickle, 525, note 109. 

Sidon and Tyre, home of all 
the Phenicians, 447. 

Siege, of Enna by Piso, 182; 
second of Enna, 187; of 
Leuce, 200; of Lilybeum, 
219; by Lucullus of Trio- 
cala, 226, note 49. 

Signs (private) not inscrip- 
tions of the societies, 327, 
329. 

Silarus, and Macella, great 
battles, 230; head waters 
of, 286; battle of 286-7, 
289, note 128. 

Silver, mines of Attica, 62; 


the Laurian, 94-5; cane of 


Athenion, 219 and note 33; 
and gold workers, 335; 


smiths, 344, note 26, and 


see strike. 
Similarity between Socrates 
and Jesus, 517. 
Sin, a terrible, 437, 481-2. 
Sinus Sejestanus, 217. 
Siphon, in use before Christ, 
527. 


Sister of Horatius murdered 
by him, 434, note 22. 

Situations, procured by the 
unions, 470; see co-opera- 
tion. 

Size of army of Eunus, 176; 
of Spartacus, 286-7; see 
army. 

Skinned, human beings, 238. 

Slabs, the ancient, lying un- 
observed, in their original 
places or in museums, viii; 
are being constantly un- 
earthed, 71; the law re- 
corded on, 33. 

Slave, relics of the ancient, 
29; equals of their masters, 
30; system among Aryans, 
30; African, 29; a rich 
man’s children became, 31; 


-run-away, 31, 135-7;, not 
mentioned by the very an- 
cient writers, 32; the con- 
tempt of masters for, 33; 
poor outlook in ancient 
times for the, 36; slave- 
holders used to kill their 
children, 36; the fear of, 
37; superstition at first 
prevented his revolt, 37; 
he multiplied within his 
own estate, 39; branded 
and marked on face and 
elsewhere, 41, 156, note 17, 
346, note 30; poorly fed, 
9, note 16, 40, 346, note 30; 
emancipation of, 41; sys- 
tem, 42; differentiation in 
his favor, 45; self-enfran- 
chised, 47; denied the right 
of burial, 47; but his body 
burned, 48; or hung up to 
rot, 260; murdered by his 
masters, 48; was admitted 
into the brotherhood, 59; 
note 27, 129, 317; social 
condition in Greece, 61; of 
war, 64; trade, 64, 246, 
note 27; prices paid for his 
hire, 98; of Athens deserts, 
101; one man sometimes 
owned a great many, 96, 
see numbers; his attempt 
to burn Rome, 107; assisted 
by king Servius Tullius, 
108; insurrection of Scio, 
123, see Drimakos; fear of 
his rebellions, 102, 124; 
citizens of Enna massacred 
by, 161-2; system, Eunus 
attempts to destroy the, 
166; vengeance of the, at 
Enna, 168; often became 
brigands, 174; many a Ro- 
man general in Sicily was 
defeated by the, 177; slaves 
of Eunus were socialists, 
182; Piso defeated and 
driven by a, 184; in the 
majority, 208; set free’ by 


at 
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Spartacus, 264; numbers 


that were crucified, 292;. 


system, inroads upon by 
the trade unions, 401; had 
a religion, 431; his condi- 
tion in Phenicia, 457; 
crammed populations of 
Plato, 505; dens of Sicily, 
506. 

Slavery, partly abolished 
among the Hebrews, 3; 
origin of, 11; a second con- 
dition in the establishment 
of society, 17; earlier than 
communism, 30; resistance 
of slaves to, 30; at present, 
that of chattels is extinct, 
30; unwritten age of, 33; 
saciety outgrowing, 33; 
long night of, 40; phenom- 
ena of, 55; degradation of 
Spartan, 63; the curse of, 
72; Plato believed it just, 
80; hideous conditions, 117; 
superstitions against, 128, 
129; Viriathus’ fight 
against, 147-8; immense 
growth of, just before 
Christ’s time, 152; in Asia 
Minor, 192; reviewed, %46, 
note 27, 102, note 33, 107, 
124, note 2; the antithesis 
of trade unionism, 327; 
Romans grasped Plato’s 
fashionable idea of, and 
calamities which resulted, 
506. 

Slaveholders, wealth and num- 
bers, 276; see numbers. 
Sleight of hand, 213, note 20. 

Slings, 338-40. 

Slipper, half-slipper, 379. 

Smart, in sallies and satire, 
493. 

Smokers of wine, 343. 

Smyrna, burial place of Cras- 
sus, 201. 

Snakes, superstition of Grac- 
chus, 199. 

Social wars, nearly all turn 


out disastrously for cause, 
ix.; ages of past, marked 
by a want of feeling, 27; 
organizations, ancient, 31; 
habits of poor, 39; wars, 
46, 59; life of working 
people, 50; condition of 
slaves in Greece, 61; wars, 
60, 71; organizations that 
helped Spartacus, to al- 
most achieve a remarkable 
conquest, 262. 


Socialism, 2; not easily seen 


through competitive sys- 
tem, 6; the perfect, 63; em- 
ployment by the state, 341, 
note 19; 342, n. 21; none 
beyond the family, 455; of 
Jesus, 456; in the festivi- 
ties, state paid the bills, 
464; the radical of Lycur- 
gus, 484. 


Socialistic system, 21; organ- 


izations, 58; a state, 82; 
Germany stifled the efforts 
of, 33; enjoying their 
booty in common, 182. 


Society, present condition of, 


toned by Mosaic law, 8; 
its deeds of, transmitted by 
history and archeology, 11; 
first form of, 11; condi- 
tions in’ the establishment 
of, 17; ancient, 74; middle 
condition of, 18; developed 
by ethics, 25; history of 
ancient, 29; outcasts of, 
31; will outgrow slavery, 
33; began with the bully, 
46; two ancient classes of, 
57; two great classes of 
Lacedemonian, 63. 


Sociology, students of, 33, 41,: 


59; students of, are forced 
to drop Plato, 403; consis- 
tency with the study of, 
459, 


Socrates, recognized the la- 


bor unions, 36; Plato, 
Aristotle, Anaxagoras and 
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Diogenes, worshiped im- 
mortal gods, 389, 445; at 
the Pirsus, 472; one of 5 
remarkable characters, 472; 
on the God of love, 510, 
note 76; Crito & Phedo, 
518; a member of the 
brotherhood, 510. 

Sodales, what they were, 87, 
n. 87; of Italy, 39, 325; 
fullonum, 375; correspond- 
ed to the thiasotes, 466; 
unions of the, suppressed, 
306, note, 29. 

Soissons, Crispins settled at, 
380; seat of the Crispins, 
442, 

Soldier of high stock, 341. 

Solemnities of labor unions, 
339, note 14. 

Solidarities, rural, 422. 

Solitudo Magistratuum, 433, 
and note 20. 

Solomon, trade 
early as, 76; King 
Jews, 84; the 
334, 

Solon, laws of 61, 74; regu- 
lations of, 79, 83; trade 
unions under laws of, 86; 
Solon and Numa’s law the 
same, 299, n. 13; law of 

' Solon and the Twelve Ta- 
bles identical, 309; Solon 
of Athens, followed Numa’s 
trade union scheme, 320; 
his homotaphoi or common 
tables, 469. 

Solution, the natural of the 
problems, 530. 

Sons born to the gods, 12, 
note 4, 
Soothsayers, 
note 27, 

Sophists, 3, 92. 

Sophocles and Euripides, 361. 

Sorties, of Cleon, 184, 

Sosias, a Thracian contrac- 
tor, 98. 

Soter, or Messiah, 421. 


unions as 
of the 
temple, 


Etruscan, 115, 


Sottishness, false 
461. 

Soul, see immortality; con- 
sult chapter iv., Eleusinian 
Mysteries; apothegm of 
Lucretius, 22; a philosophy 
which denies the immortal- 
ity of the, 24; origin of and 
belief in, 10-28; fed the 
disengaged, 37 and note 
22; of states, 264, note 73; 
who plod without, 425; 
slave-souls of Plato, 497; 
of Aristotle’s theory, 497. 

Soup spoons, spits, ladles, 
bowls, cups, 360. 

Southern states, slavery of, 
39. 

Spain, slavery drove free la- 
bor from, 117; see wars of 
Viriathus in, pp. 138-50. 

Sparta, massacres of, 59; its 
war with Messenia, 60, 64; 
brutal spirit and unfeeling- 
ness, 93; jealous of Athens, 
102; slaves dangerous, 170. 

Spartacus, great general; is 
compared with Hannibal 
and Napoleon, vi.; punish- 
ment for rebellion, ix.; al- 
lusions to 24, 81, 109-10; 
uprising of, 101, note 31; 
well received in Apulia and 
Metapontem, 119-20; his 
fortune-telling wife, 128; 
was a poor man, 140; the 
prodigious conflict, 147; 
was called a robber, 174; a 
Thracian, but family un- 
known, 242, note 13;. in 
all respects a workingman, 
242; legends of, 245; a 
man of giant frame, fur- 
ther description of, 245, 
249, 250; a serpent coils 
about his head, 251, note 
37; escape of, 253; elected 
commander-in-chief, 255; 
line of march and _ tactics, 
261; humané qualities and 


opinion, 
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character, 264, 266, 273; 
in winter quarters he dis- 
allowed gold and_ silver, 
263; required to march 
through Campania to Rome, 
283; after the death of 
Crixus, he marches to the 
Po, 268; and his army 
hemmed in, 285; his death, 
287-94; 70 years after him, 
Christ came, 452; one of 
the 5 remarkable men, 472; 
his mightiness, 507. 
Spartans, under Lycurgus, 
31; a favored class, 63; 
compared to the Athenians, 
100; an unsympathetic peo- 
ple, 64; believed slavery 
was right, 79; division of 
~ land, 488; senators, 489. 
Species, preservation of, 6. 
Spectacles, gladiatorial, 237, 
and note 1. 
Speculators in human flesh, 
372. 


Speech, of Drimakos, 129, 
note, 132; of Christ, $13. 
14, 

Spencer, 21. 

Spice unions, 354; gums, nuts, 
seeds and other raw mater- 


ials of the  perfumers, 
392. 
Spinners’, weavers’, dyers’ 


and tailors’ overseers had 
charge of the state work 
shops, 379. 

Spirit- worship, command 
against in Mosaic law, 17. 
Split-corn grits for slaves, 

344, note 26. 
Spoleto, inscription of fullers’ 
union found at, 375. 

Spooks and goblins, 248, note 
3; see asylum, also goblin. 
Sportula, figures in the laws 
governing sacred unions, 

360. 
Spouting monstrous sparks, 
207, note 3. 
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Spurius Rutilus, a Roman 
tribune, 106. 

Squares, of the Roman army, 
282, note 119. 

Standard, white at Rome, 
440, 

Star-gazer, Athenion, 
219, note 35. 

Starvation of human chattels, 
365, of Morgantion, 186; 
of Cleon, 219; wages, 484. 

State, ancient social, 84; 
slaves owned by the, 344, 
note 26; factories, 376, 
note 5; control of works, 
377-9; without distinction 
is without slaves, 480; paid 
the festive bills, at Anthes- 
teria, 464; the celebrated, 
495; ownership, 524, 

Statesman, a work by Plato, 
79; of Aristotle, 497. 

Statistics, of gladiators, 239, 
note 5; of slaves’ living, in- 
scribed on the Egyptian 
pyramid, 405, note 4; of 
erucifixions, 292, 476. 

Statue, of Augustus, 41; of 
the Greek Athena, 62, 86. 

Statute, the most renowned 
of antiquity, 433. 

Stealing, authorized by Ly- 
curgus, 31, note 8; even 
taught the children, 490. 


218, 


Stichus, on the faces of 
slaves, 41; their brands, 
346, n. 30. 


Still small voice, 481. 
Stoa, of Zeno, 503. 


Stock-farms, the German, 
306, note 30; breeding, 
485. 


Stoicism, 423. 

tolo (Licinius), law of, 180, 
note 84; see Gracchus. 

Stonehenge, massacre of, 63. 

Stone masons, of Athens, 88; 
cutters, 329-30, remains, 


409. 
Strabo, 73, 164. 
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Strangers, admitted to the 
membership, 467. 
Stratonice, crowning of, 422, 


and plate; honored jubilee, 


422, 463. 

Strikes, ancient, unknown to 
the living age, vi.; turned 
out to be disastrous in 
most cases, ix.; evidence 
regarding them, 29, 40; 
the ancient and modern, 94; 
in Greece, Rome and Sicily, 
94; of the 20,000, at Dece- 
lea, 95, note 1, 101, 432; 
one that decided the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 99; the 
servile wars, 101, note 32, 
116; one at Sunion, 103, 
105, of slaves in Macedon- 
ian mines, 105, note 42; of 
slaves at Rome, 107; of 
Setia, 109, note 12; in 
Etruria, 116). 21183). in 
Apulia, 120; at Enna in 
Sicily, 155; causes of rup- 
ture of Eunus, 157, see 
Eunus; in Asia Minor out- 
lined, 195-6; a match for, 
‘229; strife-war, hero of 
the, 472; see Eunus, Spar- 
tacus and Drimakos. 

Strongoli or Nethus, 283. 

Struggle, going on, 6; hu- 
manity’s ancient, 30; an 
early, between rich and 
poor, 61; did our era rise 
from labor struggles? 480, 


sq. 

Styx, flowing between Hades 
and Elysium, 52, 

Suffrage, woman, 352, and 
notes. 

Suicide, of Comanus, 186; of 
Blossius, 200 and note 19; 
the mutual, of Satyros and 
braves, 232; forbidden by a 
rule and penalty of burial 
society, 317. r 

Sun-god, Syrian, 195; wor- 
ship, in Asia Minor, 196 


and note 9, 334, note 4; 
worship of Nemesis, 373, 
note 36, 409, 430; god 
Apollo, 422, 450; brilliant 
and flaming color of, 428; 
worship, the common, or 
popular faith, in England, 
441; heliopolitai or farmer- 
warriors of Aristonicus, 
507. 

Sundays, none for workers, 
96 


Sundikoi, lawyers, 412. 

Sunion, castle of, 62, 104; the 
miners’ strike at, 104, note 
38; an Athenian mining 
city, 103; bloody mutiny 
of slaves, 105. 

Superintendant, of public 
works, inscription showing 
political action of unions, 
344, n. 26. 

Superstition, of Egyptians, 
8; of slaves checked their 
revolt, 37; was the mas- 
ters’ bulwark of protection, 
43; among the Greeks, 69, 
note 49; of the Chians 
about Drimakos, 137; in 
favor of Eunus, 175; of 
Gracchus, 199. 

Supplicium, the noble, 457. 

Suppression of the unions, 
262, note 65; of religious 
unions, 309, note 40; of all 
unions, 323, note 11; un- 
ion of eranists, by council 
of Laodicia, 469. 

Survival, man fighting for, 
23; of Tryphon and Athen- 
ion, 225-6. 

Sussitoi, common table com- 
munes, 469. 

Sutlers, union of, 358. 

Sutores, or shoemakers, 381. 

Sweeping extermination, 178. 

Switzerland, fossils of, 34. 

Swoon that fell over man- 
kind, 453-4. 

Sword-makers, 338, note 10. 
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Symbiosis philia, name of 
Greek commune, 460. 

Symbols of the ancient farm, 
28; of human labor, 442; 
heraldic, 442. 

Symethus, river, 171, 215. 

Sympathy, see _ irascibility, 
concupiscence; growth of, 
165; there arose an occa- 
sional character, 458; iras- 
cibility, concupiscence, 473; 
how formed, 517. 

Symposiums, see cuts and 
illustrations representing 
various ancient; customs 
and manners at a, 72, note 
55; prayers and peans of, 
324, 419. 

Syncone, that fell upon man- 
kind, 453. 

Synod, or sometimes called 
the synagogue, 420. 

Synodoi, Greek, the synods, 
460. 

Syracuse, unions at, 74; 
Plato’s experience’ at, 79; 
and the great strike, 107, 
172; proof that it was 
taken’ by Eunus, 179-80; 
slaves straggling from, 207 ; 
theatre at, 361. 

Syria, great numbers brought 
from, as slaves, to Rome, 
155; slaves organized in, 
157; Greek Spoken in, 157; 
Ceres worshiped in, 158; 
Greek speaking unions of, 
461 


System, slave, 49; of com- 
mon _ proprietorship, 31; 
patriarchship, 34. 


T 


Tabernacle, 3. 

Table, the common, 76, note 
67, ses Roscher; meals in 
common suppressed by 
Pyrrhus, 247, note 28; mate 
of Philip the king, 502; 
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see communism or triclin- 
ium; the Twelve, see the 
Twelve Tables. 


Tablets, unheeded by’ science, 


46, 328; see inscription. 

Tactics of Eunus, extermina- 
tion, 178; of Athenion, 218- 
19 and 233, note 70; 
against enclosure in sieges, 
229, 233, n. 70; military, of 
Rome adopted by Spartacus, 
251, note 37; of Crassus to 
teaze, 275. 

Taint, upon labor, 33, 40, 
425, 491, 494; some strong 
men dared be brave, 503. 

Talismans, emblems, memen- 
tos and charms, 394, 513. 

Tamia, a stewardess or house- 
wife, 412. ; 

Tarentine gulf, 119, 170; 
city, the slaves captured at, 
152 and 262. 

Tarpeian rock, 115, note 27. 

Tarquin, king of Rome, 108. 

Tartarus, 55, 89. 

Tartessus, Romans 
themselves at, 145. 

Tassels, of banners, 443, 445. 

Tasters, union of, 359. 

Tauromanion, number. of 
workingmen massacred at, 
ix.; taken by Eunus, but 
recaptured, 185. 

Tax gatherers, unions of, 80, 
311, 343; slabs showing 
great numbers of such, 399- 
401; gatherers, chap. xx, 
pp. 396-402; of forgers and 
miners, 401, note 10. 

Taygetus, dashed to jelly on 
the rocks of, 491. 

Teamsters (vectuarii) and the 
collectors, 398. 

Technitai, of Aristotle, 498. 

Tectoriole, little plaster im- 
ages, 390. 

Temple, of Demeter, 43; 
Apollo, 43; of Megaron, 53, 
56; built by the outcasts, 


fortify 
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69; of Jerusalem, how cus’ home, 245, note 22; 
built, 84; of Solomon and wife of Spartacus also 
Hiram, 84; Eleusis, 86; of from, 251. 


Minerva, 98; of the horoén, 
dedicated by the Chians to” 
the manes of Drimakos, 
136-7, note 19; of Ceres at 
Enna, 157; of Thalia, 207 
and note 3; great, erected 
through government employ, 
341, note 19; of Jupiter, 
422. 

Tenets, business of sacred 
communes, 74, note 63; of 
Syrian theogony, 195; of 
the thiasos, 461, note 18. 

Tents, of Roman military sys- 
tem, 426, note 5. 

Tertullian, in defense of the 
early Christians, 485. 

Testament, of Attalus, 191. 

Textores, and textrices, 382. 

Thalia, nymph, 206; the tem- 
ple to her Twins, 207, note 
3. 


Thames river, 446. 

Thetetus, of Plato, 79. 

Theatres, their size, 361; see 
circus, amphitheatre. 

Theophanes, 125. 

Theophilus, 411. 

Theophrastus, knew of the 
communities, 466. 

Theseus, battle with the Ama- 
zons, 49, note 12, 90; un- 
ions as early as, 76. 

Theta, Greek letter, meaning 
on the inscription, “death,” 
239. 

Thiasos, of the Greeks, 75; 
the prophets of the, 162; 
translation from stone tab- 
lets, 412; defined, 407-8, 
452, and shown in plate fac- 
ing page 410; also 421, 
452; “non bacchicus est,” 
463, note 22; became mel- 
low soil, 470. 

Theirs, 448. 

Thrace, mines in, 98; Sparta- 


Thucydides, 67, 100, 494; 
wrote while in exile, 68; he 
owned mines in Macedonia, 
98. 

Thuria, seized by Spartacus, 
261, note 59; where he es- 
tablished a large armory, 
336. 

Thyratira, taken by Aristoni- 
cus, 196. 

Tiber, river, 74, 116; valley, 
unions of, 94 note 62, 350, 
note 1. 

Tibicenes, Roman and Aule- 
trids, Greek flute-players, 
369. 

Tigers, panthers, bears, etc., 
370 


Tin islands, or Cassiterides, 
449, 

Titinus Gaddeus’ treachery, 
201% 

Toga, peace garment, 435; 
peace garment, red, 436; 
and saga, when used, 436, 
note 25; chiton, chlamys, 
himation, 440. 

Tombstones, of gladiators, 
239, note 5. . 

Tompkins, Mr. Henry, 406, 
408, 413, 421. 

Tools, for sacrifice, 59, note 
27; of labor, a difference 
between ancient and mod- 
ern, 524; men and women, 
the ancient, 524, 527; as 
tools men were national- 
ized, 527; and they rebelled 
and killed their masters, 
529. 

Torcellum, slab of, inscribed 
by the ragpickers’ union, 
383. 


Toy-gods, manufacture of, 
388. 


Trades, organized in ancient 
days, v.; multitude of an- 
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cient secret, 31; unions, 
formed by freed slaves, 47; 
existed early, 48; are 
courts of appeal, 55, 57, 
61, 74; organizations of 
freedmen, 73; as early as 


Solomon and Theseus, 76); ° 


unions in Sicily, 80; unions, 
a state institution, 82; dur- 
ing the Golden Age, 83; at 
the Pirzeus, 86; organiza- 
tion, upheld by king Serv- 
ius, 108; unions, crowded 
out, in Rome, 152; unions, 
search for, 296, note 1; un- 
ion, genuine, of shoemakers, 
381; unions under aid and 
guaranty of government, 
396; unions the most pow- 
erful ancient proletarian 
societies, 309; unions recog- 
nized and employed by the 
state, 399; unions of 
Greece, 419; unions the 
same as the eranoi, 466; 
Lucian’s choice of a, 500; 
of Jesus, 479. 

Traders, of Canaan, 460. 

Training school of gladiators, 
2538, note 41; 287, note 
124. 

Traitor, perfidy and oar oath 
of the workingmen to eac 
other, 112, note 18, pp. 147, 
187, 231, 265-6. 

Tramps, and freedmen, 172; 
between masters and slaves 
were ground to powder, 220, 
note 37. 

Transition, period, 33. 

Translation, of Solon’s law 
for the Twelve Tables, 87-8, 
notes 87, 88. 

Trans-substantiation, 51. 

Traps and tricks of Sparta- 
cus, 287, note 124, 

Treachery, of workmen against 


themselves, 186; of Nerva,, 


210, note 13; and 217, note 
28; of Tryphon, 223; of 


Aquilius, 232, 
Spartacus; 265-6. 

Tribal community, ancient, 
30, note 5. 

Tribunal, slaves withdrawn 
by Adrian from the domes- 
tic tribunal, 326. 

Tribunes, elected by the plebe- 
ians, 433, and note 20; Clo- 
dius, 324, note 15. 

Triclinarchs or stewards, 360. 

Triclinium, abolished by 


against 


Christians as an abomina- 


tion, 360. 
Trident, of Neptune, 91, note 
96. 


Trinkets, of the throne, 373; 
the holy, as enormously 
manufactured, 390. 

Trezen, tutelary soter or 
savior from, 467. 

Trojans, 76. 

Trumpeter, 367. 

Tryphon, assumed name of 
Salvius, 223; sends for 
Athenion, 223; his fear, 
225; death of, 228, note 56. 

Tubicen, 368. 

Tullus Hostilius, 115 and 
note 27. 

Tumbler, every girl was a 
professional, 492. 

Turkey and its red, 449. 

Turning-lathe, use of, taught 
the Britons, by the Ro- 
mans, 444. 

Tutelary, divinity of the for- 
tune tellers, 373, note 36; 
saints, 380; which con- 
trolled labor, 440, 446; 
banner of Pierrefort, 449; 
soters, 467. 

Twelve Tables, law of, 61, 
244, 246; Dirksen, on 
heterse and sodales, 76; 
Gaius on right to combine, 
87-8, notes 87, 88; they 
permitted labor organiza- 
tion, 265; celebrated an- 
cient code, 300; engraved 
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on eleven slabs, 301; same 
laws as the Greek, 308, note 
38. 

Twins, pool of the, 207, note 
38; of Jupiter and Thalia, 
206, 222. 

Tyrannus, Men, 104, note 39. 

Tyrant, of Sicily, king of 
slaves, 364; the ephori, 489, 
see ephori; Agathocles, a 
potter, 502. 

Tyre, Pheenician city, 84. 

Tyrian red, 438. 


U 


Ulpian, on natural rights, 
508, note 69. 

Unions, of mercenaries, 39; 
of slaves, 59, see slave; of 
laborers (Greek), 61; of 
clerks, 75; of workingmen 
for resistance, 78;- turned 
into banditti, 81; discus- 
sion in secret, 87; danger- 
ous competitors of slavery, 
328; of farmers rare, 402; 
synonyms, for. different 
countries, 460-1; see organ- 
ization, and trades. 

United States, growth of la- 
bor movements in the, 87; 
the great civil war, 101, 
note 31; bureau of labor, 
103; note 3; appropriately 


adopted the stars and - 


stripes, 429. 

Unwashed, the Spartan youth, 
492. 

Uprisings, the ancient, al- 
most unknown to the liv- 
ing age, v.; vague evidence 
of their antiquity, 29, note 
2; ancient struggles and 
strikes, 40; in Attica, 102; 
contagious, 106, and note 
3; of Eunus, immediate 
cause, 160; at Pergamus, 
191-204; see slave, wars of 
the, 


Urinatores (divers), 73, 350, 
note 1, 393. 

Utica, near Carthage, fur- 
nished elephants against 
Viriathus, 146 and plate. 

Utopia, 10, note 1, 17. 

Utricularis (bagpipe), 368. 


vV 


Vacancy, 433 and note 20. 

Vale cf tears, 313. 

Varinius, defeat of, 258, note 
54; great battle, 260; and 
of Picenum, 261, note 60. 

Varro (Charis) quoted, 251 
and note 37. 

Vascula, spits, ladles, cups, 
soup-spoons, and bowls, 360. 

Vascularii (metal vessel 
makers), were skilled work- 
men, 360 and 404. 

Vatican, the ancient works 
lost in, 160, 166; frag- 
ments, 261, note 60; where 
is a baxea or ancient shoe, 
380. 

Vaulted dome, 425; firma- 
ment, 495, 

Vectigalia, means, revenues, 
“80 and note 74; system of 
the, 117, 369; see tax col- 
lection. 

Veleda, 264, note 73. 

Vellejus Paterculus, his ac- 
count of the wars of Viria- 
thus and Spartacus, 147; 
Paterculus on numbers of 
army of gladiators, 287, 
note 123. 

Vengeance, of Hermotius, 128, 
note 7; of Rupillius, 186; 
intimidation and, of Plato, 
202, note 22; irascibility 
and, once more vindicated, 
228; -wreaking infuriates, 


367; 506, note 67; of Je- 


hovah, 522. 
Venison, fish and mutton the 
aristocratic food, 347. 
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Ventidius Bassus, consul, 41. 

Venus, battle of the hill of, 
143. 

Venusia in Lucania, inscrip- 
tion of perfumers found at, 
393. 

Verna or home-born, 352. 

Verona, inscription of wine 
commune, 343. 

Verres, a pretor or governor 
of Sicily, 80, note 74, 155, 
244; had no respect for 
humanity, 139. 

Vesuvius, the then peak of, 
254; height of, before the 
eruption, 254. 


Vessel-makers (Vascularii), 
404. 

Vetilius, overthrown and 
killed by Viriathus, 142, 
note 6, 144. 


Vexillum or semeion, 426; 
was a red flag, 426, note 5, 
435-6. 

Via, the Appian, or Appian 
‘Way, 254; Way, scene of 
the crucifixion of six thou- 
sand working people, 291; 
Aquillia, joining the Ap- 
pian Way, was taken by 
Spartacus, 254; Sacra, P. 
Nicanor the perfumer, on 
the, 393. 

Vic, Vic-le Comte, its half- 
red banner, 448. 

Victualing system, 350, 360. 

Vigano, Prof. Francesco, 406. 

Vineyard of the Lord, 480. 

Vini Susceptores, 354. 

Virgin Mary shown on red 
flag, 445. 

ol aie rape of, 248, note 


Viriathus, chapter viii. ; 
of, commenced, 139; per- 
sonal appearance of, 140, 
and notes 2, 3, 4; was a 
poor man, 140; collects his 
band, 141; speech of, 142; 
governor of Spain, 142; 


story 
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successful retreat to Tri- 
bola, 143; defeats a Roman 
auxiliary force and Vetilius 
killed, 144; made king, 145; 
destroys the forces of Quine- 
tius and Aimilius, 146; and 
defeats Plautius, 146; de- 
feats Servilianus at Ere- 
sane, 146-7; makes a treaty 
of peace with Rome, 147; 
held Rome in check, 148; 
murdered by his own men, 
147; great ~— gladiatorial 
wake, 148-9; red banner 
planted in the land of, 450; 
influence of; 475. 

Vitellius, emperor of Rome, 

41. 


ee recent discovery by, 
Vor 


Gated, 
481. 


eo mentioned, 


t okatis still small 
Volsinii, siege of, where 
2,000 statues and images 
were taken, 389. 
Voodooism, 515. 


Ww 


Wages, early aversion to, 2; 
slavery, 33; in time of 
Pericles, 85, 98; slavery 
fast going, 474, note 50; 
earners, as Aristotle’s 4th 
elass, 497. 

Wagon-makers, 338, note 10. 

Waiters were also tasters, 
359; and cooks of Sparta, 
490 


Wakes, antiquity of, 96; ori- 
gin of, 237; gladiatorial in 


honor of Crixus’ ghost, 
270, note 85. 
Wallace, numbers of man- 


kind, 244, note 17; on the 
ancient census, 301, note 
17. 
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Wanderers, what Gracchus 
said, 458. 

Want, tie that married irasci- 
bility with sympathy, 473. 
Wars, slaves used as mercena- 
ries in, 39, and note 29; 
the Holy, 48; causes of the 
social or servile, 38, 46, 60; 
between Messenia and Spar- 
ta, 64; Peloponnesian, 66; 
discouraged by Numa, 84; 
strike during the Pelopon- 
nesian, 94, 99, 103; third 
Punic, 138; of Eunus— 
evidence of the stones, 183, 
note 89; brutal purposes of, 
434; forbidden in the plan 
of Jesus, 509; farmers best 

fitted for, 498-9. 

Warning, 529, 

Warwick and Spartacus, com- 
pared, 289. 

Watermen, 343. 

Wealth, of Crassus, 301, note 
17; of Celius Claudius, 
301, note 17; number of 
slaves owned by different 
persons, 312; of Damophil- 
us, 156, sqq.; of Demosthe- 
nes, 505-6; see slave. 

Weavers and drapers, 376, 
note 8; carders, etc., and 
their red flag, 445. 

Wescher, archeologist, 464-5; 
his theory now maintained, 
465. 

Whips, and sacrificial axe, of 
Salvius, 223, and note 43; 
horsewhip of P. Crassus, 
201, note 20; original deriv- 
ations, 430. 

Whipped every night, 431, 
note 15; and _ strangled, 
524; men and women, for 
the “blessed” of a chosen 
people, 524. 

White, in heathen mythology, 
emblematic of degree, 425; 
essence of non-color, 439; 
and red were essences of 


color, 440; see chapter on 
red flag. 

Wickliffe, 516. 

Wiener Jahrbiicher, article 
on union of piscicapii, 350. 

Wife, the favorite, often 
buried alive with head of 
the house, 43, note 40; of 
Spartacus, 514. : 

Wild, Mr. G. L., piano mer- 
chant of Washington, pos- 
sessor of a curious book on 
Jesus and the Hssenes, 522, 
note 107; slave insurrec- 
tion in Chios, 124, note 3; 
beasts, men thrown into 
dens of, 241; beasts in the 
amphitheatres, 355- 
6; beasts, lions, tigers, leop- 
ards, ete., for the combats, 
370-1; boar, story of\ L. 
Domitius and the slave who 
killed a, 97, 434. 

Will, of Kraton, 59, note 27; 
of Attalus III, 191-2, see 
testament. 

Wine-curers, unions of, 343, 
note 23; smokers’ unions, 
344, note 24, 345; vaulters, 
406; drinking, false no- 
tions regarding, 461; press- 
es, feasts, 463. 

Winter quarters of Sparta- 
cus, 261, 336. 

Witchcraft, among Egyp- 
tians, 8; and fortune tell- 
ing, 373. 

Women, paired as gladiators, 
237, note 1; constancy of, 
264, note 73; in politics at 
Pompeii, 351-2, and notes 
3, 4, 5; were prominent of- 
ficers in the unions, 393; 
took their stand in the un- 
ions with dignity, 409; as 
members, 419; in the thia- 
sos, 421. 

Wonder world, primitive man 
in the, 46; of the ancient 

world, 207, note 4; and 
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awe caused adoration of 
the sun, 428. 

Woodworkers under two 
names, 320-1; workers un- 
der Augusta, 323, note 10. 

Work, procured by the un- 
ions, 470. 

Workhouse, 233, note 70; 
prisons, iron of, for armor, 
258, note 53. 

Workingmen, number massa- 
ered at Enna and Tauro- 
manian, ix.; number cru- 
cified by Crassus, and Pom- 
pey, ix.; not originally 
citizens, 12; condition, low- 
liness of, in ancient times, 
12; of America and Eu- 
rope combine against brute 
force, 20; as a slave, 39; 
figure little in history, 48; 


societies of, 49; political 
institutions, no court of 
appeals, 55; assassinated, 


59; had the right to or- 
ganize, 61; excluded by 
Lycurgus, 63; condition of, 
in Sparta, 64; fought for 
Sparta, 68; murder of 2,- 
000, 68, note 46; worked 
directly for the govern- 
ment, 75; littleness of the 
ancient, 78; Plato against 
the, 79; driven from the 
erusade, 92; hated Plato, 
92-3; protected by gods, 
103, note 34; terrible con- 
dition of, in Rome, 138; 
cruel treatment of, causing 
great wars, 152; had no 
souls, 153; as a class, how 
formed, 486; Jesus in all 
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respects one, 114, 472, 508, 
509 and 517. 

Works and Days, a book by 
Hesiod, on labor question, 
122. 

Workshops in the emperor’s 
palaces, 378-9. 

Worship, in laws of Lycur- 
gus, 31; right of, 32; by 
sacrifice, 37; of gods, 42; 
of the Lord by his children, 
47; character of, at Eleusis, 
49; important right of, 76. 

Wreaths and ribbons, 422. 

Wyoming, massacre at, 63. 


>. 


Xanthos, a slave, builds a 
temple, 104, note 39. 

Xenocles, a master mason, 91. 

Xenophon, 53, 96, note 9; and 
the “imperishable laws,” 
484; quotes Socrates, 510, 
note 76; on prayer, 520. 

Xipe, gladiatorial feasts of, 
238. 


Z 


Zama, battle of, 113. 

Zend, 484. 

Zeno, in love with the girl 
trade unionist, 423; Aris- 
totle borrowed from, 477; 
the stoic, 503. 

Zeus, man-god, 11, note 2; 
great statue of the Olym- 
pian, 62. 

Zeuxes, and Hermias, slayers 
of Damophilus, 163. 
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